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PEEFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  thia  tliird  edition  of  the  PrineipU«  0/  Sociaiogy,  Vol.  I, 
Beveral  improvements  of  importaDce  have  been  made.  The 
tezt  has  been  tevised ;  t«ferences  to  the  wotks  quoted  and 
cited  have  been  supplied ;  the  appendices  have  been  enlaiged; 
and  the  work  bas  now  an  index. 

Each  chapter  bas  been  carefnlly  gone  through  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  defects  of  expressiqn  and  with  a  view 
to  condeusatian.  B7  erasing  superfluous  worda  and  phraaes, 
I  have  reduced  the  text  to  the  extent  of  forty  pt^es,  nofr- 
vithstanding  the  incorporation  hera  and  there  of  a  further 
Illustration.  This  abrit^ment,  however,  bas  not  dimiuiahed 
the  bulk  of  the  Tolumej  since  the  additions  above  samed 
occupy  Diuch  more  space  than  bas  been  gained. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  I  explained  how  it 
happened  that  the  reader  was  provided  with  no  adequate  means 
of  verifjing  any  of  the  multitudinous  statements  quoted ; 
and  with  the  explanation  I  joined  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  I  might  eventually  remove  the  defect.  By  great  labour 
the  defect.  has  now  been  removed — almost  though  not  abso- 
lutely.  Some  yeara  ago  I  engaged  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  with  me  as  secretary,  Mr.  F.  B.  Smith,  since  deceased, 
to  fumish  referencesj  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Dexriptive 
Svciology  where  this  availed,  and  where  it  did  not  by  going 
to  the  works  of  the  authors  quoted,  he  succeeded  in  finding 
the  great  majority  of  the  passages.  Still,  however,  there 
remained  uumeroua  gaps.  Two  years  since  I  arranged 
with  a  skiUed  bibliographer,  Mr.  Tedder,  the  librarian  of 
the  Athenseum  Club,  to  go  through  a&esh  aU  the  quot^- 
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tions,  and  to  supply  the  missing  references  while  checking 
the  references  Mr.  Smith  had  giveiL  By  an  unwearied 
labour  which  surprised  me,  Mr.  Tedder  discovered  the  greatei 
part  of  the  passages  to  which  references  had  not  been  sup- 
plied.  The  number  of  those  which  continued  undiscovered 
was  reduced  hj  a  third  search,  aided  hj  clues  contained 
in  the  original  MS.,  cuid  by  information  I  was  able  to  give. 
There  now  remain  less  thaii  2  per  cent.  of  unreferenced 
Statements. 

The  supplying  of  references  was  not,  however,  the  sola 
purpose  to  be  achieved,  Removal  of  inaccuracies  was  a 
further  purpose.  The  Descriptive  Socioloffy,  from  which  nume- 
rous  quotations  were  made,  had  passed  through  stages  each 
of  which  gave  occasion  for  errors.  In  the  extracts  as  copied 
by  the  Compilers,  mstakes,  literal  and  verbal,  were  certain 
to  be  not  nncommon.  Proper  names  of  persons,  peoples, 
and  places,  not  written  with  due  care,  were  likely  to  be  in 
many  cases  mis-spelled  by  the  printers.  Thus,  believing 
that  there  were  many  defects  which,  though  not  diminishing 
the  values  of  the  extracts  as  pieces  of  evidence,  rendered 
them  inexact,  I  desired  that  while  the  references  to  them 
were  fumished,  comparisons  of  them  with  the  Originals 
should  be  made.  This  task  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Tedder  with  scrupulous  care;  so  that  his  corrections  have 
extended  even  to  additions  and  omissions  of  commaa 
Conceming  the  results  of  his  examination,  he  has  written  me 
the  following  letter : — 

July,  1885. 
Dear  Mr.  Spencer, 

In  the  second  edition  (1877)  of  the  Prindples  of  Sociology, 
Vol.  I,  placed  in  my  hands,  there  were  2,192  references  to  the 
379  works  quoted.  In  the  new  edition  there  are  about  2,500 
references  to  455  works.  All  of  these  references,  with  the 
exception  of  about  45,  have  been  compared  with  the  Originals. 

In  the  coui'se  of  verification  I  have  corrected  numerous 
trifling  errors.  They  were  chiefly  literal,  and  included  para- 
phrases  made  by  the  Compilers  of  the  Desa'iptive  Sociology 
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which  had  been  wrongly  inseited  withiu  quotation  marka. 
There  was  a  small  proportion  of  verbal  errors,  among  which 
were  instancea  of  l'acts  quoted  with  respect  to  particular 
tribes  wliich  the  original  authority  had  asserted  generally  of 
the  whole  Cluster  of  tribes — facta,  therefore,  more  widely 
true  than  you  had  alleged. 

The  oDly  iastances  I  can  recall  oF  changes  afTecting  the 
value  of  the  Statements  as  evideace  were  (1)  in  a  passage 
from  the  Iliad,  origmally  taken  from  an  inferior  translation ; 
(2)  the  deletion  of  the  reference  (on  p.  298  of  second  edition) 
aa  to  an  avoidance  by  the  Hindus  of  uttering  the  sacred 
name  Om. 

Among  the  455  -worka  qwoted  there  are  only  six  which  are 

of  questionable  authorih' ;  but  the  citations  from  these  are 

but  few  in  number,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  donbt  the  accuracy 

,   of  the  Information  for  vhlch  they  are  specially  responaibla 

I  am, 

Faithfully  youra, 

^NKY  B.  Teddeb. 

The  Statement  above  named  as  one  withdrawn,  was  com- 
mented  on  by  Prof.  Max  Müller  in  hia  Hibbert  Lecturea; 
in  which  he  also  alleged  that  I  had  erred  in  asserting  that  the 
Egyptians  abstained  from  using  the  sacred  name  Osiris.  Thia 
second  all^ed  error  I  have  dealt  with  in  a  note  on  page  274, 
where  I  think  it  is  made  manifest  that  Prof.  Max  Müller 
would  have  done  well  to  examine  the  evidence  more  carefully 
before  committing  himaelf. 

The  mention  of  Prof.  Max  Müller  remiuda  me  of  another 
matter  conceming  which  a  few  words  are  called  for.  In  an 
article  on  this  volume  in  its  firat  edition,  published  in 
the  Fall  Mall  Gcze'te  for  Febrnary  2l3t,  1877,  it  was  said 
that  the  doctrine  pi-opounded  in  Part  I,  ia  Opposition  to  that 
of  the  comparative  mytholc^sta,  "  will  sliortly  be  taken  up, 
as  we  understand,  by  peraona  specially  competent  in  tliat 
department,"  When  therewere  atlength.in  1878, announced 
Prof.  Max  Müller's  Lecturea  on  the  Oriyin  and  Grovilh 
of  Beligion,  etc.,  etc.,  I  concluded  that  my  curioaity  to  aee  a 
reply  would  at  last  be  gratified.     But  on  turning  over  the 
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published  report  of  his  lectores,  I  discovered  no  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  hypothesis  that  religion  is  evolved  from  the 
ghostrtheory :  the  sole  reference  to  it  being,  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  remärks,  some  thirteen  lines  describing  "  psycholatry  ** 
as  exhibited  in  Africa.  The  work  proved  to  be  a  super- 
fluous  polemic  against  the  hjrpothesis  that  fetishism  is  the 
primitive  form  of  religion — superfluous,  I  saj,  because  thia 
hypothesis  had  been,  I  think,  efifectually  disposed  of  by  me 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  volume.  Why  Prof.  Max  Müller 
should  have  expeiided  so  much  labour  in  disproving  a  doc- 
trine  already  disproved,  is  not  clear.  Still  less  clear  is  it  why, 
having  before  him  the  volnme,  and  adversely  criticizing 
certain  Statements  in  it  referred  to  above,  he  entirely  ignored 
the  chapter  in  which  was  already  done  that  which  his  lectures 
proposed  to  do. 

What  was  the  indirect  purpose  of  his  lectures  I  do  not 
understand.  He  could  not  himself  have  supposed  that  a 
refutation  of  the  fetish-theory  was  a  refutation  of  the  theory 
now  Standing  opposed  to  his  own ;  though  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  many  of  his  hearers  and  readers,  supposed  that  it 
was. 

Conceming  the  new  matter,  little  needs  to  be  said.  To 
Appendix  A,  entitled  "Further  Illustrations  of  Primitive 
Thought,"  the  additions  are  such  as  practically  to  constitute  it 
a  second  demonstration  of  the  thesis  demonstrated  in  Part  I. 
To  Appendix  B,  on  "The  Mythological  Theory,"  a  section 
has  been  prefixed.  And  Appendix  G>on  "The  Linguistic 
Method  of  the  Mythologists,"  is  new, 

Baystcater,  July,  1885. 
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FoR  the  Science  of  Society,  the  name  "  Sociolc^"  was  intro- 
duced  by  M,  Comte.  Partly  becituse  it  was  in  possesBioo  of 
the  field,  and  partly  because  no  other  name  Hufliciently  com- 
prehensive  ezisted,  I  adopted  it  Though  repeatedly  blamed 
•  by  tbose  who  condemn  the  word  as  "  a  barbariam,"  I  do  not 
regret  having  done  so.  To  use,  as  Home  have  eu^ested,  the 
word  "  Politice,"  too  narrow  in  ita  meanii^  as  well  as  mie- 
leading  in  its  connotations,  would  be  deliberately  to  create 
confusion  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  defect  of  no  practical 
moment.  The  heterogeneity  of  our  epeech  is  already  so  great 
that  nearly  every  thought  is  expressed  in  words  taken  from 
two  op  three  laognages.  Already,  too,  it  has  many  words 
fonned  in  irr^nlar  ways  from  heterogeneous  roots.  Seeing 
this,  I  accept  without  much  reluctance  another  such  word : 
believing  that  the  convenience  and  suggestiveness  of  out 
Symbols  are  of  more  importance  than  the  legitimacy  of  tbeir 
derivation. 

Probably  some  surprise  will  be  feit  that,  containing  as  this 
work  does  mulbitudinous  quotations  from  numerous  autbors, 
there  are  no  references  at  the  bottoms  of  pages.  Some  words 
of  explaD&tion  seem  needfui,  If  foot-notes  are  referred  to, 
the  thread  of  the  argument  is  conipletely  broken ;  and  even 
if  they  are  not  referred  to,  attention  is  dieturbed  by  the  con- 
sciousness  that  they  are  there  to  be  looked  at.  Hence  a  lofts 
of  effect  and  a  loss  of  time.  Aa  I  intended  to  use  as  data  for 
the  conclusions  set  forth  in  this  werk,  the  compiled  and 
classified  facta  forming  the  Bescriptive  Sodology,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  since  the  arrangement  of  those  facta  is  such  that 
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the  author^s  name  and  the  race  referred  to  being  given,  the 
extract  may  in  each  case  be  found,  and  with  it  the  reference» 
it  was  needless  to  waste  space  and  hinder  thought  with  these 
distracting  foot-notes.  I  theref ore  decided  to  omit  them.  In 
80  far  as  evidence  fumished  by  the  uncivilized  races  is  con- 
cemed  (which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  con- 
tained  in  this  yolumB),  there  exists  this  means  of  verification 
in  nearly  all  cases.  I  found,  however,  that  many  facts  from 
other  sources  had  to  be  sought  out  and  incorporated ;  and  not 
liking  to  change  the  System  I  had  commenced  with,  I  left 
them  in  an  imverifiable  State.  I  recognize  the  defect,  and 
hope  hereaf ter  to  remedy  it  In  succeeding  volumes  I  pro- 
pose  to  adopt  a  method  of  reference  which  will  give  the* 
reader  the  opportunity  of  Consulting  the  authorities  cited, 
while  his  attention  to  them  will  not  be  solicited. 

The  instalments  of  which  this  volume  consists  were  issued 
to  the  subscribers  at  the  following  dates : — No.  35  (pp.  1 — 80) 
in  June,  1874;  No.  36  (pp.  81—160)  in  November,  1874; 
No.  37  (pp.  161—240)  in  February,  1875 ;  No.  38  (pp.  241— 
320)  in  May,  1875 ;  No.  39  (pp.  321—400)  in  September, 
1875 ;  No.  40  (pp.  401—462,  vnth  Appendices  A  &  B)  in 
December,  1875;  No.  41  (pp.  465—544)  in  April,  1876; 
No.  42  (pp.  545—624)  in  July,  1876 ;  and  No.  43  (pp.  625— 
704)  in  December,  1876 ;  an  extra  No.  (44)  issued  in  June, 
1877,  completing  the  volume. 

With  this  No.  44,  the  issue  of  the  System  of  Synthetic 
Philosophy  to  subscribers,  ceases  :  the  intention  being  to 
publish  the  remainder  of  it  in  volumes  only.  The  next 
volume  will,  I  hope,  be  completed  in  1880. 

London,  December,  1876. 
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CHAPTEB  I. 


SÜPEB-ORGANIC  EVOLUTION. 


§  !•  Of  the  three  broadly-distinguislied  kinds  of  Evo- 
lution outlined  in  First  Prindples,  we  come  now  to  the 
third.  The  first  kind,  Inorganic  Evolution,  which,  had  it 
been  dealt  with,  would  have  occupied  two  volumes,  one 
dealing  with  Astrogeny  and  the  other  with  Geogeny,  was 
passed  over  because  it  seemed  undesirable  to  postpone  the 
more  important  applications  of  the  doctrine  for  the  purpose 
of  elaborating  those  less  important  applications  which  logi- 
cally  precede  them,  The  four  volumes  succeeding  First 
Prindples,  have  dealt  with  Organic  Evolution :  two  of  them 
with  those  physical  phenomena  presented  by  living  aggre- 
gates,  vegetal  and  animal,  of  all  classes;  and  the  other 
two  with  those  more  special  phenomena  distinguished  as 
psychical,  which  the  most  evolved  organic  aggregabes  dis- 
play.  We  now  enter  on  the  remaining  division — Super- 
organic  Evolution. 

Although  this  word  is  descriptive,  and  although  in  First 
Prindples,  §  111,  I  used  it  with  an  explanatory  sentence, 
it  will  be  well  here  to  exhibit  its  meaning  more  f ully. 

§  2.  While  we  are  occupied  with  the  facts  displayed  by 
an  individual  organism  during  its  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay,  we  are  studying  Organic  Evolution,  If  we  take  into 
account^  as  we  must,  the  actions  and  reactions  going  on 
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between  this  organism  and  organisms  of  other  kinds  which 
its  lif e  puts  it  in  relations  with,  we  still  do  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  Organic  Evolution.  Nor  need  we  consider  that 
we  exceed  these  limits  on  passing  to  the  phenomena  that 
accompany  the  rearing  of  ofifspring ;  though  here,  we  see  the 
germ  of  a  new  order  of  phenomena.  While  recognizing  the 
fact  that  parental  co-operation  foreshadows  processes  of  a 
class  beyond  the  simply  organic ;  and  while  recognizing  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  products  of  parental  co-operation,  such 
as  nests,  foreshadow  products  of  the  super-organic  class ;  we 
may  fitly  regard  Super-organic  Evolution  as  conunencing 
only  when  there  arises  something  more  than  the  combined 
efiforts  of  parents.  Of  course  no  absolute  Separation  exists, 
If  there  has  been  Evolution,  that  form  of  it  here  dis- 
tinguished  as  super-organic  must  have  come  by  insensible 
Steps  out  of  the  organic.  But  we  may  conveniently  mark 
it  off  as  including  all  those  processes  and  products  which 
imply  the  co-ordinated  actions  of  many  individuals. 

There  are  various  groups  of  super-organic  phenomena, 
of  which  certain  minor  ones  may  be  briefly  noticed  here  by 
way  of  Illustration, 

§  3.  Of  such  the  most  familiär,  and  in  some  respects  tho 
most  instructive,  are  furnished  by  the  social  insects. 

All  know  that  bees  and  wasps  form  communities  such  that 
the  Units  and  the  aggregates  stand  in  very  definite  relations. 
Between  the  individual  Organization  of  the  hive-bee  and  the 
Organization  of  the  hive  as  an  orderly  aggregate  of  indivi- 
duals with  a  regularly-formed  habitation,  there  exists  a 
fixed  connexion.  Just  as  the  germ  of  a  wasp  evolves  into  a 
complete  individual ;  so  does  the  adult  queen-wasp,  the  germ 
of  a  wasp-society,  evolve  into  a  multitude  of  individuals  with 
definitely-adjusted  arrangements  and  activities.  As  evidence 
that  Evolution  of  this  order  has  here  arisen  afber  the  same 
manner  as  the  simpler  Orders  of  Evolution,  it  may  be  added 
thaty  among  both  bees  and  wasps,  different  genera  exhibit  it 
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in  different  degrees.  From-  kinds  that  are  solitary  in  theii 
habits,  we  pass  througli  kiods  Uiat  are  social  io  small  degrees 
to  kinds  that  are  social  in  great  d^rees. 

Among  some  apecies  of  anta,  SupeiM)rganic  Evolution  is 
carried  inuch  fuither — some  apecies,  I  say ;  for  here,  also,  wo 
und  that  unlike  stages  have  been  reacbed  by  unlike  speciea. 
The  most  advanced  show  as  division  of  labour  carried  so  far 
that  different  classes  of  individuals  are  structurally  adapted 
to  different  fiinctions.  White  ants,  or  termites  (which,  how- 
ever,  belong  to  a  different  order  of  inaects),  have,  in  additiou 
to  males  and  females,  aoldieis  and  workeis ;  and  there  are  in 
some  cases  two  kinds  of  males  and  females,  wii^ed  and 
unwinged:  making  sLz  unlike  forms.  Of  Saüba  ants  are 
found,  beaides  the  two  developed  sexual  forms,  three  forms 
sexually  nndeveloped^-one  class  of  indoor  workers  and  two 
clasaes  of  out-door  workera.  And  then  by  some  speciea,  a 
further  division  of  labour  is  achieved  by  making  alaves 
of  other  ants.  Theie  is  also  a  tending  of  alien  inaects, 
Boraetimes  for  the  eake  of  their  secretions,  and  sometimea 
for  tmknown  porposes ;  so  tbat,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock 
points  out,  some  ants  keep  more  domestic  animals  tban 
are  kept  by  mankind.  Moreover,  among  members  of  these 
communities,  there  ia  a  System  of  eigoalÜng  equivalent 
to  a  rüde  language,  and  there  are  elaborate  processes  of 
mining,  read  -  making,  and  building.  In  Congo,  Tuckey 
"  found  a  complete  banza  [villt^]  of  ant-hills,  placed  with 
more  regularity  than  the  native  banzas";  and  Schweinfurth 
says  a  volume  would  be  required  to  describe  the  m^aziuea, 
Chambers,  passages,  bridges,  contained  in  a  termites-moaad. 

But,  as  hinted  above,  though  social  insects  exhibit  a  kind 
of  evolution  miich  higher  than  the  merely  organic — though 
the  aggregates  they  form  simulate  social  aggregates  in  sundry 
vays;  yet  they  are  not  true  social  aggregates.  For  each 
of  them  is  in  reality  a  large  family.  It  is  not  a  union  among 
like  individuala  independent  of  one  another  in  parentage,  and 
approximately  equal  in  their  capacities;  but  it  is  a  union 
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among  the  oiTspring  of  one  mother,  carried  on,  in  some  casea 
for  a  Single  generation,  and  in  some  cases  for  more;  and 
from  this  Community  of  parentage  ariaes  the  possibüüy  of 
dasses  Iiaving  unlike  structures  and  consequent  unlike  functions. 
Instead  of  being  allied  to  the  specialization  which  arises  in 
a  Society,  properiy  so  called,  the  specialization  which  arises 
in  one  of  these  large  and  complicated  insect-families,  is  allied 
to  that  which  arises  between  the  sexes.  Instead  of  two 
kinds  of  individuals  descending  from  the  same  parents»  thei'e 
are  several  kinds  of  individuals  descending  from  the  same 
parents;  and  instead  of  a  simple  co-operation  between  two 
differentiated  individuals  in  the  rearing  of  ofifspring,  there 
is  an  involved  co-operation  among  sundry  differentiated 
dasses  of  individuals  in  the  rearing  of  of&pring. 

§  4.  True  rudimentary  forma  of  Super-organic  Evolution 
are  displayed  only  by  some  of  the  higher  vertebrata. 

Certain  birds  form  communities  in  which  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  co-ordination.  Among  rooks  we  see  such  integra- 
tion  aa  is  implied  by  the  keeping-together  of  the  same 
families  from  generation  to  generation,  and  by  the  exclusion 
of  strangers.  There  is  some  vague  control,  some  recog- 
nition  of  proprietorship,  some  punishment  of  ofTenders,  and 
occasionally  expulsion  of  them.  A  slight  specialization  is 
shown  in  the  stationing  of  sentinels  while  the  flock  feeds. 
And  usually  we  see  an  orderly  action  of  the  whole  Com- 
munity in  respect  of  going  and  Coming.  There  has  been 
reached  a  co-operation  comparable  to  that  exhibited  by  those 
small  assemblages  of  the  lowest  human  beings,  in  which 
there  exist  no  govemments. 

Gregarious  mammals  of  most  kinds  display  llttle  more 
than  the  union  of  mere  association.  In  the  supremacy  of 
the  strongest  male  in  the  herd,  we  do^  indeed,  see  a  trace  of 
governmental  Organization.  Some  co-operation  is  shown,  for 
ofTensive  purposes,  by  animals  that  hunt  in  packs,  and  for 
defensive  purposes  by  animals  that  are  hunted  ;  as,  according 


to  Born,  I7  Om  Xoitfa  Aiagieai  biriUtes;  die  bolb  of  wUA 
Msoabfe  to  gond  tbe  cows  dsing  tbe  cahi^-aoMa  >E>>»t 
wol*u  Süd  beais.  Cattm  gre^noas  Bmnus,  ttmenf^ 
M  the  beareia,  cany  aod^l  co-opentaan  to  a  conaideiablB 
txteat  tD  WiHrng  *rfV^wlii"w  Fioally,  "*"^  smidtj^  «f 
the  PrimaUt,  gregxzioasies  is  joised  witb  sone  snbtsiÜna- 
doQ,  atme  rombinatioa,  aoaoe  &s^imj  at  the  aocnl  «>p*JTiw^t\ 
Thete  is  obedicDce  to  leaden;  dm  is  mion  of  cflbrts 
tbeieaie  tmtrnrix  tsA  sigmli;  tfane  isaaideK  of  pcopotj 
tbere  is  ezdmige  of  serrioa;  dme  is  adofitiai  of  oiplms 


{  5.  fliese  Atsata  ti  tmtlis,  wliidi  migbt  be  oüarged  ipaB 
to  nradi  parpme,  I  harc  here  indkated  far  semal  raamsL 
Partly,  it  seemed  needM  to  aliow  that  abore  oganie  er«^- 
tüm  tbeie  tends  to  inse  in  Tuions  diiectii»s  a  fmttia- 
erohition.  I^itl  j,  mj  oliject  has  been  to  giv«  s  otHiiprdiensiTe 
idea  of  this  Siqier-OTganie  ETolntion,  «s  not  t£  oDe  kind  bot 
(^Tarioas  kinds,  detetmined  bj  the  chandos  of  theTsnoas 
species  vX  orgamsms  anm^  vUch  it  diows  itsdl  And  partly, 
Uiete  has  been  tbe  wish  to  siegest  diat  Soper-organic  Evolo- 
tion  of  tbe  hi^iest  oider,  aräes  ont  td  an  otder  no  h^wr, 
thsD  that  Tariooslj  di^Iayed  in  the  ammal  wisid  at  laig& 

Harii^  ofaeeiTed  this  madi,  ve  may  heneefottb  restrict 
omaelTes  to  that  fmn  of  Saper-ovganie  Endatkn  wbich  so 
immensel  j  transcends  all  othos  in  extent,  in  eompticalion,  in 
impottaace,  as  to  make  them  tektivdy  inwigniBcMtf.  I  lefer 
to  the  form  of  it  irhich  human  Bodetiea  exhilnt  in  tbeir 
gnnrdta,  stnictores,  foncdons,  prodocta.  To  the  pheuHnena 
ernnprised  in  these,  and  gnmped  nnder  the  geneiml  title  of 
Socioh^,  we  now  paas. 


Ivoln-  )( 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  FACT0B8  OF  SOCIAL  PHENOMENA. 

• 

§  6.  The  behaviour  of  a  Single  inanimate  object  depends 
on  the  co-operation  between  its  own  forces  and  the  forces 
to  which  it  is  exposed :  instance  a  piece  of  metal,  the  mole- 
coles  of  which  keep  the  solid  State  or  assume  the  liquid 
State,  according  partly  to  their  natures  and  partly  to  the 
heat-waves  falling  on  them.  Similarly  with  any  group  of 
inanimate  objects.  Be  it  a  cart-load  of  bricks  shot  down, 
a  barrowful  of  gravel  turned  over,  or  a  boy's  bag  of  marbles 
emptied,  the  behaviour  of  the  assembled  masses — here  Stand- 
ing in  a  heap  with  steep  sides,  here  forming  one  with 
sides  much  less  inclined«  and  here  spreading  out  and  rolling 
in  all  directions — ^is  in  each  case  determined  pttrtly  by  the 
properties  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group,  and 
partly  by  the  forces  of  gravitation,  impact,  and  friction,  they 
are  subjected  to. 

It  is  equally  so  when  the  discrete  aggregate  consists  of 
organic  bodies,  such  as  the  members  of  a  species.  For  a 
species  increases  or  decreases  in  numbers,  widens  or  conti-acts 
its  habitat,  migrates  or  remains  stationary,  continues  an  old 
mode  of  life  or  falls  into  a  new  one,  under  the  combined 
influences  of  its  intrinsic  nature  and  the  environing  actions, 
inorganic  and  organic. 

It  is  thus,  too,  with  aggr^ates  of  men.  Be  it  rudimentary 
or  be  it  advanced,  every  society  displays  phenomena  that  are 
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aacribable  to  the  characteis  of  its  units  and  to  the  conditinns 
uader  which  the;  exiat  Here,  thea,  are  tlie  facton  as  pn- 
marily  divided. 

§  7.  These  &ctoTS  are  n-divisible.  Within  each  there  aie 
groupa  of  factors  tbat  stand  in  marked  contrasts. 

Beginnii^  with  the  exUinsio  factois,  ve  aee  tbat  ftom  tbe 
outset  several  kiods  of  them  are  Tonously  operativa  We 
have  climate ;  bot,  cold,  or  temperate,  moiat  or  dry,  oonstant 
or  variahla  Wo  have  surface;  much  or  little  of  whicb  ia 
available,  aad  the  available  part  of  whicb  ia  fertile  in  ^ater 
or  less  degree ;  and  we  have  configoration  of  aurface,  aa 
uniform  or  mnltifonn.  Next  we  bave  the  vegetal  produc- 
tions ;  here  abundant  in  qnantitiea  and  kinda,  and  tbera 
(leficient  iu  one  or  botb.  Änd  besides  tbe  Flora  of  tbe  regiOD 
we  bave  its  Fauna,  whicb  is  in&uential  in  many  waya ;  not 
only  by  the  numbers  of  ita  epeciea  and  individuale,  but  by 
tbe  Proportion  between  those  tbat  are  useful  and  those  tbat 
are  injurioua.  On  these  aets  of  conditions,  inorganic  and 
organic,  cbaractenzing  tbe  environment,  piimarily  depeoda 
the  possibility  of  social  evolutioo. 

Wben  we  turn  to  the  intrinsto  factora  we  have  to  note 
firat,  tbat,  coasidered  ob  a  social  anit,  the  individnal  man  haa 
physical  traits,  such  aa  degrees  of  strenglb,  activity,  endu- 
raoce,  whicb  afTect  the  growth  and  stnictnre  of  the  society. 
He  ia  in  every  case  diatinguished  by  emotional  traita  which 
aid,  OT  hinder,  or  modify,  the  activities  of  the  society,  and 
its  developments.  Alwaya,  too,  his  degree  of  intelUgence 
and  the  tendencies  of  thougbt  peculiar  to  him,  become 
co'operating  cauaes  of  social  quiescence  or  social  change. 

Such  belog  the  original  sets  of  factors,  we  have  now  to 
note  the  secondary  or  derived  sete  of  factors,  which  social 
evolutioQ  iteelf  brings  into  play. 

§  8.  First  QLay  be  set  down  the  progressive  modifications  of 
the  environment,  inorganic  and  organic,  wliich  societies  eSect. 
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Among  these  are  the  alterations  of  climate  caused  hy 
Clearing  and  by  drainage.  Such  altetations  may  be  favour- 
able  to  social  growth,  as  where  a  rainy  region  is  made  less 
rainy  by  cutting  down  forests,  or  a  swampy  surface  rendered 
more  salubrions  and  fertile  by  carrying  oflf  water* ;  or  they 
may  be  unfavourable,  as  where,  by  destroying  the  forests,  a 
region  already  dry  is  made  arid :  witness  the  seat  of  the  old 
Semitic  civilizations,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Spain. 

Next  come  the  changes  wrought  in  the  kinds  and  quantities 
of  plant-life  over  the  surface  occupied.  These  changes  are 
three-folA  There  is  the  increasing  culture  of  plants  con- 
ducive  to  social  growth,  replacing  plants  not  conducive  to  it ; 
there  is  the  gradual  production  of  better  varieties  of  these 
useful  plants,  causing,  in  time,  great  divergences  from  their 
Originals ;  and  there  is,  eventually,  the  introduction  of  new 
useful  plants. 

Simultaneously  go  on  the  kindred  changes  which  social 
progress  works  in  the  Fauna  of  the  region.  We  have  the 
diminution  or  destruction  of  some  or  many  injurious  species. 
We  have  the  fostering  of  useful  species,  which  has  the  double 
effect  of  increasing  their  numbei-s  and  making  their  qualities 
more  advantageous  to  society.  Further,  we  have  the  natural- 
ization  of  desirable  species  brought  from  abroad. 

It  needs  but  to  think  of  the  immense  contrast  between  a 
wolf-haunted  forest  or  a  boggy  moor  peopled  with  wild 
birds,  and  the  fields  covered  with  crops  and  flocks  which 
eventually  occupy  the  same  area,  to  be  reminded  that  the 
environment,  inoi-ganic  and  organic,  of  a  society,  under- 

*  It  18  worth  noting  that  drainage  increases  what  we  maj  figurativelj  caU 
terrestrial  respiration ;  and  that  on  terrestrial  respiration  the  Utcs  of  land- 
plants,  and  thereföre  of  land-animaLs,  and  therefore  of  man,  depend.  Everj 
change  of  atmospherio  pressure  prodnces  exits  or  entrances  of  the  air  into  all 
the  interstices  of  the  soiL  The  depth  to  whioh  these  irregulär  inspirations 
and  expirations  reach,  is  increased  hy  f reedom  from  water ;  since  interstices 
occupied  hy  water  cannot  he  fiUed  hj  air.  Thus  those  chemical  decomposi- 
tions  effected  hy  the  air  that  is  renewed  with  every  fall  and  rise  of  the  baro- 
meter,  are  extended  to  a  greater  depth  by  drainage;  and  the  plant*life 
depending  on  such  decompositions  is  facilitated« 
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goes  a  continuous  transformation  during  the  progresa  of  the 
Society;  and  that  this  transfonnation  becomes  an  all- 
important  secondary  factor  in  social  evolution. 

§  9.  Another  secondary  factor  is  the  increasing  size  of 
the  social  aggregate,  accompanied,  generally,  by  increasing 
density. 

Apart  from  social  changes  otherwise  produced,  there  are 
social  changes  produced  by  simple  growth.  Mass  is  both  a 
condition  to,  and  a  result  of,  Organization.  It  is  clear  that 
heterogeneity  of  structure  is  made  possible  only  by  multi- 
plicity  of  Units.  Division  of  labour  cannot  be  carried  far 
where  there  are  but  few  to  divido  the  labour  among  them« 
Complex  co-operations,  governmental  and  industrial,  are 
impossible  without  a  population  large  enough  to  supply 
many  kinds  and  gradations  of  agents.  And  sundry  de- 
veloped  forms  of  activity,  both  predatory  and  peaceful,  are 
made  practicable  only  by  the  power  which  lai^o  masses  of 
men  fumish« 

Hence,  then,  a  derivative  factor  which,  like  the  rest,  is  at 
once  a  consequence  and  a  cause  of  social  progress,  is  social 
growth.  Other  factors  co-operate  to  produce  this ;  and  this 
joins  other  factors  in  working  further  changes. 

§  10.  Among  derived  factors  we  may  next  noto  the 
reciprocal  iutiuence  of  the  society  and  its  units — the  influ- 
enae of  the  whole  on  the  parts,  and  of  the  parts  on  the  whole. 

As  soon  as  a  combination  of  men  acquires  pernmneuce, 
there  begin  actions  and  reactions  between  the  coniniunity 
and  each  member  of  it,  such  that  either  affects  the  other  in 
nature.  The  control  exercised  by  the  aggregato  over  its 
Units,  tends  ever  to  mould  their  activities  and  sentiments 
and  ideas  into  congruity  with  social  requirenients  ;  and  these 
activities,  sentiments,  and  ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  are  changed 
by  changing  circumstances,  tend  to  re-mould  the  society  into 
congruity  with  themselves. 
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In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original  nature  of  the 
individuals  and  the  original  nature  of  the  society  they  form, 
we  have  to  take  into  account  the  induced  natures  of  the  two. 
Eventually,  mutual  modification  becomes  a  potent  cause  of 
transformation  in  both. 

§  11.  Tet  a  further  derivative  factor  of  extreme  import- 
ance  remains.  I  mean  the  influence  of  the  super-organic 
environment — ^the  action  and  reaction  between  a  society  and 
neighbouring  societies. 

While  there  exist  only  smaU,  'wandering,  unorganized 
hordes^  the  conflicts  of  these  with  one  another  work  no 
permanent  changes  of  arrangement  in  them.  But  when 
there  have  arisen  the  definite  chieftainships  which  frequent 
conflicts  tend  to  initiate,  and  especially  when  the  contlicts 
have  ended  in  subjugations,  there  arise  the  rudiments  of 
political  Organization ;  and,  as  at  first,  so  afterwards,  the  wars 
of  societies  with  one  another  have  all-important  effects  in 
developing  social  structures,  or  rather,  certain  of  them. 
For  I  may  here,  in  passing,  indicate  the  truth  to  be  hereafter 
exhibited  in  füll,  that  while  the  industrial  Organization  of  a 
society  is  mainly  determined  by  its  inorganic  and  organic 
environments,  its  governmental  Organization  is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  its  super-organic  environment — ^by  the  actions  of 
those  adjaeent  societies  with  which  it  carries  on  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

§  12.  There  remains  in  the  group  of  derived  factors  one 
more,  the  potency  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
I  mean  that  accumulation  of  super-organic  products  which 
we  commonly  distinguish  as  artificial,  but  which,  philoso- 
phically  considered,  are  no  less  natural  than  all  other  pro- 
ducts of  evolution.    There  are  several  Orders  of  these. 

First  come  the  material  appliances,  which,  beginning 
with  roughly-chipped  flints,  end  in  the  complex  automatic 
tools  of  an  engine-factory  driven  by   steam;  which  from 
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boomerangs  rise  to  eighty-ton  guns;  which  from  huts  of 

branches  and  grass  grow  to  eitles  with  their  palaces  and 

cathedrals.  Then  we  have  language,  able  at  first 

only  to  eke  out  gestures  in  communicating  simple  ideas,  but 

eventually  becoming  capable  of  expressing  involved  concep- 

tions  with  precision.    While  from  that  stage  in  which  it 

conveys  thoughts  only  by  sounds  to  one  or  a  few  persons, 

we   pass   through    picture-writing    up    to    steam-printing : 

multiplying  indefinitely  the  numbers   communicated  with, 

and  making  accessible  in  voluminous  literatures  the  ideas 

and    feelings    of    countless    men    in    vaiious    places    and 

times.  Concomitantly  there  goes  on  the  develop- 

ment  of  knowledge,  ending  in  science.     Numeration  on  the 

fingers  grows  into  far-reaching  mathematics;  Observation  of 

the  moon's  changes  leads  in  time  to  a  theory  of  the  solar 

System ;  and  there  successively  arise  sciences  of  which  not 

even  the  germs  could  at  first  be  detected.  Mean« 

while  the  once  few  and  simple  customs,  becoming  more 

numerous,  definite,  and  fixed,  end  in  Systems  of  laws.     Bude 

superstitions  initiate  elaborate  mythologies,  theologies,  cos- 

mogonies.     Opinion  getting  embodied'in  creeds,  gets  em- 

bodied,  too,  in  accepted  codes  of  ceremony  and  conduct,  and 

in  established  social  sentiments.  And  then  there 

slowly  evolve  also  the  products  we  call  aesthetic ;  which  of 

themselves  form  a  highly-complex  group.     From  necklaces 

of  fishbones  we  advance  to  dresses  elaborate,  gorgeous,  and 

infinitely  varied ;  out  of  discordant  war-chants  come  sympho- 

nies  and  operas ;  caims  develop  into  magnificent  temples ;  in 

place  of  caves  with  rüde   markings  there  arise  at  length 

galleries  of  paintings;  and  the  recital  of  a  chiefs  deeds  with 

mimetic  accompaniment  gives  origin  to  epics,  dramas,  lyrics, 

and  the  vast  mass  of  poetry,  fiction,  biography,  and  history. 

These  various  Orders  of  super-organic  products,  each  de- 
veloping  within  itself  new  genera  and  species  while  growing 
into  a  larger  whole,  and  each  acting  on  the  other  orders 
while  resu^ted  on  by  them,  constitute  an  immensely^volumi- 
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Bona,  immenadj-oomplieitod,  mad  immmselj-poiferfiil  sei  of 
inlliieiiees.  During  sodal  ewthstMm  the j  are  evet  modifyi^g 
indiYidiials  and  niodifyiiig  Boeietj,  wfaSe  bemg  Tnortified  b j 
boÜL  Thef  gimdmlly  fonn  wfait  we  mstj  eoosider  ^ther  as 
anon-vital  peit  of  the  todety  ilael^  or  dae  as  a  aeocMiduy 
enTiioiiiiient,  wlikii  evwitnally  beoomes  mofe  important  tfaan 
die  primaiy  cnTironinfgite — so  much  mofe  important  thal 


tliae  arises  the  posaifaflity  of  canying  on  a  high  Idnd  of 
social  life  imder  iiKRgaiiic  and  oiganic  oonditioos  which 
origffialTy  would  have  pier^ited  it. 

§  13.  Sadi  aie  the  bcbon  in  oadine.  Even  wl^n  pro* 
aented  nnder  thia  moat  genetal  fonn,  the  comhinatiiHi  of 
th^n  ia  aerai  to  be  of  an  inTolved  kind. 

fieoogniring   the  pnmaiy  tmth  thal  social   pbenomena 
despeod  in  part  on  the  natuies  of  the  individnals  and  in  pait 
on  the  foroes  the  individnals  aie  sabject  to,  we  see  that  these 
two  fiindamaitanj-diatinct  a^a  of  factors,  with  which  social 
changea  eomm^ice,  give  origin  to  other  sets  as  social  changes 
advance.    The  pie-eatabliahed   oiviioning  influences,  inor- 
ganic  and  oiganic»  which  aie  at  first  almost  unalteiable» 
beocHDe  moie  and  more  alteied  bj  the  actions  of  the  evolving 
aodety.    Simple  growth  of  population  brings  into  play  &esh 
cauaea  of  transfonnation  that  aie  incieasiiigly  impoitant. 
The  influences  which  the  aociety  exerts  on  the  nataies  of 
ita  unita,  and  those  which  the  nnita  exeit  on  the  natore  of 
the  aociety,  incessanüy  co-operate  in  creating  new  elements. 
Ab  aociedea  progress  in  aize  and  stroctaie,  they  work  on  one 
another,  now  by  their  war-stmggles  and  now  by  their  indas- 
trial  intercourse,  profoond  metamorphoses.    And  the  ever- 
accumolating,    ever-complicating    aaper- oiganic    prodacts, 
material  and  mental,  constitate  a  fmther  aet  of  factois  which 
become  more  and  moie  infloential  cansea  of  change.     So  that, 
involved  aa  the  ÜEU^ia  aie  at  the  b^^inning,  each  step  in  ad- 
vance  incieaaea  the  involntion,  by  adding  £actors  which  them- 
aelvea  giow  moie  oomplex  while  they  grow  more  powerf oL 
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Bat  DOW  having  g^asoed  at  tbe  facton  Ot  au  crdei^ 
iTPg™"^  «ad  dein«d,  ve  mofit;  neg^Iect  tat  Üie  prewnt;  Ünw 
idiicli  are  denned,  aikl  atteod  exdiuä'Kly,  or  almost  «xda- 
vnäy,  to  tiiose  viüch  are  onginal.  Hie  Data  at  Sodologf  , 
bete  to  be  dealt  with,  we  niasL,  as  ftr  as  possible,  lestiict  to 
tiioae  pnmaiy  daXaoommoD  to  social  pbeiKimena  iageoeral. 
and  iDost  lOMÜly  diatängniAed  in  Ute  samplest  societMs. 
Adhesing  to  tbe  broad  diviäon  made  at  tbe  ootset  beCween 
the  exteinsie  and  intzinsie  co-«{tetaIiiig  canse^  ve  will  oob- 
aiderfiistdie  extiinsic. 


CHAPTER  HL 

ORIGINAL  EXTERNAL  FACTORS. 

§  14.  A  COMPLETE  outline  of  the  original  externa!  factors 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  past  which  we  have  not  got,  and 
are  not  likely  to  get.  Now  that  geologists  and  archaeologists 
are  uniting  to  prove  that  human  existence  goes  back  to  a 
time  so  remote  that  "  pre-historic "  scarcely  expresses  it, 
we  are  shown  that  the  efiects  of  external  conditions  on 
social  evolution  cannot  be  fuUy  traced.  Eemembering  that 
the  20,000  years,  or  so,  during  which  man  has  lived  in  the 
Nile-valley,  is  made  to  seem  a  relatively-small  period  by  the 
evidence  that  he  coexisted  with  the  extinct  mammals  of  the 
drift — ^rememberüig  that  England  had  human  inhabitants  at 
an  epoch  which  good  judges  think  was  glacial — ^remembering 
that  in  America,  along  with  the  bones  of  a  Mastodon  im- 
bedded  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Bourbense,  were  found  arrow- 
heads  and  other  traces  of  the  savages  who  had  killed  this 
member  of  an  order  no  longer  represented  in  that  part  of  the 
World — ^remembering  that,  judging  from  the  evidence  as 
interpreted  by  Professor  Huxley,  those  vast  subsidences 
which  changed  a  continent  into  the  Eastem  Archipelago, 
took  place  after  the  Negro-race  was  established  as  a  distinct 
variety  of  man ;  we  must  inf er  that  it  is  hopeless  to  trace 
back  the  external  factors  of  social  phenomena  to  anything 
Ijke  their  first  forms. 

One  important  truth  only,  implied  by  the  evidence  thus 
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^anced  at,  mnst  be  noted.  Gcological  changea  and  meteoro« 
logical  changes,  as  well  as  tba  consequent  changea  of  Floras 
and  Faunas,  rnuät  have  been  causing,  over  eil  parte  of  the 
Eaith,  perpetual  emigrationa  and  iiumigrations.  From  eacli 
localitj  made  less  habitable  by  increasiiig  inclemeucj,  a  wave 
of  diffusioQ  must  have  spread ;  into  each  locality  made  niore 
favouiable  to  human  existence  by  amelioTatioa  of  cliinate,  or 
inciease  of  indigenous  fuod,  or  both,  a  wave  of  concentration 
must  have  been  eet  up ;  and  by  great  geological  cliaiigeB, 
liere  sitiking  areas  of  land  and  theie  idiaing  areas,  othet  re- 
distiibationa  of  mankind  must  have  been  prodnced.  Accu* 
mulating  facts  show  tbat  tliese  enforced  ebbings  and  flowinga 
liBve,  in  some  localities,  and  probably  in  most,  taken  place 
time  after  time.  And  such  waves  of  emigration  aud  imuii- 
gration  must  have  been  ever  bringing  the  dispersed  groups  of 
the  race  into  contact  with  conditions  more  or  leas  new. 

Canying  with  us  this  conception  of  tlie  way  in  vhich 
tbe  extcrnal  faotors,  original  in  the  widest  sensc,  have  co- 
operatcd  throughont  all  past  time,  we  must  limit  oiir  atten- 
tion to  such  ett'ects  of  tliem  aa  we  have  uow  betöre  us. 

§  15.  Life  in  general  is  possible  only  between  certain  limita 
of  temperature ;  and  life  of  the  bigher  kinda  is  possible  only 
within  a  comparatively-nairow  ränge  of  temperature,  main- 
tained  artificially  if  not  naturally.  Hence  social  life,  pre- 
snpposing  as  it  does  not  only  human  life  but  tbat  life  vegetal 
and  animal  on  which  human  life  dcpeuds,  ia  restricted  by 
certain  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 

Cold,  though  great,  does  not  rigoroiisly  excliide  warm- 
blooded  creatures,  if  the  locality  supplies  adcfjuate  means  of 
gencrating  heat.  The  arctic  regiona  contain  various  marine 
aod  tcrrestrial  mammals,  large  and  small;  but  the  exiritence 
of  these  depends,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  exiatence  of 
the  inferior  marine  creatures,  vertebrate  and  invertebrato, 
which  would  cease  to  live  tliere  did  not  tlio  warm  currentn 
fiom  the  tropica  check  the  foniiation  of  ice,    Uence  euch 
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human  life  as  we  find  in  the  far  north,  dependent  as  it  is 
mainly  on  the  life  of  theso  mammals,  is  also  remotely  de- 
pendent on  the  same  source  of  heat.  But  where,  as 
in  such  places,  the  temperature  which  man's  vital  functions 
require  can  be  maintained  with  difficulty,  social  evolution  is 
not  possible.  There  can  be  neither  a  sufficient  surplus-power 
in  each  individual  nor  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals. 
Not  only  are  the  energies  of  an  Esquimaux  expended  mainly 
in  guarding  against  loss  of  heat,  but  his  bodily  functions  are 
greatly  modified  to  the  same  end.  Without  fuel,  and,  indeed, 
unable  to  bum  within  his  snow-hut  anything  more  than  an 
oiHamp,  lest  the  walls  should  melt,  he  has  to  keep  up  that 
warmth  which  even  his  thick  fur-dress  fails  to  retain,  by 
devouring  vast  quantities  of  blubber  and  oil ;  and  his  diges- 
tive System,  heavily  taxed  in  providing  the  wherewith  to 
meet  excessive  loss  by  radiation,  supplies  less  material  for 
other  vital  purposes.  This  great  physiological  cost  of  indi- 
vidual life,  indirectly  checking  the  multiplication  of  indivi- 
(iuals,  arrests  social  evolution.  A  kindred  relation 
of  cause  and  efiect  is  shown  us  in  the  Southern  homisphere 
by  the  still-more-miserable  Fuegians.  Living  nearly  un- 
clothed  in  a  region  of  storms,  which  their  wretched  dwellings 
of  sticks  and  grass  do  not  exclude,  and  having  little  food  but 
fish  and  mollusks,  these  beings,  described  as  scarcely  human 
in  appearance,  have  such  difficulty  in  preserving  the  vital 
balance  in  face  of  the  rapid  escape  of  heat,  that  the  surplus 
for  individual  development  is  narrowly  restricted,  and,  con- 
sequently,  the  surphis  for  producing  and  reaiing  new  indivi- 
duals. Hence  the  numbers  remain  too  small  for  exhibitiug 
anything  beyoud  incipient  social  existence. 

Though,  in  some  tropical  regions,  an  opposite  extreme  of 
tompeiuture  so  far  impedes  the  vital  actions  as  to  inipede 
social  develoi)raent,  yet  hindrance  from  this  cause  seems 
exceptional  and  relatively  unimportant.  Life  in  general,  and 
mammalian  life  along  with  it,  is  great  in  quantity  as  well  as 
individually  high,  in  localities  that  are  among  the  hottest. 
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The  eQence  of  the  forests  during  tbe  noontide  glare  in  auch 
localities,  does,  indeed,  fumish  evidence  of  euervation ;  but 
in  cooler  parts  of  the  tweuty-four  houra  tliere  is  a  compen- 
satiog  energy.  And  if  vaiieties  of  the  human  lace  adapted 
to  these  localitiea,  Show,  in  cotnparison  with  ourselvea,  some 
Indolence,  this  does  not  seem  greater  tliau,  or  evcn  equal  to, 
the  indolence  of  the  primitive  man  in  tcmpeiate  cli- 
mates.  Contemplated  in  the  mass,   facta   de   not 

countenance  the  cutrent  idea  that  greut  Iteat  hinders  progresB. 
All  tbe  earliest  recorded  civilizations  belouged  to  regions 
vbich,  if  not  tropical,  almust  equal  tlie  tropics  in  hei^ht  of 
temperature.  India  and  Southern  Cliiiia,  as  still  exisling, 
ehoT  US  great  social  evolutions  within  the  tropica.  Tlie  vnst 
architectUTal  remains  of  Jftva  and  of  Cambodia  yiüld  prools 
of  other  tropical  civilizations  in  the  Käst;  wliile  the  extinct 
societies  of  Ciintral  America,  Mexico,  and  rem,  uced  but  bo 
named  to  make  it  mnnil'est  Uiat  in  the  New  Wurld  also,  thcre 
were  in  past  times  great  advances  in  Iiot  regions.  It 

is  tliiis,  too,  if  we  conip;ire  sociütiea  of  riidcr  typea  thnt  have 
developed  in  wann  chumtes,  with  allied  societiea  belouging 
to  colder  cliniatea.  Tahiti,  the  Tonga  Islnnda,  and  the  Sand- 
uich  Islands,  are  within  the  trojiics ;  and  in  tliem,  when  lirst 
discovered,  there  had  been  reaclied  atngea  of  evolution  wliich 
were  remarkable  considering  the  absence  of  mctala 

I  do  not  igiiore  tlie  fuct  that  in  recent  tinics  societiea  hti\Q 
evolved  most,  both  in  size  and  coniplexity,  in  toniperau; 
regions.  I  simply  join  with  tbis  the  fact  that  the  tirat 
couaiderable  societiea  arose,  and  the  priniary  stngcs  of  social 
development  were  reached,  in  bot  cliniatea.  Tho  tnith  ivoiild 
seem  to  be  tliat  the  earlier  phascs  of  progresa  had  to  be 
passed  through  wbere  the  resistances  oHered  by  inorgunic 
couditiona  were  leiist;  tbat  whcu  tbe  arts  of  lifo  had  been 
advanced,  it  became  jiossible  for  societios  to  dcvelo;)  in 
regions  wlicre  the  resistances  wtti-e  grciiLor;  and  that  fiirtlier 
developments  in  tbe  arts  of  life,  with  the  further  discijdine 
in   co-opcration    afcompanying   theni,    enabied    subaciiuent 

c  2 
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societies  to  take  root  and  grow  in  regions  whicli,  by  climatic 
and  other  conditions,  offered  relatively-great  resistances. 

We  must  therefore  say  that  solar  radiation,  being  the 
source  of  those  forces  by  which  life,  vegetal  and  animal,  is 
carried  on;  and  being,  by  implication,  the  source  of  the 
forces  displayed  in  human  life,  and  consequently  in  social 
life ;  it  results  that  there  can  be  no  considerable  social  evolu- 
tion  on  tracts  of  the  Earth's  surface  where  solar  radiation  is 
very  feeble.  Though,  contrariwise,  there  is  on  some  tracts  a 
solar  radiation  in  excess  of  the  degree  moöt  favourable  to  vital 
actions ;  yet  the  consequent  hindrance  to  social  evolution  is 
relatively  smalL  Further,  we  conclude  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  light  and  heat  is  especially  requisite  during  those 
first  stages  of  progress  in  which  social  vitality  is  smalL 

§  16.  Passing  over  such  traits  of  climate  as  variability 
and  equability,  whether  diurnal,  annual,  or  irregulär,  all  of 
which  have  their  eflfects  on  human  activities,  and  therefore 
on  social  phenomena,  I  will  name  one  other  climatic  trait 
that  appears  to  be  an  important  factor.  I  refer  to  the 
quality  of  the  air  in  respect  of  dryness  or  moisture. 

Either  extreme  brings  indirect  impediments  to  civilization, 
which  we  may  note  before  observing  the  direct  efFects. 
That  great  dryness  of  the  air,  causing  a  parched  surface  and 
a  scanty  Vegetation,  negatives  the  multiplication  needed  for 
advanced  social  life,  is  a  familiär  fact.  And  it  is  a  fact, 
though  not  a  familiär  one,  that  extreme  humidity,  especially 
wheu  joined  with  great  heat,  may  raise  unexpected  obstacles 
to  progress  ;  as,  for  example,  in  parts  of  East  Africa,  where 
"  the  Springs  of  powder-flasks  exposed  to  the  damp  snap  like 
toasted  quills ;  .  .  .  paper,  becoming  soft  and  soppy  by 
the  loss  of  glaziug,  acts  as  a  blotter;  .  .  .  metals  are 
ever  rusty;  ,  .  .  and  gunpowder,  if  not  kept  from  the 
air,  refuses  to  ignite." 

But  it  is  the  direct  effects  of  different  hygrometric  states, 
which  are  most  noteworthy — the  effects  on  the  vital  processes. 
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and,  tliereforei  on  the  individnal  activities,  and,  through 
them,  on  the  social  activities.  Bodüy  functions  are  facüitated 
hj  atmospheric  conditions  wMch  make  evaporatioa  from  the 
skdn  and  longa  rapid.  That  weak  persona,  whose  variations 
of  bealth  fnmish  good  teats,  are  worse  when  the  air  ia 
aarcbarged  with  vater,  and  are  better  when  the  veather  ia 
fine;  and  that  eommonly  such  persona  are  enervated  by 
residence  in  moiat  localitiea  but  iuvigorated  by  reaidence  in 
dry  ones,  are  facta  generally  recognized.  And  this  relation 
of  cause  and  efTect,  manifest  in  individuala,  doubtless  holda  in 
races.  Throughout  teniperate  regions,  differences  of  constitu- 
tional  activity  due  to  differencea  of  atmospheric  humidity, 
ara  Ie9s  traceable  than  in  torrid  regiona:  the  reason  being 
that  all  the  inhabitanta  are  subject  to  a  tolerably  quiclc 
escape  of  water  from  their  surfoces ;  aince  the  air,  though 
well  charged  with  water,  will  take  np  more  when  its 
temperature,  previoualy  low,  is  raiaed  by  contact  with  the 
body.  But  it  ia  otherwise  in  tropical  regions  where  the  body 
and  tbe  air  bathing  it  differ  niuch  less  in  temperature ;  and 
where,  indeed,  the  air  ia  aometimea  higher  in  temperature 
than  the  body.  Here  the  rate  of  evapnration  dependa  almost 
whoUy  on  the  quantity  of  surrounding  vapour.  If  the  air  is 
bot  and  moist,  the  escape  of  water  through  the  skin  and 
lunga  is  greatly  hindered ;  white  it  is  greatly  facüitated  if  tlie 
ttir  is  hot  and  dry.  Hence  in  the  torrid  zone,  we  may  expect 
constitutional  differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  low 
steaming  tracts  and  the  inhabitants  of  tracta-  parched  with 
heat  Needful  aa  are  cutaneoua  and  pulmonary  evaporation 
for  maiiitaining  the  movement  of  fluids  through  the  tissues 
and  tbus  furthering  molecular  changes,  it  is  to  be  inferi'ed 
that,  other  thinga  equal,  there  will  be  more  bodily  activity  iu 
tbe  people  of  hot  and  dry  localitiea  than  in  the  people  of  hot 
nnd  humid  localitiea. 

The  evidence  justifies  thia  inference.  The  earliest-recoi'ded 
civilization  grew  up  in  a  hot  and  dry  region — Egypt;  and  in 
Lot  and  dry  regiona  also  arose  the  ISabylonian,  Assprian,  aud 
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PlicBnician  civilizations.  But  the  facts  when  stated  in  terms 
of  nations  are  far  less  striking  than  when  stated  in  terms  of 
races.  On  glancing  over  a  general  rain-map,  there  will  be 
Seen  an  almost-eontinuous  area  marked  "rainless  district," 
extending  across  North  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  on  through 
Thibet  into  Mongolia ;  and  from  within,  or  from  the  borders 
of,  this  district,  have  come  all  the  conquering  races  of  the 
Old  World.  We  have  the  Tartar  race,  which,  passing  the 
Southern  mountain-boundary  of  this  rainless  district,  peopled 
China  and  the  regions  between  it  and  India — thrusting  the 
aborigines  of  these  areas  into  the  hilly  tracts  ;  and  which  has 
sent  successive  waves  of  invaders  not  into  these  regions  only, 
but  into  the  West.  We  have  the  Aryan  race,  overspreadini^ 
India  and  making  its  way  through  Europe.  We  have  the 
Semitic  race,  becoming  dominant  in  North  Africa,  and, 
spurred  on  by  Mahommedan  fanaticism,  subduing  parts  of 
J!iurope.  That  is  to  say,  besides  the  Egyptian  race,  which 
became  powerful  in  the  hot  and  dry  Valley  of  the  Nile,  we 
have  three  races  widely  uniike  in  type,  which,  from  different 
parts  of  the  rainless  district  have  spread  over  regions 
relatively  humid.  Original  superiority  of  type  Wcis 

not  the  common  trait  of  these  peoples :  the  Tartar  type  is 
inferior,  as  was  the  Eg}''ptian.  But  the  common  trait,  as 
proved  by  subjugation  of  other  peoples,  was  energy.  And 
when  we  see  that  this  common  trait  in  kinds  of  men  other- 
wise  uniike,  had  for  its  concomitant  their  long-continued 
subjection  to  these  special  climatic  conditions — when  we  find, 
further,  that  from  the  region  chai-acterized  by  these  conditions, 
the  earlier  waves  of  conquering  emigrants,  losing  in  moister 
countries  their  ancestral  energy,  were  over-run  by  later  waves 
of  the  same  kind  of  men,  or  of  otlier  kinds,  Coming  from  this 
region ;  we  get  strong  reason  for  inferring  a  relation  between 
constitutional  vigour  and  the  presence  of  an  air  which,  by  its 
warmth  and  dryness,  facilitates  the  vital  actions.  A 

striking  verification  is  at  band.  The  rain-map  of  the  New 
World  shows  that  the  largest  of  the  parts  distinguished  as 
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almost  rainless,  ts  tbat  Central-Ämerican  and  Mexican 
region  in  which  indigenous  civilizationa  developed ;  and  that 
the  only  other  rainless  district  is  ttiat  part  of  tlie  aucient 
Penivian  territory,  in  which  the  pre-Ynca  civiliz,ition  haa 
left  its  most  conspicuous  traces.  Inductivcly,  tlien,  the 
h'idence  justifiea  in  a  remarkable  mannet  the  physiological 
leduction.  Nor  are  there  wanting  minor  verifica- 

äons.  Spcaking  of  the  varietics  of  negmes,  Livingstone  saj's 
— "  Heat  alone  does  not  produce  blackness  of  skin,  but  heat 
with  moisture  seems  to  insure  the  deepest  liue " ;  and 
Schweinfurth  remarks  on  the  relative  blackness  of  the  Denka 
and  otber  tribes  living  on  the  alluvial  plains,  and  contrasts 
them  with  "  the  les3  swarthy  and  more  robust  races  who 
inhabit  the  pocky  hills  of  the  iuterior":  differences  with 
which  there  go  differences  of  energy.  But  I  note  tliis  fact  for 
the  purpoae  of  suggestiiig  its  probable  conuexion  with  the 
fact  that  the  lighter-skinned  races  are  habitually  the  domi- 
nant races.  We  see  it  to  have  been  ao  in  Egypt,  It  was  so 
with  the  races  spreading  soutli  from  Central  Äsia.  Traditions 
imply  that  it  was  so  in  Central  America  and  Peru.  Spcke 
says: — "  I  have  always  found  the  lighter-coloured  aavagea  more 
boisterous  and  warlike  than  those  of  a  dingier  hue."  And  if, 
heat  being  the  same,  darkness  of  skin  accompanies  humidity 
of  the  air,  while  lightness  of  skin  accompanies  dryness  of  the 
air,  then,  in  this  habitual  predominance  of  the  fair  varieties 
of  men,  we  find  further  evidence  that  coostitutional  activity, 
and  in  so  far  social  developmeüt,  is  favoured  by  a.  climatc 
conducing  to  rapid  evaporation. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  energy  thus  resulting  dctermines, 
of  itself,  higher  social  developmönt :  this  ia  neither  implied 
dediictively  nor  shown  inductively.  Ent  greater  energy, 
making  easy  the  conquest  of  less  active  races  and  the  Usurpa- 
tion of  their  richer  and  more  voried  Imbitats,  aiso  makes 
possible  a  better  utitization  of  such  habitats. 

§  17.  On  passing  from  cUmate  to  surface,  we  have  to  uotc. 
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first,  the  effects  of  its  configuration,  as  favouring  or  hindering 
social  Integration. 

That  the  habits  of  hunters  or  nomads  may  be  changed  into 
those  required  for  settled  life,  the  surface  occupied  must  be 
one  within  "which  coercion  is  easy,  and  beyond  which  the 
difficulties  of  existence  are  great.  The  unconquerableness  of 
mountain  tribes,  difficult  to  get  at,  has  been  in  many  times 
and  in  many  places  exemplified.  Instance  the  Illyrians,  who 
remained  independent  of  the  adjacent  Greeks,  gave  trouble  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  mostly  recovered  their  independence 
after  the  death  of  Alexander ;  instance  the  Montenegrins ; 
instance  the  Swiss;  instance  the  people  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  inhabitants  of  desert-tracts,  as  well  as  those  of  mountain- 
tracts,  are  diificult  to  consolidate :  facility  of  escape,  joined 
with  ability  to  live  in  sterile  regions,  greatly  hinder  social 
Subordination.  Within   our   own   island,  surfaces 

otherwise  widely  unlike  have  similarly  hindered  political 
integration,  when  their  physical  traits  have  made  it  difficult 
to  reach  their  occupants.  The  history  of  Wales  shows  us  how, 
within  that  mountainous  district  itself,  Subordination  to  one 
ruler  was  hard  to  establish ;  and  still  more  how  hard  it  was 
to  bring  the  whole  under  the  central  power :  from  the  Old- 
English  period  down  to  1400,  eight  centuries  of  resistance 
passed  before  the  subjugation  was  complete,  and  a  further 
interval  before  the  final  incorporation  with  England.  The 
Pens,  in  the  earliest  times  a  haunt  of  maraudcrs  and  of  those 
who  escaped  from  established  power,  became,  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  the  last  refuge  of  the  still-resisting  English ; 
who,  for  many  years,  maintained  their  freedom  in  this  tract, 
made  almost  inaccessible  by  morasses.  The  prolonged 
independence  of  the  Highland  clans,  who  were  subjugated 
only  after  General  Wade's  roads  put  their  refuges  within 
reach,  yields  a  later  proof.  Conversely,  social  inte- 

gration is  easy  within  a  territory  which,  while  able  to  suppoi  t 
a  large  population,  affords  facilities  for  coercing  the  imits 
of  tbat  population :    especially  if  it  is  bounded  by  regions 
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offering  litÜe  flustenance,  or  pcopled  by  encmics,  or  both 
Egypt  fulülled  these  coaditions  in  a  high  de^^e.  Govern- 
mental force  was  unimpeded  by  physical  obsUtcles  witliin  the. 
occupied  area;  and  escape  from  it  into  tlie  adjacent  desert 
involved  either  starvation  or  robbeiy  and  enalaveincnt  by 
wandering  hordes.  Then  in  small  axeas  siirroundud  by  the 
sea,  such  as  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti,  Tonga,  Samoa, 
vhere  a  barrier  to  flight  is  formed  by  a  dusert  of  water 
instead  of  a  desert  of  sand,  the  requireinerits  are  equnily 
well  fulfilled.  Tliua  we  may  figuratively  say  that  social 
Integration  ia  a  process  of  welding,  which  can  be  eflected  only 
when  there  are  both  pressure  and  difficulty  in  evading  that 
pressure.  And  here,  indeed,  we  are  reniindcd  liow, 

in  extreme  cases,  the  natura  of  tlie  surface  pernianently 
determines  the  type  of  social  life  it  bcars.  From  the  earliest 
recorded  timea,  arid  tracts  in  tbe  East  havo  been  peopled  by 
Semitic  tribes  having  an  adapted  social  type.  Tlie  descrip- 
tion  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Scythiaii's  mwle  of  life 
and  Bocial  or<!anization,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
given  of  the  Kalmucks  by  Pallas.  Even  were  regions  iitted 
for  nomnds  to  liave  their  inliabitants  externiinated,  tiicy  would 
be  re-peopled  by  refiigees  from  neighbouring  settled  societies ; 
who  Tould  similarly  be  conipelled  to  wunder,  and  would 
aimilarly  acquire  üt  forius  of  uuion.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
modern  instance  in  point :  not  exactly  of  a  re-genc^is  of  an 
adapted  social  type,  but  of  a  genesia  de  novo.  Siiice  tlie 
colonization  of  South  America,  some  of  the  panip^is  have 
become  the  homes  of  robber-tribes  like  Bedouins. 

Änother  trait  of  the  inhabited  avea  to  be  noted  as  in- 
fluential,  is  its  degree  of  heterogeiieity.  Other  tliiugs  e(iual, 
localities  that  are  uniform  in  structurc  are  unfnvourable  to 
social  progresa.  Leaving  out  for  the  present  its  eflecta  on 
the  Flora  and  Fauna,  samencss  of  surface  imiilies  absonce  of 
varied  inoi^anic  materials,  absence  of  varied  experiences, 
absence  of  varied  habits,  and,  tberefore,  puta  obstacles  to  in- 
dustrial  development  and  the  arts  of  life.     Keitlier  Central 
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Asia,  nor  Central  Africa,  nor  the  central  region  of  either 

American  continent,  has   been   the   seat  of  an  indigenous 

civilizatiön  of  any  height     Eegions  like  the  Eussian  steppe?, 

however  possible  it  may  be  to  carry  into  them  civilizatiön 

elsewhere  developed,  are  regions  within  which  civilizatiön  is 

not  likely  to  be  initiated ;  because  the  differentiating  agencies 

are  insufficient.     When  quite  otherwise  caused,  uniformity 

of  habitat  has  still  the  like  efFect.     As  Professor  Dana  asks 

respecting  a  coral-island : — 

"■  How  many  of  the  various  arts  of  civilized  life  could  exist  in  a  land 
where  shells  are  the  only  cutting  instruments  .  .  .  freah  water 
barely  enough  f  or  household  purposes, — no  streams,  nor  mountains,  nor 
hüls?  How  miich  of  the  poetry  and  literature  of  Europe  would  be 
intelligible  to  persons  whoee  ideas  had  expanded  only  to  the  limits  of  a 
coral-island,  who  had  never  conceived  of  a  surface  of  land  above  half  a 
mile  in  breadth— of  a  slope  higher  than  a  beach,  or  of  a  change  iu 
seasons  beyond  a  Variation  in  the  prevalence  of  rain  1 " 

Contrariwise,  th?  influeuces  of  geological  and  geographica! 
heterogeneity  in  furthering  social  development,  are  con- 
spicuous.  Though,  considered  absolutely,  the  Nile-valley  is 
not  physically  multiform,  yet  it  is  multiform  in  comparison 
with  surrounding  tracts ;  and  it  presents  that  which  seems 
the  most  constant  antecedent  to  civilizatiön — the  juxtaposi- 
tion  of  land  and  water.  Though  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  had  habitats  that  were  not  specially  varied,  yet 
they  were  more  varied  than  the  riverless  regions  lying  East 
and  West.  The  strip  of  territory  iu  which  the  Phoeniciau 
Society  arose,  had  a  relatively-extensive  coast ;  many  rivers 
furnishing  at  their  mouths  sites  for  the  chief  cities ;  plains 
and  Valleys  running  inland,  with  hills  between  them  and 
mountains  beyond  them.  Still  more  does  heterogeneity  dis- 
tinguish  the  area  in  which  the  Greek  society  evolved :  it  is 
varied  in  its  multitudinoas  and  complex  distributions  of  land 
and  sea,  in  its  contoiir  of  surface,  in  its  seil.  **  No  part  of 
Europe — ^perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  no  part  of 
the   World — presents  so  great  a  variety  of  natural  features 
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within  the  same  area  a3  Greece,"  The  Grecka  tliemselvo, 
indeed,  obseived  the  efTcct^  oF  locat  circumstaDces  in  so  far 
an  nnlikeness  betweea  coast  and  intcrior  goea.  As  says 
Mr.  Grotc  :— 

"  The  ancient  philosophera  and  legislatora  were  deeptj  impresscil 
Trith  the  contraat  between  r.n  inl.ind  and  a  maritime  city  :  in  th<! 
fiirmer  aimplicity  and  uniformity  of  liFe,  tetiuciCy  of  atiL'ient  Lnbitti  nii>1 
dUlike  of  wbat  ia  aew  and  foi'eij,'!),  great  force  of  exciuaive  symputliy 
and  naiTow  ränge  both  of  objecto  and  ideaa  ;  in  the  latter,  variety  uinl 
novelty  of  Bensiitions,  ejtpanaive  imagiiiation,  tolerution  and  occAAionitl 
preference  for  extraneoua  cuatomn,  greatiT  activity  of  tha  iudiviiiual 
nnd  correaponding  niutability  of  the  tiUite." 

Though  the  difTei-ences  here  described  are  mnhily  due  to 
abseiice  nnd  presence  of  foreign  iutercourse ;  yet,  sincc  this 
itaelf  ia  dependent  on  Ihe  lucul  relittions  of  hnid  and  sea, 
thcBe  relations  must  be  recoguized  as  primnrj*  caiisi»  of 
the  differencea.  Just  observinrr  ihnt  in  Italy  Uke^vise,  civi- 
lizution  found  a  seat  of  considerable  comploxity,  geologiail 
and  geographica!,  we  inay  pass  to  the  New  World,  where  wo 
aee  the  same  thirg.  Central  America,  whicli  was  the  sourco 
of  its  indigunniia  civilizations,  is  characterizod  by  conipara- 
tive  multifoniiity.  So,  too,  with  Mexico  aud  with  Peru. 
Tho  Mexican  tnbleland,  surrounded  by  mnnntains,  containcd 
many  lakcs :  tlinfc  of  Tezeiico,  with  ita  islumla  and  shorc'', 
boing  the  aeat  of  Government;  and  throngh  Peru,  varied  in 
fiurface,  the  Ynca-power  spread  from  the  mouatainous  islands 
of  the  large,  irregulär,  elevated  lakc,  Titicaco. 

How  soil  aftccta  progrosa  remains  to  be  observed.  The 
helhi  that  easy  obtainment  of  food  ia  nnfavourable  to  3oci;tI 
evolution,  wliile  not  without  an  dement  of  truth,  is  by  no 
mcana  true  as  currently  aceepted.  The  aemi-civilized  peoplfs 
of  the  Pacific — the  Saudwich  Islanders,  Tahitians,  Tongana, 
Samoans,  Fijians — show  na  considerable  advances  mado  in 
places  where  great  productiveneaa  renders  life  unlabonou«. 
In  Sumatra,  ivhere  rice  yields  80  to  140  fold,  ond  in  Mada- 
grwcar,  where  it  yields  50  to  100  fold,  social  development 
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has  not  been  msigniöcant  Kaffirs,  inhabiting  a  tract  having 
rieh  and  extensive  pastuiage,  contrast  favourably,  both  in- 
dividually  and  socially,  with  neighbooring  races  occupying 
regions  that  are  relatively  unproductive ;  and  those  parts  of 
Central  Africa  in  which  the  indigenes  have  made  most  social 
progress,  as  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  have  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tions.  Indeed,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  Nile-valley,  and  the 
exceptionally-fertilizing  process  it  is  subject  to,  we  see  that 
the  most  ancient  social  development  known  to  ns,  b^an 
in  a  legion  which,  fulfilling  other  reqnirements,  was  also 
charactenzed  by  great  natural  productiveness. 

And  her«,  with  respect  to  fertility,  we  may  recognize  a 
truth  allied  to  that  which  we  recognized  in  respect  to  cli- 
mate ;  namely,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  social  evolution  are 
possible  only  where  the  lesistances  to  be  overcome  are  smalL 
As  those  arts  of  life  by  which  loss  of  heat  is  prevented,  must 
be  considerably  advanced  before  relatively-inclement  r^ons 
can  be  well  peopled ;  so,  the  agricultural  arts  must  be  con- 
siderably advanced  before  the  less  fertile  tracts  can  support 
populations  large  enough  for  civilization.  And  since  arts  of 
every  kind  develop  only  as  societies  progress  in  size  and 
structure,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  societies  having 
habitats  where  abundant  food  can  be  procured  by  inferior 
arts,  before  there  can  arise  the  arts  required  for  dealing  with 
less  productive  habitats.  While  yet  low  and  feeble,  societies 
can  survive  only  where  the  circumstances  are  least  trying. 
The  ability  to  survive  where  circumstances  are  more  trjring 
can  be  possessed  only  by  the  higher  and  stronger  societies 
descendiog  from  these ;  and  inheriting  their  acquired  Organi- 
zation, appliances,  and  knowledge. 

It  should  be  added  that  variety  of  soil  is  a  factor  of  im- 
portance;  since  this  helps  to  cause  that  muliiplicity  of 
A'egetal  products  which  largely  aids  social  progress.  In 
Sandy  Damara-land,  where  four  kinds  of  mimosas  exclude 
nearly  every  other  kind  of  tree  or  bush,  it  is  clear  that, 
apart  from  f urther  obstacles  to  progress,  paucity  of  materials 
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mtist  be  a  great  ome.    But  heie  we  verge  upon  anotlicr  order 
of  factois. 

§  18.  The  character  of  its  Floia  affects  in  a  varicty  of 
ways  ihe  fitaiess  of  a  habitat  for  supporÜDg  a  society.  At 
the  Chief  of  these  we  znnst  glance. 

Some  of  ihe  Esquimaux  have  no  wood  at  all;  while 
otheiB  have  only  that  which  comes  to  them  as  ocean-nlrifL 
By  UEÖng  snow  or  ice  to  build  their  houses,  and  by  the  shiils 
they  aie  put  to  in  making  cups  of  seal-skin,  fishing-lines 
and  nets  of  whalebone,  and  even  bows  of  bone  or  hom, 
these  people  sbow  us  how  greatly  advance  in  the  arts  of  life 
18  hindered  by  lack  of  fit  vegetal  products,  With  this  Arctic 
race,  too,  as  also  with  the  nearly  Antaretic  Fuegians,  we  see 
ihat  the  absence  or  extreme  scareity  of  useful  plants  is  an 
insormonntable  impediment  to  social  progress.  Evidence 
better  than  that  fumished  by  these  regions  (where  extreme 
cold  is  a  coexisting  hindrance)  comes  from  Australia ;  where, 
in  a  dimate  that  is  on  the  whole  favourable,  the  paucity  of 
plants  available  for  the  parposes  of  life  has  been  a  part- 
cause  of  continned  arrest  at  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism. 
Laige  tracts  of  it,  supporting  bat  one  inhabitant  to  sixty 
Square  miles,  admit  of  no  approach  to  that  populousness 
which  is  a  needf ul  antecedeiit  to  civilization. 

Conversely,  aller  observing  how  growth  of  population, 
making  social  advance  possible,  is  furthered  by  abundance  of 
vegetal  products,  we  may  ol>serve  how  variety  of  vegetal 
products  condiices  to  the  same  efTect  Not  only  in  Uio 
cases  of  the  slightly-developed  societies  occupying  regions 
eorered  by  a  lieter«>geneous  Flora,  do  we  see  that  dei>endence 
on  many  kinds  of  roots,  fruits,  cereals,  ctb.,  is  a  safeguard 
ngainst  the  famines  caused  by  failure  of  any  single  crop ; 
but  we  see  that  the  materials  fuinished  by  a  heterogeucous 
Flora,  make  possible  a  multiplication  of  applianccs,  a  couse- 
quent  advance  of  the  arts,  and  an  acconipanying  develop- 
ment  of  skill  and  iutelligence.    The  Tahitiaus  havo  on  their 
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Kfzi  c€  vü^  13  rvisi  cords^  £äüng  lix>es,  rai^r.g,  esc :  tbe 
itp&'Lczk.  c^j  pc^epired,  fcncsbes  a  cJoch  f 3r  tbeir  Tuioot 

f  :t  ltt*V^^  &eT{s.  u»l  TSEk«3  düoies^  iz^plezscziis ;  tber 
L&T»  p^sf^ff  P^*^^  lickEai  soeass  for  tbeir  «ii^sents»  fioven 
i'.z  aji^  vT3£i2^  AD-l  nPirkW>fy ;  tbey  have  dv€s  for  sMmpH 
:r.z  pfcsieüs  OQ  üisfr  dieses — au  besi-ies  t^ite  TTiric^äs  focds» 
X'Täk^trzh,  LKTO,  yazns,  sveEC-pocaiaesv  ajTs>w-rK"Cs  feii-iool, 

eift.'.  g^l^iag  t2H=3  Ia>  prDri;ice  nisaenxis  xmde  di<b<>&     And 

tii£  ciiIizLii^'ja  oi  &n  thtse  nuseriAls  ünpl*es  a  cclmi«  wfaieh 

in  Tsrk«:«  w&j?  fonheis  social  advaace.    Kindred  lesnhs 

irsi  l:k»  cacdss  haT%  arisen  amocz  an  adjAcent   people, 

xrj^är  mklike  in  characser  and  roliiscal  orzanicuion.     In  a 

Zji'jcifii  €2i&r&:;c:nxed  br  a  like  vazien-  cf  ve^iai  producu« 

v^'j&t  fcrrxio^  farnilttk  the  Iljiansv  bare  Crreloped  their 

ii^  yy  a  i*r.rreR  comparable  ^th  that  of  the  Tahiiians»  and 

L^re  a  dhi^-CA  of  lal^jin-  and  a  ocm3ie!v:ial  orzanixaiion  that 

aie  er«!  scpcröir.    Aicong  ihe  tb<>nsand  spiecics  of  indigenons 

j'la2:t£  in  iLe  Iiji  Islan-Is,  ihere  are  such  as  famish  materials 

f :r  all  fup-jSES,  from  the  buCding  oi  war-canoes  carTring 

£ W  E^en  co-wn  xo  the  making  of  djes  and  peifiimes^     It  may, 

iiA^aed.  he  izrjed  thax  the  New  Zealanders,  exhibitin^  a  social 

d^Telopment  aldn  to  that  i^acLed  in  Tahiti  and  Fiji,  had  a 

1  ar^ita:  of  which  the  indigenous  Flöia  was  not  varied.     But 

l:.e  re^Iv  is  that  boA  by  their  language  and  their  nivihology, 

t',e  Xtir  Z^sälanders  are  shown  to  have  separaied  from  other 

Ililavr^-Polmesians  afier  the  arts  of  life   ItaJ   been  con- 

f :  ieraluT  a>ivanced ;  and  that  they  broujht  these  aits  (as 

vell  as  sT'nie  cnhivaied  plants;  to  a  lejion  which,  tliongh 

j*'-jr  in  eUble  pLants^  supplied  in  abundance  planis  ouier- 

As  aVjve  hiüted,  meie  luxnriance  of  Vegetation  is  in  snme 
ca^^  a  hindiaaoe  to  progress^      Even  thai  inclement  regiun 
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iuhabited  by  the  Fuegians,  is,  stränge  to  say,  made  worse  by 
the  dense  growth  of  useless  underwood  which  clothes  the 
rocky  hills.  Living  though  they  do  under  conditions  otlier- 
wise  so  different,  the  Andamanese,  too,  are  restricted  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  by  the  impenetrable  thickets  which  cover 
the  land.  Indeed  various  equatorial  regions,  made  almost 
useless  even  to  the  semi-civilized  by  jungle  and  tangled 
forest,  were  utterly  useless  to  the  aborigines,  who  had  no 
tools  for  Clearing  the  ground.  The  primitive  man,  possessing 
rüde  stone  implements  only,  found  but  few  parts  of  the 
Earth's  surface  wliich,  neither  too  banden  nor  bearing  too 
luxuriant  a  Vegetation,  were  available:  so  again  reminding 
US  that  rudimentary  societies  are  at  the  mercy  of  environing 
conditions. 

§  19.  There  remains  to  be  treated  the  Fauna  of  the  region 
inhabited.  Evidently  this  aflects  greatly  both  the  degree  of 
social  growth  and  the  type  of  that  growth. 

The  presence  or  abseuce  of  wüd  animals  fit  for  food,  influ- 
ential  as  it  is  in  determining  the  kind  of  individual  life,  is 
tlierefore  iiifluential  in  determining  the  kind  of  social  Organi- 
zation. Where,  as  in  North  America,  there  existed  ganie 
enough  to  support  the  aboriginal  races,  hunting  continued 
the  dominant  activity ;  aiid  a  partially-nomadic  habit  being 
entailed  by  migrations  after  garae,  there  was  a  persistent 
impediment  to  agriculture,  to  increase  of  population,  and 
to  industrial  development  We  have  but  to  consider  the 
antithetical  case  of  the  various  Polynesian  races,  and  to 
observe  how,  in  the  absence  of  a  cousiderable  land-Faiina, 
they  have  been  forced  into  agriculture  with  its  concomitant 
settled  life,  larger  population,  and  advanced  arts,  to  see  how 
great  an  effect  the  kind  and  amount  of  utilizable  animal-life 
has  ou  civilization.  When  we  glance  at  that  pas- 

toral type  of  Society  which,  still  existing,  has  played  in  past 
times  an  important  part  in  human  progi*ess,  we  again  see  that 
over  wide  regions  the  indigenous   Fauna  has  been   chiefly 
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infinenöiJ  in  fi-Hin  tbf  form  of  soösl  mücni.     On  äie  tmt 

— ^iioiwx.  t^TUfT«  den,  fiitepf  u  pasa — 'ilit  pM3,cn]  ifc  iat- 
Iciweä  'in-  liit'  ihn«  pmai  cuuqDemu:  isoes  in  tiieir  onpial 
Mlfiiais.  v^:>iild  lisTf  Iwed  intposäUe;  snd,  «o  Ü>e  toiber 

\mTi-    r'i  ■  -c   r~Ti.-i  f£  üft-  iraf   TnmtwOfvtt  ■wü  ÜUil   foRDatälK 

(f  lar2^  fiitziiej  md  oif  -wMcb  k  saeäed  for  Ibe  bi£:beT  sociil 
TtÜEätntf.  l*iL  rwcaiiiiig  tbe  CBsts  of  tlte  LajiluKkis  vid 
lltiär  TsinSefT  cnd  ä«ss.  tLe  Tuxa»  viiii  ilieir  boraes  asd 
'■«if:''!*  End  tbf  äonlil  ^TUHriratTW  'WÜ  litfcij  T1»TTi»B  lud  giriof»- 
jiis^.  i:  '»ec^iiufs  olnöcius.  wo,  üaa  i&  Ts»<ne  csscs  i^  nuaire 
of  tiie  Fiicnk.  joised  «iüi  Üua  of  tlie  smiMot,  sd^  oanosaes 
V  ut  &  c&nse  oT  amsa  u  s  eenaio  sn^  of  erolnäaiL 

TTkif  Ute  FbiuiB  af  ccuiXBiiiiiic  m  «hnndaijoe  co"  scMtstr 
cf  crearcTef  tiaafi;]  to  atiai  is  an  impCEnuit  iACUir,  ii  is  als» 
m  imiüirLfiia  iatuir  as  ocmiaizdng  as  almndasoe  or  scardrr 
ctf  injcnciof  crä&.ro'es.  Tht  presenee  of  ii>e  lu^Tf?  nnÜTnes 
i&.  in  BifUii  ym:-*!^..  a  Kncms  impadiroeat  to  XKial  hft :  as  ia 
fücmaaiL  v^liS-^  T-n»  w*  IL»  sd  imocaiiiQotilT  deTKipalaled  br 
lüur^ :  &§  in  ladü,  "vbere  '  a  sn^  ügre^  c&nfted  ibe  desirac- 
timi  uf  IS  Tfn&res,  aitd  250  sqoan  müts  of  oohqdt  w»e 
tia^.'im  om  of  cclEvaatiii,''  asd  »bere  *  in  lS6i'  «ne  iü:ress 
klll^3  3  iC  pwij-lfL  a2kd  sKij^>ed  a  pnlilic  read  f cir  maiiv  weets." 
liidt::ed  Tt  iKÄd  lifoi  rpcal]  li»  evüs  onne  suSrTtä  m  EiLrlasd 
fj^uii  wulrfs,  a:!id  ibose  si£!I  ssffexed  in  some  paits  of 
Eiin^e,  to  «et  liiai  freedcna  10  cbjtt  <m  oat-Joc«-  oocspadoms 
and  iiiiieTC«iiT%,  wLicb  15  among  ibe  cosdiucnis  10  social 
uZTHjtrit,  iQBT  lie  lioderftd  W  predaioiT-  ■Tiimalg  Xw  nast 
■»■*•  i'.Fjat  bc-w  greailT  airriciJiDre  is  occssi<>Dal]T  interferad 
iriib  liy  i^^cilis:  a^  a^raio,  in  India.  vbere  over  25,dOO 
jierscicE  die  of  saak«-löi£  anmuUir.  To  vbieb  evils  directly 
iiiflia«d  1>T  Ute  iääter  »T^^tnalc  nust  be  added  tbe  iodirect 
efüs  vbicä  they  yän  äaeets  in  inflicdnq;,  bj*  destzoying 
iTüpä.  Soiüfdiikes  injime«  of  tbis  hst  kind  oonsiderablj 
a.Sf>ai  Ute  in:<!ie  of  indit-idad  life  and  oonseqaenUj  of  social 
li&  i  as  in  Kaäiland,  vheie  0c>ps  are  sntjact  w  gieu  depie- 
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dations  fiom  TTmufifnn^,  biids,  and  ioBects,  aDd  vbere  the 
transformation  of  the  pastoral  State  into  b  h^ber  State  is  tbus 
disoooiaged ;  or  as  in  the  Bechuana-country,  which,  while 
"  peopled  witb  countless  berds  of  game,  is  Eomätimes  devas- 
tated  by  swanna  of  locusts."  Clearly,  wbere  the  iiidustrial 
tendenoles  aie  feeble,  uncertaiuty  in  getting  a  leturo  for 
labour  must  binder  the  development  of  tbem,  and  cause  lever- 
sion  to  older  modes  of  life,  if  these  can  still  be  punued. 

Many  otber  mischiefe,  cansed  especially  by  insects,  seri' 
onsly  interfere  witb  social  progress.  Even  familiär  expe- 
rienoes  in  Scotland,  wbere  the  midges  sometimea  drive  one 
indo(»s,  show  bow  greatly  "tbe  plague  of  flies"  must,  in 
tropical  regions,  impede  outdoor  labour.  Wbere,  as  on  the 
Orinoco,  the  moming  salutation  is — "  How  are  we  to-day  for 
tbe  mosqoitos  1 "  and  wbere  tbe  torment  is  such  that  a  priest 
could  not  believe  Humboldt  voluntarily  submitted  to  it 
meiely  that  he  tnight  see  the  country,  tbe  desire  for  relief 
must  often  out-balance  tbe  already-feeble  motive  to  work. 
Even  the  efiecta  of  flies  on  catUe  indirectly  modify  social 
life ;  as  among  the  Kitghiz,  who,  in  May,  when  tbe  steppes 
aie  covered  witb  rieb  pasture,  are  obliged  by  the  swarms  of 
flies  to  toke  tbeir  berds  to  tbe  mountains ;  or  as  in  Africa, 
vhere  the  tsetie  n^atives  the  pastoral  occupation  in  some 
localities.  And  theo,  in  otber  casea,  great  discouragement 
results  from  tbe  termites,  wbich,  in  parts  of  East  Africa,  con- 
some  dresa,  fumiture,  beds,  etc.  "  A  man  may  be  rieh  to-day 
and  poor  to-morrow,  from  the  ravagea  of  the  white  ants," 
Said  a  Fortoguese  mercbant  to  Livingstone.  Nor  is  tbis  all. 
Homboldt  remarks  that  wbere  the  iermüa  destroy  all  docu- 
ments,  there  can  be  no  advanced  civilization, 

Tbos  there  is  a  close  relation  between  tbe  type  of  social 
life  indigenous  in  a  locality,  and  tbe  cbaracter  of  the  in- 
digenous  Fauna.  Tbe  presence  or  absence  of  useful  species, 
and  the  piesence  or  aleence  of  injurious  species,  have  their 
&vonriDg  and  hindering  elTects.  And  tiiere  is  not  only  so 
produced  a  furtherance  or  tetardatioa  of  social  progress. 
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generally  considered,  but  there  is  produced  more  or  less 
specialit j  in  the  structuies  and  activities  of  the  Community. 

§  20.  To  describe  fully  these  original  extemal  factors  is 
out  of  the  question.  An  approximately-complete  account  of 
the  dasses  characterized  above,  woold  be  a  work  of  years ; 
and  there  would  have  to  be  added  many  environing  con- 
ditions  not  yet  indicated. 

Effects  of  differences  in  degree  and  distribution  of  light,  as 

illustrated  by  the  domesticity  and  culture  which  the  Arctic 

night  causes  among  the  Icelanders,  would  have  to  be  treated ; 

as  also  the  minor  effects  due  to  greater  or  less  briUiancy  of 

ordinary  daylight  in  sunny  and  eloudy  climates  on   the 

mental  states,  and  therefore  on  the  actions,  of  the  inha* 

bitants.    The  familiär  fact  that  h^bitual  fineness  of  weather 

and  habitual  inclemency,  lead  respectively  to  out-door  social 

intercourse  and  in-door  family-life,  and  so  influence  the  cha- 

racters  of  Citizens,  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account.     So, 

too,  would  the  modifications  of  ideas  and  feelings  wrought  by 

imposiug  meteorologic  and  geologic  phenomena.    And  beyond 

the  effects,  made  much  of  by  Mr.  Buckle,  which  these  produce 

on  men's  imaginations,  and  consequenüy  on  their  behaviour, 

there  would  have  to  be  noted  their  effects  of  other  Orders :  as, 

for  instance,  those  which  frequent  earthquakes  have  on  the 

t3rpe  of  architecture — causing  a  preference  for  houses  that 

are  low  and  slight;  and  so  modifying  both  the  domestio 

arrangements  and  the  sesthetic  culture.    Again,  the  character 

of  the  fuel  which  a  locality  yields  has  consequences  that 

ramify  in  various  directions;  as  we  see  in  the  contrast 

between  our  own  coal-burning  London,  with  its  blackened 

gloomy  streets,  and  the  wood-buming  cities  of  the  continent, 

where  geueral  lightness  and  bright  colours  induce  a  different 

State  of  feeling  having  different  results.    How  the  mineralogy 

of  a  region  acts,  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.    Entire  absence 

of  metals  may  cause  local  persistence  of  the  stone-age ;  pre- 

sence  of  copper  may  initiate  advance ;  presence  or  proximity 
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of  tin,  Teudeiing  bronze  possible,  may  causo  a  f urther  stvp ; 
and  if  there  are  iran-oies,  a  still  furtber  stcp  luay  iuvsviitly 
be  taken.  So,  too,  tlie  supplj  or  lack  uf  Üme  für  mortni-, 
aflects  tbe  sizea  and  types  of  biiütlings,  privat«  oud  public  ; 
and  thuB  iufluences  doutestic  uid  social  liabita,  aa  wi^U  oa  art- 
pn^resa.  Even  down  to  sucli  a  minor  pcculinrity  os  t\w 
pi«8ence  of  bot  Springs,  \r1iiuh  in  ancieut  Coutral  America 
initiated  a  local  manufactura  of  potteiy,  tlicre  wuuU  luivu  tu 
be  traced  the  influeiice  of  eacb  physical  condition  in  dutvr- 
mining  tbe  pievailing  indostry,  and  tfacKfon^  in  jMrt,  tlit> 
social  oiganization. 

But  a  detaüed  acconnt  of  tbe  original  extenial  fnctoi-i*. 
wbether  of  the  more  important  kinUa  outlin«d  in  tbe  prr- 
ceding  pages  or  of  tbe  less  important  kiuda  just  excniplilii'il, 
pertains  to  Special  Sociolo«^.  Any  one  who,  carryiii}^  wiih 
bim  t^e  general  principica  of  the  sciciico,  undurtouk  to  intt,>r~ 
{oet  Uie  erolutiou  of  eacb  society,  would  liiivc  t4.i  ilescribo 
completely  tbese  many  local  causes  in  thuit  vnrious  kinda 
and  degrees.  Such  an  uudertakiitg  uust  bti  lüft  for  tlii.^ 
sodologists  of  tbe  future. 

§21.  Hare  my  purpose  lias  been  to  pive  gcnoral  idcns  «f 
the  original  external  foctora,  in  tltcir  diil'urciit  cluaaos  and 
Orders;  so  as  to  impress  on  the  reoder  tbo  tnilli,  Imri'ly 
enunciated  in  tbe  preceding  chaptcr,  Ümt  tbo  cliamütüis  of 
the  euvironment  co-operata  with  tlie  characturs  of  buuiuii 
beings  in  detennining  social  plieuomumL 

One  reault  of  enumeratiiig  tliese  original  extunml  factoia 
end  observing  the  parte  tbey  play,  has  beun  that  of  briiiging 
into  view  tlie  fact,  that  the  earlier  stires  of  social  cvulntiuii 
are  far  more  dependeiit  on  local  conditiona  thiiu  tliu  Iiitcr 
stages.  Though  societius  such  os  we  are  now  moat  l'aiiiiliiir 
with,  highly  organized,  rieh  iu  applinuces,  advAiiccd  in  kiiuw- 
ledge,  call,  by  the  belp  of  vorlous  arlilicua,  tlirivo  in  iin- 
favourable  habiUita ;  yet  feeble,  uiiorgauized  societius  caiiiiut 
do  so.  Tbey  orc  nt  the  metcy  of  thuir  surroimdiuga. 
D  -2 
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ÄU55»!«**?  "9^  ans  'ftmt  jnsw^ss  s  dfaf  •rn^sins  soiBfiiSDiiis 

^ssipxs  -EESmif     tott   5f  ±  b  tsoe  uättC  äe  ^^^^«*^  cut^ 
isuBzd.  tmrng  'ssai  !aG»r  ^^dosöf  pgrinaL  waj^  ihr  IM-^t^-t» 

xnissciinai   I  mer.  missumBs  ssgcis  se  fiinmRtfiL     WiiBt. 

^iLtiiL  if  iL'i'iuciäfe  ones  idizied  wfi&  acflemot  «f  «itfivQinabfe 
niiÄ 'ly  TFoidB.  Jörns  lae  a^^ 


jB^  inisn.  •^avned  ist  ^mäi  aivoK  dhu«;  ami  jo  cassed 

■^iiii»-  fiiexifCDSs  WI3S  ^^tnivsdm. 

Tinf 


2iKv^  zu  isoL  v^dk.  ftecs  ^  setbccsr  ami  Cdkg«  äs{liT^ 
bc&s  Ans  ta»  ^gccad.  f  ifTiinihCiTinw  Wf^ifgtifik  n^ 
ipiui»&.  JEQiBni  auntN*  ob  tibe  nffiCBBK  MCgirw  af  checr  uiia^ 
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along  vrith  otliers  that  were  not  remarkable,  and  as  such 
sknllä  as  that  from  the  cavc  in  the  Neauderthal  are 
nx  proved  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  skulls  which 
ceriate  little  from  common  forms,  no  decisive  inferences  can 
l*e  drawiL  A  kindred,  but  perhaps  a  more  positive, 

siatement^  may  be*madö  respecting  that  compression  of  the 
iiji«  in  certain  ancient  races,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
epithet  *'  platycnemic."  First  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Busk  and 
Dt,  Falconer,  as  characterizing  the  men  wlio  left  their  bones 
in  the  caves  of  Gibraltar,  this  peculiarity,  shortly  afterwards 
disicovered  by  M.  Broca  in  tho  remains  of  cave-men  in 
Fnuice,  was  observcd  afrenli  1)y  Mr.  Busk  in  remains  from 
cnves  in  Dcnbighshiro ;  and  more  rcccntly  ^Ir.  Gillman  has 
shovm  that  it  is  a  trait  of  tibiie  found  along  with  the  rudest 
M<c«ie-implenicnt8  in  mounds  on  tho  St.  Ciaire  river,  Michigan. 
As  this  trait  is  not  known  to  distinguish  any  races  now 
liTing,  whilo  it  oxisted  in  niccs  which  livcd  in  localities  so 
iAT  apart  as  Gibraltar,  Franco,  Wales,  and  North  America,  we 
must  iufcr  that  an  anciiitit  racc,  diRtrib\ited  ovcr  a  wide  area, 
VBA  in  80  far  unlike  raciM  wliidi  liavo  survived. 

Two  genorul  conclu«i(i»«  only  mumi  warranted  by  the  facts 
At  present  known.  T\iti  iU^i  in  tliat  in  remoto  epochs  therc 
vrotrß,  oa  there  äw  jj^w,  rskrUilUm  of  mon  disthiguished  by 
diflcnsnces  of  (Mn^Am  HirtuAiim  conNi<lerablo  in  degree,  and 
probably  by  oUnjr  diftijr«?iv;«« ;  arid  tli«  Hocond  is,  that  some 
traits  o(  brutallty  wd  iuiWumiy  <jxliil»ii,(wl  in  certain  of  these 
ancient  varieii«M,  liav^  ^^itlü^r  dwtt|i|xjarcd  or  now  occur  only 
as  unuHiui  variiiüojuuf. 

§  i'X  ho  ÜAttt  *Uout  tb^  on/jutkl  iuUwmX  factors,  taken  in 
ihrtt  coiiiprt$U«uu»iy«  mt\m  vifhkU  iiifJiidtm  tlio  traits  of  pre- 
hi«U>rio  iwui,  w^j  imi  «u^o^i-UJii  liulü  ilmt  liolps  ua.  Still  we 
may  fairly  «Jr»w  fivm  tk  rM»m^ihi*n  of  ^nologJHts  and  archceo- 
lo^UU  Uw  )u»iM>i"Uiut  t^iMi^^J  iuUmiuwH  tliat  thronghout 
lonK-|MM^  (M-iiodti,  uki  «UMA^  UiM  <;-/iiiiiinii(U)n\ont  of  history, 
tliiTM  \m  U**ü  goiii-  vu  u  v^Mij|j.i//ij^  dlllMnMitiation  of  races. 
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a  continnous  over-numing  o(  the  less  powerful  or  less 
adapted  by  the  more  powerful  or  more  odApted,  a  driving  of 
inferior  varieties  into  undesirable  babitats,  and,  occasioiially, 
an  extenniuatioD  of  inferior  varieties. 

And  nov,  carrylug  with  va  this  dim  conception  of  primi- 
tive man  and  bis  bintory,  ve  must  be  content  to  give  it  what 
definition  we  may,  by  stndying  tbose  existing  races  of  nien 
vbicb,  as  judged  by  tbeir  vieible  characters  and  tbeir  im- 
plemento,  approacb  moat  nearly  to  primitive  man.  Instead 
of  including  in  one  chapter  all  tbe  classes  and  sub-classes  of 
tiaita  to  be  aet  down,  it  will  be  moat  convenient  to  group 
tbem  into  thiee  cbapters.  We  will  take  first  the  phj'sical, 
then  the  emotional,  laatly  the  intellectual. 


CHAPTEß  V. 


THE  PRIMITIVE  MAN — ^PHYSICAL. 


§  24.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  nncivilized  races  include 
the  Patagonians,  who  reach  some  six  to  seven  feet  in  height, 
wliile  in  Africa  there  still  exist  remnants  of  the  barbarous 
people  referred  to  by  Herodotus  as  pygmies,  we  cannot  say 
that  there  is  any  direct  relation  between  social  State  and 
stature.  Among  the  North-American  Indians  there  are 
huntiDg  races  decidedly  tall;  while,  elsewhere,  there  are 
stunted  hunting  races,  as  the  Bushmen.  Of  pastoral  peoples, 
too,  some  are  short,  like  the  Kirghiz,  and  some  are  well- 
grown,  like  the  Kaffirs.  And  there  are  kindred  differences 
among  races  of  agricultural  habits. 

Still,  the  evidence  taken  in  the  mass  implies  some  con- 
nexion  between  barbarism  and  inferiority  of  size.  In  North 
America  the  Chinooks  and  sundry  neighbouring  tribes,  are 
described  as  low  in  stature ;  and  the  Shoshones  are  said  to 
be  of  "  a  diminutive  stature."  Of  the  South  American  races 
it  is  asserted  that  the  Guiana  Indian  is  mostly  much  below 
5  ft.  5  in. ;  that  the  Arawäks  are  seldom  more  than  5  ft.  4  in. ; 
and  that  the  Guaranis  rarely  reach  5  ft  So,  too,  is  it  with 
the  uncivilized  peoples  of  Northern  Asia.  The  Kirghiz 
average  5  ft  3  or  4  in. ;  and  the  Kamschadales  "  are  in 
gcneral  of  low  stature."  In  Southern  Asia  it  is  the  same. 
One  authority  describes,  generally,  the  Tamulian  aborigines 
of  India  as  smaller  than  the  Hindus.  Another,  writing  of 
the  Hill-tribes,  says  of  the  Futtooas  that  the  men  do  not 
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esceed  5  ft.  3  in.,  nor  tbe  wotnea  4  ft.  4  in.  Anotlier  esti- 
matea  the  Lepchas  as  avetaging  about  5  ft.  And  the  Juängs, 
periiapa  the  moat  dej^raded  of  theae  tribes,  are  set  down  ob, 
males  less  tfaaii  5  ft,  and  women  4  f L  8  in.  But  ttiis  con- 
nexion  ia  most  clearly  seen  on  grouping  the  veiy  lowest 
races.  Of  the  Fuegians  we  read  that  some  tribea  ate  "  not 
more  than  5  ft.  high ; "  of  the  Andamanese,  that  the  men  vary 
from  4  ft  10  in.  to  nearly  5  f t. ;  of  the  Veddälis,  that  the 
ränge  is  from  4  ft  1  in.  to  5  ft  3  in. — the  common  height 
being  4  ft  8  in.  A^n,  tbe  oidinaiy  height  of  the  Biishmen 
18  4  ft  4^  in.,  or,  according  to  Barrow,  4  ft  6  in.  for  the 
average  man,  and  4  ft  for  the  average  woman.  While  their 
allies,  the  Akka,  are  said  by  Scbweinfurtb  to  vary  ftom  4  ft 
1  in.  to  4  ft.  10  in. :  the  women,  wbom  he  did  not  see,  bcing 
presumably  still  smaller. 

How  far  ia  this  an  original  trait  of  inferior  races,  and  bow 
far  ie  it  a  trait  superinduced  by  the  «nfavourable  habitats 
into  wbich  superior  racea  have  driven  tbem  ?  The  dwarfiah- 
ness  of  Esquimaux  and  Laplandeis  may  be  due  partly,  if  not 
wbolly,  to  the  great  phyaiological  cost  of  üving  entailed  by 
the  rigorous  climate  they  have  to  bear ;  and  it  no  more  shows 
the  dwarfishness  of  primitive  men  tban  does  the  small  size  of 
Sbetland  ponies  ehow  that  primitive  horses  were  small.  So, 
too,  in  the  caae  of  the  Buahmen,  who  are  wanderera  in  a 
territory  "of  so  harren  and  arid  a  charactcr,  that  by  fat  the 
greater  portion  of  it  ia  not  permanently  habitable  by  any 
claaa  of  human  beings,"  it  ia  aupposable  that  chronic  innu- 
trition  haa  produced  a  lower  Standard  of  growth.  Manifestly, 
as  the  weaker  were  alwaya  thruat  by  the  atronger  into  the 
worst  localities,  there  must  ever  have  been  a  tendency  to 
make  greater  any  original  difTerences  of  stature  and  strength. 
Hence  the  amallness  of  these  most  degraded  men,  may  have 
been  original ;  or  it  mny  have  been  acquired ;  or  it  may  have 
been  partly  original  and  partly  acquired.  In  one 

case,  however,  I  leam  on  good  authority  that  the  low  stature 
waa  moat  likely  original.    Facta  do  not  juatify  tUe  belief  that 
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the  Bushmen,  the  Akka,  and  kindred  races  found  in  Africa, 
are  dwarfed  varieties  of  the  Negro  race;  but  suggest  the 
belief  that  they  are  remnants  of  a  race  which  the  Negroes 
dispossessed.  And  this  conclusion,  warranted  by  the  physical 
differences,  is  countenanced  by  general  probability  and  by 
analogy.  Without  making  much  of  the  rumoured  dwarf-race 
in  the  central  parts  of  Madagascar,  or  of  that  in  the  interior 
of  Bomeo,  it  suffices  to  recall  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  which 
are  surviving  groups  of  the  indigenes  islanded  by  the  flood  of 
Aryans,  or  the  tribes  further  east,  simUarly  islanded  by  the 
invading  Mongols,  or  the  Mantras  of  the  Malay-peninsula, 
to  see  that  this  process  has  probably  occnrred  in  Africa ;  and 
that  these  tribes  of  diminutive  people  are  scattered  fragments 
of  a  people  originally  small,  and  not  dwarfed  by  conditions. 

Still,  other  evidence  may  be  cited  to  show  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  conceiving  primitive  man  as  decidedly  less  than 
man  of  developed  type.  The  Australians  who,  böth  indivi- 
dually  and  socially,  are  very  inferior,  reach  a  moderate 
statnre;  as  did  also  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians.  Nor  do 
the  bonos  of  races  which  have  disappeared,  yield  manifest 
proof  that  pre-historic  man  was,  on  the  average,  much 
smaller  than  historic  man. 

We  shall  probably  be  safe  in  concluding  that  with  the 
human  race,  as  with  other  races,  size  is  but  one  trait  of  higher 
cvolution,  which  may  or  may  not  coexist  with  other  traits ; 
and  that,  within  certain  limits,  it  is  determined  by  local  con- 
ditions, which  here  favour  preservation  of  the  larger,  and 
elsewhere,  when  nothing  is  gained  by  size,  conduce  to  the 
spread  of  a  smaller  variety  relatively  more  prolific.  But  we 
may  further  conclude  that  since,  in  the  conflicts  between 
races,  superiority  of  size  gives  advantages,  there  has  been  a 
survival  of  the  larger,  which  has  told  where  other  conditions 
have  allowed :  implying  that  the  average  primitive  man  was 
somewhat  less  than  is  the  average  civilized  man 

§  25,  As  of  stature,  so  of  stracture,  we  miist  say  that  the 
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coQtrast  19  not  marked.  Faasisg  over  emaller  distinctive 
traits  of  inferior  human  races,  such  as  the  deviation  in  the 
form  of  the  pelvia,  and  the  esiatence  of  8olid  hone  where,  in 
the  civilized,  the  frontal  sinus  exists,  we  maj  limit  ourselves 
to  traits  which  have  a  meaning  for  us. 

Men  of  nide  typea  are  geoerally  characterized  by  relatively 
fimall  Iower  liml».  Pallas  describes  the  Oatjaks  as  having 
"  thio  and  slender  legs,"  I  find  two  authorities  mentioning 
the"ahort  legs"  and  "elender  lega"  of  the  Eamschadales. 
So,  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  Stewart  sajs  the  Kookiea 
have  legs  "short  in  compariaon  to  the  length  of  their  bodiea, 
and  tlieir  arma  long."  Of  sundry  American  racea  the  like  is 
remarked.  We  read  of  the  Chinooka  that  they  have  "  small 
and  crooked  "  1^  ;  of  the  Guaranis,  that  their  "  arms  and 
legs  are  relatively  short  and  thick ;"  and  even  of  the  gigantic 
Patagonians  it  is  asserted  that "  their  limbs  are  neither  so 
moscnlar  nor  so  large-boned  as  their  height  and  apparent 
bnlk  wonld  induce  oue  to  eappose."  This  truth  holda  in 
Aastralia,  too.  Even  if  the  leg-bones  of  Australians  are 
equal  in  length  to  those  of  Earopeans,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  their  legs  are  inferior  in  massivenesa.  Though  I  änd 
HO  direct  Statement  respecting  the  Fn^ans  under  this  head, 
yet  since,  while  said  to  be  short,  they  are  said  to  have  bodies 
comparable  in  bulk  to  tbose  of  higher  races,  it  is  inferabls 
that  their  deficiency  of  height  results  from  the  abortneas  of 
their  legs.  Lastly,  the  Akka  not  only  have  "  short,  bandy 
legs,"  bnt,  though  agile,  their  powera  of  locomotion  are 
defective :  "  eveiy  atep  they  take  is  accompanied  by  a  lurcb ;" 
and  Schweinfurth  describes  the  one  who  was  with  bim  for 
many  montha,  as  never  able  to  carry  a  füll  diah  without 
Spilling.  Those  remains  of  extinct  races  lately  referred  to, 
seem  also  to  conntenance  the  belief  that  the  primitive  man 
was  characterized  by  Iower  limbs  inferior  to  our  own :  the 
platycnemic  tibise  once  characterizing  tribes  of  mankind 
which  were  so  widely  dispersed,  eeem  to  imply  this.    While 
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recognizing  differences,  we  may  fairly  say  that  this  tarait  of 
relatively-inferior  legs  is  sufl&ciently  marked;  and  it  is  a 
trait  which,  remotely  simian,  is  also  repeated  by  the  child  of 
the  civilized  man. 

That  the  balance  of  power  between  legs  and  arms,  originally 
ndapted  to  climbing  habits,  is  likely  to  have  been  changed  in 
the  course  of  progress,  is  manifest  During  the  conHicts 
between  races,  an  advantage  must  have  been  gained  by  those 
having  legs  somewhat  more  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
body  at  large.  I  do  not  mean  chiefly  an  advantage  in  swift- 
ness  or  agility ;  I  mean  in  trials  of  strength  at  close  quarters. 
In  combat,  the  force  exerted  by  arms  and  trank  is  limited  by 
the  ability  of  the  legs  to  withstand  the  straiu  thrown  on  them. 
Hence,  apart  from  advantages  in  locomotion,  the  stronger- 
legged  races  have  tended  to  become,  other  thirigs  equal, 
dominant  races. 

Among  other  stmctural  traits  of  the  primitive  man  which 
we  have  to  uote,  the  most  marked  is  the  larger  size  of  the 
jaws  and  teeth.  This  is  shown  not  simply  in  that  progna- 
thous  form  characterizing  various  inferior  races,  and,  to  an 
extreme  degree,  the  Akka,  but  it  is  shown  also  in  races 
otherwise  characterized :  even  ancient  British  skulls  have 
relatively-massive  jaws.  That  this  trait  is  connected  with 
the  eating  of  coarse  food,  hard,  tough,  and  often  imcooked, 
and  perhaps  also  with  the  greater  use  of  the  teeth  in  place  of 
tools,  as  we  see  our  own  boys  use  them,  is  fairly  inferable. 
Diminution  of  function  has  brought  diminution  of  size,  both 
of  the  jaws  and  of  the  attached  muscles.  Whence,  too,  as  a 
remoter  sequence,  that  diminution  of  the  zygomatic  arches 
through  which  these  muscles  pass :  producing  an  additional 
difference  of  outline  in  the  civilized  face. 

These  changes  are  noteworthy  as  illustrating,  unmistak- 
ably,  the  reaction  which  social  development,  with  all  the 
appliances  it  brings,  has  on  the  structure  of  the  social  unit. 
And  recognizing  the  externally-visible  changes  arising  from 
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thia  cause,  we  can  the  less  doubt  the  occunence  of  internal 
changes,  as  of  bram,  arismg  from  the  aame  cause. 

§  26.  One  further  morphological  trait  may  be  dealt  with 
in  immediate  connexion  with  phyeiological  traits.  I  lefer  to 
the  size  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Here  we  have  little  beyond  indirect  evidence.  In  the 
abeence  of  some  conspicuous  modification  of  figure  caused  by 
latge  etomach  and  intestines,  this  character  is  one  not  likely 
to  have  been  noticed  by  travellers.  Still,  we  have  Bome 
facta  to  the  point.  The  £amschadales  are  described  as 
having  "  a  banging  belly,  elender  legs  and  arms."  Of  the 
Buabnien,  Barrow  writes,  "  their  beilies  are  uncommouly  pro- 
tuberant,"  Schweinfurth  speaka  of  the  "  large,  bloated  belly 
and  Short,  bandy  legs  "  of  the  Akka ;  and  elsewhere,  describ- 
ing  the  structuie  of  this  d^raded  type  of  man,  he  says-^ 
"  The  Buperior  region  of  the  ehest  is  fiat,  and  much  contracted, 
but  it  widena  out  below  to  support  tba  buge  hanging 
belly,"  Indirect  evidence  ia  aupplied  by  the  young, 

alike  of  civiüzed  and  savage  peoples.  Doubtless,  the  re- 
latively-large  abdomen  in  the  child  of  the  civilized  man,  is 
in  the  main  an  embryonic  trait  But  as  the  chüdren  of 
inferior  races  are  more  distinguisbed  in  thia  way  than  our 
own  children,  we  get  indirect  reaaon  for  tfainking  that  the 
lessHleveloped  man  waa  thus  diatingnished  from  the  more- 
developed.  Schweinfurth  refers  to  the  children  of  the 
African  Arabs  as  like  the  Akka  in  thia  respect.  Describing 
the  Veddahs,  Tennant  mentions  the  protuberant  atomacha  of 
the  children.  Galton  says  of  the  Damara  children,  that  "  all 
have  dreadfully  swelled  stomachs."  And  from  Dr.  Hooker  I 
leam  that  the  like  trait  holds  throughout  Bengal. 

The  poasession  of  a  relatively-larger  alimentary  system  ia, 
indeed,  a  character  of  the  lowest  races  inferable  from  their 
immenee  capacitiea  for  containiug  and  digesting  food. 
Wrangel  says  each  of  the  Yakuta  ate  in  a  day  aix  times  as 
many  fish  as  be  could  eat    Cochrane  describea  a  five-year- 
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lad  diüd  cf  tfa»  laee  as  devuuriug  tfa»e  candles,  severBl 
poimdE  af  Bmr  firooEBii  bntiBr^axidAlEigepifioeaf  yelloirsoBp; 
aud  addfi — ^  I  Iure  repeaiedlj  seen  &  Taknl,  ar  &  Tangoose; 
deronr  f artj  poimds  af  meat  in  &  ds^."  Qf  the  CamsDche&, 
Sdioäkasfi  «tb — ^  AffeerloDg  afaBtinenoe  ther  eat  Toacioiisly, 
and  'vMiont  £;i{»xeiit  inocmTemfiiioEt.''  Thampsan  lemaib 
tliat  the  Bnfibi&eii  hsve  "  porwess  cf  BtnmafJi  ämilar  to  tbe 
btsaste  of  jsef,  iKHih  in  Tvsmatj  and  in  Boppoiting  hnnger." 
And  no  lesB  dear  is  fhe  imrUifarian  af  the  sujne&  of  glnuon^^ 
tidd  I7  Captain  Ljon  abcmt  the  EBc^irimanY^  and  bj  Sir  G. 
Grej  about  the  AnstraüanE. 

Such  tzaita  aie  neDCSBaij.  A  digestive  appaiatns  laige 
enou^  fear  a  European,  feeding  ax  shart  and  regulär  in« 
tervala,  ironld  not  he  laige  encmgfa  für  a  savage  ^ose 
nxealc,  BomedmeB  acamtj,  «omeriineB  abondant»  foDow  cme 
another,  now  qnicldj,  and  now  affeer  the  lapse  af  davs.  A 
Mian  who  dq^enda  an  the  chanoes  c^  the  chase,  will  prafit  by 
the  abOxtj  to  digest  a  great  qnanüty  when  it  is  obtainable,  10 
ecanpenaate  f ar  intervals  of  aemi-staaratian.  A  stomacb  aUe 
to  deal  onl 7  «ith  a  moderale  meal,  mnst  leave  its  possesdor 
at  a  diaadTantage  in  oompariBon  with  one  whose  stomacb 
26  able,  bj  inoneaiBe  meals,  to  make  np  for  many  meals 
niiased  Bevond  the  need  henoe  aziang  for  a  large 

aümentaiy  arstem,  there  ia  the  need  aiising  from  the  low 
quaUty  of  the  food.  Wäd  fnuts,  nots,  loots,  shoots,  etc., 
inoßt  be  eaten  in  great  masses  to  yield  the  reqnired  sapplies 
of  nitrcigeno>Qa  oamponnds,  DatB,  and  carbo-hydraies ;  and  of 
aniioal  food,  the  insecta,  hurae,  wonns,  Termin,  consomed  in 
default  of  laiger  prey,  oontain  much  nseless  matter.  Indeed, 
the  warn  teeth  of  aavages  suffioe  of  themselves  to  prove 
tkat  much  ifidigestible  matter  is  masticated  and  swallowed. 
Henoe,  such  an  abdominal  derelopment  as  the  Akka  show 
in  a  degree  almoit  ape-like,  ia  a  tiait  of  piimitiTe  man  neoes* 
aitated  by  primitive  oonditkma. 

Just  noting  that  aome  waste  af  faroe  results  fix>m  cairying 
alxmt  relatively-lanser  atomach  and  intestines,  kt  us  obsen^e, 


^ 
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täÜEfly,  tbt  jäiysiological  effectB  acoompaujing  sudi  a  scrnc- 
laiTe  sdaptsd  to  s&ch  cin:tiisstaiioe&.  At  tdmes  irlieii  enomotts 
meals  have  to  be  dignafaMi,  lepletion  mögt  prodnoe  inertaess ; 
ind  at  tiniee  irbeo,  frcaa  lacb  of  food,  the  energies  ßag,  there 
can  be  none  to  spare  far  any  acÜTiües  aave  those  protnpted 
by  banger.  Clearly,  tbe  nr^iular  feeding  entaüed  on  tbe 
primitTTe  man,  prerenta  continiimiB  labonr :  so  bindermg,  in 
jnt  anotber  vaj,  tbe  adions  required  to  lead  bim  oot  of  bis 


S  27.  Theie  ia  evidenoe  tbat,  apart  from  statarc  and  apait 
even  from  muscalar  derdqpment,  tbe  oncivjlized  man  is  leaa 
powerfcl  tban  tbe  dviUzed  man.  He  is  onabk  to  expend 
Boddeiüy  as  gteat  aa  amonnt  of  force,  and  be  is  uoable  to 
oantänoe  tbe  expenditnie  of  force  for  bo  long  a  time. 

Of  tbe  Tosmanians,  nov  no  longer  existing,  Pdron  said 
tbat,  thongb  tbey  vere  ^igorous-looking,  tbe  dynamomcter 
prored  them  to  be  inferior  in  ebengtb.  Their  allies  by  race, 
tbe  Fapoans,  "  altbongfa  iFell  made,"  are  described  aa  being 
"  our  inferioTs  in  moBCular  power."  Bespecting  the  aborigines 
(^  India,  tbe  eridence  is  not  qnite  oonsistent  Kaaon  aaserts 
of  otber  Hül-tribes,  as  of  the  Earens,  tbat  tbeii  sta«ngth 
8oon  Sage ;  -wbile  Stewart  deacribes  tbe  Kookle  bojs  as  veiy 
endniing:  the  anomaly  beiog,  as  we  sball  presestly  see, 
possibly  due  to  tbe  fact  that  he  did  not  test  their  endurance 
over  Euccessive  daya.  Wbile  saying  that  the  Damaras  have 
"  immense  muscular  development,"  Galton  saya — "  I  nevcr 
fonnd  one  who  was  anytbing  like  a  match  for  the  averaj>e  of 
my  own  meo "  in  trials  of  strengtb ;  and  Andcrsson  niakes  a 
like  remark.  Galton  fitttber  observes  that  "in  a  long,  stcndy 
jonmey  tbe  savages  [Damaras]  quickly  knock  up  nnless  thvy 
adopt  some  of  oor  nsages."  Similarly  with  American  racos, 
King  foond  the  Esquimaux  relutively  weak;  and  Buitou 
remarks  of  the  Dakotabs  that,  "like  all  sa\'ages,  they  aro 
deäcient  in  corporeal  strengtb," 
Tbere  are  probably  two  causes  for  tbis  contiast  bct\rccii 
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Survival  of  the  fittest  mnst  ever  have  tended  to  produce 
and  maintain  a  Constitution  capable  of  enduring  the  pains, 
hardships,  injuries,  necessarily  accompanying  a  life  at  tho 
mercy  of  surrounding  actions.  The  Fuegian  who  quietly  lets 
the  falling  sleet  melt  on  his  naked  body,  must  be  the  product 
of  a  discipline  which  has  killed  oflf  all  who  were  not  extremely 
tenacious  of  life.  When  we  read  that  the  Yakuts,  who  from 
their  ability  to  bear  cold  are  called  "  ii-on  men,"  sometimes 
sleep  "  completely  exposed  to  the  heavens,  with  scarcely  any 
clothing  on,  and  their  bodies  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
rime,"  we  must  infer  that  their  adaptation  to  the  severities  of 
their  climate  has  resulted  from  the  habitual  destruction  of 
all  but  the  most  resisting.  Similarly  with  respect  to  another 
detrimental  inäuence.  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks  that  a  "  capacity 
to  breathe  malaria  as  though  it  were  common  air,  charac- 
terizes  nearly  all  the  Tamulian  aborigines  of  India;"  and 
the  ability  of  some  Negro-races  to  live  in  pestilential  regions, 
shows  that  elsewhere  there  has  been  produced  a  power  to 
withstand  deleterioos  vapours.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  bear- 
ing  of  bodily  injuries.  The  recuperative  powers  of  the  Aus- 
tralians,  and  of  other  low  races,  are  notorious.  Wounds 
which  would  be  fatal  to  Europeans  they  readily  recover 
from. 

Wbether  this  gain  entails  loss  in  other  directions,  we  have 
no  direct  evidence.  It  is  known  that  the  hardier  breeds  of 
domestic  animals  are  smaller  than  the  less  hardy  breeds; 
and  it  may  be  that  a  human  body  adapted  to  extreme  pertur- 
bations,  gains  its  adaptation  at  the  expense,  perhaps  of  size, 
perhaps  of  energy.  And  if  so,  this  fitness  for  primitive 
conditions  entails  yet  a  further  impediment  to  the  establish- 
ment  of  higher  conditions. 

§  29.  A  closely-related  physiological  trait  must  be  added. 
Along  with  this  greater  ability  to  heax  injurious  actions, 
there  is  a  comparative  indifference  to  the  disagrecable  or 
painful  sensations  those  actions  cause ;  or  rather,  the  seusa- 
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tions  they  cause  are  not  so  acute.  According  to  Lichtenstein, 
the  Bushmen  do  not  "  appear  to  have  any  feeling  of  even  the 
most  striking  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere." 
Gardiner  says  the  Zulus  "  are  perfect  Salamanders  " — arranging 
the  buming  faggots  with  their  feet,  and  dipping  their  hands 
into  the  boiling  contents  of  cooking-vessels.  The  Abipones, 
again,  are  "extremely  tolerant  of  the  inclemencies  of  the 
sky."  So  is  it  with  the  feelings  caused  by  bodily  injuries. 
Many  travellers  express  surprise  at  the  calnmess  with  which 
men  of  inferior  types  undergo  serious  Operations.  Evidently 
the  sufiferings  produced  are  much  less  than  would  be  pro- 
duced  in  men  of  higher  types. 

Here  we  have  a  further  characteristic  which  might  have 
been  inferred  ä  priori,  Pain  of  every  kind,  down  even  to 
the  irritation  produced  by  discomfort,  entails  physiological 
waste  of  a  detrimental  kind.  No  less  certain  than  the  fact 
that  continued  agony  is  foUowed  by  exhaustion,  which  in 
feeble  persons  may  be  fatal,  is  the  fact  that  minor  sufferings, 
including  the  disagreeable  sensations  caused  by  cold  and 
hunger,  undermine  the  energies,  and  may,  when  the  vital 
balance  is  difficult  to  maintain,  destroy  it.  Among  primi* 
tive  races  the  most  callous  must  have  had  the  advantage 
when  irremediable  evils  had  to  be  bome ;  and  thus  relative 
callousness  must  have  been  made,  by  survival  of  the  fittest, 
constitutionaL 

This  physiological  trait  of  primitive  man  has  a  meaning 
for  US.  Positive  and  negative  discomforts — ^the  sufferings 
which  come  from  over-excited  nerves,  and  the  cravings 
originated  by  parts  of  the  nervous  System  debarred  from  their 
normal  actions — being  the  Stimuli  to  exertion,  it  results  that 
the  constitutionally  callous  are  less  readily  spurred  into 
activity.  A  physical  evil  which  prompts  a  relatively-sensitive 
man  to  provide  a  remedy,  leaves  a  relatively-insensitive  man 
almost  or  quite  inert :  either  he  submits  passively,  or  he  is 
content  with  some  make-shift  remedy. 

Ko  that  beyoud  positive  obstacles  to  advance,  there  exists 
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kt  Ute  oQtset  this  n^ative  obstacle,  äiat  the  reeünge  «hieb 
{nompt  efforts  and  cause  improvemeuts  aie  veak, 

}  30.  Äs  pTeliminary  to  the  summiDg  up  of  these  phj-sicn) 
chaiacteTS,  I  must  name  a  most  geaerol  one — earl^  arrival 
at  matoiity.  Other  things  equal,  the  lesa  evolvetl  types  of 
ofganisma  take  shorter  timea  to  leach  their  coniplete  fonns 
thän  do  the  more  evolved;  and  this  coatraat,  coospicuous 
between  men  and  most  inferior  creatures,  ia  perceptible 
amoDg  vaneties  of  men.  There  is  reasoa  for  associatiiig 
thifl  düTerence  with  the  difTerence  in  cerebral  develupmeuL 
The  greater  costlinesa  of  the  lai^r  braiu,  which  so  long 
delays  haman  matimty  as  compored  vrith  mammalian  lua* 
tori^  generally,  delays  also  the  maturity  of  the  civilized 
as  compared  with  tbat  of  the  savage.  Causation  apart, 
liowever,  the  fact  is  that  (climate  and  other  conditiona 
being  equal)  the  inferior  races  reach  puberty  sooner  than 
the  superior  races.  Everywhere  the  reniark  is  mode  timt 
the  women  early  bloom  and  early  fade ;  aud  a  correspomJing 
trait  of  courae  holds  in  the  men,  This  conipletion  of  growth 
and  stmcture  in  a  shorter  period,  implies  less  plasticity  of 
nature:  the  rigidity  of  adult  life  sooner  makes  modification 
dtfficnlt  This  trait  has  noteworthy  cousequeuces :  one  being 
that  it  teads  to  increoae  thoae  obatacles  to  progress  iirising 
from  the  characters  above  described ;  which,  on  now  ru- 
ennmerating  them,  we  shall  see  are  already  jnvat. 

If  the  primitive  man  woa  on  the  avenige  less  thnn  man  ng 
we  now  know  him,  there  must  bavu  uxistitl,  duriti^  otirly  8ta<:t'B 
when  also  the  groui»  of  men  wck  snitiU  aud  thi-ir  wt-aiKiiia 
ineffective,  far  greatt^r  dißicultiea  thaii  aftcnvaivls  iu  dt'altug 
with  the  larger  animals,  both  eueiuies  itud  l'rey.  luforiurity 
of  the  lower  limbs,  alike  in  size  and  strukture,  iiiuat  also  huvu 
made  primitive  men  less  ablo  loa>i>owith  i>owerfid  und  swift 
creatures ;  whether  they  had  to  bo  escniwil  fnnn  or  ninstt;rcd. 
His  lai^r  alimentary  syatem,  adaptod  to  uu  irregulär  supply 
of  food,  mostly  inferior   in   quahty,   dirty,  »ml   wncookt'd, 
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besides  entafliog  mechanical  loss,  gave  to  tbe  primitive  man 
only  an  irregulär  sapply  of  nerrons  pover,  smaller  in  average 
amonnt  than  that  which  followa  good  feeding.  Conatitutional 
calloasness,  even  c^  iteelf  adverae  to  prc^ress,  most,  whea 
coexiating  wilh  this  lack  i^  persistent  energ?,  Iiave  hindered 
atill  fnrther  any  change  for  tbe  better.  So  that  in  tbree  ways 
tbe  impedimenta  dae  to  physical  coDStitation  weie  at  first 
greater  tban  afierwarda.  By  bia  atructore  man  was  not  so 
vell  fitted  for  dealing  vith  bis  difficnlties ;  tbe  eneigies  re- 
qoired  for  overcoming  them  were  amaller  aa  well  as  more 
im^olar  in  flow ;  and  be  waa  less  sensitive  to  the  evils  be 
had  to  bear.  At  tbe  üme  wben  bis  enviroument  was  entirel/ 
tiDsnbjugated,  be  was  leaat  able  and  least  anxious  to  sub- 
jagate  it.  Whtle  tbe  resistances  to  pn^ress  were  greatest, 
tbe  abilitj  to  overcome  tbem  and  the  etimalns  to  overcome 
tbem  were  smallesL 


CHAPTEK  VL 

THE  PRIMmVS  MAX — ^EMOTIONAU 

§  31.  A  MEASURE  of  evolution   in  living  thiogs,  is  tlie 

degree  of  correspondence  between  changes  in  the  orgiiuism 

and  coexistences  and  sequences  in  the  environment     In  the 

Principles  of  Fsychdogy  (§§  139 — 176),  it  was  shown  tluit 

mental  development  is  ''an  adjustnient  of  iunt?r   to  outor 

relations  that   graduaUy  extends  in  Space   and  Tiuie>  tliat 

becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex.  and  that  Las  ics 

elements  ever  more  precisely  co-onlinated  and  moie  com- 

pletelj  integrated."    Thoogli  in  that  place  chiedr  exemplideil 

as  the  law  of  intellectnal  progress,  this  is  equally  the  law  of 

emotional  progressL    The  emotions  are  compouuded  out  of 

simple  feelings,  er  rather»  out  of  the  ideas  of  them ;  the 

higher  emotions  are  compounded  out  of  the  lower  emotions ; 

and  thos  there  is  prt^ressing  iutegration.      For  the   some 

reason  theie  is  progressing  complexity :  each  larger  aggn?gate 

of  ideal  feelings  contains  more  varied»  as  well  as  more  nume* 

rous,  Clusters  of  compouents.     Extension  of  the  corrospou- 

dence  in  Space,  too,  though  less  manifest,  is  visible :  wituess 

the  difiference  between  the  proprietary  feeling  in  the  siivage, 

responding  only  to  a  few  ai\jacent  objects — tlKxl,  weapons, 

decorations,  place  of  shelter — and  the  proprietary  feeling  in 

the  civilized  man,  who  owns  land  in  Canada,  shares  in  an 

Australian  niine,  Eg}'ptian  stock,  and  mort«^e«bonds  on  an 

Indian  railway.     And  that  a  kindred  extension  of  the  corre^ 
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spondence  in  Time  occnrs,  will  be  manifest  on  remembering 
how,  in  ooiselves,  the  sentiment  of  possession  prompts  acts 
of  wiiich  the  fniition  can  come  only  after  many  years,  and  is 
even  gratified  by  an  ideal  power  over  bequeathed  property. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  later  division  of  the  Frincipies  qf 
P$ychology  (§§  479 — W3),  a  more  special  measure  of  mental 
development  is  the  degi-ee  of  lepresentativeness  in  the  states 
of  conscioosnessw  Cc^nitions  and  feelings  were  both  das- 
sided  in  the  ascending  order  of  presentative,  presentative- 
representative,  representative,  and  le-iepresentative.  It  was 
shown  that  this  more  special  Standard  harmonizes  with  the 
more  general  Standard ;  since  higher  representativeness  is 
implied  by  the  more  extensive  int^rations  of  ideas,  by  the 
increased  definiteness  with  which  ideas  are  formed,  by  the 
greater  complexity  of  the  int^rated  groups,  as  well  as  by  the 
greater  heterogeneity  among  theär  elementa.;  and  here  it  may 
be  added  that  higher  representativeness  is  also  shown  by  the 
wider  ränge  in  Space  and  in  Time  roached  by  the  representa- 
tions. 

There  is  a  fnrther  measure  which  may 'be  serviceably  used 
along  with  the  other  two.  In  the  PrineijpUs  of  Ps^oloffify 
§  253,  we  saw  that — 

^  Mental  eTolotioHy  both  intellecttud  «nd  emotional,  may  be  measored 
bj  the  degree  of  remoteneias  from  primitire  rellex  aotion.  The  forma- 
tion  of  sodden,  irreversible  conclusioiis  on  the  slendereet  evidence,  is 
leas  distant  from  reflex  action  than  is  the  formation  of  deliberate  and 
modifiable  conclosioDS  after  much  evidence  has  been  coUected.  And 
aimilarlY,  the  qoick  paasage  of  simple  emotions  into  the  particular  kinds 
of  condnct  they  prompt»  is  lese  distant  from  reflex  action  thau  is  the 
c^mparatiTely-hesitating  paseage^of  Compound  emotions  into  kinds  d 
condnct  determined  by  the  Joint  instigation  of  their  components.* 

Here,  then,  are  our^guides  in  studying  the  emotional 
nature  of  primitive  man.  Being  less  evolved»  we  must 
expect  to  find  him  deficient  in  those  complex  emotions  which 
respond  to  multitudinons  and  remote  probabilities  and  con- 
tingencies.  His  consciousness  difiers  from  that  of  the  civil- 
izevl  mau  by  consisting  more  of  sensations  and  the  simple 
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representative  feelings  directly  associated  with  them,  and  less 
of  the  involved  representative  feelings.  And  the  relatively- 
simple  emotional  consciousness  thus  characterized,  we  may 
expect  to  be  consequently  characterized  by  more  of  that 
irregularity  which  results  when  each  desire  as  it  arises 
discharges  itself  in  action  before  counter-desires  bave  been 
awakened« 

§  32.  On  tuming  from  these  deductions  to  examine  the 
facts  with  a  view  to  induction,  we  meet  difficulties  like  those 
met  in  the  last  chapter.  As  in  size  and  structure,  the  inferior 
races  differ  from  one  another  enough  to  produce  some  indefi- 
niteness  in  our  conception  of  the  primitive  man — physical ; 
so  in  their  passions  and  sentiments,  the  inferior  races  present 
contrasts  which  obscure  the  essential  traits  of  the  primitive 
man— -emotional 

This  last  difl&culty,  like  the  first,  is  indeed  one  that  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Widely-contrasted  habitats,  entailing 
widely-unlike  modes  of  life,  have  necessarily  caused  emo- 
tional specialization  as  well  as  physical  specialization. 
Further,  the  inferior  varieties  of  men  have  been  made  to 
differ  by  the  degrees  and  durations  of  social  discipline  they 
have  been  subject  to.  Beferring  to  such  unlikenesses, 
Mr.  Wallace  remarks  that  "  there  is,  in  fact,  almost  as  much 
difference  between  the  various  races  of  savage  as  of  civilized 
peoples," 

To  conceive  the  primitive  man,  therefore,  as  he  existed 
when  social  aggregation  commenced,  we  must  generalize  as 
well  as  we  can  this  entangled  and  partially-conflicting  evi- 
dence :  led  mainly  by  the  traits  common  to  the  very  lowesti 
and  finding  what  guidance  we  may  in  the  d  priori  conclusions 
set  down  above. 

§  33.  The  fundamental  trait  of  impulsiveness  is  not  every- 
where  conspicuous.  Taken  in  the  mass,  the  aborigines  of  the 
New  World  seem  impassive  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
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inimgaaEiuxed  ^eöarknxr.   ^öe  r>akoGÜts  i*se  ino?  crfsracnil 

'^v*  ^  '.rifing  üsaupoinciiiaQS.^  Sime  ^li  die  Americtixi  nt» 
'ü^nes.  ^10.  iü  hüc  hijqw  tiiis  opo^T :  asw  in  die  XomäL  die 
Clmificik  Hiffan  wno  b  suii  uo  be  "^  &  mere  chrltl.  rrricaced 
07.  mii  plesäeti  wicä.  a  ucixie.:*  23.11  as.  in  die  Soadt»  die 
EetziTian  if  wnum  we  lead  dios  "^if  a  siTac}?  scrxck  a 
äi<if:  icuTMC  a  St:aev  I^  latsed  o^er  ifi.  and  cic  ic  Kk?  ai 
•ic'i.^  Saeii  aiTa-inirn L«fT^*neg  33  «iiscs  in  the 

Xtxii^xfm  raceff.  aiay  pcosbly  be  dae  tt}  eonsd^mdonal  iztert- 
aeaa.  AsLcnsr  omaeivES.  dieie  are  p^ople  whose  «et^nuiimit^' 
le^olra  tsniiL  w^mn  ot*  Tical^r :  bmig  bnc  half  aliTe«  die  enH>- 
cit.ns  rriLaeii  in  disn  b^  infsidoos  faaTe  Less  dian  die  ibscuil 
inx^tTiffitäg.  Tlias  scadi^  du»  caoaed  ma^  3ci>?ant  6v  diis 
^ecTilLarirr.  «trnis-  in  Sicdi.  Amerii^ay  implied  by  d»  alle^^ 
sr^nal  •ZTiliineaa. 

Tt^r.trni-zTn*T  wiiafi  amHulT  Aeze  mar  be  in  diese  bctSy 
w^  nnif^  dir^Qszfujns  die  rest  of  die  wodd^  a  gjauaal  coot- 
in±7.    Fjasic'^  ftoni  Xocdi  Amerfca  10  Asa»  ne  eonw  to 
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the  Kamschadales,  who  are  "  excitable,  not  to  say  (for  men) 
hysterical.  A  light  matter  sent  them  mad,  or  made  them 
commit  suicide;"  and  we  come  to  the  Kirghiz,  who  are 
Said  to  be  "fickle  and  uncertain."  Tuming  to  Southern 
Asiatics,  we  find  Burton  asserting  of  the  Bedouin  that  hia 
valour  is  "  fitf ul  and  uncertain."  And  while,  of  the  Arabs, 
Denham  remarks  that "  their  common  conversational  inter- 
course  appears  to  be  a  continual  strife  and  quarrel,"  Palgrave 
says  they  will  "  chaffer  half  a  day  about  a  penny,  while  they 
will  throw  away  the  worth  of  pounds  on  the  first  asker."  In 
Africa  like  traits  occur.  Premising  that  the  East-African  is, 
"like  all  other  barbarians,  a  stränge  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,"  Burton  describes  him  thus : — 

"He  ifl  at  once  very  good-tempered  and  hard-hearted,  combative 
and  cautious ;  kind  at  one  moment,  cniel,  pitiless,  and  violent  at 
another ;  sociable  and  unaffectionate ;  superstitious  and  grossly  irre- 
verent ;  brave  and  cowardly ;  servile  and  oppressive ;  obstinate,  yet 
fickle  and  fond  of  change  ;  with  points  of  honour,  but  without  a  trace 
of  honesty  in  word  or  deed ;  a  lover  of  life,  yet  addicted  to  suicide ; 
covetous  and  parsimonious,  yet  thoughtless  and  improvident." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bechuanas,  the  like  is  true  of 
the  races  further  south.  Thus,  in  the  Damara,  the  feeling 
of  revenge  is  very  transient — *'gives  way  to  admiration  of 
the  oppressor."  Burchell  describes  the  Hottentots  as  passing 
from  extreme  laziness  to  extreme  eagerness  for  action.  And 
the  Bushman  is  quick,  generous,  headstrong,  vindictive — 
very  noisy  quarreis  are  of  daily  occurrence :  father  and  son 
will  attempt  to  kill  each  other.  Of  the  scattered  societies 
inhabiting  the  Eastem  Archipelago,  those  in  which  the 
Malay-blood  predominates,  do  not  exhibit  this  trait.  The 
Malagasy  are  said  to  have  "passions  never  violently 
excited;"  and  the  pure  Malay  is  described  as  not  demon- 
strativa  The  rest,  however,  have  the  ordinary  variability. 
Among  the  Negritos,  the  Papuan  is  "impetuous,  excitable 
noisy ;"  the  Fijians  have  "  emotions  easily  roused,  but  tran- 
sient," and  "  are  extremely  changeable  in  their  disposition  j" 
the  Andamanese  *'  are  all  frightfully  passionate  and  revenge- 
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ful ;"  and  of  the  Tasinanians  we  read  that,  **  like  all  savagea, 

they  quicklv  changed  from  smiles  to  tears."     So,  too,  of  the 

other  lowest  raoes :  there  are  the  Fu^ians,  who  ''  have  hasty 

tempers/'  and  *"  are  loud  and  f nrions  talkers ;"  there  aie  the 

Australians,  whose  impulsiveness  Haygarth  implies  by  say- 

ing  that  the  angry  Anstralian  jin  exceeds  the  European  scold, 

and  that  a  man  remarkaUe  for  haughtiness  and  reserve 

sobbed  long  when  his  nephew  was  taken  from  him.    Bearing 

in  mind  that  such  non-impolsiveness  as  is  shown  by  the 

Malays  occuis  in  a  partially-civilized  lace,  and  that   the 

lowest   laces,  as   the  Andamanese,  Tasmanians,  Fa^;ian8, 

Australians,  betray  impulsiveness  in  a  very  decided  manner ; 

we  may  safely  asseit  it  to  be  a  trait  of  primitive  man. 

What  the  earliest  character  was,  is  well  suggested  by  the 

following  vivid  description  of  a  Bushman.     Indicating  his 

simian  appearance,  lichtenstein  continues : — 

**  What  gives  Uie  more  verity  to  sach  a  oompariaon  was  the  Tivacity 
of  his  eyea,  and  the  flexibility  of  his  eyebrows,  which  he  worked  up  and 
down  with  eveiy  diange  of  oonntenanoe.  Even  hiB  nostrils  and  the 
comera  of  his  month,  nay,  hiB  veiy  ears,  moved  involuntarily,  ex- 
preasing  his  hasty  transitions  from  eager  desire  to  watchful  distrust 
•  .  .  When  a  {neoe  of  meat  was  given  him,  and  half-rising  he  stretched 
out  a  distnistful  arm  to  take  it»  he  snatched  it  hastily,  and  Stack  it 
immediately  into  the  fire,  peering  aroond  with  his  little  keen  eves,  as 
if  fearing  that  some  one  shonld  take  it  away  again : — aU  this  was  done 
with  such  looks  and  gestores,  that  anyone  must  have  been  ready  to 
swear  he  had  taken  the  example  of  them  entirely  from  an  ape." 

Evidence  that  early  human  nature  differed  from  later 
human  nature  by  having  this  extreme  emotional  variability, 
is  yielded  by  the  contrast  between  the  child  and  the  adult 
among  ourselves.  For  on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  the 
civilized  man,  passing  through  phases  representing  phases 
passed  through  by  the  raoe»  will,  early  in  life,  betray  this 
impulsiveness  which  the  early  race  had.  The  saying  that 
the  savage  has  the  mind  of  a  child  with  the  passions  of 
a  man  (or,  rather,  has  adult  passions  which  act  in  a  childish 
manner)  possesses  a  deeper  meaning  than  appears.  There  is 
a  relationship  between  the  two  natures  such  that^  allowing 
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for  differcDoea  ctf  kind  «nd  de^ree  in  tiie  emotions,  we  may 
r^ud  the  co-ordituttioD  of  ih&a  in  the  child  as  «lulc^us  to 
the  otMudinatüm  in  the  primitive  maiL 

§  34  The  more  special  ODotional  tnits  an  in  large  pait 
dependent  od,  and  further  illusuati«'«  o^  Üüa  geoend  tmt. 
Iliia  relative  impulsivenesa,  thia  smaller  departuie  fitim 
IHimitiTe  reflex  action,  this  lack  of  the  le-iepresentAtix'e 
emotions  vhich  hold  tbe  simpler  onea  in  check,  is  accom- 
panied  by  impiovidencc. 

Ute  Änstralians  are  "incapaUe  of  anything  lik«  perse- 
TOring  laboor,  the  reward  <ä  irhich  is  in  faturity;"  Uie 
Hottentots  are  "  the  laziest  people  under  tbe  sun ;"  aad  vith 
the  BnshmeD  it  is  "always  either  a  feast  or  a  famine." 
Passing  to  the  indigenes  of  India,  ve  read  of  the  Todas  tbat 
they  are  "  indolent  and  slothf ul ;"  of  the  Bbils,  tbat  they  liave 
"  a  contempt  and  dislike  to  laboor  " — will  half  starve  rather 
tban  woik ;  of  the  Santals,  tbat  they  bave  not "  the  uncon- 
qnetable  lazinesa  of  tbe  yexy  oid  Hül-tribes."  So,  from 
Nortbem  Asia,  the  Kirgbiz  may  be  taken  as  exemplifying 
idleneaa.  In  America,  we  have  the  fact  tbat  none  of  the 
aboriginal  peoples,  if  unooerced,  show  cap&city  for  industiy : 
in  the  Koitb,  out  off  fcom  his  himtiBg  life,  the  Indian, 
capable  of  do  other,  decays  and  dis^peais;  and  in  the 
South,  Üie  tribes  disciplined  by  the  Jesuits  lapsed  ioto  their 
original  State,  or  a  worse,  when  the  Stimuli  and  reatiaiots 
ceased.  All  wbich  facts  are  in  part  ascribable  to  isadequate 
conscioasness  of  the  future.  Where,  as  in  sundry  Maiayo- 
Polynesian  societies,  we  find  cousiderable  industry,  it  goes 
along  with  a  social  State  implying  discipline  throughout  a 
long  past  It  is  true  that  pet^vetance  with  a  view  to 
remote  benefit  occars  among  savages.  They  bestow  mucli 
tinie  and  pains  od  their  weapons,  etc. :  six  months  to  make 
as  many  arrows,  a  year  in  hollowiDg  out  a  bowl,  and  many 
years  in  drilling  a  hole  through  a  stone.  £nt  in  thcse 
cases  little  muscular  eQott  ia  required,  and  tbe  acüvity  ia 
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thrown  on  perceptive  faxjulties  which  are  constitutionally 
active.* 

A  trait  which  naturally  goes  along  with  inability  so  to 
conceive  the  future  as  to  be  influenced  by  the  conception, 
is  a  childish  mirthfulness.  Though  sundry  races  of  the  New 
World,  along  with  their  general  impassiveness,  are  little 
inclined  to  gaiety,  and  though  among  the  Malay  races  and 
the  Dyaks  gravity  is  a  characteristic,  yet,  generally,  it  is 
otherwise.  Of  the  New  Caledonians,  Fijians,  Tahitians,  New 
Zealanders,  we  read  that  they  are  always  laughing  and 
joking.  Throughout  Africa  the  Negro  has  the  same  trait; 
and  of  other  races,  in  other  lands,  the  descriptions  of  various 
travellers  are — "  füll  of  fun  and  merriment,"  "  füll  of  life  and 
spirits,"  "merry  and  talkative,"  "sky-larking  in  all  ways," 
**boLsterous  gaiety/'  "laughing  immoderately  at  trifles/' 
Even  the  Esquimaux,  notwithstanding  all  their  privations, 
are  described  as  "a  happy  people."  We  have  but  to  re- 
member  how  greatly  anxiety  about  coming  events  moderates 
the  spirits — ^we  have  but  to  contrast  the  lively  but  improvi- 
dent  Irishman  with  the  grave  but  provident  Scot — to  see 
that  there  is  a  relatiou  between  these  traits  in  the  uncivilized 
man.  Thoughtless  absorption  in  the  present  causes  at  the 
sanae  time  these  excesses  of  gaiety  and  this  inattention  to 
threatened  evils. 

Along  with  improvidence  there  goes,  both  as  cause  and 
eonsequence,  an  undeveloped  proprietary  sentiment.  Under 
his  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  the  savage  to  have  an 

*  It  should  be  remarked  as  a  qualifjing  fact,  whioh  has  its  phjsiological, 
OS  weU  as  its  sociological,  interest,  that  men  and  women  are  in  sundrj  cases 
described  as  nnlike  in  powers  of  application.  Among  the  Bhils,  while  the 
men  hate  hibour,  many  of  the  women  are  said  to  be  industrious.  Among 
the  Kookies  the  women  are  "  quite  as  industrious  and  indefatigable  as  the 
Naga  women :"  the  men  of  both  tribes  being  inclined  to  be  lazj.  Similarlj 
in  Africa.  In  Loango,  though  the  men  are  inert,  the  women  "  giye  them- 
selTes  up  to  "  husbandrj  "  with  indefatigable  ardour  ;**  and  our  reoent  expe- 
riences  on  the  Gold-Coast  show  that  a  like  contrast  holds  there.  The 
establishment  of  this  difFerence  seems  to  implj  the  limitation  of  hereditj 
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extended  consciousneaa  of  individual  possession.  Estab- 
lished,  as  tbe  sentimeot  can  be,  only  by  experiences  of  tbe 
gratifications  whlch  possession  brings,  coiitiuued  througli 
Bsccessive  geoerations,  it  cannot  arise  where  tbe  circum- 
stances  do  not  peroiit  many  such  experiences.  BeyoDd  tlia 
few  nidö  appliances  nünistflnag  to  bodily  want»  and  decora- 
tions,  tbe  primitive  man  has  notbing  to  accumulata.  Where 
he  haa  grown  into  a  pastoral  life,  tbere  arises  a  possibility  of 
benefita  &om  incieased  posseasions :  be  piofits  by  multipl}-in» 
bis  flocks.  Still,  wbile  he  remaina  nomadic,  it  is  difficult  to 
snpply  bis  flocks  witb  nnfoiling  food  wheu  they  are  large, 
and  be  has  increased  lässes  firom  enemies  and  wild  uiiiiials ; 
so  thfU)  the  benefita  of  accumulation  are  kept  witbin  nairow 
limits.  Only  as  tbe  agricultural  State  ia  reacbed,  and  only  as 
tho  teoure  of  land  passes  from  the  ttibal  form,  tbrougb  tlie 
family  form,  to  the  individual  form,  is  theie  a  widening 
of  the  aphere  for  the  pioprietary  sentimeot. 

Distinguisbed  by  improvidence,  and  by  deficiency  of  tbat 
desire  to  own  wbich  cbecks  improvidence,  tbe  aavage  is  thus 
debarred  from  experiences  which  develop  tbis  desire  and 
diminiab  tbe  improvidence. 

§  35.  Let  na  tarn  now  to  those  emotional  traita  whiclt 
directly  affect  the  formation  of  aocial  groupa.  Varietiea  of 
mankind  are  aocial  in  different  degreea;  and,  further,  are 
bere  tolerant  of  restraint  and  tbere  intolerant  of  it.  Clearly, 
tbe  proportioQS  between  these  two  characteristics  must 
greatly  affect  social  unions. 

Deacribing  tbe  Mantras,  indigenes  of  the  Malay-peninaula, 
pire  Bourien  saya — "  liberty  seema  to  be  to  them  a  uecessity 
of  their  veiy  existence;"  "every  individual  lives  aa  if  there 
were  no  other  person  in  the  world  but  himself;"  they 
separat«  if  tbey  dispute.  So  is  it  with  the  wild  meu  in  the 
interior  of  Borneo,  "  who  do  not  associate  witb  eacb  other ;" 
and  whose  children,  when  "old  euough  to  shift  for  them- 
Belves,  usually  separate,  neitber  one  afterwards  thinking  of 
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the  other ."  A  nature  of  this  kind  shows  its  effects  in  the 
solitary  families  of  the  wood-Veddahs,  or  those  of  the  Bush* 
men,  whom  Arbousset  describes  as  "independent  and  poor 
beyond  measure,  as  if  they  had  swom  to  remain  always  free 
and  without  possessions."  Of  sundry  races  that  remain  in  a 
low  State,  this  trait  is  remarked;  as  of  Brazilian  Indians, 
who,  tractable  when  quite  young,  begin  to  display  "im- 
patience  of  all  restraint"  at  puberty;  as  of  the  Caribs,  who 
are  "  impatient  nnder  the  least  inf ringement "  of  their  inde* 
pendence.  Among  Indian  Hill-tribes  the  savage  Bhils  have 
"a  natural  spirit  of  independence ;"  the  Bodo  and  Dhimäl 
"resist"  injunetions  injudiciously  urged,  with  dogged  ob* 
stinacy ;"  and  the  Lepchas  "  undergo  great  privations  rather 
than  submit  to  oppression."  This  trait  we  meet  with  again 
among  some  nomadic  races.  "A  Bedouin,"  says  Burckhardt, 
"will  not  submit  to  any  command,  but  readily  yields  to 
persuasion;"  and  he  is  said  by  Palgrave  to  have  "a  high 
appreciation  of  national  and  personal  liberty."  That  this 
moral  trait  is  injurious  during  early  stages  of  social  progress, 
is  in  some  cases  observed  by  travellers,  as  by  Earl,  who  says 
of  the  New  Guinea  people  that  their  "  impatience  of  control " 
precludes  Organization.  Not,  indeed,  that  absence 

of  independence  will  of  itself  cause  an  opposite  result. 
The  Kamschadales  exhibit  "slavishness  to  people  who  use 
them  hard,"  and  "contempt  of  those  who  treat  them  with 
gentleness;"  and  while  the  Damaras  have  "no  indepen- 
dence," they  "court  slavery:  admiration  and  fear"  being 
tlieir  only  streng  sentiments.  A  certain  ratio  between  the 
feelings  prompting  obedience  and  prompting  resistance, 
seems  required.  The  Malays,  who  have  evolved  into  several 
semi-civilized  societies,  are  said  to  be  submissive  to  authority; 
and  yet  each  is  "sensitive  to  .  ,  .  any  interference  with 
the  personal  liberty  of  himself  or  another."  Clearly,  how- 
ever,  be  the  cause  of  Subordination  what  it  may,  a  relatively- 
subordinate  nature  is  everywhere  shown  by  men  composing 
social  aggregates  of  considerable  sizes.    In  such  semi-civilized 
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eunmimities  u  tropical  Africa  contains,  it  is  conspicDOUS ; 
and  it  ehaiacterized  the  peoples  who  formed  the  extinct 
orieittftl  natitms,  aa  alao  tboae  who  foimed  the  extinct  natioas 
of  the  New  World. 

If,  as  unong  the  Maatns  abore  named,  intoleraDce  of 
resttaint  is  joined  with  waot  of  aociality,  theie  is  a  double 
obetacle  to  social  umoD :  a  cause  of  dispersion  is  not  checked 
hy  a  cause  of  aggregation.  If,  as  among  the  Todas,  a  man 
will  sit  inactive  for  homs,  "  seeking  no  companionship,"  he  is 
ander  less  temptaüon  to  tolerate  reatrictions  than  if  solitudo 
is  onbeaiable.  Oearlj,  the  ferocious  Fijian  in  whom,  stränge 
aa  it  seems,  "the  sentiment  of  friendahip  ia  strongly  de- 
veloped,"  is  impelled  hj  this  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  bis 
extreme  loyalty,  to  contänne  in  a  ioc'.etj  in  which  despotism 
based  on  cannibalism  is  witbout  check. 

Induction  thus  sufiBciently  verifies  the  deduction  that 
primitive  meo,  who,  before  any  arts  of  life  were  developed, 
necessaiily  lived  on  wild  food,  implying  wide  dispersion  of 
small  numbers,  were,  on  the  one  band,  not  mach  habituated 
to  associated  life,  and  were,  on  the  other  band,  habituated 
to  that  uncontroUed  following  of  immediate  desirea  wbich 
goea  along  with  separateuess.  So  that  while  tlie  attractive 
furce  was  emall  the  repulsive  force  was  great.  Only  as  they 
were  led  into  greater  gregariousnesa  by  tocal  conditions 
which  furthered  the  mainteaance  of  many  persons  on  a  small 
area,  could  there  come  that  increase  of  sociality  required 
to  check  nnrestrained  action.  And  bere  we  see  yet  a  further 
difficuUy  which  stood  ia  the  way  of  social  evolutioo  at  tlie 
outset. 

§  36.  Led  as  we  thus  are  from  emotione  of  an  cxclusively- 
egoistio  kind  to  emotiona  which  imply  the  preseuce  of  olher 
individuala,  let  us  take  first  the  ego^trnistic.  (Prin.  of  Fsy., 
§§  519 — 23.)  Before  there  exist  in  considerable  degrces  tlie 
Gentiments  which  find  satisfaction  in  the  happiness  of  otJiers, 
there  exist  in  considei-able  degi-ees  the  sentiineuts  which  fiud 
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satisfaction  in  the  admiration  given  by  others.  Even  animals 
show  themselves  gratified  by  applause  after  achievement ; 
and  in  men  the  gregarious  life  early  opens  and  enlarges  this 
source  of  pleasure. 

Great  as  is  the  vanity  of  the  civilized,  it  is  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  iincivilized.  The  red  pigment  and  the  sea-shells 
pierced  for  Suspension,  found  with  other  traces  of  men  in  the 
Dordogne  caves,  prove  that  in  that  remote  past  when  the 
rein-deer  and  the  mammoth  inhabited  southern  France,  men 
drew  to  themselves  admiring  glances  by  colours  and  Orna- 
ments. Self-decoration  occupies  the  savage  chief  even  more 
than  it  does  the  fashionable  lady  among  ourselves.  The 
painting  of  the  skin,  about  which  so  mach  trouble  is  taken 
before  clothes  are  used,  shows  this.  It  is  shown  again  by 
Submission  to  prolonged  and  repeated  tortures  while  being 
tattooed  ;  and  by  tolerance  of  those  pains  and  inconveniences 
which  accompany  the  distension  of  the  under-lip  by  a  block 
of  wood,  the  wearing  of  stones  in  holes  made  through  the 
cheeks,  or  of  quills  through  the  nose.  The  strength  of  the 
desire  to  gain  approbation  is,  in  these  cases,  proved  by  the 
universality  of  the  fashion  in  each  tribe.  When  the  age 
comes,  there  is  no  escape  for  the  young  savage  from  the 
ordained  mutilation.  Fear  of  the  frowns  and  taunts  of  his 
fellows  is.  so  great  that  dissent  is  almost  imknown. 

It  is  thus,  too,  with  the  regulation  of  conduct.  The  pre- 
cepts  of  the  religion  of  enmity  are,  in  eaily  stages  of  social 
developmcnt,  enforced  mainly  by  the  aid  of  this  ego-altruistic 
sentiment.  The  duty  of  blood-revenge  is  made  imperative 
by  tribal  opinion.  Approval  comes  to  the  man  who,  having 
lost  a  relative,  never  ceases  his  pursuit  of  the  supposed 
murderer ;  while  scowls  and  gibes  make  intolerable  the  life 
of  one  who  fails.  Similarly  with  the  fulfilment  of  various 
usages  that  have  become  established.  In  some  uncivilized 
societies  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  ruin  himself  by  a 
fiineral  feast ;  and  in  some  semi-civilized  societies,  one  motive 
fov  kiUing  a  femalo  infant  is  avoidance  of  the  future  cost  of  a 
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marriage  festivBl — a  cost  made  great  by  the  prevailing  love 
of  display. 

This  ego-altmistic  Bentiment,  increasing  in  strength  aa 
social  a^regatioo  advances,  is,  diiring  early  eti^s,  an  im- 
portant  Controlling  agency;  aa,  indeed,  it  continues  still  to 
be,  Joined  with  sociality,  it  has  ever  been  a  power  helping 
to  bind  togeüier  the  units  of  each  group,  and  tending  to 
cnltivate  a  cooduct  furthering  the  general  welfara.  Pro- 
bably  a  kind  of  Subordination  was  produced  by  it  before 
tbere  was  any  political  enbordination ;  and  in  some  coses 
it  aecures  social  order  evea  now.    Mr.  Wallace  says : — ■ 

"  I  have  lived  with  communities  of  savogea  in  South  America  &nd  in 
the  Elast,  wko  have  no  Iawh  or  law  courts  bat  the  public  opinion  of  the 
village  freelj  expressed.  Each  man  ecrupulously  reapecta  the  rights  of 
hb  fellow,  and  anj  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never  tokes  place. 
Id  auch  a  comnunit;  all  are  nearly  equaL" 

§  37.  Trnits  of  the  primitive  natura  due  to  presence  or 
absence  of  the  altruistic  sentimenta,  remain  to  be  glanced  at. 
Having  sympathy  for  their  root,  these  mnst,  on  tho  hypothesis 
of  evolution,  develop  in  proportion  as  circumstances  make 
sympathy  active  ;  that  is — in  proportion  as  they  foster  the 
domestic  relationa,  in  proportion  as  they  conduce  to  sociality, 
and  iE  proportion  as  they  do  not  cnltivate  aggressiveneas. 

£vidence  for  and  against  this  a  priori  inference  is  difficult 
to  disentangle  and  to  generalize.  Many  causes  conapire  to 
mislead  us.  We  assume  that  there  will  be  tolerably  uniform 
manifestations  of  character  in  each  race  ;  bitt  we  are  wrong. 
Both  the  individuals  and  the  groups  differ  considerably ;  as 
in  Australia,  where  one  tribe  "is  decidedly  quiet,"  and 
another  "  decidedly  disorderly."  We  assume  that  the  traits 
shown  will  be  similar  on  siiccessive  occasions,  which  tliey  are 
not :  the  behaviour  to  one  traveller  is  unlike  the  behaviour  to 
another;  probably  because  their  own  behaviours  are  unlike. 
Commonly,  too,  the  displays  of  character  by  an  aboriginal 
race  revisited,  depend  on  the  treatment  received  from  pre- 
vious  visitors :  being  changed  from  fricndlinesa  to  enniiry  by 
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painful  experiences.  Thus,  of  Australian  travellers,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  earlier  speak  more  favourably  of  the 
natives  than  the  later;  and  Earl  says  of  the  Java  people, 
that  those  inhabiting  parts  little  used  by  Europeans  "are 
mach  superior  in  point  of  morality  to  the  natives  of  the 
north  coast,"  whose  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  been 
greater.  When,  led  by  his  experiences  in  the  Pacific, 
Erskine  remarks,  "  nor  is  it  at  all  beyond  the  ränge  of  pro- 
bability  that  habits  of  honesty  and  decorum  may  yet  be 
forced  upon  the  foreign  trader  by  those  whom  he  has  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  treacherous  and  irre- 
claimable  savages  of  the  sandal-wood  islands ; "  when  we 
leam  that  in  Vate,  the  native  name  for  a  white  man  is  a 
"sailing  profligate;"  and  when  we  remember  that  worse 
names  are  justified  by  recent  doings  in  those  regions;  we 
shall  understand  how  confiicting  Statements  about  native 
characters  may  result. 

.  Beyond  the  difficulty  hence  arising,  is  the  difficulty  arising 
from  that  primitive  impnlsiveness,  which  itself  causes  a 
variability  perplexing  to  one  who  would  form  a  conception 
of  the  average  nature.  As  Livingstone  says  of  the  Makololo 
— "  It  would  not  be  diflBcult  to  make  these  people  appear 
excessively  good  or  uncommonly  bad ;"  and  the  inconsistent 
traits  above  quoted  from  Captain  Burton,  imply  a  parallel 
experience.  Hence  we  have  to  strike  an  average  among 
manifestations  naturally  chaotic,  which  are  further  distorted 
by  the  var)'ing  relations  to  those  who  witness  them. 

We  may  best  guido  ourselves  by  taking,  first,  not  the 
altruistic  sentiments,  but  the  feeling  which  habitually  co- 
operates  with  them — the  parental  instinct,  the  love  of  the 
lielpless.  {Prin,  of  Psy.,  §  532.)  Of  necessity  the  lowest 
human  races,  in  common  with  inferior  animals,  have  large 
endowments  of  this.  Those  only  can  survive  in  posterity  in 
whom  the  love  of  offspring  prompts  due  care  of  offspring ;  and 
among  the  savage,  the  self-sacrifice  required  is  as  great  as 
among  the  civilized.     Ilence  the  fondness  for  children  which 
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cven  tlie  loweet  of  mankind  display ;  though,  with  thfiir  hal.i- 
toal  impulsive nesB,  they  ofteii  join  witli  it  great  ciiielty.  Tlio 
Fuegians,  deseribed  as  "  very  fond  "  of  their  chUdreD,  never- 
thelesa  seil  them  to  the  Pati^^orlian8  fbr  slaves.  Great  lo\'e 
of  off»pring  is  aacribed  to  the  New  Guinea  people ;  and  yut 
a  m&D  wül  "  barter  one  or  two  "  with  a  trader  for  oometbiiij; 
he  wants.  The  Anstralians,  credlted  by  Eyre  with  stroitg 
parentol  affection,  are  said  to  desert  sick  children ;  and  Angas 
asserta  of  them  tbat  on  the  Murray  they  sometimcs  kill  a 
boy  to  halt  their  hooks  with  hia  fat  Though  aniong  the 
Tasmauiana  the  parental  instinct  is  desciihed  as  Strang,  yet 
they  practised  infanticide  ;  and  though,  among  the  Buslinien, 
the  rearing  of  ofTspring  under  gieat  ditiicultiea  implies  inuch 
devotioQ,  yet  Moffat  saya  they  "  kill  their  cliildi-eu  wlthout 
remorse  on  various  occasions."  Oniitting  further  pi-oofs  of 
parental  love  on  the  one  hand,  qualitted  on  the  othcr  by 
cxamplea  of  a  violence  which  will  slay  a  clüld  for  letting 
lall  sometliing  it  was  carrying,  we  luay  safely  say  of  the 
primitive  man  that  bis  philoprogenitiveneaa  iü  streng,  but  its 
uction,  like  thnt  of  hia  emotions  in  gcneral,  irregulär. 

Keeping  tliis  in  mind,  we  shall  be  aided  in  i-econciling  tlie 
conflicting  accounts  of  hia  exceasive  egoism  and  bis  felluw 
feeling — ^hia  cruclty  and  bis  kindnesa.  The  Fuegiana  ai-e 
aifectionate  towards  cach  other ;  and  yet  in  times  of  scarcity 
they  kill  the  old  women  for  food.  Mouat,  wlio  describes  the 
Andamaneae  aa  a  merciless  raco,  neverthelesa  says  that  tho 
one  he  took  to  Calcutta  had  a  "  very  kind  and  amiable  clia- 
lacter."  Many  and  extreme  cruelties  are  proved  against  the 
Australians.  Yet  Eyre  tcstifiea  to  their  kindness,  their  self- 
Bacrifice,  and  cven  their  chivalry.  So,  too,  of  tlie  Buahnien. 
Lichtenstein  thinka  that  in  no  aavage  ia  there  "ao  high  a 
degree  of  brutal  ferocity ; "  but  Moffat  was  "  deeply  affected 
by  tlie  aympathy  of  these  poor  Bushmen,"  and  Rurchell  says 
tliat  they  ehow  to  each  other  "hospitality  and  generosity 
often  in  an  extraor J  inary  degree."  When  we  come  to  racea 
higher  in   social  slate,  the  testiiuonies  to  good  feeling  are 
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abundant.  The  New  Caledonians  are  said  to  be  "  of  a  mild 
and  good-natured  temper;"  the  Tannese  are  "ready  to  do 
any  service  that  lies  in  their  power;"  the  New  Guinea 
people  are  "  good-natured,"  "  of  a  mild  disposition."  Passing 
from  Negritos  to  Malayo-Polynesians,  we  meet  with  like 
characteristics.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  are  "  mild,  docile  ; "  to  the  Tahitians,  "  chcerful  and 
good-natured  ; "  to  the  Dyaks,  "  genial ; "  to  the  Sea-Dyaks, 
"  sociable  and  amiable ; "  to  the  Javans,  "  mild,"  "  cheeriul 
and  good-humoured ; "  to  the  Malays  of  Northern  Celebes, 
"  quiet  and  gentle."  We  have,  indeed,  in  other  cases,  quite 
opposite  descriptions.  In  the  native  Brazilians,  revenge  is 
said  to  be  the  predominant  passion :  a  trapped  animal  they 
kill  with  little  wounds  that  it  may  "  suflfer  as  much  as  pos- 
sible."  A  leading  trait  ascribed  to  the  Fijians  is  "  intense 
and  vengeful  malignity."  Galton  condemns  the  Damaras  as 
"  worthless,  thieving,  and  murderous,"  and  Andersson  as  "  un- 
mitigated  ecoundrels."  In  some  cases  adjacent  tribes  show 
US  these  opposite  natures ;  as  among  the  aborigines  of  India. 
While  the  Bhils  are  reputed  to  be  cruel,  revengef ul,  and  ready 
to  play  the  assassin  for  a  trifling  recompense,  the  Nagas  are 
described  as  "good-natured  and  honest;"  the  Bodo  and 
Dhimäl  as  "  fuU  of  amiable  qualities,"  "  honest  and  truthful," 
"  totally  free  from  arrogance,  revenge,  cruelty ; "  and  of  the 
Lepcha,  Dr.  Hooker  says  his  disposition  is  "amiable," 
"  peacef ul  and  no  brawler : "  thus  "  contrasting  strongly  with 
his  neighbours  to  the  east  and  west." 

Manifestly,  then,  uncivilized  man,  if  he  has  but  little  active 
benevolence,  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  distinguished  by 
active  malevolence.  Indeed,  a  glante  over  the  facts  tends 
rather  to  show  that  while  wanton  cruelty  is  not  common 
among  the  least  civilized,  it  is  common  among  the  more 
civilized.  The  sanguinary  Fijians  have  reached  a  considerable 
social  development.  Bui1x)n  says  of  the  Fan  that  "  cruelty 
seems  to  be  with  him  a  necessary  of  life ;"  and  yet  the  Fans 
haNC  advanced  arts  and appliances, and  live  in  villages  having, 
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8ome  of  them,  four  thousand  inliabitaDts.  In  Dahomey, 
where  a  large  population  considerably  organized  exists,  the 
love  for  bloodshed  leads  to  frequent  horrilde  sacrifices ;  and 
ihe  social  System  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  rooted  as  it  was 
in  cannibalism,  and  yet  highly  evolved  in  many  ways,  shows 
HS  that  it  is  not  the  lowest  races  which  are  the  most  inhuman. 

Help  in  judging  the  moral  nature  of  savages  is  furnished 
by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bates,  that  "  the  goodness  of  these 
Indians,  like  that  of  most  others  amongst  whom  I  livcd,  con- 
sisted  perhaps  more  in  the  absence  of  active  bad  qualities, 
than  in  the  possession  of  good  ones ;  in  other  words,  it  was 
n^ative  rather  than  positive.  .  .  .  The  good-fellowship 
of  our  Cueamas  seemed  to  arise,  not  from  warm  sympathy, 
but  simply  from  the  absence  of  eager  selfishness  in  small 
matters."  And  we  shall  derive  further  help  in  reconciling 
what  seem  contradictory  traits,  by  observing  how  the  dog 
unites  great  aflfectionateness,  sociality,  and  even  sympathy, 
with  habitual  egoism  and  bursts  of  ferocity — how  he  passes 
readily  from  playful  friendliness  to  fighting,  and  while  at  one 
time  robbing  a  fellow  dog  of. Ins  food  will  at  another  succour 
him  in  distress. 

One  kind  of  evidence,  Bowever,  there  is  which  amid  all 
these  conflicting  testimonies,  aflbrds  tolerably-safe  gnidance. 
The  habitual  behaviour  to  women  among  any  people,  indi- 
cates  with  approximate  •  truth,  the  average  power^  of  the 
altruistic  sentiments ;  and  the*  indieation  thus  yielded  teils 
against  the  character  of  the  primitive  man.  The  actions  of 
the  strenger  sex  to  the  weaker  among  the  uncivilized  are 
frequently  brutal ;  and  even  at  best  the  conduct  is  unsym- 
pathetic.  That  slavery  of  women,  often  joined  with  cruelty 
to  them,  should  be  normal  among  savages,  accepted  as  riglit 
not  by  men  only  but  by  women  themselves,  proves  that 
whatever  occasional  displays  of  altruism  thei'e  may  be,  the 
ordinary  flow  of  altruistic  feeling  is  small. 

§  38.  A  summary  of  these  leading  emotional '  traits  must 
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be  prefaced  by  one  which  afiFects  all  the  othei*s — ^the  fixity  of 
habit :  a  trait  connected  with  that  of  early  arrival  at  matu- 
rity,  added  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  The  primitive 
man  is  conservative  in  an  extreme  degrea  Even  on  con- 
tracting higher  races  with  one  another,  and  even  on  con- 
trasting  dififerent  classes  in  the  same  Society,  it  is  observable 
that  the  least  developed  are  the  most  averse  to  change, 
Among  the  common  people  an  improved  method  is  diflBcult 
to  introduce ;  and  even  a  new  kind  of  food  is  usually  disliked. 
The  uncivilized  man  is  thus  characterized  in  yet  a  greater 
degree.  His  simpler  nervous  System,  sooner  losing  its  plas- 
ticity,  is  still  less  able.to  lake  on  a  modified  mode  of  aetion. 
llence  both  an  unconscious  adhesion,  and  an  avowed  adhesion, 
to  that  which  is  established.  "  Because  same  ting  do  for  my 
father,  same  ting  do  for  me,"  say  the  Houssa  negroes.  The 
Creek  Indians  laughed  at  those  who  suggested  that  they 
should  "alter  their  long-established  customs  and  habits  of 
living."  Of  some  Africans  Livingstone  says — "  I  often  pre- 
sented  my  friends  with  iron  spoons,  and  it  was  curious  to 
observe  how  the  habit  of  hand-eating  prevailed,  though  they 
were  delighted  with  the  spoons.  They  lifted  out  a  little 
[milk]  with  the  Utensil,  then  put  it  on  the  left  band,  and  ate 
it  out  of  that.**  How  this  tendency  leads  to  unchangeable 
social  usages,  is  well  shown  by  the  Dyaks ;  who,  as  Mr.  Tylor 
says,  "  marked  their  disgust  at  the  Innovation  by  levying  a 
fine  on  any  of  their  own  people  who  should  be  caught 
chopping  in  the  European  fashion." 

Recapitulating  the  emotional  traits,  severally  made  more 
marked  by  this  relative  fixity  of  habit,  we  have  first  to  note 
the  impulsiveness  which,  pervading  the  conduct  of  primitive 
men,  so  greatly  impedes  co-operation.  That  "  wavering  and 
inconstant  disposition,"  which  commonly  makes  it  "impos- 
sible  to  put  any  dependence  on  their  promises ,"  negatives 
that  mutual  trust  required  for  social  progress.  Govemed 
as  he  is  by  despotic  emotions  that  successively  depose 
one  another,  instead  of  by  a  Council  of  the  emotions  shared 
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Id  by  b11,  the  primitive  man  lias  an  explosive,  chaotic,  in- 
calcnlable  behaviour,  which  makea  combined  action  very 
difficalt  One  of  the  more  special  traits,  partly  re- 

snlting  from  this  general  trait,  is  his  improvidence.  Imtne- 
diate  desiic,  be  it  for  personal  gratitication  or  for  the  applause 
which  generosity  brings,  excludea  fear  of  Euture  evila ;  while 
pains  and  pleasures  to  come,  not  being  vividly  conceived, 
givB  no  adequate  Spur  to  exertion :  leaving  a  liglit-hearted, 
careless  absorption  in  the  present  Sociality,  streng 

in  the  civilized  man,  is  leas  strong  in  the  savage  man.  Ämong 
the  loweat  types  the  groups  are  smaU,  and  the  bonds  holding 
their  units  together  are  relatively  feeble.  Älong  with  a  teii- 
dency  to  disruption  produced  by  the  ill-controUed  possions  of 
the  individuals,  there  goea  compai-atively  little  of  tlie  seii- 
timent  cansing  cohesion.  So  that,  among  men  carried  from 
one  extreme  to  another  by  giista  of  feeling — nieu  often  mnde 
very  irritable  by  hunger,  which,  as  Livingstone  remarlcs, 
"  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the  temper" — there  exista  at  once 
a  smaller  t«ndency  to  cohere  from  mutual  liking,  and  a 
greater  tendency  to  realst  an  authority  otherwise  causlng 
cohesion.  Though,  before  there  is  mucli  sociality, 

there  cannot  be  mucb  love  of  approbation ;  yet,  with  a  mode- 
late  prt^ress  in  social  grouping,  there  devülopa  this  aimplrst 
of  the  higher  sentiments.  The  great  and  immediiite  beiiefita 
brought  by  the  approval  of  feil ow-aa vages,  and  the  serioua 
evils  following  their  anger  or  coutempt,  are  experiences  which 
fester  this  ego-altruistic  sentiment  into  preduminance.  And 
by  it  aome  aubordination  to  tribal  opinion  is  secured,  and  somo 
consequent  regulation  of  condiict,  eveu  before  thero  arises  a 
rudiment  of  political   controL  In   social  groups 

once  pennanently  fonned,  the  bond  of  union — liero  love  of 
aociety,  there  obedience  caused  by  awe  of  power,  elsewhere  a 
dread  of  penalties,  and  in  most  places  a  combination  of  these 
— may  go  aloug  with  a  very  variable  amount  of  altruistic 
feeling.  Though  sociality  fosters  sympathy,  yet  the  daily 
doings   of  the  primitive  man  repreas  sympathy.      Active 
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fellow-feeling,  ever  awake  and  ever  holding  egoism  in  check, 
does  not  characterize  him ;  as  we  see  conclusively  shown  by 
tlie  treatment  of  women.  And  that  highest  form  of  altruistic 
sentiment  distinguisLed  by  us  as  a  sense  of  justice,  is  very 
little  developed. 

These  emotional  traits  harmonize  with  those  whieh  we 
anticipated — a  less  exiended  and  less  varied  correspondence 
with  the  environment,  less  representativeness,  less  remote- 
ness  from  reflex  action,  The  cardinal  trait  of  impulsiveness 
implies  the  sudden,  or  approximately-reflex,  passing  of  a 
Single  passion  into  the  conduct  it  prompts ;  implies,  by  the 
absence  of  opposing  feelings,  that  the  consciousness  isTormed 
of  fewer  representations ;  and  implies  that  the  adjustment  of 
internal  actions  to  extemal  actions  does  nob  take  account  of 
consequences  so  distant  in  Space  and  time.  So  with  the 
accompanying  improvidence :  desire  goes  at  once  to  gratifica- 
tion ;  there  is  feeble  imagination  of  secondary  results  ;  remote 
needs  are  not  met.  The  love  of  approbation  which  grows  as 
gregariousness  increases,  involves  increased  representative- 
ness :  instead  of  immediate  results  it  contemplates  results  a 
stage  further  off;  instead  of  actions  prompted  by  Single 
desires,  there  come  actions  checked  and  modified  by  secondary 
desires.  But  though  the  emotional  nature  in  which  this  ego- 
altruistic  sentiment  becomes  dominant,  is  made  by  its  pre- 
sence  less  reflex,  more  representative,  and  is  adjusted  to 
wider  and  more  varied  requirements,  it  is  still,  in  these 
respects,  below  that  developed  emotional  nature  of  the 
civilized  man,  marked  by  activity  of  tlie  altruistic  sentiment«. 
Lacking  these,  the  primitive  man  lacks  the  benevolence 
which  adjusts  conduct  for  the  benefit  of  others  distant  in 
Space  and  time,  the  equity  which  implies  representation  of 
highly  coniplex  and  abstract  relations  among  human  actions, 
the  sense  of  duty  which  curbs  selfishuess  when  there  are 
none  present  to  applaud. 


CHAPTEE  VIL 

TUE  PKIUITIVE  MAK — JNTEIXECTUAL. 

5  39.  The  three  measures  of  mental  evolutioa  which,  in 
the  last  chapter,  helped  us  to  delineate  tlie  emotional  nature 
of  Üie  primitive  man,  will,  in  this  chapter,  help  us  to 
delineate  his  intellectual  nature.  And  further  to  aid  our- 
aelves  ve  must  recall,  in  connexion  with  tliese  measures, 
those  traits  of  thought  which,  in  Üie  Pi'iJiciples  of  Psychology 
($$484-93),  were  shown  to  characterize  a  lower  evolution  as 
eompared  with  a  higher. 

ConceptionB  of  gmercd  facta  heing  derived  from  experienccs 
of  particnlar  facta  and  Coming  later,  are  deficient  in  tbo  pri- 
mitive man.  Conaciousness  of  a  geueral  truth  implies  moro 
heterogeneous  correspondence  tlian  does  consciousness  of 
any  included  particular  truth ;  it  implies  higher  representa- 
tiveness,  sicce  it  colligates  more  numeroua  and  varied  ideas  \ 
and  it  is  moie  remote  from  rellex  action — will  not,  indeed,  of 
itself,  excite  action  at  alL  Having  no  records,  man, 

in  hia  uncivilized  stiite,  cannot  recognize  long  Bequences. 
Hence  previgum  of  distant  retnUts,  such  as  is  poasible  in  a 
Bettled  Society  having  measures  and  written  language,  is  im- 
possible  to  him:  correspondence  in  time  comes  within  nar- 
row  limits.  The  representations  include  few  successions  of 
phenomena,  and  these  not  comprehensive  onea.  And  there  is 
but  a  modemte  dcparture  from  thc  reflex  life  in  which  Stimulus 
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and  act  stand  in  immediate  connexion.  Ignorant 

of  localities  outside  bis  own,  the  associations  of  ideas  tlie 
primitive  man  forms  are  little  liable  to  be  changed.  As 
experiences  (multiplying  in  number,  gathered  from  a  wider 
area,  and  added  to  by  those  which  other  men  record)  become 
more  heterogeneons,  the  narrow  notions  first  framed  are 
shaken  and  made  more  plastic — there  comes  greater  modir- 
fiabüity  of  helief.  In  bis  relative  rigidity  of  belief  we  see  a 
smaller  correspondence  with  an  environment  containing 
adverse  facts ;  less  of  that  representativeness  which  simul- 
taneously  grasps  and  averages  much  evidence ;  and  a  smaller 
divergence  from  those  lowest  actions  in  which  impressions 
cause,  irresistibly,  the  appropriate  motions.  Con- 

ditioned  as  he  is,  the  savage  lacks  ahstract  ideas,  Drawn 
from  many  concreto  id^as,  an  abstract  idea  becomes  de- 
tachable  from  them  only  as  fast  as  their  variety  leads 
to  mutual  cancellings  of  differences,  and  leaves  outstand- 
ing  that  which  they  havo  in  common.  This  implies 
growth  of  the  correspondence  in  ränge  and  heterogeneity ; 
wider  representation  of  the  concretes  whence  the  idea  is 
abstracted;  and  greater  remoteness  from  reflex  action.  Such 
abstract  ideas  as  those  of  prope7ty  and  cause,'  bclong  to  a 
still  higher  stage.  For  only  after  many  special  properties 
and  many  special  causes  have  been  abstracted,  can  there 
arise  the  re-abstracted  ideas  of  property  in  general  and  cause 
in  generaL  The  conception  of  uniformity  in  the 

Order  of  phenomena,  develops  simultaneously.  Only  along 
with  the  use  of  measwrts  does  there  grow  up  the  means  of 
ascertaining  uniformity;  and  only  after  a  great  accumula- 
tion  of  measured  results  does  the  idea  of  law  become 
possible.  Here,  again,  the  indices  of  mental  evolution 
serve.  The  conception  of  natural  order  presupposes  an 
advanced  correspondence ;  it  involves  re-representativeness 
in  a  high  degree;  and  the  implied  divergence  from  reflet 
action  is  extreme.  Until  the  notion  of  uniformity  has 

developed  along  with  the  use  of  measures,  thought  cannot 
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bave  much  deßnitencss.  In  primitive  life,  there  is  little  to 
yield  the  idea  of  agreemeut ;  and  so  long  as  there  are  few 
experiences  of  exact  equality  between  objects,  or  perfect  con- 
formity  between  Statements  and  facts,  or  complcte  fultilnient 
of  anticipations  by  results,  the  notion  of  tnUh  cannot  become 
clear.  Onee  more  our  general  tests  answer.  The  coiicep- 
tion  of  truth,  being  the  conception  of  correspondence  between 
Thoughts  and  Things,  implies  advance  of  that  correspond- 
ence ;  it  involves  represeutations  wliich  are  hi|L?her,  as  being 
better  adjusted  to  renlities ;  and  its  growth  causes  a  decrease 
of  the  primitive  credulity  allied  to  reflex  action — allied, 
since  it  shows  us  Single  suggestions  pit)ducing  sudden  belieüs 
which  forthwith  issue  in  conduct.  Add  that  only  as  this 
conception  of  tmth  advances,  and  therefore  the  correlative 
conception  of  untnith,  can  scejyticism  and  criticisni  grow 
common.  Lastly,  such  imagination  as  the  primitive 

man  has,  small  in  ränge  and  heterogeneity,  is  reininiscnii 
only,  not  constructive.  An  imagination  which  invents,  shows 
extension  of  the  correspondence  from  the  region  of  the 
actual  into  that  of  the  potential ;  implies  a  representativeness 
not  limited  to  combinations  which  have  been,  or  are,  in  the 
environment,  but  including  non-existing  combinations  there- 
after  made  to  exist;  and  exliibits  the  greatest  remoteness 
from  reflex  action,  since  the  Stimulus  issuing  in  movement  is 
unlike  any  that  ever  before  acted. 

And  now,  having  enumerated  these  leading  traits  of  in- 
tellectual  evolution  in  its  latter  stages,  as  deduced  from 
psychological  principles,  we  are  prepared  to  observe  the 
significance  of  the  facts  as  describod  by  travellers. 

§  40.  Testimonies  to  the  acute  senses  and  quick  percop- 
tions  of  the  uncivilized,  are  given  by  nearly  eveiyone  who 
describes  them. 

Lichtenstein  says  the  vision  of  the  Bushman  is  telescopic ; 
and  Barrow  speaks  of  his  "keen  eye  always  in  motion." 
Of  Asiatics  mav  be  named  the  Karcns,  who  see  as  far  with 
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naked  eyes  as  we  do  with  opera-glasses ;  and  the  inliabitants 
of  the  Siberian  steppes  are  celebrated  for  their  "  distant  and 
perfect  sight."  Of  the  BrazUians,  Herndon  writes — "The 
Indians  have  very  keen  senses,  and  see  and  hear  things  that 
are  inaudible  and  invisible  to  us ; "  and  the  like  is  remarked 
of  the  Tupis.  The  Abipones,  "like  apes,  are  always  in 
motion ; "  and  Dobrizhoffer  asserts  that  they  discem  things 
which  escape  "  the  most  quick-sighted  European."  Eespect- 
ing  hearing,  too,  there  is  similar,  if  less  abundant,  evidence« 
All  have  read  of  the  feats  of  North  American  Indians  in 
detecting  faint  sounds;  and  the  acute  hearing  of  the 
Veddahs  is  shown  by  their  habit  of  finding  bees'  nests  by 
the  hum. 

Still  more  abundant  are  the  testimonies  respecting  their 

active  and  minute  Observation,    "  Excellent  superficial  ob- 

servers,"    is    the    characterization    Palgrave    gives    of    the 

Bedouins.    Burton  refers  to  the  "high  Organization  of  the 

perceptive  faculties  "  among  them ;  and  Petherick  proved,  by 

a  test,  their  marveUous  powers  of  tracking.     In  South  Africa 

the  Hottentots  show  astonishing  quickness  "in  everything 

relating  to  cattle;"  and  Galton  says  the  Damaras  "have  a 

wonderful  faculty  of  recoUecting  any  ox  that  they  have 

once  Seen."    It  is  the  same  in  America.     Burton,  speaking 

of  the  Prairie  Indians,  comments  on  the  "  development  of 

the  perceptions   which   is  produced  by  the  constant  and 

minute  observations  of  a  limited  number  of  objects."    In- 

stances   are  given   showing  what  exact  topographers   the 

Chippewayans  are ;  and  the  like  is  alleged  of  the  Dakotahs. 

Bates   noliees  the  extraordinary  "  sense  of  locality  "  of  the 

Brazilian    Indians.     Conceming     the  Arawaks,    Hillhouse 

says — "  Where    an  European    can  discover  no   indication 

whatever,  an  Indian  will  point  out  the  footsteps  of  any 

number   of   negroes,   and   will   State    the   precise   day  on 

which  they  have  passed ;  and  if  on  the  same  day  he  will 

State  the  hour."    A  member  of  a  Guiana  tribe  "  will  teil 

how  many  men,  women,  and  childi*en  have  passed  where  a 
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Stranger  could  only  see  faint  and  confused  marks  on  tlie 
path,"  "Here  passes  one  who  does  not  belong  to  our 
viUage/'  said  a  native  of  Guiana  searching  for  tracks ;  and 
Schombuigh  adds  that  their  power  "  borders  on  the  magical." 

Along  with  this  acuteness  of  perception  therc  naturally 
goes  great  skill  in  those  actions  depending  on  immediate 
guidance  of  perception«  The  Esquimaux  sliow  great 
dexterity  in  all  manual  works.  Kolben  asserts  tliat  the 
Hottentots  are  very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  their  weapons. 
Of  the  Fuegians  it  is  said  that  "their  dexterity  with  the 
sling  is  extraordinary."  Tlie  skill  of  the  Andamanese  is 
shown  in  their  unerring  shots  with  arrows  at  forty  or  fifty 
yards.  Tongans  "  are  great  adepts  in  managing  their 
canoes."  The  accuracy  with  which  an  Australian  propels  a 
spear  with  his  throwing-stick,  is  remarkable  ;  while  all  have 
beard  of  his  feats  with  the  boomerang.  And  from  the  Hill- 
tribes  of  India,  the  Santals  may  be  singled  out  as  so  *'  very 
expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow  "  that  they  kill  birds  on  the 
wing,  and  knock  over  hares  at  füll  speed. 

Becognizing  some  exceptions  to  this  expertness,  as  among 
the  now-extinct  Tasmanians  and  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon ; 
and  observing  that  survival  of  the  fittest  must  ever  have 
tended  to  establish  these  traits  among  men  whose  lives  from 
hour  to  hour  depended  on  their  keen  senses,  quick  observa- 
tions,  and  efficient  uses  of  their  weapons ;  we  have  here  to 
note  this  trait  as  significant  in  its  implications.  For  in 
virtue  of  a  general  antagonism  between  the  activities  of 
simple  faculties  and  the  activities  of  complex  faculties,  this 
dominance  of  the  lower  intellectual  life  hinders  the  higher 
intellectual  life.  In  proportion  as  the  mental  energies  go 
out  in  restless  perception,  they  cannot  go  out  in  deliberate 
thought.  This  truth  we  will  contemplate  from  another  poiut 
of  view. 

§  41.  Not  having  special  senses  by  which  to  discriminatc, 
the  worm  swallows  bodily  the  mould  containing  vegetal 
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matter  partially  decayed:  leaving  its  alimentaiy  canal  to 
absorb  what  nutriment  it  can,  and  to  eject,  in  the  shape  of 
worm-cast,  the  95  per  cent.  or  so  that  is  innutritive.  Con- 
versely,  the  higher  annulose  creature,  with  special  senses,  as 
the  bee,  selects  from  plants  concentrated  nutritive  matters 
wherewith  to  feed  its  larvse,  or,  as  the  spider,  sucks  the  ready- 
prepared  juices  from  the  flies  it  entraps.  The  progress  from 
the  less  intelligent  to  the  more  intelligent  and  the  most  intel- 
ligent among  the  Vertebrata,  is  similarly  accompanied  by 
increasing  ability  in  the  selection  of  food.  By  herbivorous 
mammals  the  comparatively  innutritive  parts  of  plants  have 
to  be  devoured  in  great  quantities,  that  the  requisite  amounts 
of  nutriment  may  be  obtained ;  while  carnivorous  animals, 
which  are  mostly  more  sagacious,  live  on  concentrated  foods 
of  which  small  quautities  suffica  Though  the  monkey  and 
the  elephant  are  not  carnivorous,  yet  both  have  powers  which, 
certainly  by  the  one  and  probably  by  the  other,  are  used  in 
choosing  the  nutritive  parts  of  plants  when  these  are  to  be 
had.  Coming  to  mankind,  we  observe  that  the  diet  is  of  the 
most  concentrated  kind  obtainable ;  but  that  the  uncivilized 
man  is  less  choice  in  his  diet  than  the  civilized.  And  then 
among  the  highly  ci\'ilized  the  most  nutritive  food  is  caref ully 
separated  from  the  rest:  even  to  the  extent  that  at  table 
fragments  of  inferior  quality  are  uneaten. 

My  purpose  in  naming  these  seemingly-irrelevant  contrasts, 
is  to  point  out  the  analogy  between  progress  in  bodily  nutri- 
tion  and  progress  in  mental  nutrition.  The  psychically 
higher,  like  the  physically  higher,  have  greater  powers  of 
selecting  materials  fit  for  assimilation.  Just  as  by  appearance, 
texture,  and  odour,  the  superior  animal  is  guided  in  choosing 
food,  and  swallows  only  things  which  contain  much  organiz- 
able  matter ;  so  the  superior  mind,  aided  by  what  we  may 
figuratively  call  intellectual  scent,  passes  by  multitudes  of 
unorganizable  facts,  but  quickly  detects  facts  füll  of  signiti- 
cance,  and  takes  them  in  as  materials  out  of  which  cardinal 
truths  may  be  elaborateA     The  less-developed  intelligences^ 
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maUe  to  decompose  these  more  complex  facts  and  assimilate 
theÖT  componenta,  and  ha^ing  therefoie  so  appetitcs  for  them, 
devour  vith  avidity  focts  wMch  are  mostly  valuelesa ;  and 
out  of  the  vast  inaaa  absorb  very  little  that  helps  to  form 
general  coBceptions.  Concentxated  diet  fumished  by  tlie 
experiments  of  the  physidst,  the  investigntions  of  the  political 
economist,  the  analyscs  of  the  psychologist,  is  intolerable  to 
them,  iodigestible  by  them ;  but  instead,  they  swallow  with 
greediness  the  trivial  detoils  of  table-talk,  the  personolities 
of  fashionable  life,  the  garbog«  of  the  police  and  divorce 
conits;  while  their  reading,  in  addition  to  trashy  novels, 
includes  memoire  of  mediocrities,  Tolumes  of  gussipiug  cor- 
lespondence,  witli  an  occosional  bistory,  from  wliich  tlicy 
carry  avay  a  few  facts  about  battlea  and  the  doings  of 
conspicnous  men.  By  such  miiids,  this  kind  of  inte]lL>i:tunl 
provender  is  alone  available ;  and  to  feed  tlioiii  ou  a  higher 
kind  would  be  as  impracticable  as  to  feed  a  cow  on  moat. 

Suppoae  this  contrast  exaggerated — supjxise  the  doscent 
from  the  higher  to  tlie  lower  intellccts  ainong  oiirsi'Ivcs,  to 
be  continued  by  a  aecond  descent  of  like  kinJ,  nnd  wc  ^t 
t»  the  intellect  of  the  primitive  man.  A  still  greatcr  atten- 
tion to  meaningless  details,  and  a  still  smaller  ability  to  svlix't 
facts  from  whicli  conclusiuns  may  be  drawn,  cliaraeterize  tlie 
gavage.  Multitudes  of  simple  observations  are  incossantly 
made  by  him ;  but  Buch  few  as  have  sigiuficance,  lost  in  tlie 
mass  of  insignificant  ones,  pass  through  his  mind  without 
Icaving  beliind  any  data  für  thoiights,  worthy  to  be  so  called. 
Already  in  a  foregoing  soction,  the  extiviue  pprceptivo 
activity  of  the  lowest  mces  Iias  been  ilhistratcd ;  and  höre 
may  be  added  a  ft'w  illustrations  showing  tho  R'lioctivc 
inactirity  going  along  with  it.  Of  the  Brazilinn  Indian 
Mr.  Itntes  rciuarks — "  I  believo  be  thinks  of  nothing  escept 
the  mattci-s  that  immcdiately  concom  his  daily  inaliTial 
wants."  "He  observes  well,  but  he  can  deduce  nolhing 
profitable  from  his  perceptious,"  says  ISurton,  describiiig  the 
J£ast  Africau ;  and  he  odds  that  the  Afiicau's  mind  "  will  uoi. 
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and  apparently  cannot,  escape  from  the  circle  of  sense,  nor 
will  it  occupy  itself  with  aught  but  the  present."  Still  more 
definite  testimony  is  there  respecting  the  Damara,  "who 
never  generalizes."  Mr.  Galton  states  that  one  "  who  knew 
the  road  perfectiy  from  A  to  B  and  again  from  B  to  C 
would  have  no  idea  of  a  straight  cut  from  A  to  C :  he  has 
no  map  of  the  country  in  his  mind,  but  an  infinity  of  local 
details/*  Even  the  Bedouin,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  remarks, 
"  judges  of  things  as  he  sees  them  present  before  him,  not  in 
their  causes  or  consequences."  Some  semi-civilized  peoples, 
as  the  Tahitians,  Sandwich-Isländers,  Javans,  Sumatrans, 
Malagasy,  do,  indeed,  manifest  "  quickness  of  apprehension, 
.  .  Penetration  and  sagacity."  But  it  is  in  respect 
of  simple  things  that  their  powers  are  shown  ;  as  witness  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  EUis  conceming  the  Malagasy,  that  "  facts, 
anecdotes,  occurrences,  metaphors,  or  fahles,  relating  to  or 
derived  from  sensible  and  visible  objects,  appear  to  form  the 
basis  of  most  of  their  mental  exercises."  And  how  general 
is  this  trait  of  imreflectiveness  among  inferior  races,  is 
implied  by  Dr.  Pickering's  Statement  that,  in  the  course  of 
much  travel,  the  Fijians  were  the  only  savage  people  he  had 
met  with  who  could  give  reasons,  and  with  whom  it  was 
possible  to  hold  a  connected  conversatiou. 

§  42.  "  The  eccentricity  of  genius "  is  a  current  phrase 
implying  the  experience  that  men  of  original  powera  are 
prone  to  act  in  ways  unlike  ordinary  ways.  To  do  what  the 
World  does,  is  to  guide  behaviour  by  imitation.  Deviating 
from  ordinary  usages  is  declining  to  imitate.  And  the 
noticeable  fact  is  that  a  smaller  tendency  to  imitate  goes 
along  with  a  greater  tendency  to  evolve  new  ideas.  Under 
its  converse  aspect  we  may  trace  this  relationship  back 
through  early  stages  of  civilization.  There  was  but  little 
originality  in  the  middle  ages;  and  there  was  but  little 
tendency  to  deviate  from  the  modes  of  living  established  for 
the  various  ranks.     Still  more  was  it  so  in  the  extinct 
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I  of  the  East.  Iileas  irere  fixod;  nnd  prcsiriptioii 
ma  iiresiatible. 

Among  the  paitiallv-ciTiltzed  raoes.  w«  tintl  iniitAtivoucss 
•  marked  trait  Erer^rone  has  h^anl  of  tlio  w»>-8  in  whioli 
Kegroes,  when  they  have  oiiportiiiiities.  dn-ss  anil  swüs^st  in 
grotesque  mimicry  of  the  white«.  A  clmraolortMio  itf  lht> 
Sew  Zealanders  is  an  nptittide  for  iiuitntiou.  T\w  1lyak!>, 
too.  ahow  "love  of  imitation ; "  oiul  of  othot  Sliilayo-l'oly- 
nesians  the  lifce  is  allegod.  KIas«m  snvs  tliat  "wliili*  tlu' 
Earens  oriiönate  nothiiig  tliey  slion'  as  >;n\it  ;i  i':i]V)hilily  to 
Imitate  oa  the  Chinese."  We  ri'üd  tU«t  (Uo  Kiii»si<hailiiU<s 
have  a  "  peculiar  tnleiit  of  tiiiiiiii.'kiii<;  nioii  and  tuiiiuidu ; " 
that  the  Kootka-Soimd  peopK>  "iiro  vory  inj;oiiii>iia  in 
imitating;"  that  the  Mountain  SiKiko  Jndiiins  iiiutato  aniniiil 
soQiids  "to  the  utmost  porft'i.'tioii.''  South  Anu>rit'a  yioMa 
like  evidence.  Henidon  vna  nstoniithtnl  nt  t)io  ininiotio 
powers  of  the  Bmzilian  Indiana.  WilktM  »pottkü  of  iho 
Patngonians  aa  "  ndmimblo  luiniies."  Ami  ItoliriatliotVt'r  joins 
with  bis  lemark  that  the  Oimninia  ran  iiiiilato  oxiu'dy.  Ihi> 
further  remark  that  they  bunjrle  stupitlly  if  von  h-iivo  Hny- 
thing  to  their  intcllipenco.  Kiit  it  is  aiiion<;  tho  htwest  ttU'o» 
tliat  pronencss  to  niiniiery  is  niost  consiiioiioiis.  Scvond 
tiavellers  liave  coniriiuiited  on  the  "  i'xtnumÜuiiry  tcndciii-y 
to  imitate"  shown  by  the  Fiiejiiana.  Thuy  will  n^poiit  witli 
perfect  correctness  each  Word  in  miy  sciiti^nco  ndilrfsstHl  u> 
them — miraicking  the  miiuiier  niid  uttitiido  of  tho  «(H'iikiT. 
So,  too,  accordiug  to  Ufoiiikt,  thu  Amluiimiicsit  slitiw  hi;^h 
imitative  powers;  and,  like  tli«  iMic^iiins,  rcpcnt  n  ijiiuiition 
instead  oF  nnswering  it.  Sturt  givi'H  u  kindrcd  uucoiiiit  »f 
the  South  Australinns,  who,  he  siiya,  "evincwl  n  slr;uii;ii 
perversity"  "in  rcpeating  woi-ds"  whiuh  "they  know  wito 
meant  as  questions." 

In  this  iraitativeness,  sliown  loiwt  liy  the  hi^host  nioiuhcrs 
of  civilized  races  and  most  by  the  lowMt  Siivai^c«,  wc  wu 
again  the  antagonisni  bctwecn  purceptive  activity  autl  ri'lloo- 
tive  activity.     Among  inferior  gregiinoua  creatures,  us  rooka 
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that  rise  in  a  flock  when  one  rises,  or  as  sheep  that  follow  a 
leader  in  leaping,  we  see  an  almost  automatic  repetition  of 
actions  witnessed  in  others ;  and  this  peculiarity,  common  to 
the  lowest  human  types — this  tendency  to  "  ape  "  others,  as 
we  significantly  call  it — implies  a  smaller  departure  from  the 
brüte  type  of  mind.  It  shows  us  a  mental  action  which  is, 
from  moment  to  moment,  chiefly  determined  by  outer  inci- 
dents ;  and  is  therefore  but  little  determined  by  causes  in- 
volving  excursiveness  of  thought,  Imagination,  and  original 
idea. 

§  43.  Our  conception  of  the  primitive  man — intellectual, 
will  grow  clearer  when,  with  the  above  inductions,  we  join 
illustrations  of  his  feeble  grasp  of  thought. 

Common  speech  falls  to  distinguish  between  mental  activi- 
ties  of  diflferent  grades.  A  boy  is  called  clever  who  takes  in 
simple  ideas  rapidly,  though  he  may  prove  incapable  of 
taking  in  complex  ideas ;  and  a  boy  is  condemned  as  stupid 
because  he  is  slow  in  rote-leaming,  though  he  may  apprehend 
abstract  truths  more  quickly  than  his  teacher.  Contrasts  of 
this  nature  must  be  recognized,  if  we  would  Interpret  the 
conflicting  evidence  respecting  the  capacities  of  the  un- 
civilized.  Even  of  the  Fuegians  we  read  that  they  "  are  not 
usually  deficient  in  intellect;"  even  the  Andamanese  are 
described  as  "  excessively  quick  and  clever ; "  and  the  Aus- 
tralians  are  said  to  be  as  intelligent  as  our  own  peasants. 
But  the  ability  thus  referred  to  as  possessed  by  men  of  the 
lowest  types,  is  one  for  which  the  simpler  faculties  suffice ; 
and  goes  along  with  inability  when  any  demand  is  made  on 
the  complex  faculties.  A  passage  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
quotes  from  Mr.  Sproat's  account  of  the  Ahts  may  be  takea 
as  descriptive  of  the  average  State  : — 

''The  native  mind,  to  an  educated  man,  seems  generally  to  be 
asleep.  ...  On  his  attention  being  fully  aroused,  he  often  shows 
much  quickness  in  reply  and  ingenuity  in  argument.  But  a  short  con- 
veruation  wearies  him,  particuürly  if  questions  are  asked  that  require 
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eflbrlB  of  thoDght  or  inemor;  od  bis  pari  Hie  miDd  of  th«  avajje 
tlwn  «ppeuB  to  rock  to  Nid  fro  out  of  men  wenkaeM." 
Spix  and  Martiua  teil  us  of  the  Brazilian  Indian  thnt 
"  ücarcely  has  one  begun  to  questioa  him  about  bis  language, 
when  he  grows  impatient,  complains  of  headache,  aitd  skows 
tbat  he  ia  unable  to  bear  the  exertion ; "  and  acconliug  to 
Mt.  Bates,  "  it  is  difiicult  to  get  st  theii  notdons  oii  subjfjct3 
that  require  a  little  abstract  thouglit."  Wheu  the  Äbipones 
"aie  unable  to  compreheod  anytbiiig  at  first  siglit,  tbey  sooii 
grow  weary  of  exainining  it,  and  crj' — '  What  ia  it  after  all  ?' " 
It  ia  the  same  with  Negroea.  Burton  says  of  tlie  Eii!>t 
Africaas,  "  ten  minutes  sufficed  to  weary  out  the  most  intul- 
lectual"  when  queationed  about  tlieir  System  of  nuiubers. 
And  eren  of  so  comparutively  superior  a  mce  as  the  Malagasy, 
it  18  remarked  tbat  they  "  do  not  seem  to  poasess  the  quuli- 
ties  of  mind  requisite  for  close  and  contiuued  thougliL" 

On  obsen'ing  that  to  frame  tho  idea  of  a  s]ieciea,  sny  trout, 
it  ia  needful  to  tliink  of  tlie  cbtintcters  common  to  trout  ü( 
diSerent  aizea,  and  that  to  conceive  of  fish  as  a  clnss,  wc  must 
imagine  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  sce  meiitally  the  like- 
oeaaea  which  unito  them  notwithstandiug  tlicir  uulikonesscs ; 
we  perceive  that,  risiug  from  the  cousciousness  of  individual 
objects  to  the  consciousness  of  species,  and  agaiu  to  the  cou- 
sciousness of  genera,  and  orders,  and  elassus,  eacli  furtlaT 
Step  implics  more  power  of  mentally  grouping  nunieroit^ 
tliings  with  approximate  siinultaneity.  And  pereeiving  tbis, 
we  may  underatand  wliy,  lacking  tho  needful  representative- 
ness,  the  mind  of  the  aavage  ia  soon  exhausted  with  auy 
thought  above  tbe  simplest  Eselndiug  tliose  referrin;^  to 
individual  objects,  our  most  familiär  propositions,  such  evcu 
as  "Planta  are  green,"  or  "Animals  grow,"  are  propositiona 
uever  de&iiitely  framed  in  bis  consciousness ;  bccauae  he  bas 
no  idea  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  apart  from  kiud.  And  of 
course  until  he  hos  become  familiär  with  generol  ideaa  and 
abstract  ideas  of  tbe  Iowest  grades,  tbose  a  grade  higher  in 
generality  and  abstractucss  are  incouceivable  by  him.  Thia 
G  2 
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will  be  elucidated  by  an  illustration  taken  from  Mr.  Galton's 
account  of  the  Damaras,  showing  how  the  concrete,  made  to 
serve  in  place  of  the  abstract  es  f ar  as  possible,  soon  falls,  and 
leaves  the  mind  incapable  of  higher  thought : — 

"  They  puzzle  very  much  after  five  [in  oounting],  because  no  spare 
hand  remains  to  graspand  secure  the  fingers  that  are  required  for  units. 
Yet  they  seldom  lose  oxen  ;  the  way  in  which  they  discover  the  loss  of 
one  is  not  by  the  number  of  the  herd  being  diminished,  but  by  the 
absence  of  a  face  they  know.  When  bartering  is  going  on,  each  sheep 
must  be  paid  for  separately.  Thus,  suppose  two  sticks  of  tobacco  to  be 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely  puzzle  a  Bamara  to 
take  two  sheep  and  give  him  four  sticks." 

This  mental  state  is,  in  another  direction,  exemplified  by 
the  Statement  of  Mr.  Hodgson  conceming  the  Hill-tribes  of 
India.  *'  Light,"  he  says,  "  is  a  high  abstraction  which  none 
of  my  informants  can  grasp,  thongh  they  readily  give  equiva- 
lents  for  sunshine  and  candle  or  fire-flame."  And  Spix  and 
Martins  further  exemplify  it  when  they  say  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  seek  in  the  language  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  "  words 
for  the  abstract  ideas  of  plant,  animal,  and  the  still  more 
abstract  notions,  colonr,  tone,  sex,  species,  etc. ;  such  a 
generalization  of  ideas  is  found  among  them  only  in  the 
frequently  used  infinitive  of  the  verbs  to  walk,  to  eat,  to 
drink,  to  dance,  to  sing,  to  hear,  etc." 

§  44.  Not  until  there  is  formed  a  general  idea,  by  coUi- 
gating  many  special  ideas  which  have  a  common  trait  amid 
their  diflferences — not  until  there  foUows  the  possibility  of 
connecting  in  thought  this  common  trait  with  some  other  trait 
also  possessed  in  common,  can  there  arise  the  idea  of  a  causal 
relation ;  and  not  until  many  different  causal  relations  have 
been  observed,  can  there  result  the  conception  of  causal 
relation  in  the  abstract  By  the  primitive  man,  therefore, 
^uch  distinction  as  we  make  between  natural  and  unnatural 
cannot  be  made.  Just  as  the  child,  ignorant  of  the  course  of 
things,  gives  credence  to  an  impossible  fictipn  as  readily  as 
to  a  familiär  fact ;  so  the  savage,  similarly  without  classified 
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and  systematized  knowledge,  feels  no  incongniity  between 
any  absurd  falsehood  propounded  to  him  and  some  general 
tmth  which  we  dass  as  established :  there  being,  for  him,  no 
such  established  general  truth. 

Hence  his  credulity.  If  the  young  Indian  takcs  as  his 
totem,  and  thereafter  r^ards  as  sacrcd,  the  first  animiil  he 
dreams  about  during  a  fast — if  the  Negro,  whon  bent  on  an 
important  undertaking,  chooses  for  a  god  to  help  him  the  first 
object  he  sees  on  going  out,  and  sacrifices  to  it  and  prays  to  it 
— if  the  Veddah,  failing  in  a  shot  with  his  arrow,  ascrilK's  tlie 
failure  not  to  a  bad  aim  but  to  insuflicient  propitiation  of  his 
deity;  we  must  regard  the  implied  convictions  as  normal 
accompaniments  of  a  mental  State  in  which  the  Organization 
of  experiences  has  not  gone  far  enough  to  evolve  tlie  idoa  of 
natural  causation. 

§  45.  Absence  of  the  idca  of  natural  causation,  iniplies 
absence  of  rational  surprisc. 

Until  there  has  been  reachcd  the  belicf  that  ccrtnin  con- 
nexions  in  thiugs  arc  constont,  there  can  be  no  ostonishtnont 
on  meeting  with  cases  secmingly  at  variance  with  this  \K\l\vt\ 
The  behaviour  of  the  uncultivated  among  ourselves  toachcs 
US  this.  Show  to  a  nistic  a  rcmarkable  cxperimcnt,  such  ns 
the  rise  of  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube,  or  tlie  spoiitancous 
boiling  of  warm  water  in  an  exhausted  roceivcr,  niul  instoud 
of  the  amazement  you  expccted  he  sliows  a  vacaiit  indif- 
ference.  Tliat  wliich  stnick  you  with  wonder  wheu  first  you 
saw  it,  because  apparently  irreconcilable  witli  your  gciuM'nl 
ideas  of  physical  processes,  does  not  seem  wonderful  to  him, 
because  he  is  without  those  general  ideas.  And  now  if  we 
suppose  the  rustic  divested  of  wlmt  general  ideas  he  hns,  and 
the  causes  of  surprise  thus  made  still  fewer,  we  get  tlie 
mental  State  of  the  primitive  man. 

Of  the  lowest  races,  disregard  of  uovelties  is  almost 
uniformly  alleged.  According  to  Cook,  the  Fuegians  showed 
utter  imlifference  in  presence  of  thiugs  tlmtwere  entirely  ncw 
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to  them.  The  same  voyager  observed  in  the  Audtralians  a 
like  peculiarity  ;*and  Dampier  says  those  he  had  On  board 
"  did  not  notice  anything  eise  in  the  ship  "  than  what  they 
had  to  eat.  So,  too,  the  Tasmamans  were  characteriied  by 
Cook's  surgeon  as  exhibiting  no  surprise.  Wallis  asserts  of 
the  Patagonians,  that  they  showed  the  most  "  unaccountable 
indiflference  "  to  everything  around  them  on  shipboard ;  eVen 
the  looking-glass,  though  it  aflforded  great  diversion,  excited 
no  astonishment ;  and  Wilkes  describes  like  conduct  I  also 
find  it  stated  of  the  village  Yeddahs  that  two  of  them 
"showed  no  surprise  at  a  looking-glass."  And  of  the 
Samoiedes  we  read  that  "nothing  but  the  looking-glasses 
caused  any  surprise  in  them  for  an  instant ;  again  a  moment 
and  this  ceased  to  draw  their  attention." 

§  46.  Along  with  absence  of  surprise  there  goes  absence  of 
curiosity ;  and  where  there  is  least  faculty  of  thought,  even 
astonishment  may  be  excited  without  causing  inquiry. 
lUustrating  this  trait  in  the  Bushmen,  Burchell  says — "I 
showed  them  a  looking-glass;  at  this  they  laughed,  and 
stared  with  vacant  surprise  and  wonder  to  see  their  own 
faces ;  but  expressed  not  the  least  curiosity  about  it."  Where 
curiosity  exists  we  find  it  among  races  of  not  so  low  a 
grade.  That  of  the  New  Caledonians  was  remarked  by  Cook ; 
and  that  of  the  15'ew  Guinea  people  by  Earl  and  by  Jukes. 
Still  more  decided  is  an  inquiring  natiire  among  the  rela- 
tively-advanced  Malayo-Polynesians.  According  to  Boyle, 
the  Dyaks  have  an  insatiable  curiosity.  The  Samoans,  too, 
"are  usually  very  inquisitive ; "  and  the  Tahitians  "are 
remarkably  curious  and  inquisitive." 

Evidently  this  absence  of  desire  for  information  about  new 
things,  which  characterizes  the  lowest  mental  State,  prevents 
the  growth  of  that  generalized  knowledge  which  makes  rational 
surprise,  and  consequent  rational  inquisitiveness,  possible.  If 
his  "  want  of  curiosity  is  extreme,"  as  Mr.  Bates  says  of  the 
Cucama  Indian,  the  implication  is  that  he  "  troubles  himself 
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veiy  little  concemiiig  the  caases  of  tlie  nattirnl  plienomeiin 
around  him."  Laching  ability  to  think,  and  tlic  acooni- 
panying  deeire  to  know,  the  eavage  is  witkout  tentlency  to 
speculate.  Even  when  there  is  raised  such  a  questiüit  ns  that 
often  put  by  Park  to  the  Negroes — "  What  becamc  of  tliQ  sun 
during  tlie  night,  and  wbethei  we  ehould  see  the  snme  sun,  or 
<  a  diffetent  one,  in  the  morniog,"  uo  reply  is  fortliconiing. 
"  I  found  that  they  considcred  the  questioii  as  very  cliiMish : 
.  .  .  they  had  never  indulged  a  conjecture,  uor  furmed  auy 
bypothesJB,  about  the  matter." 

The  gencral  fact  thus  exemplified  is  one  quite  at  varinnce 
with  ciirrent  ideas  respecting  the  thouglits  of  tho  primitive 
man.  He  is  commonly  pictured  aa  theorizing  about  aur- 
rounding  appearauces;  whereaa,  in  fact,the  ueed  for  exphma- 
tioDS  of  them  does  not  occur  to  him. 

§  47.  One  more  general  trnit  must  be  nnmed — I  menn  the 
lack  of  constiuctive  imngination.  This  lack  naturally  goes 
along  with  a  life  of  simple  perception,  of  iniitativeness,  of 
concrete  ideas,  and  of  incapacity  for  abstract  ideas. 

The  collection  of  implements  and  weapons  arranged  by 
General  Fitt-Bivers,  to  show  their  relationships  to  a  common 
original,  suggesta  that  primitive  men  are  not  to  be  credited 
with  such  inventiveness  as  even  their  simple  applianccs  sueni 
to  indicate.  These  have  arisen  by  small  modiiications ;  and 
the  natural  selection  of  such  modifications  has  led  unobtru- 
sively  to  variouB  kinds  of  appliances,  without  auy  distinct 
devising  of  them. 

Evideuce  of  another  kind,  but  of  likc  meaning,  is  fumished 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker'a  paper  on  the  "Eacea  of  the  Mile 
liasin,"  in  which  he  points  out  that  the  huts  of  the  respective 
tribes  are  aa  constont  in  their  typea  as  are  the  nests  of  birds  : 
each  tribe  of  the  one,  like  each  species  of  the  othcr,  having  a 
peculiarity.  The  like  permanent  dißerences  he  saya  hold 
among  their  head-dressea ;  and  he  furthcr  asserts  of  head- 
dressen,  as  of*  huts,  that  they  liave  diverged  froiu  oue  another 
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in  Proportion  as  the  languages  have  diverged.  All  which 
facts  show  US  that  in  these  races  the  thoughts,  restrained 
within  narrow  established  courses,  have  not  the  freedom 
required  for  entering  into  new  combinations,  and  so  initiating 
new  modes  of  action  and  new  forms  of  product. 

Where  we  find  ingenuity  ascribed,  it  is  to  races  such  as  the 
Tahitians,  Javans,  etc.,  who  have  risen  some  stages  in  civili- 
zation,  who  have  considerable  Stocks  of  abstract  words  and 
ideas,  who  show  rational  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  who  thus 
evince  higher  intellectual  development. 

§  48.  Here  we  come  to  a  geueral  truth  allied  to  those  with 
which,  in  the  two  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  preluded  the 
summaries  of  results — ^the  truth  that  the  primitive  intellect 
develops  rapidly,  and  early  reaches  its  limit 

In  the  Frindples  of  Pst/chology,  §  165, 1  have  shown  that 
the  children  of  Australians,  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States, 
of  Negroes  on  the  Nile,  of  Andamanese,  of  New  Zealanders, 
of  Sandwich  Islanders,  are  quicker  than  European  children  in 
acquiring  simple  ideas,  but  presently  stop  short  from  inability 
to  grasp  the  complex  ideas  readily  grasped  by  European 
children,  when  they  arrive  at  them.  To  testimonies  before 
quoted  I  may  ädd  the  remark  of  Mr.  ßeade,  that  in  Equa- 
torial  Africa  the  children  are  "absurdly  precocious;"  the 
Statement  of  Captain  Burton,  that  "  the  negro  child,  like  the 
East  Indian,  is  much '  sharper '  than  the  European  .  .  . 
at  the  age  of  puberty  this  precocity  .  .  .  disappears ;"  and 
the  description  of  the  Aleuts  of  Alaska,  who  "  up  to  a  certain 
point  are  readily  taught."  This  early  cessation  of  develop- 
ment implies  both  low  intellectual  nature  and  a  great 
impediment  to  intellectual  advance ;  since  it  makes  the 
larger  part  of  life  unmoditiable  by  further  experiences.  On 
reading  of  the  East  African,  that  he  "  unites  the  incapacity 
of  infancy  with  the  unpliancy  of  age,"  and  of  the  Australians 
that  "  after  twenty  their  mental  vigour  seems  to  decline,  and 
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at  the  age  of  forty  seems  nearly  extinct ; "  we  cannot  fall  to 
sae  bow  gieatly  this  aneat  of  mental  evolutioa  hrnders 
improvemeiit  where  impTovement  ia  most  reqiüred. 

The  intellectual  ttaita  of  Üie  uncivüized,  tlius  made 
specially  difficult  to  change,  may  now  be  recapitiüateil  while 
observiiig  that  they  are  troits  recurring  in  the  children 
of  Che  civilized. 

Infaiu^  gliows  US  ao  absorption  in  sensationa  and  percep- 
tüms  akin  to  that  which  cbaracterizes  the  eavAgü.  In  pulling 
to  pieces  ita  toys,  in  making  mud-pies,  in  gazing  at  cni.li  new 
tldng  OT  person,  the  child  exhibita  great  teudoncy  to  obseiTe 
with  liCtle  tendency  to  reflect  There  is,  agnin,  au 

obvious  parallelism  in  the  inimetic  propensity.  Cliildren  ai'o 
ever  diamatizing  the  livea  of  adulta  ;  and  savages,  oloug  with 
their  other  mimicries,  similarly  dramatize  the  actions  of  their 
civilized  visitors.  Want  of  jxiwer  to  discrimiiiato 

between  useless  and  useful  focts,  cbaracterizes  tlie  juvenile 
mind,  aa  it  does  the  mind  of  the  primitive  niaa  Thia 
inabibty  to  eelcct  nutritive  facta  necesstirily  accompaniua 
low  developincnt ;  since,  uiitil  gencnilization  iias  niade  sonio 
progress,  aud  the  liabit  of  generaHziug  has  become  estiiblished, 
there  cannot  be  reached  tlie  coiiceptioa  that  a  fact  has 
a  remote  value  apart  from  any  immediate  value  it  uiny 
have.  Again,  we  see  in  tlie  young  of  oiir  owu  lace 

ft  similar  inability  to  conccntrate  tli&  attention  oii  nuythiiig 
complex  or  abstracL  Tbc  mind  of  tlie  cliild,  as  well  as  tliat 
of  the  aavage,  aoon  wanders  from  sheer  exhaustion  wlien 
generalitiea  and  involved  propositioiis  have  to  bc  dcult 
with,  From  feübleneas  of  tlic  higher  mtcllcctnal 

facultlea  comea,  in  both  cases,  an  absencc,  or  a  pimuity, 
of  ideas  graaped  by  tliose  facultica.  The  child,  like  the 
aavage,  has  few  woi-da  of  even  a  low  grade  of  abstractedness, 
and  none  of  a  Ligher  grade.  For  a  long  time  it  ia  familiär 
vith  cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  but  lios  no  couception  uf 
animal   apnrt  from   kind;  and   ycara   elapse   beforo  woixla 
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ending  in  ion  and  ity  occur  in  its  vocabulary.  Thus,  in 
both  cases,  the  very  implements  of  developed  thought  are 
wanting.  Unsupplied  as  its  mind  is  with  general 

truths,  and  with  the  conception  of  natural  order,  the  civilized 
child  when  quite  yonng,  like  the  savage  throughout  life, 
shows  but  little  rational  surprise  or  rational  curiosity. 
Something  startling  to  the  senses  makes  it  stare  vacantly,  or 
perhaps  cry ;  but  let  it  see  a  chemical  experiment,  or  draw 
its  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  a  gyroscope,  and  its  interest 
is  like  that  shown  in  a  common-place  new  toy.  After  a  time, 
indeed,  when  the  higher  intellectual  powers  it  inherits  are 
beginning  to  act,  and  when  its  stage  of  mental  development 
represents  that  of  such  semi-civilized  races  as  the  Malayo- 
Polynesians,  rational  surprise  and  rational  curiosity  about 
causes,  begin  to  show  themselves.  But  even  then  its  extreme 
credulity,  like  that  of  the  savage,  shows  us  the  result  of 
undeveloped  ideas  of  causation  and  law.  Any  story,  however 
monstrous,  is  believed ;  and  any  explanation,  however  absurd, 
is  accepted. 

And  here,  in  final  elucidation  of  these  intellectual  traits  of 
the  primitive  man,  let  me  point  out  that,  like  the  emotional 
traits,  they  could  not  be  other  than  they  are  in  the  absence 
of  the  conditions  brought  about  by  social  evolution.  In 
the  Princijples  of  Psychology,  §§  484 — 493,  it  was  shown  in 
various  ways  that  only  as  societies  grow,  become  organized, 
and  gain  stability,  do  there  arise  those  experiences  by  assimi- 
lating  which  the  powers  of  thought  develop.  It  needs  but 
to  ask  what  would  happen  to  ourselves  were  the  whole  mass 
of  existing  knowledge  obliterated,  and  were  rfuldren  with 
nothing  beyond  their  nursery-language  left  to  grow  up  with- 
out  guidance  or  instruction  from  adults,  to  perceive  that  even 
now  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  would  be  almost  inope- 
rative, from  lack  of  the  materials  and  aids  accumulated  by 
past  civilization.  And  seeing  this,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
development  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  has  gone  on 
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pari  passu  with  social  advance,  alike  as  cause  and  conse- 
quence;  that  the  primitive  man  could  not  evolve  these 
hij^er  intellectual  faculties  in  the  absence  of  a  fit  environ- 
ment ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  his  progress  was 
letarded  by  the  absence  of  capacities  which  only  progi'ess 
eould  bring. 


CHAPTEE  VUI. 


PRIMITIVE  IDEAS. 


§  49.  Yet  a  further  preparation  for  interpreting  social 
phenomena  is  needed.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should 
acquaint  ourselves,  first  with  the  extemal  factors,  and  then 
with  those  internal  fjujtors  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  three 
chapters.  The  behavionr  of  the  social  unit  as  exposed  to 
environing  conditions — inorganic,  organic,  and  super-organic 
— depends  in  part  on  certain  additional  traits.  Beyond 
those  visible  specialities  of  Organization  which  the  body 
displays,  and  beyond  those  hidden  specialities  of  Organiza- 
tion implied  by  the  mental  type,  there  are  those  specialities, 
still  less  traceable,  implied  by  the  acquired  beliefs.  As 
accumulated  ancestral  experiences,  moulding  the  nervous 
stnictures,  produce  the  mental  powers;  so  personal  ex- 
periences, daily  elaborated  into  thoughts,  cause  small  modi- 
fications  of  these  stnictures  and  powers.  A  complete  account 
of  the  original  social  unit  must  include  these  modifications — 
or  rather,  must  include  the  correlative  ideas  implying  them. 
For,  manifestly,  the  ideas  he  forms  of  himself  of  other 
beings  and  of  the  surrounding  worid,  greatly  aflect  his 
conduct 

A  description  of  these  final  modifications,  or  of  the  corre- 
sponding  ideas,  is  difl&cult  to  give.     Obstacles  stand  in  the 
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way  alike  of  inductive  Interpretation  and  deductive  Inter- 
pretation.   We  must  first  glance  at  these. 

§  50.  To  determine  what  conceptions  are  tnily  primitive 
would  be  easj  if  we  had  accounts  of  truly  primitive  meu. 
But  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that  men  of  tlie  Iowest 
types  now  known,  forming  social  groups  of  the  simplest 
kinds,  do  not  exemplify  men  as  they  originally  were.  Pro- 
bably  most  of  them  had  ancestors  in  higher  statcs ;  and 
among  their  beliefs  remain  some  which  were  evolved  during 
those  higher  states.  While  the  current  degradation  theory 
is  untenable,  the  theory  of  progression,  in  its  ordinary  form, 
seems  to  me  untenable  also.  If,  on  the  onc  band,  the  notion 
that  savagery  is  caused  by  lapse  from  civilization,  is  irre- 
concilable  with  the  evidence ;  there  is,  on  the  other  band, 
inadeqnate  Warrant  for  the  notion  that  the  Iowest  savagery 
has  never  been  any  higher  than  it  is  now.  It  is  possible, 
and,  I  believe,  probable,  that  retrogression  has  been  as 
freqnent  as  progression. 

Evolution  is  conimonly  conc.ived  to  imply  in  everytbing 
an  inirinsic  tendency  to  become  soniething  higher.  This 
is  an  erroneons  conception  of  it.  In  all  cases  it  is  deter* 
mined  by  the  co-operation  of  inner  and  outer  factors.  This 
co-operation  works  changes  until  there  is  reached  an  equi- 
librium  between  the  environing  aclions  and  the  actions 
which  the  aggregate  opposes  to  them — a  comi)lete  equi- 
librium  if  the  apun^egate  is  without  life,  and  a  moving 
equilibrium  if  the  a^j^ecjate  is  living.  Thereupon  cvolution, 
continuing  to  show  itself  only  in  the  progrossing  intcgi^ation 
tliat  ends  in  rigid ity,  practically  ccases.  If,  in  tlie  case  of 
tlie  living  aggregates  forming  a  species,  the  environing 
actions  remain  constant,  the  species  remains  constant.  If 
the  environing  actions  change,  the  species  changes  until  it 
re-equilibriates  itself  with  them.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  this  change  constitutes  a  step  in  evolution.  Usually 
neither  advance  nor  recession  results;  and  often,  certain 
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previoosly-acqaired  stractores  being  lendered  superflaous, 
there  results  a  simpler  form.  Onlj  now  and  then  does  the 
environing  chaoge  initdate  in  the  organism  a  new  oomplica- 
tion,  and  so  produce  a  somewhat  higher  stmctore.  Hence 
the  trath  that  while  for  immeasurable  periods  some  types 
have  not  sensiblj  altered,  and  while  in  other  types  there  has 
been  fnrther  evolution,  there  are  many  types  in  which 
retrogression  has  happened.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  such 
Cacts  as  äiat  the  highest  ordeis  of  reptiles,  the  Pterosawria 
and  Dijwsauria,  which  once  had  many  genera  superior  in 
stmctore  and  giganüc  in  size,  have  become  extinct,  while 
lower  Orders  of  reptiles  have  survived;  or  to  such  Cacts  as 
that  in  many  genera  of  mammals  there  once  existed  species 
larger  than  any  of  their  allies  existing  now;  but  I  refer 
more  especially  to  the  üct  that  of  parasitic  creatures  in- 
numerable  kinds  are  degraded  modifications  of  higher 
creatures.  Of  all  existing  species  of  animals,  if  we  include 
parasites,  the  greater  number  have  retrograded  from  struc- 
tures  to  which  their  ancestors  had  once  advanced.  Indeed, 
Progression  in  some  types  often  involves  retrogression  in 
others.  For  the  more  evolved  type,  conquering  by  the  aid 
of  ita  acquired  superiority,  habitually  drives  competing  types 
into  inferior  habitats  and  less  profitable  modes  of  life: 
usually  implying  disuse  and  decay  of  their  higher  poweis. 

As  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  super-oiganic  evolu- 
tion.  Though,  taking  the  entire  assemblage  of  societies, 
evolution  may  be  held  inevitable  as  an  ultimate  effect  of 
the  co-operating  factors,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  acting  on 
them  all  through  indefinite  periods;  yet  it  cannot  be  held 
inevitable  in  each  particular  society,  or  even  probable.  A 
social  organism,  like  an  individual  organism,  nndergoes 
modifications  until  it  comes  into  equilibrium  with  environing 
conditions ;  and  thereupon  continues  without  further  change 
of  structure.  When  the  conditions  are  changed  meteorologi- 
cally,  or  geologicaDy,  or  by  alteratiens  in  the  Flora  and 
Fauna»  or  by  migration  consequent  on  pressure  of  popula- 
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or  by  flight  before  nsurping  laces,  some  chasge  of 
■ocial  Binmitire  results.  Bnt  this  chasge  does  not  necessarfly 
nnply  advance.  Often  it  is  towards  neither  a  higher  bot 
a  kmer  atmctiire.  Where  the  habitat  entails  modes  of  life 
Unit  are  inieriar,  degradation  foUows.  Only  occasiozially 
doea  the  new  oomfaination  of  factors  prodace  a  change 
oonstätatixig  a  atep  in  socdal  evolntdon,  and  initiating  a  social 
type  which  spreads  and  snpplants  inferior  social  types.  And 
mth  these  saper-oiganic  aggregates,  as  with  the  organic 
i^ggregatea,  progiession  in  some  causes  netTogression  in  otliers. 
Tbe  more-evolved  societdes  drive  the  less-evolved  societies 
iiito  nnflEiTonrable  habitats;  and  so  entail  on  them  decrease 
of  sixe,  or  decay  of  stincture,  or  both. 

Direct  evidence  forces  this  condüsion  npon  ns.  Lapse 
from  higher  dvilization  to  lower  ci\'ilization,  made  familiär 
dnxing  school-days,  is  farther  exemplified  as  our  knowledge 
widens.  Egyptiana,  Babylonians,  Ass^Tians,  Phoenicians, 
PersianSy  Jews,  Greeks,  Eomans — it  needs  but  to  namc 
these  to  be  reminded  that  many  lai^  and  highly-evolved 
aodeties  have  either  disappeared,  or  have  dwiudled  to  bai- 
baioua  hordes,  or  have  been  long  passing  through  slow 
decay.  Buins  show  us  that  in  Java  there  existed  in  the 
past  a  more-developed  society  than  exists  now ;  and  the  like 
is  shown  by  ruius  in  Caml>odia.  Peru  and  Mexico  were 
once  the  seats  of  societies  laige  and  elaborately  organizod, 
which  have  been  disorganized  by  conquest;  and  \rhore  tlio 
dties  of  Central  America  once  contained  groat  popiilations 
carrying  on  various  industries  and  aits,  thore  are  now  but 
scattered  tribes  of  savages.  Unquestionably,  causes  likc 
those  which  produced  these  retrogressions,  have  boon  at 
work  during  the  whole  period  of  human  cxistoucc  Always 
there  have  been  cosmical  and  terrcstrial  changcs  going 
on,  which,  bettering  some  habitats,  have  madc  othcrs  worso ; 
always  there  have  been  over-populations,  spnjadings  of 
tribes,  conflicts  with  other  tril>es,  and  cs(\apo  of  tho  dofoatod 
into   localities  uutit  für  such  advanced  social  lifo  as  ihcy 
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had  reached ;  always,  where  evolution  has  been  uninterfered 
with  extemally,  there  have  been  those  decays  and  dis- 
solutions  which  complete  the  cycles  of  social  changes. 
And  the  implication  is  that  remnants  of  inferior  races, 
taking  refuge  in  inclement,  barren,  or  otherwise  unfit  regions, 
have  retrograded. 

Probably,  then,  most  of  the  tribes  known  as  lowest,  exhibit 
some  social  phenomena  which  are  due,  not  to  causes  now 
operating,  but  to  causes  that  operated  during  past  social 
States  higher  than  the  present.  This  a  priori  conclusion 
harmonizes  with  the  facts ;  and,  indeed,  is  suggested  by  facts 
otherwise  inexplicable.  Take,  for  example,  some  furnished 
by  the  Australians.  Divided  into  tribes  wandering  over  a 
Wide  area,  these  savages  have,  notwithstanding  their  antago- 
nisms,  a  complex  System  of  relationships,  and  consequent 
interdicts  on  marriage,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
f ramed  by  any  agreement  among  them  as  they  now  exist ; 
but  which  are  comprehensible  as  having  survived  from  a  State 
in  which  there  was  closer  union,  and  Subordination  to  some 
common  rule.  Such,  also,  is  the  implication  of  the  circum- 
cision,  and  the  knocking-out  of  teeth,  which  we  find  among 
them.  For  when  we  come  hereafber  to  deal  with  bodily 
mutilations,  we  shall  see  that  they  all  imply  a  Subordination, 
political,  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both,  such  as  these  races  do  not 
now  exhibit. 

Hence,  then,  a  diflBculty  in  ascertaining  inductively  what 
are  primitive  ideas.  Of  the  ideas  current  among  men  now 
forming  the  rudest  societies,  there  are  most  likely  some  which 
have  descended  by  tradition  from  higher  states.  These  have 
to  be  discriminated  from  truly  primitive  ideas ;  so  that  simple 
induction  does  not  suffice. 

§  51.  To  the  deductive  method  there  are  obstacles  of 
another  kind  but  equally  great.  Comprehension  of  the 
thoughts  generated  in  the  primitive  man  by  converse  with 
the  surroundiug  world,  can  be  had  only  by  looking  at  the 
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fnmoanding  world  from  bis  stand-point  The  accumulated 
Imowledge  acquired  during  education,  must  be  suppressed ; 
and  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  conceptions  which,  partly  by 
inheritance  and  partly  by  individual  culture,  have  been  firmly 
establiflhed.  None  can  do  this  completely,  and  few  can  do  it 
even  partially. 

It  needs  but  to  observe  what  unfit  methods  are  uscd  by 
teachers,  to  be  conviuced  that  even  among  the  disciplined 
the  power  to  frame  thoughts  which  are  widely  unlike  their 
own,  is  very  smalL  When  we  see  the  juvenile  mind  plied 
with  generalities  before  it  has  any  of  the  concrete  facts  to 
which  they  refer — when  we  see  mathematics  introduced 
under  the  purely  rational  form,  instead  of  under  that  empiri- 
cal  form  with  which  it  should  be  commenced  by  the  child,  as 
it  was  commenced  by  the  race — when  we  see  a  subject  so 
abstract  as  grammar  put  among  the  fii*st  instead  of  among 
ihe  last,  and  see  it  taught  analytically  instead  of  syntheti- 
cally ;  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the  prevailing  inability  to 
conceive  the  ideas  of  imdeveloped  minds.  And  if,  though 
lately  children  themselves,  men  find  it  hard  to  re-think  the 
thoughts  of  the  child;  still  harder  must  they  find  it  to 
re-think  the  thoughts  of  the  savage.  To  keep  out  auto- 
morphic  interpretations  is  beyond  our  power.  To  look  at 
things  with  the  eyes  of  absolute  ignorance,  and  observe 
how  their  attributes  and  actions  originally  grouped  them- 
selves  in  the  mind,  implies  a  self-suppression  that  is  im- 
practicable. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  here  do  our  best  to  conceive  the 
surrounding  world  as  it  appeared  to  the  primitive  man ;  that 
we  may  be  able  the  better  to  Interpret  deductively  the  evi- 
dence available  for  induction.  And  though  we  are  incapable 
of  reaching  the  conception  by  a  diiect  process,  we  may 
approach  to  it  by  an  indirect  process.  The  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion  will  help  us  to  delineate  primitive  ideas  in  some  of  their 
leading  traits.  Having  inferred,  a  priori,  the  characters  of 
those  ideas,  we  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  prej^ared  to  renlize 

U 
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them  iß  Imagination,  and  tben  to  discera  them  as  actually 
existicg. 

§  52.  Our  poatulate  must  be  that  primitive  ideas  are 
natural,  and,  ander  the  conditions  in  whieh  they  occur, 
rational  In  early  life  we  liave  been  taugbt  tbat  buman 
Qatiire  is  everywhere  tbe  same.  Led  thus  to  contemplate  tbe 
beliefs  of  savages  as  beliefs  entertained  by  mlnda  Uke  our 
own,  we  marvel  at  tbtir  straTigeneas,  and  aseribe  perveraity 
to  those  who  hold  Lhem.  This  error  we  mu3t  replace  by  tlie 
triith  that  the  laws  of  thought  are  everywhere  the  same ;  and 
that,  given  the  data  aa  known  to  him,  the  primitive  man'a 
infereoce  ia  the  reaaonable  infei-ence. 

From  its  lowest  to  its  higbeat  grades,  intelligence  proceeda 
by  tbe  classing  of  objecta  and  the  dassing  of  rtlatious ; 
wbich  are,  in  fact,  different  aspectB  of  the  same  process. 
{Principles  of  Psychology,  §§  309—316,  5  381.)  On  the  one 
band,  perceplion  of  an  object  implies  that  its  attributes  are 
severally  classed  with  like  before-known  attributes,  and  tlie 
relationa  in  which  they  stand  to  one  anotherwith  like  before- 
known  relationa  ;  while  the  object  itself,  in  being  known,  ia 
classed  with  its  Uke  as  such  or  Buch.  On  the  otlier  band, 
every  step  in  reasoning  implies  tbat  the  object  of  which  any- 
tbing  is  predicated,  is  classed  with  objecta  previously  known 
of  like  kind ;  implies  tliat  the  attribute,  power,  or  act,  predi- 
cated,  is  classed  aa  like  other  previously-known  attributes, 
powere,  oracts;  and  implies  that  the  relatiön  botween  the 
object  and  tbis  predicated  attribute,  power,  or  act,  is  classed 
with  previously-known  like  relations.  This  assimilation  of 
States  of  consciouanesB  of  all  orders  witb  their  likes  in  past 
experience,  wliicb  is  ihe  universal  intellectual  process,  animal 
aud  human,  leads  to  resulta  that  are  correct  in  propoition 
lü  tbe  pofter  of  appreciating  likenesses  and  unlikenesses. 
Where  simple  t«rms  stand  in  relations  that  are  simple,  direct, 
and  close,  tlie  classing  can  be  rightly  carried  on  by  simple 
miuds ;  but  in  propoition  as  the  terms  are  comple-t  and  the 
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idatioDsbetweeii  them  involved,  indirect,  reinote,  tho  classin^ 
CHI  be  rightly  carried  on  only  by  miuds  develo^xid  to  a  corrc- 
qpondixig  oomplexity.  In  the  absence  of  this  correspondiii<i; 
eomplezity,  the  terms  of  relations  are  groupcd  with  those 
which  they  oonspicuously  resemble,  and  tho  relations  theni- 
•elves  aie  grouped  in  like  manner.  But  this  leiuls  to  ciTor ; 
siiioe  the  most  obvious  traits  are  not  always  thosc  by  which 
thii^  are  leally  allied  to  one  another,  and  tho  niost  obvious 
chazacters  of  relations  are  not  always  their  essential  chumc- 
torai 

Let  HS  observe  a  few  of  the  common  mistakes  th\is  cnuscd. 
In  cid  works  on  natural  history,  whales  uro  culled  fishos : 
living  in  the  water,  and  fish-like  in  sha^x^,  whiit  eise  should 
they  be  ?  Nine  out  of  ten  cabin-passeugers,  and  ninety-niiie 
out  of  a  himdred  of  those  in  the  steerage,  would  bo  aiiiuzcn 
wcre  yon  to  teil  them  that  the  porpoises  playing  about  tlio 
steamer^s  bow,  are  nearer  akin  to  dogs  than  to  cod.  Tak(\ 
again,  the  name  shell-fish,  as  popularly  used.  In  tlie  lirbt 
place,  there  is  supposedto  be  some  alliance  betwoeu  slioll-iish 
and  fish  proper,  because  both  are  a(|uatic.  In  the  second 
place,  the  fishmonger  iucludes  undcr  shcll-fish  both  oystcrs 
and  crabs :  these,  though  far  more  reuiote  in  type  thun  an  cd 
is  from  a  man,  having  in  common  the  character  that  thcir 
softer  parts  are  inclosed  in  hard  cascs.  Aller  n - 

minding  ourselves  of  these  miätukcs  to  which  classing  hy 
cbvious  characters  leads  our  owu  people,  we  sinill  see  hcw 
natural  are  the  mistakes  iuto  which  uncivilized  men  uro 
similarly  led  Hayes  could  not  make  the  Esqiiiniaux  unilor- 
stand  that  woollen  cloth  was  not  a  skia.  "Glass"  they 
" took  for  ice,  and  biseuit  for  the  dried  ilesh  of  the  musk-ox.' 
Having  so  small  an  acquainlance  with  things,  these  wei^e  tlie 
most  rational  groupings  they  could  make — quite  as  rational 
as  those  above  instauced.  If  his  erix>neons  classing  led  the 
Esquimaux  to  the  erroneous  inferenco  that  glass  would  melt 
in  his  mouth,  this  was  not  more  erroneous  tlum  that  of  the 
«hip-passeuger  who,  iiistead  of  what  he  looked  tor,  would  find 
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in  the  porpoise  hot  blood,  and  lungs  to  breathe  air  with.  So, 
too,  remembering  that  they  had  no  experiences  of  metals.  we 
shall  see  nothing  irrational  in  the  question  put  to  Jackson  by 
the  Fijians — **  how  we  could  get  axes  hard  enough  in  a  natural 
^  country,  to  cut  down  the  trees  which  the  barreis  of  muskets 
were  made  of."  For  were  not  tubulär  canes  the  only  objects 
to  which  musket  barreis  bore  any  resemblance  ?  When, 
again,  certain  Hill-people  with  whom  Dr.  Hooker  came  in 
contact,  saw  thrown  on  the  ground  a  spring-box  measuring- 
tape,  that  had  just  been  extended  for  use,  and  when,  seeing 
the  coils  of  tape  disappearing  into  the  box  they  ran  away 
shrieking,  it  is  manifest  that  the  tape  was  considered  in 
virtue  of  its  spontaneous  movement  as  something  alive,  and 
in  virtue  of  its  shape  and  behaviour  as  some  kind  of  snake. 
Without  knowledge  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and  seeing 
nothing  of  the  internal  spring,  this  belief  was  perfectly  natural 
— any  other  would  have  been  irrational.  Turn,  now, 

from  the  classing  of  objects  to  the  classing  of  relations. 
We  may  again  aid  ourselves  by  analyzing  some  errors  current 
in  our  own  society.  It  is  a  common  recommendation  of  some 
remedy  for  a  bum,  that  it  "  draws  the  fire  out : "  the  implica- 
tion  being  that  between  the  thing  applied  and  the  heat  sup- 
posed  to  be  lodged  in  the  tissues,  there  is  a  connection  like 
that  between  some  object  and  another  which  it  pulls.  Again, 
after  a  long  frost,  when  air  highly  charged  with  water  comcs 
in  contact  with  a  cold  smooth  surface,  such  as  that  of  a 
painted  wall,  the  water  Condensed  on  it  coUects  in  drops  and 
trickles  down;  whereupon  may  be  heard  the  remark  that 
"  the  wall  sweats."  Because  the  water,  not  visibly  brought 
from  elsewhere,  makes  its  appearance  on  the  wall  as  Perspira- 
tion does  on  the  skin,  it  is  assumed  to  come  out  of  the  wall 
as  Perspiration  does  out  of  the  skin.  Here,  as  before,  we  see 
a  relation  classed  with  another  which  it  superficially  re- 
sembles,  but  from  which  it  is  entirely  alien.  If,  now,  we 
consider  what  must  happen  where  ignorance  is  still  greater, 
we  shall  no  longer  be  astonished  at  primitive  interpretations. 
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The  Orinoco  Indions  think  that  dew  is  "  the  spittle  of  tV.e 
Stars."  Observe  the  genesis  of  this  belief.  Dew  is  a  clear 
liquid  to  which  saliva  has  some  resemblance.  It  is  a  liquid 
which,  lying  on  leaves,  etc.,  seems  to  have  descended  from 
above,  as  saliva  descends  from  the  mouth  of  one  wlio  spits. 
Having  descended.  during  a  cloudless  night,  it  must  have 
come  from  the  only-things  then  visible  above;  namely,  the 
Stars.  Thus  the  product  itself,  dew,  and  the  relation  between 
it  and  its  supposed  source,  are  respectively  assimilated  wi;li. 
those  like  them  in  obvious  characters ;  aud  we  need  but  recall 
cur  own  common  expression  "  it  spits  with  rain,"  to  see  how 
natural  is  the  interpretation.  - 

Another  trait  of  savage  conceptions  is  explicable  in  a 
kindred  way.  Only  as  knowledge  advances  and  Observation 
becomes  critical,  does  there  grow  up  the  idea  that  the  power 
of  any  agent  to  produce  its  peculiar  efiTect,  may  depend  on 
some  one  property  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  on  some 
one  part  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  not  on  one  or  more  of 
the  properties  or  parts  but  on  the  arrangement  of  them. 
What  character  it  is  in  a  complex  whole  which  determines 
its  efficiency,  can  be  known  only  aftcr  analysis  has  advanced 
somewhat ;  and  until  then,  the  efficiency  is  necessarily  con- 
ceived  as  belonging  to  the  whole  indiscriminately.  Further, 
this  unanalyzed.  whole  is  conceived  as  Standing  towards  some 
unanalyzed  cffect,  in  some  relation  tliat  is  unanalyzed.  This 
trait  of  primitive  thought  is  so  pregnant  of  results,  that  we  must 
considcr  it  more  closely.  Let  us  symbolize  the  several 

attributes  of  an  object,  say  a  eca-shell,  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and 
the  relations  among  them  by  w,  x,  y,  z.  The  ability  of  this 
object  to  concentrate  sound  on  the  car,  is  due  in  part  to  the 
smoothness  of  its  internal  surface  (which  WC-  will  express 
by  C),  and  in  part  to  those  relations  among  the  portions  of 
this  surface  constituting.  its  shape  (which  we  will  symbolize 
by  y).  Now,  tliat  tlie  ability  of  the  sholl  to  i)rcKluco  a  hissing 
murmur  when  held  to  the  ear,  may  be  undorstood  as  thus 
resulting,  it  is  needful  that  C  and  y  should  be  separated 
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in  thnuglit  from  the  rest,  Xlntü  this  can  be  done,  the 
sound-multiplying  power  of  the  shell  cannot  be  kiiown  not 
to  depend  on  it3  colour,  or  hardnesa,  or  roughneas  (supposing 
these  to  be  separately  thinkable  aa  attributes).  Evidently, 
betöre  attributes  are  distinguislied,  this  power  of  the  ahell 
can  be  thought  of  only  aa  belonging  to  it  generally — residüig 
in  it  aa  a  wliole.  But,  83  we  have  seen  (J  40),  attributes  or 
propertiea,  as  we  underatand  them,  are  not  recognizable  by 
the  savage — are  abstrantions  which  neitber  bis  facultiea  can 
gmsp  nor  hia  language  expresa.  Thus,  of  neeeaaity,  he 
assoeiates  this  stränge  tnurmnring  with  the  ahell  Iwdily — 
j'egarJa  it  aa  related  to  tbe  sbell  as  weight  is  related  to  a 
stone.  Hence    cerlaiii    beliefa,   everywhere    con- 

spiciious  among  the  uncivilized,  A  special  poteiicy  which 
some  object  or  part  of  an  object  displays,  belongs  to  it  in 
such  wiae  that  it  may  he  acquired  by  consumiug  or  possesaing 
this  object  or  part.  The  powers  of  a  conquered  antagouist 
Bi-e  supposed  to  be  gatned  by  devouring  bim.  The  Dakotnh 
eats  tbe  heart  of  a  alain  foe  to  üicrease  his  own  couraye ; 
the  New  Zealauder  awallowa  hia  dead  euemy'a  eyea  that 
he  may  aee  the  farther;  the  Abipone  conaumea  tiger'a  flesh, 
tbinking  ao  to  gain  the  tiger'a  strength  and  ferocity :  caaea 
which  recall  the  legend  about  Zeus  devouring  Metis  that  he 
tnight  becorae  posseaaed  of  her  wisdom.  The  like  trait  is  seen 
in  Buch  beliefa  as  that  oE  the  Guarania,  whose  "pregnant 
women  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Anta,  lest  the 
child  sbould  have  a  large  nose  ;  and  frora  small  liirds,  !<!st  it 
should  prove  diminutive;"  or  again,  in  auch  beliefs  a.?  that 
which  led  the  Caribs  to  aprinkle  a  male  infant  witb  bis 
father's  blood  to  give  bim  his  father'a  courage ;  or  E^ain,  in 
such  beliefa  as  that  of  the  Bulloius,  who  hnld  that  possessing 
pari  ol'  a  succeaaful  peraon'a  body,  gives  them  "a  portlon  of 
Iiis  good  fortune."  Clearly  the  implied  raode  of  thought, 
shown  even  in  the  medical  prescriptiona  of  past  agea,  and 
continuing  down  to  reccnt  days  in  tbe  noUon  that  chai'acter 
is  ftbsoibed  witb  mothci's  milk,  is  a    mode    of  thought 
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necessarily  persisting  until  analysis  has  disclosed  the  com- 
plexities  of  causal  relations. 

While  phjnaical  conceptions  are  few  and  vague,  any  ante- 
cedent  senres  to  account  for  any  consequent  Ask  a  quarry- 
man  what  he  thinks  of  the  fossils  his  pick-axe  is  exposing, 
and  he  will  teil  you  they  are  "sports  of  nature:"  the 
tendency  of  his  thonght  to  pass  from  the  existence  of  the 
fossÜB  as  an  effect,  to  some  agent  as  cause,  is  satisfied,  and 
his  curiosity  ceases.  The  plumber,  cross-examincd  about  the 
working  of  the  pump  he  is  repairing,  says  that  the  wnter 
rises  in  it  by  suction.  Having  classed  the  process  with  one 
which  he  can  perform  by  the  muscular  actions  of  his  mouth 
applied  to  a  tube,  he  thinks  he  understands  it — never  asks 
what  force  makes  the  water  rise  towards  his  mouth  when  he 
performs  these  muscular  actions.  Similarly  with  an  explana- 
tion  of  some  unfamiliar  fact  which  you  may  often  hcar  in 
cultivated  society — "  it  is  caused  by  electricity."  The  mental 
tcnsion  is  sufficiently  relieved  when,  to  the  observed  rosult, 
there  is  joined  in  thought  this  something  with  a  name; 
though  there  is  no  notion  what  the  something  really  is,  nor 
the  remotest  idea  how  the  result  can  be  wrought  by  it. 
llaving  such  illustrations  fumished  by  those  around  us,  we 
shall  have  no  difhculty  in  seeing  how  the  savage,  with  fower 
experiences  more  vaguely  grouped,  adopts,  as  quite  adäquate, 
the  first  explanation  which  familiär  associations  suggest.  If 
Siberian  tribes,  finding  mammoths  imbedded  in  ice  and  the 
bonos  of  mammoths  in  the  ground,  ascribe  earthquakes  to  the 
burrowing  of  these  huge  beasts;  or  if  savages  living  near 
volcanoes,  think  of  them  as  fires  lighted  by  some  of  their 
ancestors  to  cook  by ;  they  do  but  illustrate  in  a  more  marked 
way,  the  common  readiness  to  fiU  up  the  missing  term  of  a 
causal  relation  by  the  first  agency  which  occurs  to  the 
mind.  Further,  it  is  observable  that  proximate 

interpretations  suffice — there  is  no  tendency  to  ask  for  any- 
thing  beyond  them.  The  Africans  who  denied  the  alleged 
obligations  to  (Jod,  by  saying  that  "  the  earth,  and  not  God, 
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gave  them  gold,  which  was  dug  out  of  its  bowels ;  that  the 
earth  yielded  them  maize  and  rice ;  •  •  .  that  for  fruits 
they  were  obliged  to  the  Portuguese,  who  had  planted  the 
trees ;"  and  so  on ;.  show  us  that  a  relation  between  the  last 
consequent  and  its  immediate  antecedent  having  been  estab- 
lished,  nothing  further  happens.  There  is  not  enough  mental 
excursiveness  to  raise  a  question  respecting  any  remoter 
antecedent. 

One  other  trait,  consequent  on  the  foregoing  traits,  should 
be  added.  There  result  conceptions  that  are  inconsistent  and 
confused.  Certain  fundamental  ideas  as  found  among  the 
Iroquois,  are  described  by  Morgan  as  "  vague  and  diversified ;" 
as  found  among  the  Greeks,  are  <sharacterized  by  Schoolcraft 
as  "  confused  and  irregulär ;"  as  found  among  the  Karens,  are 
Said  by  Mason  to  be  '*  confused,  indefinite,  and  contradictory/' 
Everywhere  occur  gross  inconsistencies  which  arise  from 
leaving  propositions  uncompared;  as  when,  in  almost  the 
same  breath,  a  Malagasy  "  will  express  bis  belief  that  when 
he  dies  he  ceases  altogether.  to  exist,  «  .  .  and  yet  confess 
the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  his  ancestors  " — 
a  special  inconsistency  occurring  among  many  peoples.  How 
illogicalities  so  extreme  are  possible,  we  shall  the  more  easily 
See  on  recalling  certain  of  our  own  illogicalities.  Instance 
the  populär  notion  that  killing  a  mad  dog  preserves  from 
härm  a  person  just  bitten  by  it ;  or  instance  that  familiär 
absurdity  fallen  into  by  believers  in  ghosts,  who,  admitting 
that  ghosts  are  seen.  clothed,.admit,  by  implication,  that  coats 
have  ghosts— an  implication. they  had  not  perceivei  Among 
men  of  low  type,,  then,.  far  more  Ignorant  and  with  less 
capacity  for  thought,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  chaos  of 
notions,.and  a  ready  acQ.eptan.ce:  of  doctrines  which  are  ludi- 
crously  incongruous. 

And  now  we  have  prepared  ourselves,  so  f ar  as  may  be,  for 
understanding.  primitive:  ideaa.  We  have  seen  that  a  true 
interpretation  of  these  must  be  one  which  recognizes  their 
naturalness.under.  the  conditions.    The  mind  of  the  savage. 
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Kke  the  mind  of  the  civilized,  proceeds  by  classing  objects 
and  rdations  with  their  likes  in  past  experience.  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  mental  power,  there  resiilt  simple  and 
vague  classings  of  objects  by  conspicuous  likenesses,  and  of 
actions  by  conspicuous  likenesses;  and  hence  come  crude 
notions,  too  simple  and  too  few  in  their  kinds,  to  represent 
ihe  facts.  Further,  these  crude  notions  are  inevitably 
inconsistent  to  an  extreme  degrea  Let  us  now  glance  at  tho 
sets  of  ideas  thus  formed  and  thus  characterized. 

§  53.  In  the  sky,  clear  a  few  moments  ago,  the  savage  sees 
a  fragment  of  cloud  which  grows  while  he  gazes.  At 
another  time,  watching  one  of  these  moving  masses,  he 
observes  shreds  of  it  drift  away  and  vanish ;  and  presently 
the  whole  disappears.  What  thought  results  in  him  ?  He 
knows  nothing  about  precipitation  of  vapour  and  dissolution  of 
vapour ;  nor  has  there  been  any  one  to  stop  his  inquiry  by  the 
reply — "  It  is  only  a  cloud."  Something  he  could  not  before 
See  has  become  visible ;  and  something  just  now  visible  has 
vanished.  The  whence,  and  the  where,  and  the  why,  lie 
cannot  teil ;  but  there  is  the  fact. 

In  this  same  space  above  him  occur  other  changes.  As 
day  declines  bright  points  here  and  there  show  theniselves, 
becoming  clearer  and  more  numerous  as  darkness  increases ; 
and  then  at  dawn  they  fade  gradually,  until  not  one  is  left. 
Dififering  from  clouds  utterly  in  size,  form,  colour,  etc. ; 
differing  also  as  continually  re-appearing  in  something  like 
the  same  places,  in  the  same  relative  positions,  and  in  moving 
but  very  slowly  always  in  the  same  way ;  tlicy  are  yet  like 
them  in  becoming  now  visible  and  now  invisible.  Tliat 
feeble  lights  may  be  whoUy  obscured  by  a  briglit  light,  and 
that  the  stars  are  shining  during  tlia  day  though  he  does  not 
See  them,  are  facts  beyond  the  Imagination  of  the  savage. 
The  truth,  as  he  pereeives  it,  is  that  these  existences  now  show 
themselves  and  now  are  hidden. 

Utterly  unlike  clouds  and  stars  in  their  aspects  as  Sun 
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and  Müon  are,  they  aliow,  in  common  with  them,  tliis  snnie 
sltemation  of  viaibjlity  with  invisibility.  The  Sun  risea  on 
tlie  other  aide  of  tlie  moimtains ;  from  time  to  time  coverad 
by  a  cloud  prosently  comes  out  again ;  and  at  length  hides 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Moon,  besidea  doing  the  like, 
first  inCTuaaes  slowly  niglit  after  night,  and  then  wanea :  by 
and  by  re-appearing  aa  a  thin  brigbt  atreak,  with  the  rest  of 
her  diso  so  faintly  perceptible  as  to  seem  only  half  existing. 

Added  to  theae  commonest  and  raost  regiilar  occultations 
and  manifestationa,  are  variona  othera,  even  more  striking — 
cometa,  meteora,  and  the  aurora  with  ita  arch  and  pulsatiiig 
Btreams  ;  flashea  of  lightnmg,  rainbows, haloa  Diff'ering  from 
the  rest  and  from  oae  another  as  theae  do,  they  simüarly 
appear  and  disappear.  So  that  by  a  beiiig  absolutely  Ignorant 
but  able  to  remember,  and  to  group  the  things  he  remembers, 
the  heavena  must  be  rogarded  aa  a  scene  of  arrivals  and 
departures  of  many  kinds  nf  e^istences ;  some  gradual,  sorae 
8udden,  but  aüke  in  tliis,  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  say  wheace 
the  existencea  come  or  whither  tliey  go. 

Not  the  sky  only,  but  also  the  Earth'a  surface,  supplies 
various  inatancea  of  these  disappearancea  of  tbings  which 
liave  unaccountably  appeared.  Now  the  savage  seea  littJe 
pools  of  water  formed  by  the  rain  dropa  Coming  from  a  aource 
he  cannot  reach ;  and  now,  in  a  few  houra,  the  gathered  liquid 
liasmndöitself  iuvisible.  Here,  t^iu,  ia  afog — perhapa  lyiug 
iaolated  in  a  hoUow,  perhapa  enwrapping  evfirything — which 
camc  awhile  aince,  and  presently  goea  without  leaving  a  trace 
of  its  wliereabouta.  Afar  off  is  perceived  water — obviously  a 
great  lake;  but  on  npproaching  it  the  aeeraing  lake  recedea, 
and  cannot  be  found.  In  the  desert,  what  we  know  as  sand- 
whirlwinds,  and  on  the  aea  what  we  know  as  water-apouts,  are 
to  the  primitive  man  moving  thinga  which  conie  out  of 
nothing  and  then  vanish  into  nothing.  Looking  over  the 
ooean  he  recognizes  an  island  known  to  be  a  long  way  off, 
and  cominonly  invisible,  but  which  haa  now  rison  from  the 
woCei ;  and  to-morrow,  he  observes,  unaupported  in  Space,  an 
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inverted  fignre  of  a  boat,  perhaps  by  itself,  or  perliaps  joined 
to  an  erect  figtue  above.  In  one  place  he  sometimes 
perceives  land-objects  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  air 
over  it— a/ato  morgaiia  ;  and  in  another,  opposite  to  him  on 
the  mist,  there  occasionally  comes  into  view  a  gigantic 
duplicate  of  himself — ^"a  Brocken  spectre."  These  occur- 
rences,  some  familiär  and  some  unfamiliar,  repeat  the  same 
experience — show  transitions  between  the  visible  and  the 
invisible. 

Once  more,  let  ns  ask  what  must  be  the  original  concep- 
tion  of  wind.  Nothing  in  early  experiences  yields  the  idea 
of  air,  as  we  are  now  familiär  with  it ;  and,  indeed,  most  can 
r3call  the  difficulty  they  once  had  in  thinking  of  the  sur- 
Tounding  medium  as  a  material  substanca  The  primitive 
man  cannot  regard  it  as  a  something  which  acts  as  do  the 
things  he  sees  and  handles.  Into  this  seemingly-empty  space 
on  all  sides,  there  from  time  to  time  comes  an  invisible  agent 
which  bends  the  trees,  drives  along  the  leaves,  disturbs  the 
water;  and  which  he  feels  moving  his  hair,  fanning  his 
cheek,  and  now  and  then  pushing  his  body  with  a  force  he 
has  some  difficulty  in  overcoming.  What  may  be  the  nature 
of  this  agent  there  is  nothing  to  teil  him ;  but  one  thing  is 
irresistibly  thrust  on  his  consciousness — that  sounds  are 
made,  things  about  him  are  moved,  and  he  himself  is  buf- 
feted,  by  an  existence  he  can  neither  grasp  nor  see. 

What  primitive  ideas  arise  out  of  these  experiences  de- 
rived  from  the  inorganic  world  ?  In  the  absence  of  hypo- 
thesis  (which  is  foreign  to  thought  in  its  earliest  stages), 
what  mental  association  do  these  occurrences,  some  at  long 
intervals,  some  daily,  some  hourly,  some  from  minute  to 
minute,  tend  to  establish  ?  They  present,  under  many  forms, 
the  relation  between  a  perceptible  and  an  imperceptible  mode 
of  existence.  In  what  way  does  the  savage  think  of  this 
relation  ?  He  cannot  think  of  it  in  terms  of  dissipation  into 
vapour  and  condensation  from  it,  nor  in  terms  of  optical 
relations  producing  illusions,  nor  in  any  terms  of  physical 
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science.  How,  then,  does  he  fommlate  it?  A  clue  to  the 
answer  will  be  fumished  by  recalling  certain  remarks  of 
young  children.  When  an  image  from  the  magic  lantem 
thrown  on  a  screen,  suddenly  disappears  on  withdrawal  of  the 
slide,  or  when  the  reflection  from  a  looking-glass,  cast  for  a 
child's  amusement  on  the  wall  or  ceiling,  is  made  to  vanish 
by  changing  the  attitude  of  the  glass,  the  child  asks — "  Where 
is  it  gone  to  ?  "  The  notion  arising  in  its  mind  is,  not  that 
this  something  no  longer  seen  has  become  non-existent,  but 
that  it  has  become  non-apparent ;  and  it  is  led  to  think  this 
by  daily  observing  persons  disappear  behind  adjacent  objects, 
by  watching  while  things  are  put  out  of  sight,  and  by  now 
and  again  finding  a  toy  that  had  been  hidden  or  lost.  Simi- 
larly,  the  primitive  idea  is,  that  these  various  entities  now 
manifest  themselves  and  now  conceal  themselves.  As  the 
aniraal  which  he  has  wounded  hides  itself  in  the  brushwood* 
and,  if  it  cannot  be  f ound,  is  supposed  by  the  savage  to  have 
escaped  in  sorae  incomprehensible  way,.  but  to  be  still 
existing;  so,  in  the  absence  of  accumulated  and  organized 
knowledge,  the  implication  of  all  these  experiences  is,  that 
many  of  the  things  above  and  around  pass  often  from 
visibility  to  invisibility,  and  conversely,  Bearing  in  mind 
how  the  actions  of  wind  prove  that  ttiere  is  an  invisible 
form  of  existence  which  possesses  power,  we  shall  see  this 
belief  to  be  plausible. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  that  along  with  this  concep- 
tion  of  a  visible  condition  and  an  invisible  condition,  which 
each  of  these  many  things  has,  there  comes  the  conception  of 
duality.  Each  of  them  is  in  a  sense  double;  since  it  has 
these  two  complementary  modes  of  being. 

§  54.  Significantfactsof  anotherordermaynextbe  noted — 
facts  impressing  the  primitive  man  with  the  belief  that  things 
are  transmutable  from  one  kind  of  substance  into  another.  I 
refer  to  the  facts  forced  on  his  attention  by  imbedded  remains 
of  animals  and  plants. 
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While  gathering  food  on  the  sea-shore,  he  finds,  protruding 
from  a  rock,  a  shell,  which,  if  not  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
Shells  he  picks  up,  ia  ao  similar  that  he  natumlly  claases  it 
with  them.  But  instead  of  being  loose,  it  is  part  of  a  solid 
block ;  and  on  breaking  it  oET,  he  finds  its  inside  as  hard  as 
its  matrix.  Hure,  then,  are  two  kindred  forms,  one  of  which 
consists  of  Shell  and  Üesh,  and  the  other  of  shell  and  stone. 
Near  at  band,  in  the  maaa  of  clay  d^bris  detached  from  an 
adjacent  cliff,  he  picks  up  a  fossil  ammonite.  Perhaps,  like 
the  Gr^pktea  juat  examined,  it  has  a  shelly  coating  with  a 
stony  inside.  Perhaps,  as  happens  with  some  liassic  ammo- 
nites  of  which  tlie  shell  bas  been  dissolved  away,  leaving  the 
masses  of  indurated  clay  that  filled  its  Chambers  locked 
loosely  together,  it  suggesta  a  seriea  of  articulated  vertebrse 
coiled  up ;  or,  as  with  other  liassic  ammouites  of  which  the 
shell  bas  been  replaced  by  iron  pyiites,  it  has  a  glistening 
appearance  like  that  of  a  snake's  skin.  Äa  such  fossila  ai'e 
sometimes  callcd  "  anake-stones ,"  and  are,  in  Ireland,  aupposed 
to  be  the  serpents  St.  Patrick  hanished,  we  cannot  wonder  if 
the  uncritical  savage,  classing  this  object  with  those  it  most 
resembles,  thinks  it  a  transmuted  snake — once  flesb  and  now 
acone.  In  another  place,  where  a  gully  bas  been  cut  through 
aandstone  by  a  stream,  he  observes  on  the  surface  of  a  slab 
the  outline  of  a  iisb,  and,  looking  closely,  aees  acules  and  tlie 
ti'aces  of  hns ;  and  elsewhere,  similarly  imbedded  in  rock,  he 
finds  bones  not  unlike  those  of  the  animals  he  kiUs  for  food : 
some  of  tbem,  iiideed,  not  unlike  those  of  meu. 

Still  more  suggestive  are  the  fossil  plants  occasionally  dis- 
covered.  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the  prints  of  leaves  iu 
shale,  and  the  stony  stems  found  in  atrata  accompauying 
coaL  I  refer,  more  especially,  to  the  silicified  trees  here  and 
thcre  met  with.  Betaining,  not  their  general  forms  only  but 
their  minute  atructures,  so  that  the  annual  growths  are 
markcd  by  rings  of  colour  such  as  mark  them  in  living  stems, 
these  yield  the  savage  clear  evidtnce  of  transmutation.  With 
all  our  kiiowli  (ige   it  remains  difficult  to   understand  how 
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silica  can  so  replace  the  oomponents  of  tbe  wood  as  to  pro- 
serve  the  appearance  thus  perfectly;  and  for  the  primitive 
man,  knowing  nothing  of  molecular  action  and  unahle  to 
conceive  a  process  of  Substitution,  there  is  no  possible  thought 
but  that  the  wood  is  changed  into  stone.* 

Thus,  if  we  ignore  those  conceptions  of  physical  causatiou 
which  have  arisen  only  as  experiences  have  been  slowly 
organized  during  civilization,  we  shall  see  that  in  their 
absence  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  putting 
on  these  facts  the  interpretations  which  the  primitive  man 
puts  on  them.  Looking  at  the  evidence  through  his  eyes,  we 
find  his  belief  that  things  change  from  one  kind  of  substance 
to  another,  to  be  the  inevitable  belief. 

And  here  let  us  not  omit  to  note  that  along  with  the  notion 
of  transmutation  is  involved  the  notion  of  duality.  These 
things  have  obviously  two  states  of  existence. 

§  55.  Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  assume  that  truths  made 
obvious  by  oulture  are  naturally  obvious,  we  should  see  that 
an  unlimited  belief  in  change  of  shape,  as  well  as  in  change 
of  substance,  is  one  which  the  savage  cannot  avoid.  From 
early  childhood  we  hear  remarks  implying  that  certain  trans- 
formations  which  living  things  undergo  are  matters  of  course, 
while  other  transformations  are  impossible.  This  distinctiou 
we  suppose  to  have  been  manifest  at  the  outset  But  at  the 
outset,  the  observed  metamorphoses  suggest  that  any  meta- 
morphosis  may  occur. 

Consider  the  immense  contrast  in  form  as  in  texture 

*  Let  me  here  give  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  facts  of  this  kind 
may  aflVct  men's  beliefs.  In  his  Two  Fears  in  a  Levantitte  Family^  Mr.  St. 
John,  commenting  on  the  extreme  credolity  of  the  Egyptians,  names,  in 
Illustration,  a  report  which  was  spread  and  widely  credited  that  certain 
▼illagers  had  been  tumed  into  stones.  Belief  of  this  report  seems,  to  us, 
astonishing ;  but  it  seems  less  astonishing  when  aU  ^e  ciroumstanoes  are 
known.  Kot  many  mUes  from  Cairo  there  eziats  an  ext<*naiYe  silicifled 
forest — stunips  and  prone  trunks  in  great  numbers.  If  trees  can  be  turned 
into  stones,  why  not  men  P  To  ihe  unscientific,  one  event  looks  just  as  likely 
as  the  othcr« 
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between  the  seed  and  the  plant  Look  at  this  nut  with  hard 
farown  Shell  and  white  kernel,  and  ask  what  basis  there  is  for 
the  expectation  that  from  it  will  presently  come  a  soft  shoot 
and  green  leaves.  When  young  we  are  told  that  the  one 
grcws  into  the  other;  and  the  blank  form  of  explanation 
being  thns  filled  up,  we  cease  to  wonder  and  inqoira  Yet  it 
needs  bat  to  consider  what  thonght  would  have  arisen  had 
there  been  no  one  to  give  this  mere  verbal  Solution,  to  see 
that  the  thought  would  have  been — ^transformation«  Apart 
from  hypothesis,  the  bare  fact  is  that  a  thing  having  one  size, 
shape,  and  colour,  becomes  a  thing  having  an  utterly  differeut 
aize,  shape,  and  colour. 

Similarly  with  the  eggs  of  birds.  A  few  days  since  this 
nest  contained  five  rounded,  smooth,  speckled  bodies ;  and  now 
in  place  of  them  are  as  many  chicks  gaping  for  f ood.  We  are 
brought  np  to  the  idea  that  the  eggs  have  been  JuUched  ;  and 
with  this  semblance  of  Interpretation  we  are  content. 
This  extreme  change  in  visible  and  tangible  characters  being 
recognized  as  one  constantly  occurring  in  the  order  of  nature, 
is  therefore  regarded  as  not  remarkable.  But  to  a  mind 
occupied  by  no  generalized  experiences  of  its  own  or  of 
others,  there  would  seem  nothing  more  stränge  in  the  pro- 
ducüon  of  chicks  from  nuts  than  in  the  production  of  chicks 
from  eggs :  a  metamorphosis  of  the  kind  we  think  impossible, 
would  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  one  which  familiarity  has 
made  us  think  natural  Indeed,  on  remembering  that  there 
still  survives,  or  tili  lately  survived,  the  belief  that  bamacle- 
geese  arise  from  barnacles — on  learning  that  in  the  early 
Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  there  is  a  paper  describing 
a  bamacle  as  showing  traces  of  the  young  bird  it  is  about  to 
produce ;  it  will  be  seen  that  only  by  advanced  science  has 
there  been  discriminated  the  natural  organic  transformations, 
from  transformations  which  to  ignorance  seem  just  as  likely. 

The  insect-world  jdelds  instances  of  metamorphoses  even 
more  misleading.  To  a  brauch  above  his  wigwam,  the  savage 
saw  a  few  days  ago,  a  caterpillar  hanging  with  its  head  down- 
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warda.  Now  in  the  same  place  hanga  a  diflerently  formed 
and  coloured  thing — a  chrysalis.  A  fortnight  after  there 
comes  out  a  butt«rfly:  leaving  a  thin  empty  case.  These 
inaect-metamoriJhoaes,  as  we  call  them,  which  we  uow 
Interpret  es  procesaes  of  evolntion  presenting  certain  defi- 
nitely-marked  stages,  are  in  the  eyes  ol'  the  primitive  man, 
metomorphoses  in  the  original  seuse.  He  accepts  them  as 
aetual  changes  of  one  thing  into  another  thing  utterly 
unlike  iL 

How  readily  the  savage  confonnds  these  metamorphoses 
which  reaJly  occur,  with  metamorphoses  which  seem  to  occiit 
but  are  irapossible,  we  shall  perceive  on  noting  a  few  casea  of 
mimicry  by  insecta,  and  the  conclnsiona  they  lead  to.  Many 
cuterpilhirs,  beetles,  moths,  buttei-llies,  simulate  the  objects  by 
which  they  are  commonly  aurroimded.  The  Onychocerus 
sGorpio  is  so  exactly  like,  "  in  colour  and  nigosity,"  to  a  piece 
of  the  hark  of  the  particular  tree  it  fi-equenta,  "  that  untU  it 
inoves  it  ia  absohitely  invisible :  "  thu3  raising  the  idea  that 
a  piece  of  the  bark  itself  has  become  alive.  Another  beetle, 
OnlhophÜus  sulcatii»,  is  "  likc  tho  sced  of  an  umbelliferons 
plant;"  another  is  " undistingiiishable  by  the  eye  from  the 
düng  of  cat<irpillar9 ; "  some  of  the  Cassüia:  "  resemble  glitter- 
ing  dew-drop3  upon  the  leaves ; "  and  there  is  a  weevil  so 
colourud  and  formed  that,  on  rolling  itself  tip,  it  "  beconies 
a  mere  oval  browniah  lump,  which  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for 
among  the  sirailarly-coloured  little  stonea  and  earth  pellets 
aniong  which  it  liea  motionless,"  and  out  of  which  it  emergea 
ftfter  its  fright,  as  though  a  pebble  had  become  animated 
To  these  examples  given  by  Mr.  Wallace,  may  be  added  that 
of  the  "  walking-stick  inaects,"  so  called  "  from  their  aingular 
resemblauce  to  twiga  and  branches." 

"  Some  of  Ihese  are  a  toot  long  and  aa  thick  aa  one's  finger,  and  their 
whole  colouring,  form,  riigoait}',  and  the  arrangetnent  of  the  head,  lege, 
and  aatenniB,  are  auch  aa  to  render  tbam  absolutely  ideDtical  tu  appear- 
anc«  with  dea^l  Hticks.  They  bang  loosely  about  ahrufaa  iu  the  fürest, 
und  have  the  exlroordinary  hiibit  of  BLret<:hiiig  out  their  Ugi  uu- 
aymuietrically,  so  aa  to  render  the  deceptioa  more  completa." 
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What  wonderful  resemblancea  exist,  and  what  illusions 
thej  may  lead  to,  will  be  fully  perceived  by  those  who 
have  Seen,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  collection,  butterflies  of  the 
Indian  genus  Kailima,  placed  amid  the  objects  they  simulate. 
Settling  on  branches  bearing  dead  leaves,  and  closing  its 
wings,  one  of  these  then  resembles  a  dead  leaf,  not  only 
iu  general  shape,  colour,  markings,  but  in  so  seating  itsclf 
that  the  processes  of  the  lowcr  wings  unite  to  form  tlie 
representation  of  a  foot-stalk.  When  it  takes  flight,  the 
Impression  produced  is  that  one  of  the  leaves  has  changed 
into  a  butterfly.  This  impression  is  greatly  strengtheued 
when  the  creature  is  caught.  On  the  under-side  of  the 
closed  wings,  is  clearly  marked  the  mid  rib,  runniug  right 
across  thcm  both  from  foot-stalk  to  apex;  and  here,  too, 
are  lateral  veins.    Nay,  this  is  not  alL     Mr.  Wallace  says — 

"  We  find  representatioDS  of  leaves  in  every  stage  of  decay,  varioualy 
blotched  and  mildewed  and  piorced  with  holes,  and  in  maiiy  casen 
irregularly  covered  with  powdery  black  dots  gathered  into  patches  and 
Bpofts,  80  cloeely  resembling  the  various  kinds  of  minute  fuugi  that 
grow  on  dead  leaves  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  thinking  at  first 
night  that  the  butterflies  themselves  have  been  attacked  by  real 
fangL'' 

On  recalling  the  fact  that,  a  few  generations  ago,  civilized 

l)eople  believed,  as  many  civilized  people  believe  still,  that 

decaying  meat  is  itself  transformed  into  maggots — on  being 

reminded  that  our  peasantry  at  the  present  time,  think  tho 

thread-like  aquatic  worm  Gordius,  is  a  horsehair  that  has 

fallen  into  the  water  and  become  living ;  we  shall  see  that 

these  extreme  resemblances  inevitably  raise  a  suspicion  of 

actual  metamorphoses.     That  this   suspicion,  so   suggested, 

becomes  a  belief,  is  a  proved  fact.     In  Java  and  neighbour- 

ing  regions  inhabited   by  it,  that   marvellous    insect,  "the 

walkin  {  leaf,"  is  positively  asserte<l  to  be  a  leaf  that  has 

become  animated.     What  eise  should  it  l)e  ?    In  the  absence 

of  that  explanation   of  mimicry  so   happily  hit  upon   by 

Air.  Bates,  no  other  origin  for  such  wonderful  likenesses 

betwcen  things  whoUy  unallied  can  be  imaginud. 

X 
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Once  established,  thc  belief  in  transformation  easily 
extends  itself  to  other  classes  of  things.  Between  an  egg 
and  a  young  bird,  there  is  a  far  greater  contrast  in  appear- 
ance  and  structure  than  between  one  mammal  and  another. 
The  tadpole,  with  a  tail  and  no  limbs,  differs  from  the 
yoiing  frog  with  four  limbs  and  no  tail,  more  than  a  man 
dififers  from  a  hyaena ;  for  both  of  these  have  four  limbs,  and 
both  laugh.  Hence  there  seems  ample  justification  for  the 
belief  that  any  kind  of  creature  may  be  transformed  into  any 
other;  and  so  there  results  the  theory  of  metamorphosis 
in  general,  which  rises  into  an  explanation  everywhere  em- 
pl()3'ed  without  check. 

Here,  again,  we  have  to  note  that  while  initiating  and 
fostering  the  notion  that  things  of  all  kinds  may  suddenly 
change  their  forms,  the  experiences  of  trausformations  con- 
firm  the  notion  of  duality.  Each  object  is  not  önly  what  it 
seems,  but  is  potentially  something  eise. 

§  56.  What  are  sliadows  ?  Familiär  as  has  become  the 
interpretation  of  them  in  terms  of  physical  causation,  we  do 
not  ask  how  they  look  to  the  absolutely  ignorant. 

Those  from  whose  minds  the  thoughts  of  childhood  have 
not  whoUy  vanished,  will  remember  the  interest  they  once 
feit  in  watching  their  shadows — moving  legs  and  arms  and 
fingers,  and  observing  how  corresponding  parts  of  the 
shadows  moved.  By  a  child  a  shadow  is  thought  of  as  an 
entity.  I  do  not  assert  this  without  evidence.  A  memo- 
randum  made  in  1858-9,  in  elucidation  of  the  ideas  de- 
scribed  in  the  book  of  Williams  on  the  Fijians,  then  recently 
published,  concerns  a  little  girl  seven  years  old,  who  did  not 
know  what  a  shadow  was,  and  to  whom  I  could  give  no  con- 
ception  of  its  true  natura.  On  ignoring  acquired 

knowledge,  we  shall  see  this  difficulty  to  be  quite  natural 
A  thing  having  outlines,  and  differing  from  surrounding 
things  in  colour,  and  especially  a  thing  which  moves,  is,  in 
other  cases,  a  reality.     Why  is  not  this  a  reality?    The 
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conception  of  it  as  merely  a  negation  of  light,  cannot  be 
framed  iintil  after  the  behaviour  of  light  is  in  some  degree 
understood.  Doubtless  the  uncultured  among  ourselves, 
without  formulating  the  truth  that  light,  proceeding  in 
Btraight  lines,  necessarily  leaves  unlighted  Spaces  behind 
opaque  objects,  nevertheless  regard  a  shadow  as  naturally 
attending  an  object  exposed  to  light,  and  as  not  being  any- 
tbing  real.  But  this  is  one  of  the  countless  cascs  in  which 
inquiry  is  set  at  rest  by  a  verbal  explanation.  "  It's  only  a 
shadow/'  is  the  answer  given  in  early  days ;  and  this 
answer,  repeatedly  given,  deadens  wonder  and  stops  fuvther 
thonght. 

The  primitive  man,  l(3rt  to  himself,  necessarily  concludes 
a  shadow  to  be  an  aetual  existence,  wliich  belongs  to  tlie 
person  casting  it.  He  simply  acoepts  tlie  facts.  Whenever 
the  sun  or  moon  is  visible;  he  sees  this  attcndant  thing  which 
mdely  resembles  him  in  shape,  which  moves  when  he  moves, 
which  now  goes  before  him,  now  kceps  by  his  side,  now 
follows  him,  which  lengthens  and  shortens  as  the  groiind  in- 
clines  this  way  or  that,  and  wliich  distorts  itself  in  stränge 
ways  as  he  passes  by  irregulär  surfaces.  True,  he  cannot  see 
it  in  cloudy  weather;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  physical 
interpretation,  this  simply  proves  that  his  attcndant  conios 
out  only  on  bright  days  and  bright  nights.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  such  resemblance  as  his  shadow  bears  to  him,  and  iis 
approximate  separateness  from  him,  are  shown  only  when 
he  Stands  up:  on  lying  down  it  seems  to  disappear  and 
paitially  mcrge  into  him.  But  this  Observation  confirms 
his  impression  of  its  reality.  The  gruater  or  less  separateness 
of  his  üwn  shadow,  reminds  him  of  cases  where  a  shadow  is 
quite  separate.  When  watching  a  fish  in  the  watcr  on  a  fine 
day,  he  sees  a  dark,  fish-shaped  patch  on  the  bottom  at  a  con- 
siderable  distance  from  the  fish,  but  nevertheless  following  it 
liither  and  thither.  Lil'ting  up  his  eyes,  he  observes  dark 
tracts  moving  along  the  niountain  sides — tracts  which, 
whether  traced  or  not  to  the  clouds  that  cnst  them,  are  ß(».cn 

I  2 
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to  be  widely  disconnected  from  objects.  Hence  it  is  clcar 
that  shadows,  often  so  closely  joined  with  their  objects  as  to 
be  hardly  distinguishable  from  them,  may  becomo  distinct 
and  remote. 

Thus,  by  minds  beginning  to  generalize,  shadows  must 
be  conceived  as  existences  appended  to,  but  capable  o£ 
Separation  from,  material  things.  And  that  they  are  so 
conceived  is  abundantly  proved.  The  Benin-negroes  regard 
men's  shadows  as  their  souls ;  and  the  Wanika  are  afmid  of 
their  own  shadows :  possibly  thinking,  as  some  other  negroes 
do,  that  their  shadows  watch  all  their  actions,  and  bear 
witness  against  them.  The  Greenlanders  say  a  man's 
shadow  is  one  of  his  two  souls — the  one  which  goes  away 
from  his  body  at  night.  Among  the  Fijians,  too,  the  shadow 
ia  called  "the  dark  spirit,"  as  distinguished  from  another 
which  each  man  possesses.  And  the  Community  of  meaning, 
hereafter  to  be  noted  more  fully,  wliich  various  uuallied 
languages  betray  between  shade  and  spirit,  shows  us  the 
same  tliing. 

These  illustrations  suggest  more  than  I  here  wish  to  show. 
The  ideas  of  the  uncivilized  as  we  now  find  them,  have 
developcd  from  their  first  vague  forms  into  forms  having 
more  coherence  and  definiteness.  We  must  neglect  the 
special  characters  of  these  ideas,  and  consider  only  that  most 
geueral  character  with  which  they  began.  This  proves  to  be 
the  character  inferred  above.  Shadows  are  realities  which, 
alwavs  intangible  and  often  invisible,  nevertheless  severally 
bcloug  to  their  visible  and  tangible  correlatives ;  and  the 
facts  they  present,  fumish  further  materials  for  developing 
both  the  notion  of  apparent  and  unapparent  states  of  being, 
and  the  notion  of  a  duality  in  things. 

§  57.  Other  phenomena,  in  some  respects  allied,  yield  to 
these  notions  still  more  materials.    I  refer  to  reflections. 

If  the  rüde  resemblance  which  a  shadow  bears  to  the 
perscn  casting  it,  raises  the  idea  of  a  second  entity,  mucb 
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more  must  the  exact  resemblance  of  a  rcflection  do  this.  To- 
peating  all  the  details  of  form,  of  liglit  and  sliadc,  of  colour, 
and  mimicking  even  the  grimaces  of  the  original,  this  iiunge 
cannot  at  first  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  an  ex- 
istence.  Only  by  expcriment  is  it  asccrtaincd  that  to  tlie 
Visual  impressions  there  are  not,  in  this  ca.se,  those  cone- 
sponding  tactual  impressions  yielded  by  most  otlicr  thin*;s. 
What  results  ?  Simi)ly  the  notion  of  an  existence  which  c;m 
be  Seen  but  not  feit.  Optical  Interpretation  is  inipossible. 
That  the  image  is  formed  by  rellected  i-ays,  cannot  be  coii- 
ceived  while  physical  knowledge  does  not  exist;  and  in  tue 
absence  of  authoritative  Statement  that  the  i-ellection  is  a 
mere  appearance,  it  is  iuevitably  tixken  for  a  reality — a 
reality  in  some  way  belonging  to  the  pereon  whose  tmits  it 
simulates  and  whose  actions  it  mocks.  Aloreover,  tliesc 
duplicates  seen  in  the  water,  yield  to  the  primitive  man  veri- 
fications  of  certain  other  belicfs.  Deep  down  in  the  clear 
pool,  are  there  not  clouds  like  those  he  secs  above  ?  Tlio 
clouds  above  appear  and  disappear.  Has  not  the  existence 
of  these  clouds  below  something  to  do  with  it  ?  At  night, 
again,  seeming  as  though  far  underneath  the  surface  of  tlie 
water,  are  stars  as  briglit  as  those  overhead.  Are  there,  then, 
two  places  for  the  stars  ?  and  did  those  which  disappearcd 
during  the  day  go  behjw  where  the  rest  are  ?  Once  more, 
overhanging  the  pool  is  the  dead  tree  from  which  he  breaks 
off  branches  for  firewood.  Is  there  not  an  image  of  it  too  ? 
and  the  branch  which  he  burns  and  which  vanishes  while 
buniing — is  there  not  some  c  )nuexion  between  its  invisible 
State  and  that  image  of  it  in  the  water  which  he  could  not 
touch,  any  more  than  he  can  now  toiich  the  consumed 
branch  ? 

That  reflections  thus  generate  a  bcliof  that  each  person 
has  a  duplicate,  usually  unseen,  but  which  may  be  seen  on 
going  to  the  water-side  and  looking  in,  is  not  an  a  potior i  in- 
ference  only:  there  are  facts  verifying  it.  Besides  '•  the 
dark  spirit,"  identified  with  the  shadjw,  which  the  Fijians 
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say  goes  to  Hades,  they  say  each  man  has  another — "  his 
likeness  reflected  in  water  or  a  looking-glass,"  which  "  is 
supposed  to  stay  near  the  place  in  which  a  man  dies."  This 
belief  in  two  spirits,  is,  indeed,  the  most  consistent  one.  For 
are  not  a  man's  shadow  and  his  reflection  separate  ?  and  aro 
they  not  co-existent  with  one  another  and  with  himself  ? 
Can  he  not,  standing  at  the  water-side,  observe  that  the 
reflection  in  the  water  and  the  shadow  on  the  shore,  simul- 
taneously  move  as  he  moves  ?  Clearly,  while  both  belöng 
to  him,  the  two  are  independent  of  him  and  one  another ; 
for  both  may  be  absent  together,  and  either  may  be  present 
in  the  absence  of  the  other. 

Early  theories  about  the  nature  öf  this  duplicate  are  now 
beside  the  question.  We  ai'e  concemed  only  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  thought  of  as  reaL  Here  is.  revealed  another  class  of 
facts  confirming  the  notion  that  existenoes  have  their  visible 
and  invisible  states,  and  strengtheniiig  the  implication  of  a 
duality  in  each  existence. 

§  58.  Let  any  one  ask  himself  what  woüld  be'his  thought 
if,  in  a  State  of  child-like  ignorance,  he  were  to  hear  repeated 
a  shout  which  he  uttered.  Would  he  not  inevitahly  conclude 
that  the  answering  shout  came  from  another  person  ?  Suc- 
ceeding  shouts  severally  responded  to  in  tones  like  his  own, 
yet  wiihout  visible  source,  would  rouae  the  idea  that  this 
person  was  mocking  him,  and  at  the  same  time  concealirg 
himself.  A  futile  search  in  the  wood  or  under  the  cliff, 
would  end  in  the  conviction  that  the  hiding  person  was  very 
cunning :  especially  when  joined  to  the  fact  that  here,  in  the 
spot  whence  the  answer  before  came,  no  answer  was  now 
p;iven — obviously  because  it  would  disclose  the  mocker's 
whereabouts.  If  at  this  same  place  on  subsequent  occasions, 
a  responsive  shout  always  came  to  any  passer-by  who  called 
out,  the  resulting  thought  would  be  that  in  this  place  there 
dwelt  one  of  these  invisible  forms — a  man  who  had  passed  into 
an  invisible  State,  or  who  could  become  invisible  when  sought. 
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Xo  physical  explanation  of  an  echvi  can  W  fninuxl  l\v  (lu> 
nncivilized  man.  What  does  he  know  alnnit  the  n'tlivtion  ot 
sound-waves  ? — what,  indeed,is  known  alvut  ilio  n^tUviivM»  of 
sound-waves  by  tlie  niass  of  our  own  ptn^ple  ?  Won»  ii  not 
that  the  spread  of  kuowlodge  has  inoilitioil  tito  nunlo  of 
thought  throughout  all  classos,  produoin«:  ovorywhoix^  a 
readiness  to  accept  what  we  call  natural  intorprotations,  and 
to  assume  that  there  are  natural  intorpn'tations  to  oovnir* 
rences  not  comprehendod ;  thcre  would  evon  now  W  au 
explanation  of  echoes  as  caused  by  unsoen  Unngs. 

That  to  the  primitive  mind  they  thus  pn»sout  thouisolvi^fj, 
is  shown  by  facts.  Of  tho  Abipinios,  wo  rt»ad  tluU  "  what 
became  of  the  Lokal  [spiiit  of  tho  dcad]  thoy  know  not.  but 
thev  fear  it.  and  believe  that  tho  ocho  was  ils  voioo."  Tlu» 
Indiana  of  Cumana  (Centml  Amorioa)  "boliovod  tho  soul  to 
be  immortal,  that  it  did  eat  and  drink  in  a  plaiu  whoiv  it 
lesided,  and  that  the  echo  was  its  answor  to  liini  that  «i^oko 
or  callcd."  Narrating  hia  voyage  down  tho  Nigi»r,  I^uulor 
says  that  from  tiine  to  time,  as  .thoy  camo  to  a  turn  in  tho 
creek,  the  captain  of  the  canue  halli>od  "  to  the  fotish,  and 
where  an  echo  was  returiiod,  lialf-a-glass  of  runi,  and  a  pieco  of 
jsm  and  fish,  were  tliruwn  into  the  water  •  •  •  on  asking 
Boy  the  reason  why  he  was  throwing  away  tho  pi\>viaiuu3 
thus,  he  asked :  '  Did  you  not  hoar  the  fotisli  ? '  ** 

Here,  as  before,  I  must  ask  the  reador  to  ignon^  thoso 
special  interpretations,  acceptnnoe  of  which  forostidls  the 
argument.  Attention  is  now  drawn  to  this  evidenee  siniply 
as  contirming  the  inference  that,  in  the  absoiioe  of  physical 
explanation,  an  echo  is  conceived  as  the  voice  of  sonio  oiie 
who  avoids  being  seen.  So  that  oiice  nioi^e  we  have  ihiality 
implied — an  invisible  State  as  well  as  a  visible  stala 

§  59.  To  a  mind  unfurnished  with  any  idt»as  save  Ihost^  of 
its  own  gathering,  surrounding  nature  thuM  jirosoiitH  niulti- 
tudinous  cases  of  seemingly-arbitmry  chaiige.  In  tlu« .sky  an\I 
on  the  eaith,  things  make  their  a])|)earaucu  aiid  diNa|i|)(Mr; 
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and  there  is  nothing  to  show  why  they  do  so.  Ilere  on  tlie 
surface  and  theie  inibedded  in  the  ground,  are  things  that 
liave  been  transmuted  in  substance — changed  from  flesh  to 
stone,  from  wood  to  flint.  Living  bodies  on  all  sides  exemplily 
nietamorphosis  in  ways  marvellous  enough  to  tlie  instructed, 
and  to  the  primitive  man  qiiite  incomprehensible.  And  the 
conception  of  two  or  more  inter-changeable  states  of  existence, 
inipressed  on  him  by  such  phenomena,  is  again  impressed  on 
him  by  shadows,  reflections,  and  echoes. 

Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  accept  as  self-evident  the  truths 
elaborated  during  civilization  and  acquired  insensibly  during 
our  early  days,  we  should  at  once  see  that  these  ideas  which 
the  primitive  man  forms,  are  inevitably  formed.  The  laws  of 
1/  mental  association  necessitate  these  primitive  notions  of 
transmutation,  of  metamorphosis,  of  duality ;  and,  until 
experiences  have  been  systematized,  no  restraints  are  put 
on  them.  With  the  eyes  of  developed  knowledge  we  look 
at  snow  as  a  particular  form  of  crystallized  water,  and  at  hail 
as  drops  of  rain  which  congealed  as  they  feil.  When  these 
become  fluid  we  say  they  have  thawed — thinking  of  the 
change  as  a  physical  effect  of  heat ;  and,  similarly,  when  the 
hoar  frost  fringing  the  sprays  turns  into  hanging  drops,  or 
when  the  surface  of  the  pool  solidifies  and  again  liquefies. 
But  looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  absolute  ignorance,  these 
changes  are  transmutations  of  substance — passings  from  one 
kind  of  existence  into  another  kind  of  existence.  And  in  like 
ways  are  conceived  all  the  changes  above  enumerated. 

Let  US  now  ask  what  happens  in  the  primitive  mind  when 
there  has  been  accumulated  this  chaotic  assemblage  of  crudo 
ideas,  having,  amid  their  differences,  certain  resemblances. 
In  confonnity  with  the  law  of  evolution,  every  aggregate 
tends  to  integrate,  and  to  differentiate  while  it  integrates. 
Tlie  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas  must  do  this.  After  what 
manner  will  it  do  it?  These  multitudinous  vague  notiois 
form  a  loose  mass  without  order.  They  slowly  segregate, 
like  cohering  with  like,  and  so  forming  indetinitely-marked 
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groupa.  "When  these  grotipa  begiii  to  form  a  consolulntetl 
whole,  constituting  a  geiieral  ConceptioE  of  tlie  wny  in  wlneli 
thiage  at  large  go  on,  they  luust  du  it  in  tho  eame  way :  such 
coherence  of  the  groups  as  arises,  must  be  due  to  some  ükoiioss 
among  the  members  of  all  the  groups.  "We  liave  8tH>ii  that 
there  U  such  a  likeness — this  common  trait  of  dunlity  joiiiod 
■with  this  aptitude  for  passing  from  one  mode  of  existciico  to 
another.  Integration  muat  be  sot  up  by  tbe  ivcog- 

nitton  of  some  conspicuous  typical  case.  When,  iuto  a  henp 
of  detached  observationa,  is  introduced  an  Observation  akiu  to 
them  io  which  a  causal  relation  ia  discernible,  it  fortbwiUi  coni- 
mences  assimilatiug  to  itself  from  this  heap  of  observutions, 
those  which  are  congraous;  and  tends  even  to  coercc  iuto 
Union  those  of  which  the  congruity  is  not  manifest.  One  may 
say  that  as  the  protoplasm  forming  an  unfertilizcd  germ, 
remains  inert  until  the  matter  of  a  sperm-cell  is  joined  with 
it,  but  begins  to  organize  ^vhen  this  adilition  is  niade ;  so  u 
luose  maas  of  observatious  continues  uiisystematized  in  the 
absence  of  an  hypothesis,  but  under  tlie  Stimulus  of  an  hypo- 
tbesis  undergoes  changes  hringiug  ahout  a  coherent  systemiitic 
doctrine.  What  particular  example,  then,  of  this 

prevaleot  duality,  plays  the  part  of  an  oi^anizing  principle  to 
the  a^egate  of  primitive  ideas  ?  We  must  not  loolt  tbr  an 
hypothesis  properly  so  cailed;  an  hypothesis  is  au  impleiuent 
üf  inquiry  not  to  he  framed  by  the  primitive  mind.  We  must 
look  for  some  experience  in  which  this  duality  is  forcibly 
tlirust  on  the  attention.  As  a  consciously-held  hypothesis  is 
based  on  some  obtrusive  instance  of  a  i-elation,  wliich  other 
iiistances  are  suapeete  J  to  be  like ;  so  the  particular  primitive 
iiotiou  which  is  to  scrve  as  an  unconscioua  hypothesis,  settnig 
«p  Organization  in  this  aggvegate  of  primitive  notions,  must 
be  one  eonspicuously  exempHt'ying  their  common  trait. 

First  identifying  this  typical  notion,  we  must  afterwards 
enter  on  a  survey  of  tlie  conceptions  which  result.  It  will  be 
needful  to  pursue  various  lines  of  inquiry  and  exposition  not 
mniiifestly  relevant  to  our  suhject ;  and  it  will  also  be  needful 
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to  contemplate  much  evidence  furnished  by  men  who  have 
advanced  beyond  the  savage  State.  But  this  discursive 
treatment  is  unavoidable.  Until  we  can  figure  to  ourselves 
with  approximate  truth  the  primitive  System  of  thought,  we 
cannot  understand  primitive  conduct ;  and  rightly  to  conceive 
tlie  primitive  System  of  thought,  we  must  compare  the 
Systems  found  in  many  societies:  helping  ourselves  by 
observing  its  developed  forms,  to  verify  our  conclusions 
respecting  its  undeveloped  form.* 

*  The  reader  who  is  surprised  to  find  in  the  succeeding  chapten  so  much 
Space  devoted  to  the  genesis  of  those  "  supentitions/'  as  we  call  them,  which 
constitute  the  primitive  man's  Theory  of  Things,  will  get  a  clue  on  tuming 
to  the  first  part  of  mj  Essaj  on  **  Manners  and  Fashion,"  originallj  pub- 
lished  in  1854  (see  Essays,  Slc,  Yol.  I).  The  conception,  there  brieflj  indi- 
cated,  of  the  way  in  which  social  Organization  is  affected  bj  the  waj  in 
which  his  emotions  are  guided  hj  his  beliefs,  I  hare  been,  since  that  date, 
slowlj  developing ;  and  the  following  chapters  present  it  in  a  complete  form. 
Bejond  publishing  an  article  on  "  The  Origin  of  Animal-Worship  "  in  May, 
1870,  I  have,  in  the  meantime,  done  nothing  towards  setling  forth  theso 
developed  views :  other  subjects  having  had  prior  claims. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  IDEAS  OF  THE  ANIMATE  AND  THE  INANIMATE. 

§  60.  At  firet  siglit,  the  differeuce  between  an  animal  and 
a  plant  seems  greater  than  the  difference  between  a  plant 
and  a  lifeless  object.  Its  frequent  movements  distinguish 
a  quadruped  or  a  bird  from  inert  things ;  but  a  plant,  inert  in 
most  respects,  is  not  thus  distinguished.  Only  to  beings 
capable  of  making  tliose  comparisons  between  past  and 
present  by  which  growth  is  detected  and  the  cycle  of  repro- 
ductive  chauges  traced,  can  it  become  manifest  that  plants  are 
allied  with  animals  more  than  with  other  entities.  The 
earliest  Classification,  then,  puts  animals  into  one  group  and 
the  rest  of  things  into  another. 

Hence,  in  considering  how  there  arises  in  conscionsness  the 
distinction  between  the  living  and  the  not-living,  we  may,  for 
a  while,  neglect  the  phenomena  of  plant-life  and  consider 
only  those  of  animal-life. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  conceived  distinction  in 
the  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  we  must  observe  the  develop- 
ment  of  it  through  lower  forms  of  conscionsness. 

§  61.  If,  when  wandering  some  sunny  day  on  the  sea-shore 
among  masses  of  rock  covered  with  *'  acorn-shells,"  one  stops 
to  examine  something,  a  feeble  hiss  may  be  heard.  On 
investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  this  sound  proceeds  from 
the  acorn-shells.  Dnring  low  tide  they  commonly  remain 
with  their  valves  not  quite  shut;    but  those  on  which  a 
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sliadow  is  suddenly  cast  begin  to  close,  and  by  simultaneous 
closure  of  the  great  numbers  covered  by  the  shadow,  this 
foint  noise  is  produced.  Here  the  fact  to  be  observed  is 
tliat  these  ciiThipeds,  which  are  transformed  crustaceans 
liaving  aborted  eyes  imbedded  in  their  bodies,  and  vision 
vhich  suffices  only  to  discriminate  light  from  darkness,  draw 
to  the  doors  of  their  cells  when  the  light  is  all  at  once  inter- 
cepted.  Ordinarily,  something  alive  casts  the  shadow — there 
is  an  adjacent  source  of  danger.  But  as  the  shadow  may  ba 
ctist  by  a  sharp-edged  cloud,  which  obscnres  the  sun  with 
adequate  suddenness,  an  adjacent  living  body  is  not  always 
the  cause :  the  test  is  an  imperfect  one.  Still,  we  see  that 
deöp  down  among  creatures  thus  imintelligent,  there  is  a 
vague  general  response  to  an  indication  of  adjacent  life :  the 
iudication  being  a  change  that  implies  a  moving  body. 

Various  inferior  types  whose  lives  are  caxried  on  mainly  by 
reflex  actions,  display  no  very  marked  advance  on  this  mode 
of  discriminating  the  living  from  the  not-living,  as  visually 
presented.  Further  along  the  shore,  in  the  tide-pools,  are 
shrimps,  which  dart  in  all  directions  when  a  large  body  comes 
near ;  and  when  decaying  sea-weed  is  disturbed,  the  sea- 
fleas  jump  at  random,  whatever  may  have  caused  the  dis- 
turbance.  So  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  the  insects,  not 
distinguishing  the  shapes  of  moving  objects  or  their  kinds 
of  motion,  fly  or  leap  when  suddcn  great  changes  of  visuaL 
i?npression  are  made  on  them— each  such  change  usually 
iinplying  a  living  body  near  at  band.  In  these  cases,  as  in 
tlie  cases  of  caterpillars  that  roll  themselves  up  when  touched, 
the  action  is  automatic.  After  the  vivid  nervous  stiraulua 
coines  a  strong  motor  discharge,  reaulting  in  flight  or  in 
diffused  contraction  of  the  musclcs. 

In  such  cases  the  motion  wliich  implies  life  is  confounded 
with  the  motion  which  does  not.  The  kiud  of  mental  act  is 
like  that  occurring  in  ourselves  when  some  large  object 
suddenly  passes  close  in  front.  An  involuntary  startresults, 
before  there  is  time  to  decide  whether  the  object  is  alive  or 
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idead— ^a  source  of  danger  or  not.  The  primary  Suggestion  witli 
US,  as  with  these  Iower  ci*eatures,  is  tbat  motion  implies  life ; 
but  whereas  with  us  conscious  Observation  instantly  disproves 
er  verifies  this  Suggestion,  with  them  it  does  not. 

§  62.  What  is  the  first  epecialization  of  this  original  con- 
sciousuess  ?  How  do  superior  creatures  begin  to  qualify 
this  association  between  motion  and  life,  in  such  way  as  to 
exclude  from  the  class  of  living  things  a  number  which  move 
but  are  not  living?  Where  intelligence  rises  beyond  the 
merely  automatie,  the  motion  implying  life  begins  to  be 
diatinguished  from  other  motion  by  its  spontaneity.  With* 
out  being  Struck  or  pushed  by  anything  external,  bodies 
which  are  alive  suddenly  change  from  rest  to  movement,  or 
from  movement  to  rest.  Eooks  show  appreciation  of  this 
difference.  Watching  doubtfully  as  you  pass  in  the  distance, 
they  rise  into  the  air  if  you  stop ;  or,  not  doing  this,  do  it 
when  you  walk  on. 

That  the  spontaneity  of  the  motion  serves  as  a  test,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  animals  in  presence  of  a 
railway  train,  which  shows  no  spontaneity.  In  the  early  days 
of  railways  they  displayed  great  alarm;  but  after  a  time, 
familiarized  with  the  roar  and  the  swift  motion  of  this  some- 
thing  which,  appearing  in  the  distance  rushed  by  and  disap- 
peared  in  the  distance,  they  became  regardless  of  it  The 
cattle  now  continue  to  graze ;  and  even  the  partridges  on  the 
cmbankment-slopes  scarcely  raise  their  heads. 

Converse  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  behaviour  of  a  dog 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Like  others  of  his  kind,  and  like ' 
superior  animals  generally,  he  was  regardless  of  the  swaying 
flowers  and  the  leaves  occasionally  rustled  by  the  summer 
breeze.  But  there  happened  to  be  on  the  lawn  an  opened 
parasoL  From  time  to  time  the  breeze  stirred  this ;  and  when 
it  did  so,  the  dog  growled  fiercely  and  barked.  Conscious,  as 
his  experiences  had  made  him,  that  the  familiär  agency  which 
he  feit  raising  his  own  hair,  sufficed  also  to  move  the  leaves 
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about,  and  that  consequently  their  motion  was  not  self- 
produced,  he  had  not  observed  so  large  a  thing  as  a  parasol 
thus  moved.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  some  living  power — an 
intnider. 

Again,  appearances  which  at  first  vividly  suggest  life, 
presently  cease  to  suggest  it  if  spontaneity  is  absent.  The 
behaviour  of  a  dog  before  a  looking-glass  proves  this.  At 
first  conceiving  the  reflected  Image  to  be  another  dog,  lie  is 
excited ;  and  if  the  back  of  the  looking-glass  is  accessible, 
makes  attempts  to  reach  the  supposed  stranger.  When,  how- 
ever,  the  glass  is  so  placed,  say  in  a  chiffonier,  as  to  show  him 
the  image  very  frequently,  he  becomes  indiflferent  to  it.  For 
what  reason  ?  The  appearance  does  not  spontaneously  move. 
While  he  is  still,  it  remains  still;  and  any  motion  in  it 
follows  motion  in  himself. 

§  63.  Yet  a  furtlier  test  used  by  intelligent  animals  to 
discriminate  the  living  from  the  not-living,  is  the  adaptation 
of  motion  to  ends.  Amusing  herseif  with  a  mouse  she  has 
caught,  the  cat,  if  it  remains  long  stationary,  touches  it  with 
her  paw  to  make  it  run.  Obviously  the  thought  is  that  a 
living  thing  disturbed  will  try  to  escape,  and  so  bring  a 
renewal  of  the  chase.  Not  only  is  it  expected  that  there  will 
be  self-produced  motion ;  but  it  is  expected  that  this  motion 
will  be  away  from  danger.  Habitually  it  is  observable  of 
animals  that  when  failing  to  decide  by  the  odour  whether 
something  smelt  at  is  a  living  creature  or  not,  there  is  an 
anticipation  that  disturbance  will  cause  it  to  run  away  if  it  is 
alive.  And  even  the  behaviour  of  some  gregarious  birds  when 
one  of  their  number  has  been  shot,  shows  that  the  absence  of 
response  to  the  cries  and  movements  of  the  Hock,  leads  to  the 
impression  that  their  companion  is  no  longer  one  of  that  class 
of  objects  known  as  animated. 

§  64  Thus  in  the  ascent  from  low  to  high  types  of  crea- 
tures,  the  power  of  distinguishing   the  animate  from  the 
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inanimate  increasesi  First  motian,  then  spontaneous  motion, 
then  adapted  spontaneous  motion,  are  the  sucoessive  tests 
uaed  as  intelligence  progresses. 

Doubtless  other  traits  aid.  SnifBDg  the  air,  a  deer  per* 
ceives  by  something  in  it  the  proximity  of  an  enemy ;  and  a 
camivore  often  foUows  prey  by  the  scent  it  has  left.  But 
certain  odours,  though  concomitants  of  life,  are  not  used  as 
tests  of  life ;  for  when  found,  the  objects  which  exhale  the 
odours  are  not  regarded  as  living  if  they  exhibit  none  of  the 
expected  motions.  Sounds,  too,  serve  as  indications;  but 
these,  when  caused  by  animals,  are  the  results  of  spontaneous 
motions,  and  are  taken  to  imply  life  only  because  they 
accompany  other  spontaneous  motions. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  abihty  thus  to  class  apart  the 
animate  and  the  inanimate,  is  inevitably  developed  in  the 
course  of  evolution.  Under  penalties  of  death  by  starvation 
or  destruction,  there  has  been  a  constant  cultivation  of  the 
power  to  discriminate  the  two,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  it. 

§  65.  Shall  we  say  that  the  primitive  man  is  less  intelli- 
gent than  the  lower  mammals,  less  intelligent  than  birds  and 
leptiles,  less  intelligent  even  than  insects  ?  Unless  we  say 
this,  we  must  say  that  the  primitive  man  distiuguishes  the 
living  from  the  not-living ;  and  if  we  credit  him  with  intel- 
ligence higher  than  that  of  brutes,  we  must  infer  that  he 
distinguishes  the  living  from  the  not-living  better  than  brutes 
do.  The  tests  which  other  creatures  use,  ^nd  which  the 
superior  among  them  rightly  use  in  nearly  all  cases,  he  also 
must  use :  the  only  difference  being  that  occasional  errors  of 
classing  into  which  the  most  developed  among  other  creatures 
fall,  he  avoids. 

It  is  true  that  the  uncivilized  man  as  we  now  find  him, 
commonly  errs  in  his  Classification  when  shown  certain  pro- 
ducts  of  civil  ized  art,  having  traits  of  structure  or  behaviour 
like  those  of  living  things.  By  the  Esquimaux,  Ross's 
Vessels  were  thought  alive — ^moving  as  they  did   without 
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oars;  and  Thomson  says  of  the  New  Zealanders,  that 
•'  when  Cook's  ship  hove  in  sight,  the  people  took  her  for  a 
whale  with  wings."  Andersson  teils  us  that  by  the  Bush- 
men,  a  waggon  was  supposed  to  be  animated,  and  to  want 
p-ass :  its  complexity,  its  symmetry,  and  its  moving  wheels, 
being  irreconcilable  with  their  experiences  of  inanimate 
things.  "  It  is  alive  "  said  an  Arawäk  to  Brett,  on  seeing 
a  pocket-compass.  That  a  watch  is  taken  by  savages  for 
a  living  creature,  is  a  fact  frequently  noted.  And  we 
have,  again,  the  story  of  the  Esquimaux,  who,  ascribing  life 
to  a  musical  box  and  a  barrel-organ,  regarded  the  one  as  the 
child  of   the  other.  But    automatic    instruments 

emitting  various  sounds,  are  in  that  respect  strikingly  like 
many  animated  bodies.  The  motions  of  a  watcli  seem 
spontaneous ;  and  hence  the  ascription  of  life  is  quite  natural. 
We  must  exclude  mistakes  made  in  classing  those  things 
which  advanced  arts  have  made  to  simulate  living  things ; 
since  such  things  mislead  the  primitive  man  in  ways  unliko 
those  in  which  he  can  be  misled  by  the  natural  objects  around 
hira.  Limiting  ourselves  to  his  oonceptions  of  these  natural 
objects,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  his  Classification  of  them 
into  animate  and  inanimate,  is  substantially  correct. 

Concluding  this,  we  are  obliged  to  diverge  at  the  outset 
from  certain  interpretations  currently  given  of  his  super- 
stitions.  The  belief,  tacit  or  avowed,  that  the  primitive  man 
thinks  there  is  life  in  things  which  are  not  living,  is  clearly 
an  untenable  belief.  Consciousness  of  the  difiference  be- 
tween  the  two,  growing  ever  more  definite  as  intelligence 
evolves,  must  be  in  him  more  definite  than  in  all  lower 
creatures.  To  suppose  that  without  cause  he  begins  to  con- 
found  them,  is  to  suppose  the  process  of  evolution  is  iii- 
verted. 

§  66.  It  is,  indeed,  urged  that  nndcveloped  human  intel- 
ligence daily  shows  a  tendency  to  confound  them.  Certain 
facts  are  named  as  implying  that  children  fail  in  the  dis- 
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crimination.  Were  not  this  evidence  vitiated  by  the  sug- 
gestions  of  adults,  it  would  have  weight.  But  on  remember- 
ing  that  when  trying  to  pacify  a  cliild  tliat  has  hurt  itself 
agalnst  soine  iDanimate  objcct,  a  mother  or  nurse  will  afTect 
to  take  the  child's  part  agalnst  this  object,  perliaps  saying, 
*■  Nanghty  chair  to  hurt  baby — beat  it ! "  we  shall  suspect 
that  the  notion  does  not  originate  with  the  child  but  is  given 
to  it.  The  habitiial  behaviour  of  children  to  surrounding 
things  implies  no  such  confusion.  Unlcss  an  inanimatc 
object  so  far  resembles  an  animate  one  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  it  may  be  a  motionless  living  creature  which  will  pre- 
senüy  move,  a  child  shows  no  fear  of  it.  True,  if  an  inani- 
mate  thing  moves  without  a  perceived  external  force,  alarm 
results.  Unlike  as  a  thing  may  be  to  living  things,  yet  if  it 
displays  this  spontaneity  characteristic  of  living  things,  the 
idea  of  life  is  aroused,  and  a  scream  may  be  causcd.  But 
otherwise,  life  is  no  more  ascribed  by  a  child  than  by  a 
puppy  or  a  kitten.*  Should  it  be  said  that  an 

older  child,  endowing  its  playthings  with  personalities, 
speaks  of  them  and  fondles  them    as  though    thcy    were 

*  Not  long  after  the  above  passage  was  published  I  met  with  a  good 
illustration  of  the  waj  in  which  such  ideas  are  indirectlj  suggested  to 
children  bj  rcmarks  made,  and  then  asoribed  to  tliem  as  original;  and, 
Strange  to  say,  this  illustration  was  fumished  bj  the  mistaken  Interpretation 
put  hj  a  distinguished  psychologist,  M.  Taine,  on  his  own  child*s  question. 
In  the  Revtne  Philosophique  for  Januar j,  1876,  p.  14,  he  wrole  : — 

"  Un  soir  (trois  ans)  comme  eile  s*enqu6ruit  de  la  lune,  on  lui  dit  qu'clle 
est  all^e  se  coucher,  et  lä-dessus  eile  reprend  :  '  Oü  dono  est  la  bonne  de  la 
lune  ? '  Tout  ceci  ressemble  fort  aux  ^motions  et  aux  conjectures  de» 
peuples  enfants,  k  leur  admiration  vire  et  profonde  en  fuoo  des  grandcs 
choses  naturelles,  k  la  puissance  qu'exercent  snr  eux  l'analogie,  le  langage  et 
la  m^iaphore  pour  les  conduire  aux  mythes  solaires,  lunaires,  etc.  Admettez 
qu'un  poreil  6ta.t  d'esprit  soit  universal  k  une  ^poque ;  on  derine  tout  de 
suite  los  cultes  et  les  legendes  qui  se  formeraient.  Ce  sont  Celles  des  Vedas, 
de  VEdda,  et  mSme  d*Hom&re.*' 

Now,  it  needs  but  to  ohserve  that  the  child  had  been  told  that  the  moon 
was  going  to  bcd  to  see  that,  hy  implication,  life  had  already  been  ascribed  to 
the  moon.  The  thouglit  obviously  was~  If  the  moon  goos  to  bed  it  mu^t  haTo 
a  nurse,  as  I  have  a  nurse  when  I  go  to  bed,  and  the  moon  must  be  alive 
as  I  am. 
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li\äng;    the   reply  is  that  this  shows   not  belief  but  de- 

liberate  fiction,      Though   pretending  that  the  things   are 

alive,  the  child  does  not  really  think  them  so.    Were  its 

doli  to  bite,  it  would  be  no  less  astounded  than  au  adult 

would  be.      To  secure  that  pleasurable  action  of  unused 

faculties     called    play,     niany    intelligent    creatures    thus 

dramatize:  lacking  the  living  objects,  they  will  accept  as 

representing  them,  non-living  objects — especially  if  these 

can  be  made  to  simulate  life.     But  the  dog  pursuing  a  stick 

does  not  think  it  alive.     If  he  gnaws  it  after  catching  it,  he 

does  but  carry  out  his  dmraatized  chase.    Did  he  think  the 

stick  alive,  he  would  bite  it  as  eagerly  before  it  was  tlirown 

as  after.     It  is  further  alleged  that  even  the  grown  man 

sometimes  betrays  a  lurking  tendency  to  think  of  inanimate 

objects  as  animate.     Made  angry  by  resistance  to  his  efforts, 

he  may  in  a  fit  of  rage  swear  at  some  senseless  thing,  or  dash 

it  on  the  ground,  or  kick  it.     But  the  obvious  interpretation 

iä  that  anger,  like  every  streng  .emotion,  tends  to  discharge 

itself  in  violent  muscular  actions,  which  must  take  some 

direction  or  other ;  that  when,  as  in  niany  past  cases,  the 

cause  of  the  anger  has  been  a  living  object,  the  muscular 

actions  have  been  directed  towards  the  injury  of  such  object ; 

and  that  the  established  association  directs  the  muscular^ 

discharges  in  the  same  way  when  the  object  is  not  living,  il 

there  is  nothing  to  determine  them  in  any  other  way.    But 

the  man  who  thus  vents  his  f ury  cannot  be  said  to  think  the 

thing  is  alive,  though  this  mode  of  showing  his  irritation 

makes  him  seem  to  think  so. 

None  of  these  facts,  then,  imply  any  real  confusion 
between  tlie  animate  and  the  inanimate.  The  power  to 
distinguish  between  the  two,  which  is  one  of  the  first  powers 
vaguely  shown  evcn  by  creatures  devoid  of  special  senses, 
which  goes  on  increasing  as  intelligence  evolves,  and  which 
becomes  complete  in  the  civilized  man,  must  be  regarded  as 
aj)proaching  completeness  in  the  uncivilizcd  man.     It  cann')t 
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be  admitted  that  he   confuses   things  which,   through   all 
lüwer  forms  of  mind,  have  been  growing  clear. 

§  67.  "  How,  theii,  are  we  to  explain  his  superstitions  ?  *' 
it  will  be  asked.  "  That  these  habitually  imply  the  ascrip- 
tion  of  life  to  things  not  alive,  is  undeniabla  If  the 
primitive  man  has  no  proclivity  to  this  confusion,  how  is  it 
possible  to  explain  the*  extreme  prevalence,  if  not  the  uni- 
versality,  of  beliefs  which  give  personalities,  and  tacitly 
ascribe  Animation,. to  multitudes  of  inanimate  things  ?  " 

The  reply  is,  that  these  cannot  be  primary  beliefs,  bat 
must  be  secondary  beliefs  into  which  the  primitive  man  is 
betrayed  during  his  early  attempts  to  understand  the  sur- 
Tounding  world.  The  incipiently-speculative  stage  must 
Gome  after  a  stage  in  which  there  is  no  speculation — a 
stage  in  which  there  yet  exists  no  sufficient  language  for 
carrying  on  speculation.  During  this  stage,  the  primitive 
man  no  more  tends  to  coufound  animate  with  inanimate 
than  inferior  creatures  do.  If,  in  his  first  eiTorts  at  inter- 
pretation,  he  forms  conceptions  inconsistent  with  this  pix;- 
established  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate,  it 
must  be  that  some  striking  experience  misleads  him — ^intro- 
duces  a  germ  of  error  which  develops  into  an  erroneous  set 
of  interpretations. 

What  is  the  germinal  error  ?  We  may  fitly  seck  for  it 
aniid  those  experiences  which  mask  the  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate.  There  are  continually-recurriug 
States  in  which  living  things  simulate  things  not  alive ;  and 
in  certain  attendant  phenomena  we  shall  find  the  seed  of 
that  jystem  of  superstitions  which  the  primitive  man  forms. 
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CHAPTER  X 

TUE  IDEAS  OF  SLEEP  AND  DHEAM3. 

§  68.  A  CONCEPTION  which  is  made  so  familiär  to  ns 
during  education  that  we  mistake  it  for  an  original  and 
necessary  one,  is  the  conception  of  Mind,  as  an  internal 
cxistence  distinct  from  body.  The  hypothesis  of  a  sentient, 
thinking  entity,  dwelling  within  a  corporeal  framework, 
is  now  so  deeply  woven  into  our  beliefs  and  into  our 
language,  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to  be  one  which 
the  primitive  man  did  not  entertain,  and  could  not  entertain. 

Yet  if  we  ask  what  is  given  in  experience  to  the  untaught 
human  being,  we  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  teil  him  of  any 
such  existence.  From  moment  to  moment  he  sees  things 
around,  touches  them,  handles  them,  moves  them  hither  and 
thither.  He  knows  notliing  of  sensations  and  ideas — ^has  no 
words  for  them.  Still  less  has  he  any  such  highly-abstract 
Word  or  conception  as  consciousness.  He  thinks  without 
observing  that  he  thinks ;  and  therefore  never  asks  how  he 
tliinks,  and  what  it  is  which  thinks.  His  senses  make  him 
conversant  only  with  objects  extemally  existing,  and  with 
his  own  body ;  and  he  transcends  his  senses  only  far  enough 
to  draw  concrete  inferences  respecting  the  actions  of  these 
objects.  An  invisible,  intangible  entity,  such  as  Mind  is 
supposed  to  be,  is  a  high  abstraction  unthinkable  by  him,  and 
inexpressible  by  his  vocabulary. 

This,  which  is  obvious  a  priori,  is  verified  a  posteriori. 
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Tlie  savage  cannot  speak  ot  internal  intnition  except  in 
terms  of  extemal  intnition.  We  onraelvea,  indeed,  wbeii 
aaying  that  we  aee  something  that  has  been  dearly  explained, 
OT  ffnup  an  argument  palpoMy  true,  still  expreas  mental  ncts 
\sj  words  originally  used  to  express  bodily  acta.  And  tbis 
nae  of  words  implying  visiou  and  touch,  wliich  with  ns  is 
metaphoiical,  ia,  with  the  savage,  not  distinguislied  from 
litoial.  He  symbolizes  his  tnind  by  bis  eye,  (See  Frindplea 
of  Psyckology,  §  404.) 

But  until  tbere  is  a  conception  of  Mind  aa  an  internal 
principle  of  activity,  there  cau  be  do  aucli  conception  of 
dreama  aa  we  have.  To  interpret  the  sights  and  snyings  aad 
doings  we  ans  conacious  of  during  sleep,  as  ectivities  of  the 
tiiinking  entity  which  go  on  while  the  sennea  are  closed, 
ia  impossible  nntil  the  thinking  entity  is  postulatcd.  Hence 
arisea  the  inquiry — Wliat  explanation  Is  given  of  droains 
before  the  conception  of  Mind  exiats. 

5  69.  Hunger  and  repletion,  both  very  common  with  tn<; 
primitive  man,  exeite  dreama  of  great  vividness.  Now,  after 
a  bootlesa  chase  and  a  long  fast,  he  lies  exhausted ;  and, 
while  slumbcring,  goea  throiigh  a  successful  hnnt — kills, 
akina,  and  cooks  hts  prey,  and  auddenly  wakes  when  about 
to  taste  the  first  morsel.  To  auppose  him  eaying  to  himself 
— "  It  was  all  a  dronm,"  is  to  stippose  him  already  in  posses- 
aion  of  tliat  liypothesis  wliieb  we  see  he  cannot  have.  Ile 
lakes  the  facta  as  thcy  occur.  With  perfect  distinctnoss  he 
recalls  the  things  he  saw  and  the  actions  he  perfoi-med ;  and 
lie  accepts  undoiibtingly  the  testimony  of  iiienioiy.  True,  he 
all  at  once  finds  himself  lying  still.  He  doea  not  under- 
Btand  how  the  cliauge  took  place;  bnt,  as  we  have  latcly 
Seen,  the  surrounding  world  familiarizes  him  witb  unacconnt- 
able  appearances  and  disappearancea,  and  wliy  should  not 
this  be  one  ?  If  at  another  time,  lying  goigcd  witb  food, 
the  disturbance  of  his  circulation  causes  niyhtniare — if,  try- 
ing  to  escape  and  bcing  unable,  be  fflncies   himself  in  the 
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clutches  of  a  bear,  and  wakes  with  a  shriek  ;  why  should  he 
concliide  that  the  shriek  was  not  due  to  an  actiial  danger? 
Though  his  squaw  is  there  to  teil  him  that  she  saw  no  bear, 
yet  she  heard  his  shriek  ;  and  like  him  has  not  the  dimmest 
notion  that  a  mere  subjective  State  can  produce  such  an 
effect — has,  indeed,  no  terms  in  which  to  frame  such  a 
notion. 

The  belief  that  dreams  are  actuäbexiperiences  is  confirmed 
by  narrations  of  them  in  imperfect  language.  We  forgeb 
that  discriminations  easy  to  us,  are  impossible  to  those  who 
have  but  few  woi*ds,  all  concrete  in  their  meanings,  and  only 
rüde  propositional  forms  in  which  to  combine  these  words. 
WTien  we  read  that  in  the  language  of  so  advanced  a  people 
as  the  ancient  Peruvians,  the  word  huaca  meant  "idol, 
temple,  sacred  place,  tomb,  hill,  figures  of  men  and  animals," 
we  may  judge  how  indefinite  must  be  the  best  Statements 
which  the  vocabularie^  of  the  .rudest  men  ejiable  tliem 
to  make.  When  we  read  of  an  existing  South  American 
tribe,  that  the  proposition — *'  I  am  an  Abipone,"  is  expres- 
sible  only  in  the  vague  way — "  I,  Abipone ; "  we  cannot  but 
infer  that  by  such  undeveloped  granunatical  structures,  only 
the  simplest  thoughts  can  be  rightly  conveyed«  When, 
further,  we  leam  that  among.the  lowest  men  inadequate 
words  indefinitely  combined  are.also  imperfectly  pronounced, 
as,  for  instance,  among  the  Akka,  whose  speech  Struck 
Schweinfurth  by  its  inarticulateness,  we  recognize  a  third 
cause  of  confusion.  And;thus  prepared,  we  need  feel  no 
surprise  on  being  told  that  the  Zuni  Indians  require  "  much 
facial  contortion  and  bodily  gesticulation  to  make  their 
sentences  perfectly  intelligible ; "  that  the  language  of  the 
Bushmen  needs  so  ..many  signs  to  eke  out  its  meaning, 
that  "  they  are  unintelligible  in  the  dark ; "  and  that  the 
Arapahos  "  can  haidly  converse  with  one  another  in  the 
dark."  If,  now,  remembering  all  this,  we  ask  what 

must  happen  when  a  dream  is  narrated  by  a  savage,  we  shall 
See  that  even  supposing  he  suspects  some  distinction  betwecu 
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ideal  actions  and  real  actions,  he  cannot  express  it.  II 13 
language  does  not  enable  liim  to  say — "  I  dreanit  that  I  saw/' 
instead  of — "  I  saw."  Hence  each  rektes  his  dreams  as 
though  they  were  reaKties;  and  thus  strenp^hens  in  every 
other,  the  belief  that  his  own  dreams  are  rcalities. 

What  then  is  the  resulting  notion?  The  sleeper  on 
awaking  reealls  varioiis  occurrences,  and  repeats  them  to 
others.  He  thinks  he  has  been  elsewhere ;  witnesses  say  he 
has  not ;  and  their  testimony  is  verified  by  finding  himself 
K-here  he  was  when  he  went  to  sleep.  The  simple  course  is 
to  believe  both  that  he  has  remained  and  that  he  has  been 
away — that  he  has  two  individualities,  one  of  which  leaves 
the  other  and  presently  eomes  back.  He,  too,  has  a  doublu 
existence,  like  many  other  things. 

§  70.  From  all  quarters  come  proofs  that  this  is  the 
conception  actually  formed  of  dreams  by  savages,  and  which 
survives  after  considerable  advances  in  civilization  havc 
been  made.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  testimonies. 

Schoolcraft  teils  us  that  the  North  American  Indians  in 
general,  think  "  there  are  duplicate  souls,  one  of  which 
remains  with  the  body,  while  the  other  is  free  to  depart  on 
excuTsions  during  sleep ; "  and,  accordinj^  to  Crantz,  the 
Greenlanders  hold  "that  the  soul  can  forsake  the  body 
during  the  interval  of  sleep."  The  theory  in  New  Zealand 
is  "that  during  sleep  the  mind  left  the  body,  and  thp.r, 
dreams  are  the  objects  seen  during  its  wanderings  ; "  and  iu 
Fiji,  "  it  is  believed  that  the  spirit  ot  a  man  who  still  lives 
will  leave  the  body  to  trouble  other  people  when  asleep." 
Similarly  in  Borneo.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Dyaks  that 
the  soul  during  sleep  goes  on  expeditions  of  its  own,  and 
"  sees,  hears,  and  talks."  Among  Hill-tribes  of  India,  sucli 
as  the  Karens,  the  same  doctrine  is  held :  their  statenipnt 
being  that  "in  sleep  it  [the  La,  spirit  or  ghost]  wnnders 
away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  our  dreams  are  what  tlie 
lii  sees  and  experiences  in  his  peiambulations."     By  tlie 
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ancient  Peruvians,  too,  developed  as  was  tlie  social  State  they 
had  reached,  the  same  Interpretation  was  put  upon  the  facts. 
They  lield  that  "  the  soul  leaves  the  body  while  it  is  sleeping. 
They  asserted  that  the  soul  could  not  sleep,  and  that  the 
things  we  dream  are  what  the  soul  sees  in  the  world  while 
the  body  sleeps."  And  we  are  told  the  like  even  of  the 
Jews :  "  Sleep  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  death,  when 
the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  but  is  restored  again  in 
awaking/' 

Occurring  rarely,  it  may  be,  somnambulism  serves,  when 
it  does  occur,  to  confirm  this  interpretation.  For  to  the 
uncritical,  a  sleep-walker  seems  to  be  cxemplifying  that 
activity  during  sleep,  which  the  primitive  conception  of 
dreams  implies.  Each  phase  of  somnambulism  fumishes 
its   evidence.  Frequently   the    sleeper    gets    up, 

performs  various  actions,  and  retums  to  rest  without 
waking;  and,  recalling  afterwards  these  actions,  is  told 
by  witnesses  that  he  actually  did  the  things  he  thought 
lie  had  been  doing.  What  construction  must  be  put  on 
such  an  experience  by  primitive  men  ?  It  proves  to  the 
somnambulist  that  he  may  lead  an  active  life  during  his 
sleep,  and  yet  find  himeelf  afterwards  in  the  place  where  he 
lay  down.  With  equal  conclusiveness  it  proves  to  those 
who  saw  him,  that  men  really  go  away  during  their  sleep ; 
that  they  do  the  things  they  dream  of  doing;  and  may 
even  sometimes  be  visible.  True,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  facts  would  show  that  in  this  case  the  man's 
body  was  absent  from  its  place  of  rest  But  savages  do 
not  carefully  examine  the  facts.  Again«  in  cases 

where  the  sleep-walker  does  not  recoUect  the  things  he 
did,  there  is  still  the  testimony  of  others  to  show  him  that 
he  was  not  quiescent;  and  occasionally  there  is  more. 
When,  as  often  happens,  his  night-ramble  brings  him 
ngainst  an  obstacle  and  the  colb'sion  wakes  him,  he  has  a 
demonstration  of  the  alleged  fäct  that  he  goes  hither  and 
thither  during  sleep.     On  retuming  to  his  sleeping-place 
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he  does  not,  indeed,  find  a  second  8elf  there ;  but  tliis 
discovery,  irreconcilable  with  the  accepted  notion,  simply 
increases  the  confusion  of  his  ideas  about  theso  matters. 
Unable  to  deny  the  evidence  that  he  wanders  whcn  asleep, 
he  takes  his  stränge  experience  in  verification  of  the  curreut 
belief,  without  dwelling  on  the  inconsistency. 

When  we  consider  what  tradition,  with  its  exaggerations, 
is  likely  to  make  of  these  abnormal  phenomena,  now  aiul 
theo  occurring,  we  shall  see  tliat  the  pnmitive  interpretation 
of  dreams  must  receive  from  them  strong  support. 

§  71.  Along  with  this  belief  there  of  course  goes  tlic 
belief  that  persons  dreamt  of  were  really  met.  If  the 
dreamer  tliinks  his  own  actions  real,  he  ascribes  rcality  to 
whatever  he  saw — place,  tliing,  or  liviDg  being.  Hence  a 
group  of  facts  similarly  prevalent. 

Morgan  states  that  the  Iroquois  tliink  dreams  real,  and 
obey  their  injunctions — do  what  they  are  told  by  those  thoy 
see  in  dreams ;  and  of  the  Chippowas,  Keating  asserts  that 
they  fast  for  the  purpose  of  "  producing  dreams,  wluch 
they  value  above  all  things."  The  Malagasy  "have  a 
religious  regard  to  dreams,  and  think  that  the  good  dccmon 
.  ,  .  comes,  and  teils  them  in  their  dreams  when  they 
ought  to  do  a  thing,  or  to  warn  them  of  some  danger.''  The 
Sandwich  Islanders  say  the  departed  member  of  a  family 
"  appears  to  the  survivors  sometimes  in  a  dream,  and  watches 
over  their  destinies;"  and  the  Tahitians  have  like  beliefs. 
In  Africa  it  is  the  sama  The  Congo  people  hold  that  what 
they  see  and  hear  in  "dreams  come  to  them  from  spirits;*' 
and  among  East  Africans,  the  Wanika  believe  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  appear  to  the  living  in  dreams.  The 
Kaffirs,  too,  "  seem  to  ascribe  dreams  in  general  to  the 
spirits."  Abundant  evidence  is  furnished  by  Bishop  Callaway 
conceming  the  Zulus,  whose  ideas  he  has  written  down  from 
their  own  mouths.  Intelligent  as  these  people  are,  some- 
what  advanced  in  social  State,  and  having  language  enabling 
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tliom  to  distingiiish  between  dream-perceptions  and  ordinary 
perceptions,  we  nevertheless  find  among  them  (joined  with  an 
occasional  scepticism)  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  persona  who 
appear  in  dreams  are  real.  Out  of  many  illustrations,  here 
is  one  fumished  by  a  man  who  complains  that  he  is  plagued 
by  the  spirit  of  his  brother.     He  teils  his  neighbours : — 

"  I  have  Seen  my  brother.**  They  ask  what  he  said.  He  says,  "  I 
dreamed  that  he  was  beatiug  me,  and  saying,  '  How  is  it  that  you  do 
no  loiiger  know  that  I  am  V  I  answered  him,  saying,  *  When  I  do  know 
you,  what  can  I  do  that  you  may  see  I  know  you  1  I  know  that  you 
are  my  brother.*  He  answered  me  as  soon  as  I  said  this,  and  asked, 
*When  you  sacrifice  a  bullock,  why  do  you  not  call  upon  mel*  I 
replied,  *  I  do  call  on  you,  and  laud  you  by  ypur  laud-giving  names. 
Just  teil  me  the  bullock  which  I  have  killed,  without  calling  on  you. 
For  I  killed  an  ox,  I  called  on  you ;  I  killed  a  harren  cow,  I  called  on 
you.'  He  answered,  saying,  *  I  wish  for  meat'  I  ref used  him,  saying, 
'  No,  my  brother,  I  have  no  bullock ;  do  you  see  any  in  the  cattle-pen  ?* 
He  replied, '  Though  there  be  but  one,  I  demand  itb'  When  I  awoke,  I 
had  a  pain  in  my  side.*' 

Though  this  conception  of  a  dead  brother  as  a  living  being 
who  demands  meat,  and  inflicts  pain  for  non-compUance,  is 
so  remote  from  onr  own  conceptions  as  to  seem  scarcely  pos- 
sible ;  yet  we  shall  see  its  possibility  on  remembering  how 
little  it  difiers  from  the  conceptions  of  early  civilized  races. 
At  the  opening  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  we  find  the 
dream  sent  by  Zeus  to  mislead  the  Greeks,  described  as  a 
real  person  receiving  from  Zeus's  directions  what  he  is  to  say 
to  the  sleeping  Agamemnon,     In  like  manner,  the  soul  of 
Patroclus  appeared  to  Achilles  when  asleep  "  in  all  things 
like  himself,"  saying  "bury  me  soon  that  I  may  pass  the 
gates  of  Hades,"  and,  when  grasped  at,  "  like  smoke  vanished 
with  a  shriek :"  the  appearance  being  accepted  by  Achilles 
as  a  reality,  and  its  injunction  as  imperative.     Hebrew 
writiiigs  .show  us  the  like.     When  we  read  that  "  God  came 
to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by  night,"  that  "  the  Lord  came, 
and  stood,  and  called  as  at  other  times,  Samuel,  Samuel ;"  we 
see  an  equally*  unhesitating  belief  in  an  equally  objective 
reality.     During  civilization  this  faith  has  been  but  slowly 
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losing  ground,  and  even  still  sumvcs ;  as  is  proved  by  tlie 
stories  occasionally  told  of  people  who  when  just  dead 
appeared  to  distant  relations»  and  as  is  proved  by  the  super- 
Btitions  of  the  "  spiritualists." 

Indeed,  after  recalling  these  lost,  we  have  but  to  imagine 
oarselves  de-civilized — we  have  but  to  suppose  faculty  de- 
creaaed,  knowledge  lost^  language  vague»  and  sccpticisni 
absent,  to  understand  how  inevitably  tlie  primitive  mau 
coneeives  as  real,  the  dream-personages  we  kuow  to  be 
ideaL 

§  72.  A  reflex  action  on  other  beliefs  is  exercised  by  these 
belieb  concerning  dreams.  Besides  fostering  a  System  of 
erroneous  ideas»  this  fundamental  misconception  discredits 
the  true  ideas  which  accumulated  experiences  of  things  are 
ever  tending  to  establish. 

For  while  the  events  dreamed  are  accepted  as  events  that 
have  really  occurred — while  the  order  of  phenomena  they 
exhibit  is  supposed  to  be  an  actual  oixier;  what  must  be 
thought  about  the  order  of  phenomena  observed  at  other 
times?  Such  uniformities  in  it  as  daily  repetition  makes 
conspicuous,  cannot  produce  that  sense  of  certainty  they 
might  produce  if  taken  by  themselves ;  for  in  dreams  these 
uniformities  are  not  maintained.  Though  trees  and  stones 
Seen  when  awake,  do  not  give  place  to  other  things  which 
panoramically  change«  yet,  when  the  eyes  are  closed  at  night 
they  do.  White  looking  at  him  in  broad  daylight,  a  man 
does  not  transform  himself ;  but  during  slumber,  sdmetliing 
just  now  recognized  as  a  companion,  turns  into  a  furious 
beast,  threateniiig  destruction ;  or  what  was  a  momeut  siuce 
a  pleasant  lake,  has  become  a  swarm  of  crocodiles.  Though 
when  awake,  the  ability  to  leave  the  earth*s  surface  is 
limited  to  a  leap  of  a  few  feet ;  yet,  when  asleep,  there  some- 
times  comes  a  consciousnoss  of  ilying  with  easo  ovcr  vast 
regions.  Thus,  the  experiences  in  dreams  habitually 

contradict  the  experiences  receivod  during  tho  day ;  aud  tend 
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to  cancel  the  conclusions  drawn  from  day-experiences.  Or 
rather,  they  tend  to  confirm  the  erroneous  conclusions 
suggested  by  day-experiences,  instead  of  the  correct  conclu- 
sions. For  do  not  these  sudden  appearances  and  disappear- 
ances  in  dreams,  prove,  like  many  facts  observed  when 
awake,  that  things  can  pass  unaccountably  from  visible  to 
invisible  stat^  and  vice  versa?  And  do  not  these  dream- 
ti^nsformations  thoroughly  aocord  with  those  other  trans- 
formations,  some  real  and  some  apparent,  which  make  the 
jirimitive  man  believe  in  an  unlimited  possibility  of  meta- 
morphosis  ?  When  that  which  in  his  dream  he  picked  up 
as  a  stone,  becomes  alive,  does  not  the  change  harmonize 
with  his  discoveries  of  fossils  having  the  hardness  of  stones 
and  the  shapes  of  living  things  ?  And  is  not  the  sudden 
exchange  of  a  tiger-shape  for  the  shape  of  a  man,  which 
his  dream  shows  him,  akin  to  the  insect  metamorphoscs 
he  has  noticed,  and  akin  to  the  seeming  transformations  of 
leaves  into  Walking  creatures  ? 

Clearly,  then,  the  acceptance  of  dream-activities  as  renl 
activities,  strengthens  allied  misconceptions  otherwise  gene- 
rated.  It  strengthens  them  both  negatively  and  positively. 
It  discredits  those  waking  experieuces  from  which  right 
beliefs  are  to  be  drawn;  and  it  yields  support  to  those 
waking  experiences  which  suggest  wrong  beliefs. 

§  73.  That  the  primitive  man's  conception  of  dreaming  is 
natui*al,  will  now  be  obvious.  As  said  at  the  outset,  his 
notions  seem  stränge  because,  in  thinking  about  them,  we 
carry  with  us  the  theory  of  Mind  which  civilization  has 
slowly  established.  Mind,  however,  as  we  conceive  it,  is 
unknown  to  the  savage;  being  neither  disclosed  by  the 
senses,  nor  directly  revealed  as  an  internal  entity.  The  fact 
that  even  now  some  metaphysicians  hold  that  nothing  beyond 
impressions  and  ideas  can  be  known  to  exist,  while  others 
hold  that  impressions  and  ideas  imply  a  something  of  which 
they  are  states,  proves  that  Mind,  as  conceived  by  us,  is  not 
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an  intuition  but  an  implication ;  and  therefore  eannot  be 
conceived  until  reasoning  lias  made  some  progrese. 

like  every  child,  tho  primitive  man  pasaes  tkrough  a  phase 
of  intelligence  during  which  there  has  not  yet  ariaen  tlu^ 
power  of  introspection  implied  by  sayiug — **  I  think — 1  liavo 
ideas."  The  thouglits  that  accompany  sensations  and  llio 
perceptions  framed  of  them,  are  so  unobtrusivo,  and  paas  so 
rapidly,  that  they  are  not  noticed :  to  notice  them  implies  a 
self-criticism  impossible  at  the  outset  But  thcso  faint 
States  of  consciousness  which,  during  the  day,  are  obscuri'd 
by  the  vivid  states,  become  obtrusive  at  niglit,  when  tho 
eyes  are  shut  and  the  other  senses  dulled.  Then  the 
subjective  activities  clearly  reveal  themselves,  as  the  star  i 
reveal  themselves  when  the  sun  is  absent.  That  is  to  say, 
dream-experiences  necessarily  precede  the  coneeption  of  u 
mental  seif;  and  are  the  experiences  out  of  which  the  con- 
eeption of  a  mental  seif  eventually  grows,  Mark  the  order 
of  dependence : — The  current  Interpretation  .of  dreanis 
implies  the  hypothesis  of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity ;  the 
hypothesis  of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity  caunot  exist  beforo 
the  experiences  suggesting  it ;  the  experiences  suggesting  it 
are  the  dream-experiences,  which  seem  to  imply  two  entities  ; 
and  originally  the  supposition  is  that  the  second  entity 
diOera  from  the  first  simply  in  being  absent  and  active  at 
night  while  the  other  is  at  rest.  Only  as  this  assumed 
duplicate  becomes  gradually  modified  by  the  dropping  of 
physical  characters  irreconcilable  with  the  facts,  does  the 
hypothesis  of  a  mental  seif,  as  we  understand  it,  become 
established. 

Here,  then,  is  the  germinal  principle  which  sets  up  such 
Organization  as  the  primitive  man's  random  observations 
of  things  can  assume.  This  belief  in  another  seif  belonging 
to  him,  harmonizes  with  all  those  illustrations  of  duality 
furnished  by  things  around;  and  equally  harmonizes  witli 
those  multitudiuous  cases  in  which  tlüngs  pass  from  visible 
to  invisible  states  and  back  again.     Nay  more.     Comparison 
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shows  him  a  kinship  between  his  own  doulile  aud  thc 
doubles  of  other  objects.  For  have  not  these  objects  their 
sliadows  ?  Has  not  he  too  bis  shadow  ?  Does  not  his 
shadow  become  invisible  at  night  ?  Is  it  not  obvious,  then, 
that  this  shadow  which  in  the  day  accompanies  his  body  is 
that  other  seif  which  at  night  wanders  away  and  has  adven- 
tures  ?  Clearly,  the  Greenlanders  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
believe  this,  have  some  jiistification  for  the  beliet 


CHAriEE  Xt 

TllS      IDEA8     OP      6W00N,     APOPr.EXY,    CATAI.KPSY,     KCSTASV. 
AND  OTUEB  FOIOIS   OK  l.N'äEKSlBILITV. 

J  74,  Thb  quiescence  of  onliiinry  slwp  is  iliuly  »vn  l\v 
the  savage  to  be  quickly  cxchonged  for  activity  wlu>u  ttio 
alnmberer  ia  distiirbed.  Diflereiices  iK'twvcii  tlio  niuouuUi  of 
the  required  disturbancea  nre,  iudeud,  ol»eon'alilc.  Now  tlu» 
Blutest  Sound  snf&cea  ;  aiid  uow  it  ncoiU  a  shoiit,  ur  Tt>ii^U 
handling,  or  piiicking.  Still,  liis  cxtiericiuHi  »liows  tital 
when  a  mnn's  body  lies  motionless  oud  iiist>ii8iliU>,  u  nmiv 
calling  of  tlie  nanie  usually  caiises  re-fiuimation. 

Occaaionally,  liowever,  sonieÜiiDg  differeut  liQp]>ens,  IK'r»' 
is  a  companion  exliibiting  signs  of  cxtKiiio  paiii,  wlin,  iill  iil 
once,  fiinks  down  iiito  an  inert  State ;  and  at  nitattuT  tinio,  ii 
Teeble  peraon  greatly  terrified  or  even  ovcrjoyod,  nndorgoes  a 
like  cbange.  In  tliose  who  behave  tliua,  tlie  oiilinnry  Bi'uai- 
bility  cannot  be  forthwith  re-established.  Tbuugli  tho  l'^jiiin, 
in  such  coae,  calls  the  paticnt  by  his  nnmc,  nnd  ia  IchI  by  llio 
ultimate  revival  to  believe  that  his  othcr  seif  mny  bu  biviight 
back  by  calling,  yet  there  ia  forced  on  hini  the  fact  tlmt  tliia 
absence  of  tlie  other  seif  ia  unlike  its  nanal  absoncos. 
Evidently,  the  occuireuco  of  tliia  special  iuseusibüity, 
commonly  lasting  for  a  minute  or  two  but  somctimcs  für 
hours,  confirms  the  belief  in  a  duplicate  that  wanders  away 
from  the  body  and  returna  to  it :  tlie  desertion  of  tho  body 
being  DOW  more  determined  than  usual,  and  bcing  fullowt;d 
by  silonce  aa  to  wbat  has  been  done  or  sccu  in  tlie  iuterval. 
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Oiir  familiär  speech  bears  witiier?s  tx)  tliis  primitive  Inter- 
pretation of  syncope.  We  say  of  one  who  revives  from  a 
tiiinting  fit,  that  she  is  "  Coming  back  to  herseif  " — "returaing 
to  herseif."  Though  we  no  longer  explain  insensibility .  as 
(lue  to  an  absence  of  the  sentient  entity  from  the  body,  yet 
cur  phrases  bear  witness  to  a  time  when  insensibility  was 
so  explaineiL 

§  75.  Apoplexy  "  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  syncope  or 
fainting,  and  with  natural  sleep."  The  instructed  medical 
man  thus  describes  it.  Judge  then  how  little  it  can  be  dis- 
criminated  by  savages. 

Suddenly  falling,  the  apoplectic  patient  betrays  a  "total 
lo3S  of  consciousness,  of  feeling,  and  of  voluntary  movement." 
The  breathing  is  sometimes  natural,  as  in  quiet  sleep ;  and 
sometimes  the  patient  lies  "  snoring  loudly  as  in  deep  sleep." 
In  either  case,  however,  it  presently  turns  out  that  the 
slüoper  cannotbe  "bronght  back  to  himself  "  as  usual:  shouts 
and  shakes  have  no  effect. 

What  must  the  savage  think  about  a  fellow-savage  in  this 
State;  which  continues  perhaps  for  a  few  hours,  but  occa- 
sionally  for  several  days  ?  Clearly  the  belief  in  duality  is 
strengthened.  The  second  seif  has  gone  away  for  a  time. 
beyond  recall ;  and  when  it  eventually  comes  back,  nothing 
can  be  learnt  about  its  experiences  while  absent. 

If,  as  commonly  happens,  after  months  or  years  there 
comes  a  like  fall,  a  like  prolonged  insensibility,  and  a  like 
retum,  there  is  again  a  silence  about  what  has  been  done. 
And  then,  on  a  third  occasion,  the  absence  is  longer  than 
l)efore — the  relatives  wait  and  wait,  and  there  is  no  Coming 
back :  the  Coming  back  seems  postponed  indefinitely. 

§  76.  Similar  in  its  sudden  onset,  but  otherwise  dissimilar, 
is  the  nervous  seizure  called  catalepsy ;  which  also  lasts  some- 
times several  hours  and  sometimes  several  days.  Instan- 
taueous  loss  of  consciousness  is  followed  by  a  State  in  which 
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tbe  pfttiont  "  preaents  the  air  of  &  atatue  rather  than  tbat  of 
an  animated  being."  The  limbs  placed  in  this  or  that  position, 
remain  fixed:  the  agent  which  controlled  them  seema  abaetit; 
uid  the  body  is  passive  in  the  haiida  of  thoae  around. 

Kesumption  of  the  ordinary  State  is  aa  audden  aa  wan 
cessatioD  of  it.  And,  as  before,  "  there  Is  no  rccoUection  of 
uiything  which  oecurred  during  the  fit"  That  ia  to  say, 
io  primitive  terms,  the  wandering  other-self  will  give  no 
Bccount  of  ita  adventurea. 

That  this  conception,  carrying  ont  their  conception  of 
dreama,  is  entertained  by  savagea  we  hove  direct  testimony- 
CoDcerning  the  Joumeyings  of  aoula,  the  Chippewas  say  that 
Bome  "are  the  soula  of  persona  in  a  lethargy  or  trance. 
Being  refuaed  a  paasage  [to  the  other  world],  those  soula 
return  to  their  bodies  and  re-animate  them."  And  that  a 
kindred  conception  has  been  general,  is  inferable  from  the 
fact  named  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  hia  Myths  ajid  Mytk-makcTS,  that 
"  in  the  Middle  Agcs  the  phenomena  of  trance  and  catalepsy 
wer«  cited  in  proof  of  the  theory  that  tlie  soul  can  Icave  the 
body  and  afterwarda  retnrn  to  it." 

§  77.  Anotber,  but  allied,  form  of  insensibility  yielda  evi- 
dence  aimilarly  interpretable.  I  refer  to  eestaay.  While,  by 
making  no  responsea  to  ordinary  Stimuli,  the  ecstatic  subject 
abows  that  he  is  "  not  himself,"  he  seems  to  have  vivid  per- 
ceptions  of  things  elsewhere. 

Sometimes  "  induced  by  deep  and  long-sustained  contem- 
plation,"  ecstasy  is  characterized  by  "  a  high  degree  of  mental 
excitement,  co-exiating  with  a  atate  of  unconsciouaness  of  all 
aurrounding  tlüngs."  Wliile  the  muscles  are  "  rigid,  the  body 
erect  and  iniiexible,"  there  is  "  a  total  suapensioa  of  senai- 
bility  and  voluntary  moüon."  During  tbia  State,  "  viaions  of 
an  extruordinary  nature  occasioually  occur,"  and  "  can  be 
minutcly  detailed  afterwards." 

AVitnussiiig  such  phenomena  is  evidently  ealculated  to 
ntrengthen  the  primitive  belief  that  each  man  is  double,  and 
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that  one  part  can  leave  the  other ;  and  that  it  doös  strengthen 
them  we  have  facts  to  show.  Bp.  Calla way,  describing  Zulu 
ideas,  says  a  man  in  ecstasy  is  believed  to  see  "  tliings  which 
he  would  not  see  if  he  were  not  in  a  State  of  ecstasy : "  a 
Statement  which,  joined  with  their  interpretation  of  dreams, 
implies  that  the  visions  of  his  ecstatic  State  were  regarded 
by  the  Zulus  as  experiences  of  his  wandering  other-self. 

§  78.  I  need  not  detail  the  phases  of  coma,  having  the 
common  trait  of  an  unconsciousness  morc  or  less  imlike 
that  of  sleep,  and  all  of  them  explicable  in  the  same 
way.  But  there  is  one  other  kind  of  insensibility,  highly 
significant  in  its  implications,  which  remains  to  be  noticed — 
the  insensibility  which  direct  injury  produces.  This  has 
two  varieties :  the  one  following  loss  of  blood ;  the  other 
following  concussion. 

When  treating  of  the  familiär  insensibility  known  as 
swoon,  I  purposely  refrained  from  including  loss  of  blood 
among  the  causes  named:  this  origin  not  being  visibly 
allied  to  its  other  origins.  Leading,  as  he  does,  a  life  of 
violence,  the  primitive  man  often  witnesses  fainting  from 
ansemia.  Not  that  he  connects  cause  and  eflfect  in  this  defi- 
nite  way.  What  he  sees  is,  that  after  a  serious  wound  comes 
a  sudden  collapse,  with  closed  eyes,  immobility,  speechless- 
ness.  For  a  while  there  is  no  response  to  a  shake  or  a  call. 
Presently  his  wounded  fellow-warrior  "retums  to  himself" 
— opens  his  eyes  and  speaks.  Again  the  blood  gushes  from 
his  wound,  and  after  a  time  he  is  again  absent.  Ferhaps 
there  is  a  revival  and  no  subsequent  unconsciousness ;  or, 
perhaps,  tliere  comes  a  tliird  quietude — a  quietude  so  pro- 
longed  that  hope  of  immediate  return  is  given  up. 

Sometimes  the  insensibility  has  a  partially-different  ante- 
cedent.  In  battle,  a  blow  from  a  waddy  lays  low  a  com- 
panion,  or  a  club  brought  down  with  force  on  the  head  of 
an  enemy  reduces  him  to  a  motionless  mass.  The  one  or  the 
other  may  be  only  stunned ;  and  presently  there  is  a  "  re-ani- 
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mation.**  Or  the  stroke  may  have  been  violent  enough  to 
cause  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  fracture  of  the  skull  aud 
consequent  pressure  on  the  brain ;  whence  may  result  pro- 
losged  insensibility,  foUowed  by  incoherent  speech  and  feeble 
motion ;  after  which  may  come  a  second  lapse  into  uncon- 
sdousness — perhaps  eudiug  after  another  interval,  or  perhaps 
indefinitely  continued. 

§  79.  Joined  with  the  evidence  which  slecp  and  dreams 
fumish,  these  evidences  yielded  by  abnormal  states  of  in- 
sensibility^ originate  a  further  group  of  notions  conceming 
temporary  absences  of  the  other-self. 

A  swoon,  explained  as  above,  is  not  unfrequently  pre- 
ceded  byfeelings  of  weakness  in  the  patient  and  signs  of 
it  to  the  spectators.  These  rouse  in  both  a  suspicion  that 
the  other-self  is  about  to  desert ;  and  there  comes  anxiety  to 
prevent  its  desertion.  Eevival  of  a  fainting  person  has  often 
takeu  place  while  he  was  being  called  to.  Hence  tlie  question 
— will  not  calling  bring  back  the  other-self  when  it  is  going 
away  ?  Some  savages  say  yes.  The  Fijian  may  sometimes 
be  heard  to  bawl  out  lustily  to  his  own  soul  to  retum  to  him. 
Among  the  Earens,  a  man  is  constantly  in  fear  lest  his  other- 
self  should  leave  him :  sickness  or  languor  being  regarded  as 
signs  of  its  absence;  and  offerings  and  prayers  being  made  to 
bring  it  back.  Especially  odd  is  the  behaviour  which  tliis 
belief  causes  at  a  funeral. 

"  On  retuming  from  the  grave,  each  person  provides  himself  with 
three  little  hooks  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  calling  his  spirit  to 
follow  him,  at  short  intervals,  as  he  retums,  he  makes  a  motion  as  if 
hooking  it,  and  then  thnists  the  hook  into  the  ground.  This  is  done 
to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  living  from  staying  behind  with  the  spirit 
of  the  dead." 

Similarly  with  the  graver  forms  of  insensibility.  Mostly 
occurring,  as  apoplexy,  trance,  and  ecstasy  do,  to  persons 
otherwise  unwell,  these  prolonged  absences  of  the  other- 
self  become  mentally  associated  with  its  impending  absences 

L  2 
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at  othör  times ;  and  hence  an  Interpretation  of  ill-health  or 
sickness.  Among  some  Northern  Asiatics  disease  is  ascribed 
to  the  souVs  departure.  By  the  Algonquins,  a  sick  man  is 
regarded  as  a  man  whose  "shadow"  is  "unsettled,  or  de- 
tached  from  his  body."  And  in  some  cases  the  Karens 
suppose  one  who  is  taken  ill  and  dying  to  be  one  who  has 
had  his  soiü  transferred  to  another  by  witchcraft. 

Various  beliefs  naturally  arise  respecting  the  doings  of 
the  other-self  during  these  long  desertions.  Among  the 
Dyaks,  "eiders  and  priestesses  often  assert  that  in  their 
dreams  they  have  visited  the  mansion  of  Tapa  [the  Supreme 
God],  and  seen  the  Creator  dwelling  in  a  house  like  that  of 
a  Malay,  the  interior  of  which  was  adorned  with  guns  and 
gongs  and  jars  innumerable.  Himself  being  clothed  like  a 
Dyak."  And  Hind  speaks  of  a  Cree  Indian  who  asserted 
that  he  had  onee  been  dead  and  visited  the  spirit-world :  his 
alleged  visit  being  probably,  Uke  the  alleged  Visits  of  the 
Dyaks,  a  vision  during  abnormal  insensibility.  For,  habi- 
tually,  a  jouniey  to  the  world  of  spirits  is  assigned  as  the 
cause  for  one  of  these  long  absences  of  the  other-self.  In- 
stances  are  given  by  Mr.  Tylor  of  this  explanation  among 
the  Australians,  the  Khonds,  the  Greenlanders,  the  Tatars ; 
and  he  names  Scandinavian  and  Greek  legends  implying  tho 
same  notion. 

I  may  add,  as  one  of  the  strängest  of  these  derivative 
beliefs,  that  of  certain  Greenlanders,  who  think  that  the 
soul  can  **go  astray  out  of  the  body  for  a  considerable  time. 
Some  even  pretend,  that  when  going  on  a  long  joumey  they 
can  leave  their  souls  at  home,  and  yet  remain  sound  and 
healthy." 

Thus  what  have  become  with  us  figurative  expressions, 
remain  with  men  in  lower  states  literal  descriptions.  The 
term  applied  by  Southern  Australians  to  one  who  is  uncon- 
Bcious,  means  "  without  soul ; "  and  we  say  that  such  an  one 
is  "  inanimate."  Similarly,  though  our  thoughts  respecting  a 
debllitated  person  are  no  longer  like  those  of  the  savage. 
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yet  the  words  we  use  to  convey  them  have  the  same  original 
implication :  we  speak  of  him  as  having  ''  lost  bis  spirit" 

§  80.  The  beliefs  just  instanced,  like  those  instanced 
in  foregoing  chapters^  carry  us  somewhat  beyond  the 
mark.  Evolution  has  given  to  the  superstitions  we  now 
meet  with,  more  specific  characters  than  had  the  initial 
ideas  out  of  which  they  grew.  I  must  therefore,  as  before, 
ask  the  reader  to  ignore  the  specialities  of  these  interpreta- 
tions,  and  to  recognize  only  the  trait  common  to  them. 
The  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  the  abnormal  insensibiUties 
now  and  then  witnessed,  are  inevitably  interpreted  in  the 
same  general  way  as  the  normal  insensibility  daily  witnessed : 
the  two  interpretations  supporting  one  another. 

The  primitive  man  sees  various  durations  of  the  insensible 
State  and  various  degrees  of  the  insensibility.  There  is  the 
doze  in  which  the  dropping  of  the  head  on  the  breast  is 
followed  by  instant  waking;  there  is  the  ordinary  sleep, 
ending  in  a  few  minutes  or  continuing  many  hours,  and 
varying  in  profundity  from  a  State  broken  by  a  slight  sound 
to  a  State  not  broken  without  shouts  and  shakes;  there 
is  lethargy  in  which  slumber  is  still  longer,  and  the  waking 
Short  and  imperf ect ;  there  is  swoon,  perhaps  lasting  a  few 
seconds  or  perhaps  lasting  hours,  from  which  the  patient 
now  seems  brought  back  to  himself  by  repeated  calls,  and 
now  obstinately  stays  away ;  and  there  are  apoplexy,  cata- 
lepsy,  ecstasy,  etc.,  similar  in  respect  of  the  long  persistence  of 
insensibility,  though  dissimilar  in  respect  of  the  accounts 
the  patient  gives  on  returning  to  himself.  Further,  these 
several  comatose  states  differ  as  ending,  sometimes  in  revival, 
and  sometimes  in  a  quiescence  which  becomes  complete 
and  indefinitely  continued :  the  other-self  remaining  so  long 
away  that  the  body  goes  cold. 

Most  significant  of  all,  however,  are  the  insensibilities 
which  foUow  wounds  and  blows.  Thougli  for  other  losses  of 
consciousness  the  savage  saw  no  antecedents,  yet  for  each 
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of  these  the  obvious  antecedent  was  the  act  of  an  enemr. 
And  this  act  of  an  enemy  prodnced  variable  results.  Now 
the  injured  man  shortly  "  retumed  to  himself/*  and  did  not 
go  away  again ;  and  now,  retuming  to  himself  only  after  a 
long  absence,  he  presently  deserted  bis  body  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Lastly,  instead  of  these  temporary  retums  followed 
by  final  absence,  there  sometimes  occuired  cases  in  which 
a  violent  blow  caused  continuous  absence  from  the  first: 
the  other-self  never  came  back  at  all. 


CHAPTEB  XIL 

TIIB  IDEAS  OF  DEATH  AND  RESÜRRECTION. 

§  81.  We  assume  without  besitation  that  death  is  casily 
distinguished  from  life;  and  we  assume  without  besitation 
tbat  tbe  natural  ending  of  life  bj  deatb,  must  bave  been 
always  known  as  it  is  now  known.  Eacb  of  tbe  assumptions 
tbus  undoubtingly  made,  is  erroneous. 

*^  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  death ;  nothing  is  at  times  more  an- 
certain  than  its  realitj:  and  numerous  instances  are  recorded  of 
persons  prematurely  buried,  or  actuallj  at  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
before  it  was  discovered  that  life  still  i'emained;  and  even  of  some  who 
were  resuscitated  by  the  knife  of  the  anatomist.* 

Tbis  passage,  wbicb  I  extract  from  Forbes  and  Tweedie's 

Cyclopcedia  of  Pradical  Medidne,  is  followed  by  an  exami- 

nation  of  tbe  tests  commonly  trusted :   sbowing  tbat  tbey 

are  all  fallacious.     If,  tben,  baving  tbe  accumulated  expe- 

riences  bequeatbed  by  civilization,  joined  to  tbat  acquaint- 

ance  witb  natural  deatb  gained  tbrougb  direct  Observation 

in  every  family,  we  cannot  be  sure  wbetber  revival  will  or 

will  not  take  place;   wbat  judgments    are  to  be  expected 

from  tbe  primitive  man,   wbo,   lacking   all  tbis  recorded 

knowledge,  lacks    also  our    many  opportunities  of  seeing 

natural  deatb  ?    Until  facts  bave  proved  it,  be  cannot  know 

tbat  tbis  permanent  quiescence  is  tbe  necessary  termination 

to  tbe  State  of  activity;  and  bis  wandering,  predatory  life 

keeps  out  of  view  most  of  tbe  evideuce  wbicb  establisbes 

tbis  truth. 
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So  circumstanced,  then,  what  ideas  does  the  primitive  man 
form  of  death?  Let  us  observe  the  course  of  his  thought, 
and  the  resulting  conduct. 

§  82.  He  witnesses  insensibilities  various  in  their  lengths 
and  various  in  their  degrees.  After  the  immense  majority  of 
them  there  come  re-animations-— daily  after  sleep,  frequently 
after  swoon,  occasionally  after  coma,  now  and  then  after 
wounds  or  blows.  What  about  this  other  form  of  insensibi- 
lity  ? — will  not  re-animation  f oUow  this  also  ? 

The  inference  that  it  will,  is  strengthened  by  the  occasional 
experience  that  revival  occurs  unexpectedly.  One  in  course 
of  being  buried,  or  one  about  to  be  bumed,  suddenly  comes 
back  to  himself.  The  savage  does  not  take  this  for  proof 
that  the  man  supposed  to  be  dead  was  not  dead ;  but  it  helps 
to  convince  him  that  the  insensibility  of  death  is  like  all  the 
other  insensibilities — only  temporary.  Even  were  he  critical, 
instead  of  being  incapable  of  criticism,  the  facts  would  go  far 
to  justify  his  belief  that  in  these  cases  re-animation  has  been 
only  longer  postponed. 

That  this  confusion,  naturally  to  be  inferred,  actually  exists, 
we  have  proot  Arbousset  and  Daumas  quote  the  proverb  of 
the  Bushmen — "Death  is  only  a  sleep."  Concerning  the 
Tasmanians,  Bonwick  writes : — "  When  one  was  asked  the 
reason  of  the  spear  being  stuck  in  the  tomb,  he  replied 
quietly,  '  To  fight  with  when  he  sleep.' "  Even  so  superior  a 
race  as  the  Dyaks  have  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
sleep  from  death.  When  a  Toda  dies,  the  people  "  entertain 
a  lingering  hope  that  tili  putref action  commences,  reanimation 
may  possibly  take  place."  More  clearly  still  is  this  notion  of 
revival  implied  in  the  reasons  given  for  their  practices  by  two 
tribes— one  in  the  Old  World  and  one  in  the  New — who 
both  unite  great  brutality  with  great  stupidity.  The  corpse 
of  a  Damara,  having  been  sewn-up  sitting  "  in  an  old  ox-hide," 
is  buried  in  a  hole,  and  "  the  spectators  jump  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  grave  to  keep  the  deceased  from  rising  out 
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o£  it"  And  among  the  Tupis,  "  the  corpse  had  all  its  limbs 
tied  fast,  that  the  dead  man  might  not  be  able  to  get  up,  and 
infest  bis  frienda  with  bis  visit3." 

Apart  &oin  avowed  convictiona  and  assigned  reasons, 
ftbundant  proofs  are  furniahed  by  the  behaviour ;  as  in  the 
iostances  last  given.  Let  na  observe  the  varioua  acta  prompted 
by  the  belief  that  the  dead  return  to  life. 

I  83.  First  come  attempts  to  revive  the  corpse — to  bring 
back  tho  other-self.  These  are  sometimes  very  strenuous, 
and  yery  honible.  Alexander  saya  of  the  Arawäka,  that  a 
man  who  had  lost  two  brothers  "  cut  thorny  twigs,  and  beat 
the  bodiea  all  over,  uttering  at  the  same  time  '  Heia !  Heia ' ' 
as  if  ^  feit  the  pain  of  the  fiagellation.  .  .  .  Seeing  that 
it  was  impossible  to  reanimate  the  lifeleaa  clay,  he  opened 
their  eyes,  and  beat  tbe  thoms  into  the  eyeballs,  and  all  over 
the  face,"  Similarly,  the  Hottentota  reproach  and  ill-use  the 
dying,  and  those  just  dead,  for  going  away, 

Thia  introduccs  us  to  the  widely-prevalent  practice  of 
talking  to  the  corpse  :  primarily  with  the  view  of  inducing 
the  wandering  duplicate  to  retum,  but  otberwise  for  purposes 
of  propitiation.  The  Fijian  thinks  that  caJling  sometimes 
brings  back  the  other-self  at  death ;  as  doea,  too,  the  Banks' 
laiander,  by  whom  "the  name  of  the  deceased  is  loudly 
called  with  the  notion  that  the  soul  may  hear  and  come 
back ; "  and  we  read  that  the  Hos  even  call  back  the  apirit  of 
u  corpse  which  has  been  burnt.  Thu  Fantees  addi'ess  the 
corpse  "  sometimes  in  accents  of  reproach  for  leaving  them ; 
at  others  beaeeching  hia  spirit  to  watch  over  and  protect 
them  from  evü."  During  th^ir  lamentationa,  the  Caribs 
asked  "the  deceased  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  departure 
from  tbe  world."  In  Samoa  "  the  frieoda  of  tbe  deceased 
.  .  .  went  with  a  present  to  the  priest,  and  begged  bim 
to  get  the  dead  man  to  speak  and  confess  the  ains  which 
cauaed  hie  death ; "  in  Loango,  a  dead  man's  relatives  ques- 
tioü  bim  for  two  or  tbree  hours  why  he  died ;  and  on  tlie 
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Gold  Coaat,  "the  dead  peraon  is  liimself  hiterrogated  "  as  to 
the  cause  of  bis  death.  Even  by  the  Hebrewa  "  it  waa 
believed  that  a  dead  man  could  hear  auything,"  So,  too, 
when  depositing  food,  etc.  Aniong  the  Todas,  the  Bacrificer 
addressed  the  deceased,  and,  naming  the  cow  kilied,  "  said 
they  had  sent  lier  to  accompany  him."  Moffat  teils  us 
of  the  Bechuanaa  that,  on  brmging  tbinga  to  the  grave,  an  old 
woman  speaks  to  the  corpse  the  words — "  There  are  all  yoiir 
articles."  And  the  Innuits  visit  the  graves,  talk  to  the  dead, 
leave  food,  fürs,  etc.,  saying — "  Here,  Nukertou,  ia  something 
to  eat,  and  sometldng  to  keep  you  warm." 

Aa  implied  by  the  laat  case,  tbis  behavionr,  originally 
adopted  towards  tbose  just  dead,  extends  to  thoae  dead  aorae 
time.  After  a  burial  among  the  Bagos, "  a  dead  man 's  relations 
come  and  talk  to  bim  under  the  idea  that  he  heara  what  they 
eay,"  After  buming,  also,  the  aame  thing  sonietimes  happens : 
among  the  old  Kookies  the  aslies  are  "  addressed  by  the 
fiiends  of  the  deceased,  and  his  good  qualities  recited."  The 
Malagasy  not  only  "address  tbemselves  in  an  impassioned 
manner  to  the  deceased,"  but,  on  entering  the  burial-place 
inform  the  surrounding  dead  that  a  relative  is  come  to  join 
them,  and  bespeak  a  good  reception.  Even  by  such  compara- 
tively-advanced  peoples  as  tbose  of  ancient  America,  thia 
practice  waa  continued,  and,  indeed,  bighly  developed.  Tho 
Mesicans,  giving  to  the  deceased  certaiu  papera,  Said : — "  By 
means  of  this  you  will  paaa  without  danger  between  the  two 
mountains  wbich  flght  againat  each  other,  With  the  aecond, 
they  said :  By  means  of  thia  you  will  walk  without  obstruc- 
tion  along  the  road  wbich  is  defended  by  tbe  great  aerpent. 
With  tbe  third:  By  thia  you  will  go  securely  tlirough  tbe 
place  wbere  tbere  ia  tbe  crocodile  Xochitonal."  So,  too, 
among  tlie  Peruviana,  the  young  knighta  on  their  initiation, 
addressed  tbeir  embalmed  ancestora,  beseecbing  "  them  to 
make  their  descendanta  as  fortunate  and  brave  aa  they  had 
been  tbemselves." 
After  leorning  that  death  ia  at  first  regarded  aa  one  klnd 
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[  of  quiescent  life,  theae  proceedinga  no  longer  appear  so 
I  absurd.  Beginoing  witb  the  call,  which  wakes  the  sleeper 
I  and  sometimes  seeins  effectual  in  reviving  one  who  haa 
I  swooned,  this  speaking  to  the  dead  develops  in  varioiis 
I  directions ;  and  continnes  to  be  a  cuatom  even  wliere  imme- 
I  dtate  re-aiiimation  ia  not  lookcd  for. 


§  84.  The  belief  that  deatb  is  a  long-auspended  animatioD, 
1  has  a  further  effect,  already  indicated  in  somo  of  the  fore- 
I  going  extracts,  I  refer  to  the  cuatom  of  giving  the  corpae 
I  food :  in  some  caaes  actiially  feeding  it ;  and  in  most  cases 
[  leaving  eatables  and  diinkables  for  ita  use. 

Occaaionally  in  a  trance,  the  patient  swallowe  moraels  pnt 

I  into  his  moutli.     Wliether  or  not  euch  an  experience  led  to 

tit,  there  esists  a  practice  implying  the  belief  that  deatb  ia  an 

I  Bllied  State.     Kolff  saya  of  the  Ami  Islanders,  that  aft«r  one 

r  haa  died,  tbese  Papuans  try  to  inake  him  eat ;  "  and  wben 

'  they  find  that  he  does  not  partake  of  it,  the  month  ia  filled 

■witb  eatables,  siri,  and  arrack,  until  it  nms  down  the  body, 

and  spreada  over  tbc  floor."     Ainong  the  Tahitians,  "  if  the 

deceased  was  a  Chief  of  rank  or   fame,   a  priest   or  other 

■  person  was  appointed  to  attend  the  corpae.  and  present  food 

l  to  its  moiith  at  different  periods  during  tiie  day,"     So  is  it 

I  with  the  MalanauB  of  Borneo :  when  a  chief  dies,  liia  slavea 

I  attend  to  his  imagined  wants  witb  the  fan,  sirh,  and  betel- 

tnut.     The  Cunimbars,  between  death  and  bumiiig,  frequently 

I  drop  a  little  grain  into  the  moutb  of  tlie  deceased. 

Mostly,  however,  the  aini  ia  to  give  the  deceased  available 
E.mippliea  whenever  he  may  need  them.  In  some  casea  lie  is 
^tbus  provided  for  while  awaiting  burial;  as  among  the 
Kfantees,  who  place  "vianda  and  wine  for  the  nse  of  the 
I  departed  spirit,"  near  the  sofa  wLere  the  corpse  is  laid ;  and 
ang  the  Karens,  by  whom  "  meat  ia  set  before  the  body 
I  &a  food,"  before  burial.  Tahitiana  and  Sandwich  Isländers, 
koo,  who  expose  their  dead  on  stages,  place  fruita  and  watei 
»aide    them ;    and    the   Kew    Zealanders,    who    eimilarly 
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f umish  provisions,  "  aver  that  at  night  the  spirit  comes  and 
feeds  from  the  sacred  calabashes."  Herrera  t^lls  us  of 
certain  Brazilians,  that  they  put  the  dead  man  in  "  the  net 
or  hammock  he  used  to  lie  in,  and  during  the  first  days  they 
bring  him  meat,  thinking  he  lies  in  his  bed."  And  the  belief 
that  the  unburied  required  ref reshment,  was  otherwise  shown 
by  the  Peruvians,  who  held  a  funeral  feast,  "  expecting  the 
soul  of  the  deceased,  which,  they  say,  must  come  to  eat  and 
to  drink." 

So  general  is  the  placing  of  provisions  in  or  upon   the 

grave,  that  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  before  me  would  be 

wearisome :  a  few  must  suffice.     In  Äfrica  may  be  instanced 

the  Sherbro  people,  who  "  are  in  the  habit  of  carr)riug  rice 

and  other  eatables  to  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends ; " 

the  Loango  people,  who  deposit  provisions  at  the  tomb ;  the 

Inland  Negroes,  who  put  f ood  and  wine  on  the  graves ;  and 

the  sanguinary  Dahomans,  who  place  on  the  grave  an  iron 

"  äsen,"  on  which  "  water  or  blood,  as  a  drink  for  the  deceased, 

is  poured."  Tuming  to  Asia,  we  find  the  practice 

among  the   Hill-tribes  of  India.     The  Bhils  cook  rice  and 

leave  some  where  the  body  was  burnt,  and  the  rest  at  the 

"threshold  of  his  late  dwelling    .     .     .     as   provision  for 

the  spirit ; "  and  kindred  customs  are  observed  by  Santals, 

Kookies,  Karens.  In  America,  of  the  uncivilized 

races,  may  be  named  the  Caribs  ;  who  put  the  corpse  "  in  a 

cavern  or  sepulchre"  with  water  and  eatables.     But  it  was 

by  the  extinct  civilized  races  that  this  practice  was  most 

elaborated.     The  Chibchas,  shutting  up  the  dead  in  artificial 

caves,  wrapped  them  in  fine  mantles  and  placed  round  them 

many  maize  cakes  and  mvAMras  of  chicha  [a  drink] ;  and  of 

the  Peruvians,  Tschudi  teils  us  that  "  in  front  of  the  bodies 

they  used  to  place  two  rows  of  pots  fiUed  with  quiana,  maize, 

potatoes,  dried  llama-flesh,  etc." 

The  like  is  done  even  along  with  cremation.  Among  the 
Kookies,  the  widow  places  "  rice  and  vegetables  on  the  ashes 
of  her  husband."    The  ancient  Central  Americans  had  a 
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kindred  habit.  Oviedo  gives  thus  the  Statement  of  an 
Indian: — "When  we  are  about  to  bum  the  body  we  put 
beside  it  some  boiled  maize  in  a  calabash,  and  attach  it  to 
the  body  and  bum  it  along  with  it."  Though  where  the 
corpse  is  destroyed  by  fire,  the  conception  of  re-animation  in 
its  original  form  must  have  died  out,  this  continued  practice 
of  supplying  food  indicates  a  past  time  when  re-animation 
was  conceived  literally:  an  inference  verified  by  the  fact 
that  the  Kookies,  some  of  whom  bury  their  dead  while  othcrs 
bum  them,  supply  eatables  in  either  case. 

§  85.  What  is  the  limit  to  the  time  for  the  return  of  the 
other-self?  Hours  have  elapsed  and  the  insensible  have 
revived ;  days  have  elapsed  and  the  insensible  have  revived ; 
will  they  revive  after  weeks  or  months,  and  then  want  food  ? 
The  primitive  man  cannot  say.  The  answer  is  at  least  doubt- 
f ul,  and  he  takes  the  safe  course :  he  repeats  the  supplies  of 
food. 

It  is  thus  with  the  indigenes  of  India.  Among  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimäls,  the  food  and  drink  laid  on  the  grave  are 
renewed  after  some  days,  and  the  dead  is  addressed ;  among 
the  Kookies  the  corpse  being  "  deposited  upon  a  stage  raiscd 
under  a  shed,"  food  and  drink  are  "  daily  brought,  and  laid 
before  it."  By  American  races  this  custom  is  carried  much 
further.  Hall  teils  us  of  the  Innuits  that  "  whenever  they 
return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  kindred's  grave,  a  visit  is  made 
to  it  with  the  best  of  food "  as  a  present ;  and  Schoolcraft 
says  most  of  the  North  American  Indians  "  for  one  year  visit 
the  place  of  the  dead,  and  carry  food  and  make  a  feast  for 
the  dead,  to  feed  the  spirit  of  the  departed."  But  in  this,  as 
in  other  ways,  the  extinct  civilized  races  of  America  provided 
most  carefully.  In  Mexico  "  after  the  burial,  they  retumed 
to  the  tomb  for  twenty  days,  and  put  on  it  food  and  roses ; 
80  they  did  after  eighty  days,  and  so  on  from  eighty  to 
eighty."  The  aboriginal  Peruvians  used  to  open  the  tombs, 
and  renew  the  clothes  and  food  which  were  placed  in  them. 
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Still  furtlier  were  such  practices  carried  with  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  the  Yncas.  At  festivals  they  brought  provisions  to 
them,  saying — "  When  you  were  alive  you  iised  to  eat  and 
drink  of  this ;  may  your  soul  now  receive  it  and  feed  on  it, 
wheresoever  you  may  be."  And  Pedro  Pizanx)  says  they 
brought  out  the  bodies  every  day  and  seated  them  in  a  row, 
according  to  their  antiquity.  While  the  servants  feasted, 
they  put  the  food  of  the  dead  on  a  fire,  and  their  chicha 
vessels  before  them. 

Here  the  primitive  practice  of  repeating  the  supplies  of 
food  for  the  corpse,  in  doubt  how  long  the  revival  may  be 
delayed,  has  developed  into  a  System  of  observances  con- 
siderably  divergent  from  the  original  ones. 

§  86.  Other  sequences  of  the  belief  in  re-aniraation,  equally 
remarkable,  may  next  be  named.  If  the  corpse  is  still  in 
some  way  alive,  like  one  in  a  trance,  must  it  not  breathe,  and 
does  it  not  require  warmth  ?  These  questions  sundry  races 
practically  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Guaranis  "  believe  that  the  soul  continued  with  the 
body  in  the  grave,  for  which  reason  they  were  careful  to  leave 
room  for  it "  .  .  .  they  would  remove  "  part  of  the  earth, 
lest  it  should  lie  heavy  upon  them  "...  and  sometimes 
"  covered  the  face  of  the  corpse  with  a  concave  dish,  that 
the  soul  might  not  be  stifled."  It  is  an  Esquimaux  belief 
"  that  any  weight  pressing  upon  the  corpse  would  give  pain 
to  the  deceased."  And  after  the  conquest,  the  Peruvians  used 
to  disinter  people  buried  in  the  churches,  saying  that  the 
bodies  were  very  uneasy  when  pressed  by  the  soil,  and  liked 
better  to  stay  in  the  open  air. 

A  fire  serves  both  to  give  warmth  and  for  cooking;  and 
one  or  other  of  these  conveniences  is  in  some  cases  provided 
for  the  deceased.  By  the  Iroquois  "  a  fire  was  built  upon  the 
grave  at  night  to  enable  the  spirit  to  prepare  its  food." 
Among  the  Brazilians  it  is  the  habit  to  "  light  fires  by  the 
ßide  of  newly-made  graves    •    .    .     for  the  personal  comfort 
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of  the  defunct."  Of  the  Sherbro  people  (Coast  Negroes) 
Schön  says  that  "  f requently  in  cold  or  wet  niglits  they  will 
light  a  fire"  on  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend.  By  the 
Western  Australians,  too,  fires  are  kept  burning  on  the  burial 
place  for  days ;  and  should  the  deceased  be  a  person  of  dis- 
tinetion,  such  fires  are  lighted  daily  for  three  or  four  years. 

§  87.  Eesuscitation  as  originally  conceived,  cannot  take 
place  unless  there  remains  a  body  to  be  resuscitated.  Expec- 
tation  of  a  revival  is  therefore  often  accompanied  by  recog- 
nition  of  the  need  for  preserving  the  corpse  from  injury. . 

Note,  first,  sundry  signs  of  the  conviction  that  if  the 
body  has  been  destroyed  resurrection  cannot  take  place. 
When  Bruce  teils  us  that  among  the  Abyssinians,  criminals 
are  seldom  buried ;  when  we  leam  that  by  the  Chibchas  the 
bodies  of  the  greatest  criminals  were  left  unburied  in  the 
fields ;  we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  a  belief  that  renewal 
of  life  is  prevented  when  the  body  is  devoured.  This  belief 
we  elsewhere  find  avowed.  "No  more  formidable  punish- 
ment  to  the  Egyptian  was  possible  than  destroying  his  corpse, 
its  preservation  being  the  main  condition  of  immortality." 
The  New  Zealanders  held  that  a  man  who  was  eaten  by  them, 
was  destroyed  whoUy  and  for  ever.  The  Damaras  think  that 
dead  men,  if  buried,  **  cannot  rest  in  the  grave.  .  .  .  You 
must  throw  them  away,  and  let  the  wolves  eat  them ;  then 
they  won't  come  and  bother  us."  The  Matiamba  negresses 
believe  that  by  throwing  their  husbands*  corpses  into  the 
water,  they  drown  the  souls :  these  would  otherwise  troublo 
them.  And  possibly  it  may  be  under  a  similar  belief  that 
the  Kamschadales  give  corpses  "  for  food  to  their  dogs." 

Where,  however,  the  aim  is  not  to  insure  annihilation  of 
the  departed,  but  to  further  his  well -being,  anxiety  is  shown 
that  the  corpse  shall  be  guarded  against  ill-treatment.  This 
anxiety  prompts  devices  which  vary  according  to  the  views 
taken  of  the  deceased's  State  of  existence. 

In  some  cases  security  is  sought  in  secrecy,  or  inaccessi- 
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bility,  or  both.  Over  certain  sepulchres  the  ChibcTias 
planted  trees  to  conceal  them.  After  a  time  the  remains 
of  New  Zealand  chiefs  were  "  secretly  deposited  by  priests 
in  sepulchres  on  hill-tops,  in  forests,  or  in  caves."  The 
Muruts  of  Borneo  place  the  bones  of  their  chiefs  in  boxes  on 
the  ridges  of  the  highest  hills ;  and  sometimes  the  Tahitians, 
to  prevent  the  bones  from  being  stolen,  deposited  them 
on  the  tops  of  almost  inaccessible  mountains.  Among  the 
Kaffirs,  while  the  bodies  of  common  people  are  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  wolves,  those  of  chiefs  are  buried  in  their  cattle- 
pens.  So,  too,  a  Bechuana  chief  "is  buried  in  his  cattle- 
pen,  and  all  the  cattle  are  driven  for  an  hour  or  two  around 
and  over  the  grave,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  obliterated."  Still 
stranger  was  the  precaution  taken  on  behalf  of  the  riiler  of 
Bogota.  "  They  divert,"  says  Simon,  "  the  course  of  a  river, 
and  in  its  bed  make  the  grave.  ...  As  soon  as  the 
cazique  is  buried,  they  let  the  stream  return  to  its  natural 
course."  The  interment  of  Alaric  was  similarly  conducted ; 
and  Cameron  teils  us  that  in  the  African  State  of  Urua,  the 
like  method  of  burying  a  king  is  still  in  use. 

While  in  these  cases  the  desire  to  hide  the  corpse  and  its 
belongings  from  enemies,  brüte  and  human,  predominates ;  in 
other  cases  the  desire  to  protect  the  corpse  against  imagined 
discomfort  predominates.  We  have  already  noted  the  means 
sometimes  used  to  insure  its  safety  without  stopping  its 
breathing,  supposed  to  be  still  going  on;  and  probably  a 
kindred  purpose  originated  the  practice  of  raising  the  corpse 
to  a  height  above  the  ground.  Sundry  of  the  Polynesians 
place  dead  bodies  on  scafifolds.  In  Australia,  too,  and  in  the 
Andaman  Islands,  the  corpse  is  occasionally  thus  disposed  of. 
Among  the  Zulus,  while  some  bury  and  some  bum,  others 
expose  in  trees ;  and  Dyaks  and  Kyans  have  a  similar  custom. 
But  it  is  in  America,  where  the  natives,  as  we  see,  betray  in 
other  ways  the  desire  to  shield  the  corpse  from  pressure,  that 
exposure  on  raised  stages  is  commonest.  The  Dakotahs  adopt 
this  method ;  at  one  time  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Iroquois ; 
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Catlin,  describing  the  Mandans  aa  having  scaSblds  on  wfaich 
"  their  '  dead  live,'  as  they  terra  it,"  remarks  that  they  are 
tüus  kept  out  ot'  the  voj  of  wolves  and  dogs ;  and  School- 
craft  aays  the  sarae  of  the  Chippewaa.  AmoDg  South- 
American  tribes,  a  like  combiDation  of  ends  ^as  souglit  by 
oaing  cbaama  and  cavems  aa  places  of  aepiüture.  The  Caribs 
did  thia.  The  Guiana  Indiana  buiy  their  dead,  only  in  the 
abseuce  of  cavitiea  amid  the  rocks.  The  Chibchas  interred  in 
a  kind  of  "  bobedas "  er  caves,  wbich  had  been  made  for  the 
purpoae.  And  the  several  modes  of  treating  the  dead  adopted 
by  the  ancient  Peruviana,  all  of  them  attained,  aa  far  aa  might 
be,  both  ends — ^protection,  and  abaeace  of  auppoaed  incou- 
veuience  to  the  corpse.  Where  they  had  not  natural  clefts 
in  the  rocks,  they  made  "  great  holes  and  excavationa  witli 
cloaed  doors  before  them ;"  or  eise  they  kept  the  embalmed 
bodica  in  templea. 

Leaving  the  New  World,  throughont  -which  the  primitive 
conception  of  death  as  a  long-auspended  animation  seems  to 
have  been  eapecially  vivid,  we  find  elaewhere  leaa  recognition 
of  any  aensitiveness  in  the  dead  to  pressure  or  waut  of  air : 
there  ia  simply  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  preventing 
deatruction  by  animals,  or  injury  by  men  and  demons.  This 
ia  the  obvious  motive  for  covering  over  the  corpse;  and, 
occaaionally,  the  aasigned  motive.  Earth  is  sometimes  not 
enough;  and  then  additional  protection  ia  given.  By  the 
Mandingoea,  "prickly  buahea  are  laid  upon"  the  grave,  "to 
.  prevent  the  wolves  from  digging  up  the  body;"  aud  the 
Jolofla,  a  tribe  of  Coast  Negroes,  use  the  aame  precaution. 
The  Ai-abs  kecp  out  wild  beasts  by  heaping  stones  over  the 
body;  and  the  Eaquimaux  do  the  like.  The  Bodo  and 
Dhimäla  pUe  stones  "  upon  the  grave  to  prevent  diaturbance 
by  jackals,"  etc.  In  Damara-land,  a  Chiefs  tomb  "conaists 
of  a  large  heap  of  stouea  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
thom-brushes."  Aud   now  observe  a  remarkable 

sequence.  The  kindied  of  the  deceased,  from  real  or  pro- 
fessed  affection,  and  otherj  from  fear  of  what  he  may  do 
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when  his  double  returns,  join  in  augmenting  the  protective 
mass.  Among  the  Inland  Negroes,  large  caims  are  formed 
over  graves,  by  passing  relatives  who  continually  add  stones 
to  the  heap ;  and  it  was  a  eustom  with  the  aborigines  of  San 
Salvador  "  to  throw  a  handf ul  of  earth,  or  a  stone,  upon  the 
grave  of  the  distinguished  dead,  as  a  tribute  to  their  memory." 
Obviously,  in  proportion  as  the  deceased  is  loved,  reverenced, 
or  dreaded,  this  process  is  camed  further.  Hence  an  in- 
creasing  of  the  heap  for  protective  purposes,  brings  about  an 
increasing  of  it  as  a  mark  of  honour  or  of  power.  Thus,  the 
Guatemala  Americans  "  raised  mounds  of  earth  corresponding 
in  height  with  the  importance  of  the  deceased."  Of  the 
Chibchas,  Cieza  says — "  they  pile  up  such  masses  of  earth  in 
making  their  tombs,  that  they  look  like  small  hills;"  and 
Aoosta,  describing  certain  other  burial  mounds  in  those  parte 
as  "  heaped  up  during  the  mourning,"  adds — "  as  that  extended 
as  long  as  drink  was  granted>  the  size  of  the  tumulus  shows 
the  fortune  of  the  deceased."  Ulloa  makes  a  kindred  remark 
respecting  the  monuments  of  the  Peruvians. 

So  that,  beginning  with  the  small  mound  necessarily  re- 
sulting  from  the  displacement  of  earth  by  the  buried  body, 
we  come  at  length  to  such  structures  as  the  Egyptian  pyramids : 
the  whole  series  originating  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  body 
from  iujuries  hindering  resuscitation« 

§  88.  Another  group  of  customs  having  the  same  purpose, 
raust  be  named.  Along  with  the  belief  that  re-animation  will 
be  prevented  if  the  retuming  other-self  finds  a  mutilated 
corpse,  or  none  at  all;  there  goes  the  belief  that  to  insure 
re-animation,  putrefaction  must  be  stopped.  That  this  idea 
leaves  no  traces  among  men  in  very  low  states,  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  methods  of  arresting  decomposition 
have  been  discovered  by  them.  But  amoug  more  advanced 
i*aces,  we  find  proofs  that  the  idea  arises  and  that  it  leads  to 
action. 

The  prompting  motive  was  shown  by  certain  of  the  ancient 
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Mexicans,  who  believed  that  "«the  dead  were  to  rise  agaiü, 
and  when  their  bones  were  dry,  they  laid  tliem  together  in  a 
basket,  and  hung  them  up  to  a  bough  of  a  tree,  that  they 
might  not  have  to  look  for  them  at  the  resurrection.'' 
Similariy,  the  Penivians,  explaining  their  observances  to 
Garcilasso,  said — **  We,  therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
have  to  search  for  our  hair  and  nails  at  a  time  when  there 
vrill  be  much  hurry  and  confusion,  place  them  in  one  place, 
that  they  may  be  brought  together  more  conveniently,  and, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  we  are  also  careful  to  spit  in  one 
place." 

With  such  indications  to  guide  us,  we  cannot  doubt  Üie 
meaning  of  the  trouble  taken  to  prevent  decay.  When  we 
read  that  in  Africa  the  Loango  people  smoke  corpses,  and 
that  in  America  some  of  the  Chibchas  **dTied  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  in  barbacoas  on  a  slow  fire ; "  we  must  infer  that 
the  aim  is,  or  was,  to  keep  the  flesh  in  a  State  of  integrity 
against  the  time  of  resuscitation.  And  on  finding  that  by 
these  same  Chibchas,  as  also  by  some  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
by  the  Peruvians,  the  bodies  of  kings  and  caziques  were  em- 
balmed;  we  must  conclude  that  embalming  was  adopted 
simply  as  a  more  efifectual  method  of  a<5hieving  the  same  end : 
especially  after  noting  that  the  preservation  was  great  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  rank  was  high ;  as  is  shown  by  Acosta*s  remark 
that  "  the  body  [of  an  Ynca]  was  so  complete  and.  well  pre- 
served,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  bitumen,  that  it  appeared  to  be 
alive." 

Proof  that  like  ideas  suggested  the  like  pjactices  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  has  already  been  given. 

§  89.  Some  further  funeral  rites,  indirectly  implying  the 
belief  in  resurrection,  niust  be  added ;  partly  because  they 
lead  to  certain  customs  hereafter  to  be  explained.  I  refer  to 
the  bodily  mutilations  which,  in  so  many  cases,  are  maiks  of 
mourning. 

We  read  in  the  Iliad  that  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  tlie 

U  2 
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Myrmidons  "  heaped  all  the  corpse  with  tlieir  hair  that  they 
cut  ofF  and  threw  thereon ; "  further,  that  Achilles  placed 
"  a  golden  lock "  in  the  hands  of  the  corpse ;  and  that  this 
act  went  along  with  the  dedication  of  himself  to  avenging 
Patroclus,  and  with  the  promise  to  join  him  afterward.  Hair 
is  thus  used  as  a  gage:  a  portion  of  the  body  is  given  as 
symbolizing  a  gift  of  the  whole.  And  this  act  of  affection, 
or  mode  of  propitiation,  or  both,  prevails  widely  among  un* 
civilized  races. 

As  further  showing  what  the  rite  means,  I  may  begin  with 
Bonwick's  Statement  that,  by  Tasmanian  women,  "  the  hair, 
cut  off  in  grief,  was  thrown  upon  the  mound ; "  and  may  add 
the  testimony  of  Winterbottom  respecting  the  Soosoos,  that 
one  grave  was  seen — that  of  a  woman — with  her  eldest 
daughter's  hair  placed  upon  it.  "WTiere  we  do  not 

learn  what  becomes  of  the  hair,  we  yet  in  numerous  cases 
learn  that  it  is  cut  off.  Among  the  Coast  Negroes  a  dead 
man's  more  immediate  relations  shave  off  all  the  hair ;  and 
some  Damaras,  on  the  death  of  a  valued  friend,  do  the  like. 
Siuiilarly  with  the  Mpongwe,  the  Kafl&rs,  and  the  Hottentots. 
In  Hawaii  and  Samoa  the  hair  is  cut  or  torn ;  the  Tongans 
shave  the  head ;  the  New  Zealanders,  in  some  cases,  clip  half 
the  head-hair  short ;  among  the  Tannese  "  cutting  off  the 
hair  is  a  sign  of  mourning ; "  and  on  the  death  of  the  late 
Queen  of  Madagascar,  "the  entire  country  round  Antana- 
narivo was  clean  clipped,  except  the  Europeans  and  some 
score  or  so  of  privileged  Malagasy."  In  America  it  is  the 
same.  A  Greenlander*s  widow  sacrifices  her  tresses;  the 
near  relatives  of  a  dead  Chinook  cut  their  hair  off;  and  the 
Chippewayans,  the  Comanches,  the  Dakotahs,  the  Mandans, 
the  Tupis,  have  the  same  custom,  The  significance 

of  this  rite  as  a  sign  of  Subordination,  made  to  propitiate  the 
presently-reviving  dead,  is  shown  by  sundry  facts.  Among 
the  Todas,  there  is  a  cutting  off  of  the  hair  at  a  death,  but 
only  "  by  the  younger  members  to  denote  their  respect  for 
their  seuiors ; "  and  among  the  Ambs,  ''  on  the  death  of  a 
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father,  the  children  of  both  sexes  cut  ofif  their  kerouns  or 
tresses  of  hair  in  testimony  of  grief/'  By  South  Americans, 
both  political  and  domestic  loyalty  are  thus  marked«  We 
read  that  among  the  Abipones,  "  on  the  death  of  a  cacique, 
all  the  men  under  his  authority  shave  their  long  hair  as 
a  sign  of  grief."  So  was  it  with  the  Peruvians :  the  Indians 
of  Ilacta-cunya  made  ''great  lamentations  over  their  dead, 
and  the  women  who  are  not  killed,  with  all  the  servants,  are 
shom  of  their  hair."  That  is  to  say,  those  wives  who  did 
not  give  themselves  wholly  to  go  with  the  dead,  gave  their 
hair  as  a  pledge. 

Like  in  their  meanings  are  the  accompanying  self- 
bleedings,  gtishings,  and  amputations.  At  fimerals,  the 
Tasmanians  "lacerated  their  bodies  with  sharp  shells  and 
stones."  The  Australians,  too,  cut  themselves;  and  so  do, 
or  did,  the  Tahitians,  the  Tongans,  and  the  New  Zealanders. 
We  read  that  among  the  Greenlanders  the  men  "some- 
times  gash  their  bodies;"  and  tliat  the  Chinooks  ''dis- 
figure  and  lacerate  their  bodies."  The  widows  of  tlie 
Comanches  '*  cut  their  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  in  gashes, 
until  they  are  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
frequently  commit  suicide;"  and  the  Dakotahs  "not  un- 
frequently  gash  themselves  and  amputate  one  or  more 
iingers."  In  this  last  instance  we  are  introduced 

to  the  fact  that  not  blood  only,  but  sometimes  a  portion 
of  the  body,  is  given,  where  the  expression  of  reverence  or 
obedicnce  is  intended  to  be  great.  In  Tonga,  on  the  death 
of  a  high  priest,  the  first  Joint  on  the  little  finger  is  ampu- 
tated ;  and  when  a  king  or  chief  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
died,  the  mutilations  undergone  by  his  subjects  were — 
tatooing  a  spot  on  the  tongue,  or  cutting  the  ears,  or  knocking 
out  one  of  the  front  teeth.  On  remembering  that 

blood,  and  portions  of  the  body,  are  ofifered  in  religious 
sacrifice — on  reading  that  the  Uahomans  sprinkle  human 
blood  on  the  tombs  of  their  old  kings,  to  get  the  aid  of  their 
ghosts  in  war — on  finding  that  the  Mexicaus  gave  theii*  idols 
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their  blood  to  drink,  that  some  priests  bled  themselves  daily, 
and  that  even  male  infants  were  bled — on  being  told  that 
the  like  was  done  in  Yucatan,  and  Guatemala,  and  San 
Salvador,  and  that  the  coast-people  of  Peru  oflFered  blood 
alike  to  idols  and  on  sepulchres;  we  cannot  doubt  that 
propitiation  of  the  dead  man's  double  is  the  original  purpose 
of  these  funeral  rites. 

That  such  is  the  meaning  is,  indeed,  in  one  case 
distinctly  asserted.  Turner  teils  ns  that  a  Samoan  cere- 
mony  on  the  occasion  of  a  decease,  was  "  beating  the  head 
with  stones  tili  the  blood  runs ;  and  this  they  called  *  an 
offering  of  blood '  for  the  dead." 

§  90.  All  these  various  observances,  then,  imply  the  con- 
viction  that  death  is  a  long-suspended  animation.  The 
endeavours  to  revive  the  corpse  by  ill-usage ;  the  calling 
it  by  name,  and  addressing  to  it  reproaches  or  inquiries ;  the 
endeavours  to  feed  it,  and  the  leaving  with  it  food  and 
drink;  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  discomfort  from 
pressure  and  impediments  to  breathing;  the  supplying  of 
fire  to  Cook  by,  or  to  keep  oflF  cold;  the  care  taken  to 
prevent  injury  by  wild  beasts,  and  to  arrest  decay ;  and  even 
these  various  self-injuries  symbolizing  Subordination; — ^all 
unite  to  show  this  belief.    And  this  belief  is  avowed. 

Thus  in  Africa,  the  Ambamba  people  think  that  ''men 
and  youths  are  thrown  by  the  fetich  priests  into  a  torpid 
State  lasting  for  three  days,  and  sometimes  buried  in  the 
fetich-house  for  many  years,  but  being  subsequently  restored 
to  life."  Eeferring  to  a  man  who  had  died  a  few  days  before 
among  the  Inland  Negroes,  Lander  says  "  there  was  a  public 
declaration  that  his  tutelary  god  had  resuscitated  him." 
And  Livingstone  was  thought  by  a  Zambesi  chief,  to  be  an 
Italian,  Siriatomba,  risen  from  the  dead.  Tuming  to  Poly- 
nesia,  we  find,  among  the  incongruous  beliefs  of  the  Fijians, 
one  showing  a  transition  between  the  primitive  idea  of  a 
ronewed  ordinary  life,  and  the  idea  pf  another  life  elsewhere : 
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fhey  think  that  death  became  universal  because  the  children 
of  the  first  man  did  not  dig  bim  up  again,  as  one  of  the 
gods  commanded.  Had  they  done  so,  the  god  said  all  men 
would  have  lived  again  after  a  few  days'  interment  And 
then,  in  Peru,  whero  so  much  care  was  taken  of  the  coipse, 
resoscitation  was  an  article  of  faith.  "  The  Yncas  believed 
in  a  universal  resnrrection — not  for  glory  or  punishnient, 
but  for  a  renewal  of  this  temporal  life." 

Just  noting  past  signs  of  this  belief  among  higher  races — 
such  as  the  fact  that  "  in  Moslem  law,  prophets,  martyrs,  and 
saints  are  not  supposed  to  be  dead :  their  property,  there- 
fore,  remains  their  own;**  and  such  as  the  fact  that  in 
Christian  Europe,  distinguished  men,  from  Charlemagne 
down  to  the  first  Napoleon,  have  been  expected  to  reappear ; 
let  US  note  the  still  existing  form  of  this  belief.  It  differs 
from  the  primitive  form  less  than  we  suppose.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  in  saying  "by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  World,  and  death  by  sin,"  the  civilized  creed  implies  that 
death  is  not  a  natural  event;  just  as  clearly  as  do  the 
savage  creeds  which  ascribe  death  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  gods,  or  disregard  of  their  injunctions. 
Nor  do  I  refer  only  to  the  further  evidence  that  in  our  State 
Prayer-Book,  bodily  resurrection  is  imhesitatingly  asserted ; 
and  that  poems  of  more  modern  date  contain  descriptions  of 
the  dead  rising  again.  I  have  in  view  facts  showing  that, 
even  still,  many  avow  this  belief  as  clearly  as  it  was  lately 
avowed  by  a  leading  ecclesiastic.  On  July  5th,  1874,  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached  against  cremation,  as  tending  to 
undermine  men's  faith  in  bodily  resurrection.  Not  only,  in 
common  with  the  primitive  man,  does  Dr.  Wordsworth  hold 
that  the  corpse  of  each  buried  person  will  be  resuscitated ; 
but  he  also  holds,  in  common  with  the  primitive  man, 
that  destruction  of  the  corpse  will  prevent  resuscitation. 
Had  he  been  similarly  placed,  the  bishop  would  doubtless 
have  taken  the  same  course  as  the  Ynca  Atahuallpa,  who 
turned  Christian  in  order  to  be  hanged  instead  of  burnt 
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because  (he  said  to  his  wives  and  to  the  Indians)  if  his  body 
was  not  burnt,  his  father,  the  Sun,  would  raise  him  agauL 

And  now  observe,  finally,  the  modification  by  which  the 
civilized  belief  in  resurrection  is  made  partially  unlike  the 
savage  belief.  There  is  no  abandonment  of  it:  the  antici- 
pated  event  is  simply  postponed.  Supernaturalism,  gradually 
discredited  by  science,  transfers  its  supematural  oecurrences 
to  remoter  places  in  time  or  space.  As  believers  in  special 
creations  suppose  them  to  happen,  not  where  we  are,  but  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world ;  as  miracles,  admitted  not  to  take 
place  now,  are  said  to  have  taken  place  during  a  past  dispen- 
sation ;  so,  re-animation  of  the  body,  no  longer  expected  as 
immediate,  is  expected  at  an  indefinitely  far-off  time.  The 
idea  of  death  differentiates  slowly  from  the  idea  of  temporary 
insensibility.  At  first  revival.is  looked  for  in  a  few  hours,  or 
in  a  few  days,  or  in  a  few  years ;  and  gradually,  as  death 
becomes  more  definitely  conceived,  revival  is  not  looked  for 
tili  the  end  of  all  things. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  IDEAS  0?  80DLS,  OHOSTS,   8PIB1TS,  ÜEM0N3,  ETC. 

S  91.  The  treveller  Mungo  Park,  after  aarrating  a  sudden 
rencontre  with  two  Degro  horsemen,  vrho  galloped  ofif  in 
terror,  goea  on  to  say: — "  About  a  mile  to  the  weatward,  they 
feil  in  with  my  attendanta,  to  whom  they  related  a  frightful 
Story:  it  Beema  their  feara  had  dressed  me  in  the  äomng 
robea  of  a  tremendous  spirit ;  and  one  of  them  affirmed  that 
when  I  made  my  appearance,  a  cold  blast  of  wiiidcanie  pour- 
ing  down  upon  him  from  the  sky,  like  so  much  cold  water." 

I  quote  this  paaaage  to  remind  the  reader  how  eOectually 
fear,  when  joined  with  a  pre-eatabliahed  belief,  produces 
iUaaiona  supporting  that  behef ;  and  how  readily,  therefore, 
the  primitive  man  finds  proof  that  the  dead  teappear. 

Another  preliminary : — A  cletgyman  known  to  me,  ac- 
cepting  in  füll  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  evolution  of 
epeciea,  nevertheless  profeaaea  to  accept  hterally  the  Btute- 
ment  that  "God  formed  man  of  the  duat  of  the  gtound, 
and  hreathed  into  hia  nostrila  the  hreath  of  life:"  an  in- 
congruity  of  beliefs  which  may  pair  off  with  that  of  Boman 
Cathohcs  who,  aeeing,  touching,  and  tasting  the  unchanged 
wafer,  yet  hold  it  to  be  fleah. 

Theae  acceptancea  of  irreconcilable  conceptions,  even  by 
cultivated  memhera  of  civilized  communities,  I  instaoce  as 
auggeating  how  readily  primitive  men,  low  in  intelligence 
and  without  knowleJge,  may  entertain  conceptions  which  are 
mutually  deatructive.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  them  aa 
tbinking  that  the  dead,  though  buried,  come  back  in  tangiblo 
shapea.    And  where  they  aasert  that  the  dupUcate  goea  away, 
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leaving  the  corpse  behind,  there  seems  no  consistency  in  tlie 
accompanying  supposition  that  it  needs  the  food  and  drink 
they  provide,  or  wants  clothing  and  fire.  For  if  they  conceive 
it  as  aeriform  or  ethereal,  then  how  can  they  suppose  it  to 
consume  solid  food,  as  in  many  cases  they  do ;  and  if  they 
regard  it  as  substantial,  then  how  do  they  conceive  it  to 
co-exist  with  the  corpse,  and  to  leave  the  grave  without  dis- 
turbing  its  covering  ? 

But  after  reminding  ourselves,  as  above,  of  the  extremes 
of  credulity  and.  illogicality  possible  even  in  educated  men 
of  developed  races,  we  shall  infer  that  the  primitive  man's 
ideas  of  the  other-self,  impossible  though  they  look  to  us, 
can  npvertheless  be  entertained. 

§  92.  Typical  as  it  is,  I  must  set  out  with  the  often-cited 
notion  of  the  Australians,  so  definitely  expressed  by  the  con- 
demned  criminal  who  said  that  after  his  execution  he  should 
jump  up  a  white-fellow  and  have  plenty  of  sixpences.  Many 
have  heard  of  the  case  of  Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  recog- 
nized  and  caressed  by  an  Australian  woman  as  her  deceased 
son  come  back;  and  equally  illustrative  is  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Thomson,  who,  regarded  as  the  retumed  other-self  of  a 
late  member  of  the  tribe,  was  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the 
Australians  she  lived  with  as  "  Poor  thing !  she  is  nothing — 
only  a  ghost!"  Again,  a  settler  with  a  beut  arm,  being 
identified  as  a  lately-deceased  native  who  had  a  bent  arm, 
was  saluted  with — ^"0,  my  Balludery,  you  jump  up  white 
fellow ! "  And,  giving  other  instances,  Bonwick  quotes  Davis's 
explanation  of  this  Australian  belief,  as  being  that  black  men, 
when  skinned  before  eating  them,  are  seen  to  be  white;  and 
that  therefore  the  whites  are  taken  for  their  ghosts.  But  a 
like  belief  is  elsewhere  entertained  without  this  hypothesis. 
The  Xew  Caledonians  ''  think  white  men  are  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  bring  sickness."  "At  Damley  Island,  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Islands,  and  Cape  York,  the  word  used  to 
siguify  a  white   man  also  means  a  ghost."    Krumen  call 
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Europeans  "  the  ghost-tribe ;"  a  people  in  Old  Calabar  call 
them  "  spirit-men ;"  and  the  Mpongwe  of  the  Gaboon  call 
them  "  ghosts.** 

The  implication,  put  by  these  many  cases  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  duplicate  is  at  first  conceived  as  no  less  mateiial 
than  its  original,  is  shown  with  equal  clearness  in  other 
ways  among  other  peoples.  Thus  the  Karens  say  "  the  La 
[spirit]  sometimes  appears  after  death,  and  cannot  then  be 
distinguished  from  the  person  himselt"  The  Araucanians 
thhik  "the  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body,  exercises 
in  another  life  the  same  funetions  it  performed  in  this,  with 
no  other  dilference  except  that  they  are  unaccompanied  with 
fatigue  or  satiety."  The  inhabitants  of  Quimbaya  "  acknow- 
ledged  that  there  was  something  immortal  in  man,  but  they 
did  not  distinguish  the  soul  from  the  body."  The  distinct 
Statement  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  was  that  "  the  souls  must 
rise  out  of  their  tombs,  with  all  that  belonged  to  their  bodies." 
They  joined  with  this  the  beliel  *nhat  the  souls  of  the 
dead  wandered  up  and  down  and  endure  cold,  thirst,  hunger, 
and  travell."  And  along  with  the  practice  of  lighting  üres 
at  Chiefs'  graves,  there  went,  in  Samoa,  the  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  the  unburied  dead  wandered  about  crying  "Oh, 
how  cold !  oh !  how  cold  !** 

Besides  being  expressed,  this  belief  is  implied  by  acts. 
The  practice  of  some  Peruvians,  who  scattered  "flour  of 
maize,  or  quinua,  about  the  dwelling,  to  see,  as  they  say,  by 
the  footsteps  whether  the  deceased  has  been  moving  about," 
is  paralleled  elsewhere :  even  among  the  Jews,  sifted  ashes 
were  used  for  tracing  the  footsteps  of  demons ;  and  by  some 
of  tliem,  demons  were  regarded  as  the  spirits  of  the  wicked 
dead.  A  like  idea  must  exist  among  those  Negroes  men- 
tioned  by  Bastian,  who  put  thorns  in  the  paths  leading  to 
their  villages,  to  keep  away  demons.  Elsewhere,  the  alleged 
demands  for  provisions  by  the  dead  have  the  same  implica- 
tion. "  Give  US  some  food,  that  we  may  eat  and  Sßt  out,"  say 
tertain  Amazulu  spirits,  who  represent  thcmselves  as  going  to 
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fight  the  spirits  of  another  place.  Among  the  North- Ameri- 
can Indiana,  the  spirits  are  supposed  to  smoke ;  and  in  Fiji, 
it  is  Said  that  the  gods  "eat  the  souls  of  those  who  are 
destroyed  by  men  " — first  roasting  them.  It  is  also  a  Fijian 
belief  that  some  "  souls  are  kiUed  by  men :"  that  is,  the  second 
seif  may  have  to  be  fought  in  battle  like  the  first.  So,  too,  by 
the  Amazulu,  "  it  is  supposed  that  the  Amatongo,  or  the  dead, 
can  die  again.  .  .  .  We  have  allusions  to  their  being  killed 
in  battle,  and  of  their  being  carried  away  by  the  river."  This 
beliof  in  the  substantiality  of  the  double,  was  shared  by  the 
ancient  Hindus,  by  the  Tatars,  and  by  early  Europeans. 

§  93.  The  transition  from  this  original  conception,  to  the 
less  crude  conceptions  which  come  later,  cannot  be  clearly 
traced ;  but  there  are  signs  of  a  progressive  modification. 

While  the  Tahitians  hold  that  most  spirits  of  the  dead  are 
"  eaten  by  the  gods,"  not  at  once,  but  by  degrees  (implying 
separability  of  the  parts);  they  hold  that  others  are  not 
eaten,  and  sometimes  appear  to  the  survivors  in  dreams :  this 
re-appearance  being  probably  the  ground  for  the  inference 
that  they  are  not  e^ten.  Again,  a  substantiality  that  is 
partial  if  not  complete,  is  implied  by  the  ascription  to  ghosts 
of  Organs  of  sense.  The  Yakuts  leave  conspicuous  marks  to 
show  the  spirits  where  the  ofierings  are  left ;  and  the  Indians 
of  Yucatan  think  "  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  returns  to 
the  World,  and  in  order  that  on  leaving  the  tomb  it  may  not 
lose  the  way  to  the  domestic  hearth,  they  mark  the  path  from 
the  hut  to  the  tomb  with  chalk."  The  materiality  implied 
by  physical  vision,  is  similarly  ascribed  by  the  Nicobar 
people,  who  think  that  the  "  malignant  spirits  [of  the  dead] 
are  effectually  prevented  from  taking  their  abode  again  in 
the  village,  by  a  screen  made  of  pieces  of  cloth,  which  keeps 
out  of  their  baneful  sight  the  place  where  the  houses  stand." 

The  elaborated  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians  regarded  each 
person  as  made  up  of  several  separate  entities — soul,  spirit, 
ghost,  &c.    The  primary  one  was  a  partially-material  dupli- 
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cate  of  the  body.  M.  Maspero  writes  : — "  Le  ka,  qui  j'appel- 
lerai  le  Dmible,  etait  comme  un  second  exemplaire  du  corps 
en  une  mati^re  moins  dense  que  la  matiöre  corporelle,  une 
projection  coloree  mais  a^rienne  de  Tindividu,  le  reproduisant 
trait  pour  trait,  •  .  •  le  tombeau  entier,  s'appelait  la  maiso^i 
du  Double," 

The  Greek  coneeption  of  ghosts  was  of  allied  kind.  *'  It  is 
only,"  says  Thirlwall,  "  after  their  strength  has  been  repaired 
by  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  victim,  that  they  recover 
reason  and  memory  for  a  time,  can  recognize  their  living 
friends,  and  feel  anxiety  for  those  they  have  left  on  earth." 
That  these  dwellers  in  Hades  have  some  substantiality,  ia 
implied  both  by  the  fact  that  they  come  trooping  to  drink 
the  sacrificial  blood,  and  by  the  fact  that  Ulysses  keeps  them 
back  with  his  sword.  Moreover,  in  this  world  of  the  dead 
he  beholds  Tityns  having  his  liver  tom  by  vultures; 
speaks  of  Agamemnon's  soul  as  "  shedding  the  warm  tear ; " 
and  describes  the  ghost  of  Sisyphus  as  sweating  from  his 
efforts  in  thrusting  up  the  still-gravitating  stone.  And  here 
let  me  quote  a  passage  from  the  Uiad,  showing  how  the 
primitive  notion  becomes  modified.  Ou  awaking  after 
dreaming  of,  and  vainly  trying  to  embrace,  Patroclus, 
Achilles  says : — "  Ay  me,  there  remaineth  then  even  in  the 
house  of  Hades,  a  spirit  and  phantom  of  the  dead,  albeit  the 
life  be  not  anywise  therein."  Yet,  being  described  as  speaking 
and  lamenting,  the  ghost  of  Patroclus  is  conceived  as  having 
the  materiality  implied  by  such  acts.  Thus,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Homeric  age,  the  dream,  while  continuing  to  furnish 
proof  of  an  after-existence,  fumished  experiences  which, 
when  reasoned  upon,  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  idea  of 
the  other-self :  complete  substantiality  was  negatived. 

Kor  do  the  conceptions  which  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  different  We  find  ascribed, 
now  substantiality,  now  insubstantiality,  and  now  something 
between  the  two.  The  resuscitated  Christ  was  described  as 
having  wounds  that  admitted  of  tactual  examination ;  and  yet 
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as  passing  unimpeded  throiigh  a  closed  door  or  tlirough  walls. 
And  their  supematural  beings  generally,  whether  revived 
dead  or  not,  were  similarly  conceived.  Here  angels  dining 
with  Abraham,  or  pulling  Lot  into  the  house,  apparently 
possess  complete  corporeity ;  there  both  angels  and  demons 
are  spoken  of  as  swarming  invisiblyin  the  surrounding  air, 
thus  being  incorporeal ;  while  elsewhere  they  are  said  to  have 
wings,  implying  locomotion  by  mechanical  action,  and  are 
represented  as  rubbing  against,  and  wearing  out,  the  dresses 
of  Kabbins  in  the  synagogue. 

Manifestly  the  stories  about  ghosts  universally  accepted 
ainong  ourselves  in  past  times,  involved  the  same  thought. 
The  ability  to  open  doors,  to  dank  chains  and  make  other 
noises,  ünplies  considerable  coherence  of  the  ghost's  sub- 
stance ;  and  this  coherence  must  have  been  assumed,  how- 
ever  little  the  assumption  was  avowed.  Moreover,  the  still 
extant  belief  in  the  torture  of  souls  by  fire  similarly  pre- 
supposes  some  kind  of  materiality, 

§  94.  As  implied  above,  we  find,  mingled  with  these  ideas 
of  semi-substantial  duplicates,  and  inconsistently  held  along 
with  them,  the  ideas  of  aeriform  and  shadowy  duplicates. 
The  contrast  between  the  dying  man  and  the  man  just  dead, 
has  naturally  led  to  a  conception  of  the  departed  in  terms  of 
the  difference :  each  marked  difiference  generating  a  correla- 
tive  conception. 

The  heart  ceases  to  beat.  Is  then  the  heart  the  other- 
self  which  goes  away  ?  Some  raees  think  it  is.  Bobadilla 
asked  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua  —  "Do  those  who  go 
upwards,  live  there  as  they  do  here,  with  the  same  body  and 
head  and  the  rest  ? "  To  which  the  reply  was — "  Only  the 
heart  goes  there."  And  further  inquiry  brought  out  a  con- 
f  used  idea  that  there  are  two  hearts,  and  that  "  that  heart 
which  goes  is  what  makes  them  live."  So,  too,  among  the 
Chancas  of  ancient  Peru,  Cieza  says,  soul  "  they  called  Sonccon, 
a  Word  which  also  means  heart"  More  conspicu« 
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ous  as  the  cessation  of  breathing  is  than  the  cessation  of  the 
heart's  action,  it  leads  to  the  more  prevalent  Identification  of 
the  departed  other-self  with  the  departed  breath.  Among 
the  Central  Americans  this  identification  co-existed  with 
the  last  To  one  of  Bobadilla's  questions  an  Indian  replied 
— "  When  they  are  dying,  something  like  a  person  called 
yvliOy  goes  off  their  mouth,  and  goes  there,  where  that  man 
and  woman  stay,  and  there  it  stays  like  a  person  and  does 
not  die,  and  the  body  remains  here."  That  the  same  belief 
has  been  generally  held  by  higher  races  is  too  well  known 
to  need  proof.  I  will  name  only  the  graphic  presentation 
of  it  in  illustrated  ecclesiastical  works  of  past  times ;  as  in 
the  MortiloguSy  of  the  Prior  Conrad  Eeitter,  printed  in 
1508,  which  contains  woodcuts  of  dying  men  out  of  whose 
mouths  smaller  figures  of  themselves  are  escaping,  and  being 
received,  in  one  case  by  an  angel,  and  in  another  by  a 
devil.  Of  direct  identifications  of  the  soul  with  the 

shadow,  there  are  many  examples ;  such  as  that  of  the 
Greenlanders,  who  "  believe  in  two  souls,  namely,  the  shadow 
and  the  breath."  It  will  suffice,  in  fu;1;her  support  of  ancient 
examples,  to  cite  the  modern  example  of  the  Amazulu,  as 
given  by  Bp.  Callaway.  Looking  at  the  facts  from  the 
missionary  point  of  view,  and  thus  inverting  the  order  of 
genesis,  he  says — "  Scarcely  anything  can  more  clearly  prove 
the  degradation  wliich  has  fallen  on  the  natives  than  their  not 
understanding  that  isitunzi  meant  the  spirit,  and  not  merely 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  body ;  for  there  now  exists  among 
them  the  stränge  belief  that  the  dead  body  casts  no  shadow." 
The  conceptions  of  the  other-self  thus  resulting,  tending 
to  supplant  the  conceptions  of  it  as  quite  substantial,  or  half 
substantial,  because  less  conspicuously  at  variance  with  the 
evidence,  lead  to  observances  implying  the  belief  that  ghosts 
need  Spaces  to  pass  through,  though  not  large  ones.  The 
Iroquois  leave  "  a  slight  opening  in  the  gitive  for  it "  [the 
soul]  to  re-enter ;  "  in  Fräser  Island  (Great  Sandy  Island), 
Queensland  .  ,  .  they  place  a  sheet  of  bark  over  the  corpse, 
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near  tbe  surface,  to  leave  room,  as  they  say,  for  the  spirit  ot 
ghost  to  move  about  and  come  up ;"  and  in  other  cases,  witli 
the  same  motive,  holes  are  bored  in  coffins.  Of  the  Ansayrii, 
Walpole  says — ^''In  rooms  dedicated  to  hospitality,  several 
Square  holes  are  left,  so  that  each  spirit  may  come  or  depart 
without  meeting  another." 

§  95.  Were  there  no  direct  evidence  that  conceptions  of 
the  other-self  are  thus  derived,  the  indirect  evidence  fur- 
nished  by  langnage  would  suffice.  This  comes  to  us  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  from  peoples  in  all  stages. 

Describing  the  Tasmanians,  Milligan  says — "  To  these 
guardian  spirite  they  give  the  generic  name  *  Warrawah/  an 
aboriginal  term,  .  .  .  signifying  shade,  shadow,  ghost,  or 
apparition."  In  the  Aztec  language,  ehecatl  means  both  air,  life, 
and  soul.  The  New  England  tribes  called  the  soul  chemung, 
the  shadow.  In  Quich^,  natub^  and  in  Esquimaux,  tamak, 
severally  express  both  these  ideas.  And  in  the  Mohawk 
dialect,  atouritz,  the  soul,  is  from  atourian,  to  breathe.  Like 
equivalences  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  vocabularies  of  the 
Algonquins,  the  Arawäks,  the  Abipones,  the  Basutos.  That 
the  Speech  of  the  civilized  by  certain  of  its  words  identifies 
soul  with  shade,  and  by  others  identifies  soul  with  breath, 
is  a  familiär  fact.  I  need  not  here  repeat  the  evidence 
detailed  by  Mr.  Tylor,  proving  that  both  the  Semitic  and 
the  Aryan  languages  show  the  like  original  conceptions. 

§  96.  And  now  we  come  to  certain  derivative  conceptions 
of  great  significance.     Let  us  take  fii*st,  the  most  obvious. 

Quadrupeds  and  birds  are  observed  to  breathe,  as  men 
breathe.  If,  then,  a  man's  breath  is  that  other-self  which 
goes  away  at  death,  the  animal's  breath,  which  also  goes 
away  at  death,  must  be  its  other-self :  the  animal  has  a  ghost. 
Even  the  primitive  man,  who  reasons  but  a  step  beyond  the 
f acts  directly  thrust  on  his  attention,  cannot  avoid  drawiog 
tliis  conclusion«    And  similarly  where  there  exists  the  belief 
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^at  men's  shadows  are  their  souls,  it  is  inferred  the  sbadows 
of  animala,  vMch  follow  them  and  mimic  them  in  lika  ways, 
miist  be  the  souls  of  the  animals. 

The  savage  in  a  low  etage,  stopa  here;  but  along  with 
advance  in  reasoning  power  there  13  revealed  a  further  impli- 
cation,  Though  unlike  men  and  familiär  animals  in  not 
having  any  pereeptible  breath  (unless,  indeed,  perfume  ia  re- 
garded  as  breath,)  plants  are  like  men  and  animals  in  so  far 
that  they  grow  and  reproduce :  they  flouriah,  decay,  and  die, 
a^r  leaviug  offspring.  But  plants  cast  shadows;  and  as 
their  branches  sway  in  the  gale,  their  shadows  exhihit  corre- 
sponding  agitations.  Hence,  consistency  demanda  an  exten, 
sion  of  the  belief  in  duality  1  plants,  too,  have  sonls.  Tbis 
inference,  drawn  by  somewhat  advanced  races,  as  the  Dyaks, 
the  Earens,  and  some  Polynesians,  leads  among  them  to  pro- 
pitiate  plant-spirita.  And  it  peiaiste  in  weU-known  forma 
through  succeeding  stagea  of  social  evolution. 

But  this  is  not  alL  Having  gone  thua  far,  advancing 
iutelligence  has  to  go  further.  For  shadows  are  possesecd 
not  by  men,  animals,  and  plants  only:  other  thiQgs  have 
them.  Hence,  if  ehadows  are  souls,  these  other  things  must 
have  souls.  And  now  mark  that  we  do  not  read  of  this 
belief  among  the  lowest  races.  It  doea  not  exist  among 
the  Fuegians,  the  Australians,  the  Tasmanians,  tbe  Anda- 
manese,  the  Bushmen;  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  not  sufGciently 
pronounced  to  have  drawn  tbe  attention  of  travellers.  But  it 
is  a  beUef  that  arises  in  the  more  intelligent  races,  and 
developa.  The  Karens  think  "  every  natural  objöct  has  its 
lord  or  god,  in  the  signilicatiou  of  its  possessor  or  presiding 
spirit:"  even  inanimate  things  that  are  useful,  euch  as 
instrumentB,  have  each  of  them  ite  lÄ  or  spirit  The  Chip- 
pewas  "  believe  that  animals  have  souls,  and  even  that 
inorganic  substances,  such  as  kettles,  etc.,  have  in  them  a 
fiimilar  essence."  By  the  Fijians  who,  as  we  have  seen 
(5  41),  are  among  the  most  ration^  of  barbarians,  this  doc* 
trine  is  fully  elaborated.    They  ascribe  souls  "  not  only  to  all 
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mankind,  but  to  animals,  plants,  and  even  houses,  canoes, 

and  all  mechanical  contrivances ;"  and  this  ascription  is  con- 

sidered  by  T.  Williams  to  have  the  origin  here  alleged.   He 

says — "  probably  this  doctrine  of  shadows  has  to  do  with  the 

notion  of  inanimate  objects  having  spirits."    Peoples  in  more 

advanced  states    have  drawn    the    same  conclusion.    The 

Mexicans  "  supposed  that  every  object  had  a  god  ;'*  and  that 

its  possession  of  a  shadow  was  the  basis  for  this  supposition, 

we  may  reasonably  conclude  on  observing  the  like  belief 

avowedly  thus    explained    by  a   people    adjacent    to    the 

Chibchas.    Piedrahita  writes : — 

The  Lackes  "  worahipped  every  stone  as  a  god,  a«  they  said  that  they 
had  all  been  men,  and  that  all  men  were  converted  into  stones  after 
death,  and  that  a  day  was  Coming  when  all  stones  would  be  raised  as 
men.  They  also  worshipped  their  own  shadow,  so  that  they  always 
had  their  god  with  them,  and  saw  him  when  it  was  daylight.  And 
thongh  they  knew  that  the  shadow  was  produoed  by  the  light  and  an 
interposed  object,  they  replied  that  it  was  done  by  the  Sun  to  give  them 
gods.  .  .  .  And  when  the  shadows  of  trees  and  stones  were  pointed 
out  to  them,  it  had  no  effect,  as  they  considered  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  to  be  gods  of  the  trees,  and  the  shadows  of  the  stones  the  gods  of 
the  stones,  and  therefore  the  gods  of  their  gods.'' 

These  facts,  and  especially  the  last,  go  far  to  show  that  the 
belief  in  object-souls,  is  a  belief  reached  at  a  certain  stage  of 
intellectual  evolution  as  a  corollary  from  a  pre-established 
belief  respecting  the  souls  of  men.  Without  waiting  for  the 
more  special  proofs  to  be  hereafter  given,  the  reader  will 
see  what  was  meant  in  §  65,  by  denying  that  the  primitive 
man  could  have  so  retrograded  to  an  intelligence  below 
that  of  brutes,  83  originally  to  confuse  the  animate  with  the 
inanimate ;  and  he  will  see  some  ground  for  the  accompany- 
ing  assertion  that  such  confusion  of  them  as  bis  developing 
conceptions  show,  he  is  betrayed  into  by  inference  from  a 
natural  but  erroneous  belief  previously  arrived  at. 

§  97.  Eetuming  from  this  parenthetical  remark,  it  will  be 
useful,  before  closing,  to  note  the  various  classes  of  souls  and 
spirits  which  this  System  of  Interpretation  originates. 
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We  have,  firat,  the  aouls  of  deceased  parenU  and  relatives. 

These,  taking  in  the  niinds  of   survivors  vivid   shapes,  are 

thus  distinguished  from  the  aoula  of  ancestors;  which,  ac- 

cording  to  their  remoteness,  pasa  into  vaguenesa :  so  implj-ing 

ideas  of  souls  individuaUzed  in  different  degrees.  We 

have,  next,  the  wandering  donblea  of  peraons  who  are  aaleep, 

or  more  protbundly  insensible.     Tbat  theae  are  recognized  aa 

a  clasa,  is  ahown  by  Schweinfurth's  account  of  the  Bongo ; 

who  think  that  old  people  "  may  apparently  be  lying  cahnly 

L  in  their  huta,  whilst  in  reality  they  are  taking  counsel  with 

I  the  spirita  of  mischief  "  in  the  woods.  Furlher,  we 

r  have,  in  aome  caaea,  the  aoiila  of  waking  peraona  whtch  have 

tempomrily  left  them:   instance  the  beÜef  of  the  Karena, 

that  "  eveiy  human  being  has  tiis  guardian  spirit  Walking  by 

hia  aide,  or  wandering  away  in  search  of  dreamy  adventurea ; 

and  if  too  long  abaent,  he  muat  be  called  back  with.  offer- 

ingB."     The  recognition  of  such  distinctions  is  clearly  ahown 

y  the  Malagaay,  who  have  different  names  for  the  ghost 

»«f  a  living  person  and  theghoat  of  a  dead  peraon, 

Another  clasaification  of  souls  or  apirits  ia  to  be  noted. 
'  There  are  those  of  frienda  and  those  of  enemies — those  belong- 
ing  to  menibers  of  the  tribe,  and  those  belonging  to  members 
of  other  tribes,  These  groups  are  not  completely  coinci- 
dent;  for  Üiere  are  the  ghosts  of  bad  men  within  the  tribe. 
B  well  as  the  ghosts  of  foes  outaide  of  it ;  and  there  are  in 
ome  casea  the  malignant  spirits  of  those  who  have  remained 
onbnried.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  good  and  the  bad 
spirits  have  theae  origins;  and  the  amity  or  the  eumity 
ascribed  to  them  after  death,  is  but  a  continuance  of  the 
I  amity  or  the  enmity  shown  by  them  during  life, 

We  must  add  to  theae  the  souls  of  other  thinga — ^beaats, 

4>lant«,  and  inert  objecta.    The  Mexicana  ascribed  the  "  bleas- 

'  ing  of  imraortality  to  the  souls  of  brutos ;"  and  the  Malagasy 

think  the  ghoats  "  of  both  meu  and  beasts  reside  in  a  great 

monntain  in  the  south."     But  thongh  animal-souls  are  not 

fUmtuiuaioiily   recognized;    and    thongh   i'ijians   and   othera 

N  2 
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believe  that  the  souls  of  destroyed  Utensils  go  to  the  other 
World ;  yet  souls  of  these  classes  are  not  commonly  regarded 
as  interfering  in  humtm  affairs. 

§  98.  It  remains  only  to  note  the  progressive  diiferentia« 
tion  of  the  conceptions  of  body  and  soul,  which  the  facts 
show  US,  As,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  that,  along  with  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  the  idea  of  that  permanent  insensi- 
bility  we  call  death  is  gradually  düTerentiated  from  the  ideas 
of  those  temporary  insensibilities  which  simulate  it,  tili  at 
length  it  is  marked  off  as  radically  unlike ;  so,  here,  we  see 
that  the  ideas  of  a  substantial  seif  and  an  unsubstantial  seif, 
acquire  their  streng  contrast  by  degrees ;  and  that  increasing 
knowledge,  joined  with  a  growing  critical  faculty,  determine 
the  change. 

Thus  when  the  Basutos,  conceiving  the  other-self  as  quite 
substantial,  think  that  if  a  man  walks  on  the  river-bank,  a 
crocodile  may  seize  his  shadow  in  the  water  and  draw  him 
in ;  we  may  see  that  the  irreconcilability  of  their  ideas  is  so 
great,  that  advancing  physical  knowledge  must  modify  them 
— must  cause  the  other-self  to  be  conceived  as  less  sub- 
stantial Or  again,  if,  on  the  one  band,  the  Fijian  ascribes  to 
the  soul  such  materiality  that,  during  its  joumey  after  death, 
it  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  one  of  the  gods  and  killed  by 
smashing  against  a  stone ;  and  if,  on  the  other  band,  he  holds 
that  each  man  has  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his  refiection ;  it 
is  manifest  that  his  beliefs  are  so  incongruous  that  criticism 
must  ultimately  change  them.  Gonsciousness  of  the  incon^ 
gruity,  becoming  clearer  as  thought  becomes  more  deliberate, 
leads  to  successive  compromises.  The  second  seif,  originally 
conceived  as  equally  substantial  with  the  first,  grows  step  by 
Step  less  substantial :  now  it  is  semi-solid,  now  it  is  aeriform, 
now  it  is  ethereal.  And  this  stage  finally  reached,  is  one  in 
which  there  cease  to  be  ascribed  any  of  the  properties  by 
which  we  know  existenco :  there  remains  only  the  assertiou 
of  an  existence  that  is  whoUy  undefined. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


THE  IDEAS  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE. 


§  99.  Belief  in  re-animation  implies  belief  in  a  subsequent 
life.  The  primitive  man,  incapable  of  deliberate  thought, 
and  without  language  fit  for  deliberate  thinking,  has  to  con- 
ceive  this  as  best  he  may.  Hence  a  chaos  of  ideas  concem- 
ing  the  after-state  of  the  dead«  Among  tribes  who  say  that 
death  is  annihilationi  we  yet  commonly  find  such  inconse- 
quent  beliefs  as  those  of  some  Africans  visited  })j  Schwein* 
furthi  who  shunned  certain  caves  from  dread  of  the  evil 
spirits  of  f ugitives  who  had  died  in  them. 

Incoherent  as  the  notions  of  a  futuie  life  are  at  first,  we 
have  to  note  their  leading  traits,  and  the  stages  of  their 
development  into  greater  coherence«  The  belief  is  originally 
qualified  and  partiaL  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  some 
think  resuscitation  depends  on  the  treatment  of  the  corpse — 
that  destruction  of  it  causes  annihUation.  Moreover,  the 
second  life  may  be  brought  to  a  violent  end :  the  dead  man's 
double  may  be  killed  afresh  in  battle ;  or  may  be  destroyed 
on  its  way  to  the  land  of  the  dead ;  or  may  be  devoured  by 
the  gods.  Further,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  caste-limitation : 
in  Tonga  it  is  supposed  that  only  the  chiefs  have  souls. 
Elsewhere,  resuscitation  is  said  to  depend  on  eonduct  and  its 
incidental  results.  Some  races  think  another  life  is  eamed 
by  braVery ;  as  do  the  Comanches,  who  anticipate  it  for 
good  men — those  who  are  daring  in  taking  scalps  and  steal- 
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Ing  hoMc».  Convcrsely,  "a  mild  and  unwarlike  tribe  of 
(Itmtotnnlft  •  •  •  wore  persuaded  that  to  die  by  any  other 
tlmii  a  natural  death,  was  to  forfeit  all  hope  of  life  hereafter, 
nnd  thorefore  left  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  the  beasts  and 
vulturo»/'  Or,  again,  revival  is  contingent  on  the  pleasure 
of  tho  godfl ;  as  among  the  ancient  Aryans,  who  prayed  for 
ftiiother  life  and  made  sacrifices  to  obtain  it.  And  there  is 
in  mnny  cases  a  tacit  supposition  that  the  second  life  is 
endod  by  a  second  and  final  death. 

Before  otherwise  considering  the  primitive  conception  of 
a  future  life^  we  will  glance  at  this  last  trait — its  duration. 

§  100.  One  of  the  experiences  suggesting  another  life» 
is  also  one  of  the  experiences  suggesting  a  limit  to  it ; 
namely,  the  appearance  of  the  dead  in  dreams.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  been,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out  this. 
Manifestly  the  dead  persons  recognized  in  dreams«  must  be 
persons  who  were  known  to  the  dreamers;  and  consequently, 
the  long  dead,  ceasing  to  be  dreamt  of,  cease  to  be  thought 
of  as  still  existing.  Savages  who,  like  the  Manganjas, 
"  expressly  ground  their  belief  in  a  future  life  on  the  fact 
that  their  friends  visit  them  in  their  sleep ; "  naturally  draw 
the  inference  that  when  their  friends  oease  to  visit  them  in 
their  sleep,  they  have  ceased  to  be.  Hence  the  contrast 
which  Sir  John  Lubbock  quotes  from  Du  Ghaillu.  Ask  a 
negro  ^  where  is  the  spirit  of  his  great-grandfather,  he  says 
he  does  not  know ;  it  is  done.  Ask  him  about  the  spirit  of 
his  father  or  brother  who  died  yesterday,  then  he  is  füll  of 
fear  and  terror."  And  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  when 
dealing  with  another  question,  the  evidence  fumished  by 
dreams  establishes  in  the  minds  of  the  Amazulu,  a  like 
marked  distinction  between  the  souls  of  the  lately  dead 
and  the  souls  of  the  long  dead ;  which  they  think  have  died 
utterly. 

How  the  notion  of  a  temporaiy  after-life  grows  into  the 
notion  of  an  enduring  after-life,  we  must  leave  nnconsideied^ 
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For  present  purposes  it  suffices  to  point  out  that  the  notion 
of  an  enduring  after-life  is  reached  through  stages. 

§  101.  What  is  the  character  of  this  after-life:  here 
believed  in  vaguely  and  in  a  variable  way ;  here  believed  in 
as  lasting  for  a  time ;  here  believed  in  as  permanent  ? 

Sundry  of  the  funeral  rites  described  in  a  foregoing 
chapter,  imply  that  the  life  which  goes  on  after  death  is 
Bupposed  to  dififer  in  nothing  from  this  life.  The  Ghinooks 
assert  that  at  night  the  dead  "  awake  and  get  up  to  search 
for  food."  No  doubt  it  is  with  a  like  belief  in  the  necessity 
for  satisfying  their  material  wants,  that  the  Comanches 
think  the  dead  "are  permitted  to  visit  the  earth  at  night, 
bat  must  retum  at  daylight" — a  superstition  reminding  us 
of  one  still  current  in  Europe.  Among  South  American 
tribes,  too,  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  an  unvaried  con- 
tinuation  of  the  first :  death  being,  as  the  Yucatan  Indians 
say,  "merely  one  of  the  accidents  of  life."  The  Tupis 
buried  the  dead  body  in  the  house  "in  a  sitting  posture 
with  food  before  it ;  for  there  were  some  who  believed  that 
the  spirit  went  to  sport  among  the  mountains,  and  retumed 
there  to  eat  and  to  take  rest." 

Where  the  future  life  is  thought  of  as  divided  from  the 
present  by  a  more  decided  break,  we  still  find  it  otherwise 
contrasted  in  little  or  nothing.  What  is  said  of  the  Fijians 
may  be  said  of  others.  After  death  they  ''plant,  live  in 
fomilies,  fight,  and  in  short  do  much  as  people  in  this 
World."    Let  us  note  the  general  agreement  on  this  point. 

§  102.  The  provisions  they  count  upon,  differ  &om  the 
provisions  they  have  been  aecustomed  to,  only  in  being 
better  and  more  abundant.  The  Innuits  expect  to  feast  on 
reindeer-meat ;  after  death  the  Creek  goes  where  "game  is 
plenty  and  goods  very  cheap,  where  com  grows  all  the  year 
round  and  the  Springs  of  pure  water  are  never  dried  up ;" 
the  Comanches  look  forward  to  hunting  buffaloes  which  are 
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"  abundant  and  fat ; "  while  the  Patagonians  hope  "to  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  being  etemally  drunk."  The  concepüon 
diflfers  elsewhere  only  as  the  food,  etc.,  diflfers.  The  people  of 
the  New  Hebrides  believe  that  in  the  next  life  "the  cocoa- 
nuts  aud  the  bread-fruit  are  finer  in  quality,  and  so  abundant 
in  quantity  as  never  to  be  exhausted."  Arriaga  says  that  the 
Peruvians  "  do  not  know,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  other, 
any  greater  happiness  than  to  have  a  good  fann  wherefrom 
to  eat  and  to  drink."  And  pastoral  peoples  show  a  kindred 
adjustment  of  belief:  the  Todas  think  that  after  death  their 
buifaloes  join  them,  to  supply  milk  as  before. 

With  like  food  and  drink  there  go  like  oecupations.  The 
Tasmanians  expected  "to  pursue  the  chase  with  unwearied 
ardour  and  nnfailing  success."  Besides  killing  unlimited 
game  in  their  heaven,  the  Dakotahs  look  f  orward  to  **  war  with 
their  former  enemies."  And,  reminded  as  we  thus  are  of  the 
daily  fighting  and  feasting  anticipated  by  the  Scandinavians, 
we  are  shown  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas  among  peoples 
remote  in  habitat  and  race.  To  see  how  vivid  these  ideas 
are,  we  must  recall  the  observances  they  entail. 

§  103.  Bocks  of  travel  have  familiarized  most  readers  with 
the  custom  of  burying  a  dead  man's  movables  with  him. 
This  custom  elaborates  as  social  development  goes  through 
its  earlier  stages.  Here  are  a  few  illustrations,  joined  with 
the  constructions  we  must  put  upoii  them. 

The  dead  savage,  having  to  hunt  and  to  fight,  must  be 
armed«  Hence  the  deposit  of  weapons  and  implements  with 
the  corpse.  The  Tongous  races  have  these,  with  other  be- 
longings,  "  placed  on  their  grave,  to  be  ready  for  Service  the 
moment  they  awake  from  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
temporary  repose."  And  a  like  course  is  followed  by  the 
Kalmucks,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Iroquois,  the  Araucanians, 
the  Inland  Negroes,  the  Nagas,  and  by  tribes,  savage  and 
semi-civilized,  too  numerous  to  mention:  some  of  whom, 
too,  recognizing  the  kindred  needs  of  women  and  children. 
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boiy  with  women  their  domestic  appliances  and  with  children 
their  toys. 

The  departed  other-self  will  need  clothes.  Hence  tbe 
Abipones  "hang  a  garment  £rom  a  tree  near  the  place  of 
interment,  for  him  [the  dead  man]  to  put  on  if  he  chooses 
to  come  out  of  the  grave ; "  £ind  hence  the  Dahomans,  along 
with  other  property,  bury  with  the  deceased  "  a  piece  of  cloth 
as  a  change  of  raiment  when  arriving  in  dead-land."  This 
pioviding  of  weanng  apparel  (sometimes  their  "  best  robes  " 
in  which  they  are  wrapped  at  burial,  sometimes  an  annual 
supply  of  fresh  clothes  placed  on  their  skeletons«  as  among 
the  Patagonians)  goes  along  with  the  depositing  of  jewels 
and  other  valued  things.  Often  interment  of  the  deceased's 
''goods"  with  him  is  specified  generally;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  SamoyedSi  the  Western  Australians,  the  Damaras,  the 
Inland  Negroes,  the  New  Zealanders«  With  the  dead  Pata- 
gonian  were  left  whatever  "  the  deceased  had  while  alive ;  ** 
with  the  Naga, "  any  article  to  which  he  or  she  may  have 
been  particularly  attached  during  life;"  with  the  Guiana 
people,  "  the  chief  treasures  which  they  possessed  in  life ; " 
with  the  Papuan  of  New  Guinea,  bis  "  arms  and  Ornaments ;  '* 
with  a  Peruvian  Ynca,  "bis  plate  and  jewels;"  with  the 
Ancient  Mexican,  *'  bis  garments,  precious  stones/'  etc. ;  with 
tbe  Gbibcha»  bis  gold,  emeralds,  and  other  treasures.  With 
tbe  body  of  the  late  Queen  of  Madagascar  were  placed  "  an 
iomiense  number  of  silk  dresses,  native  silk  cloths,  Ornaments, 
glasseSi  a  table  and  chairs,  a  box  containing  11,000  dollars 
•  •  .  and  many  other  things."  By  the  Mishmis,  all  the 
things  necessary  for  a  person  whilst  living  are  placed  in 
a  bouse  built  over  the  grave.  And  in  Old  Calabar,  a  house 
is  built  on  the  beach  to  contain  the  deceased*s  possessions, 
"  together  with  a  bed,  that  the  gbost  may  not  sleep  upon  the 
lloor."  To  such  an  extent  is  this  provision  for  the  future  life 
of  the  deceased  carried,  as,  in  many  cases,  to  entail  great 
evil  on  the  survivors.  Among  the  Fantees  "a  funeral  is 
usually  absolute  ruin  to  a  poor  family."    The  Dyaks,  besides 
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the  deceased's  property,  bury  with  him  sometimes  large 
sums  of  money,  and  other  valuables ;  so  that  "  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  father  unfortuuate  in  bis  family,  is  by  the 
death  of  bis  children  reduced  to  poverty."  And  in  some 
extinct  societies  of  America,  nothing  but  the  deceased's  land, 
which  they  were  unable  to  put  into  bis  grave,  remained  for 
bis  widow  and  children. 

Carr)äng  out  consistently  this  conception  of  the  second 
life,  uncivilized  peoples  infer  that,  not  only  bis  inanimate 
possessions,  but  also  bis  animate  possessions,  will  be  needed 
by  the  deceased.  Hence  the  slaughter  of  bis  live  stock. 
With  the  Kiighiz  chief  are  deposited  "  bis  favourite  borses," 
äs  also  with  the  Yakut,  the  Comanche,  the  Fatagonian ;  with 
the  Borghoo,  bis  borse  and  dog ;  with  the  Bedouin,  bis  camel ; 
with  the  Damara,  bis  cattle ;  with  the  Toda,  in  former  times, 
"  bis  entire  berd ; "  and  the  Vatean,  wben  about  to  die,  bas 
bis  pigs  first  tied  to  bis  wrist  by  a  cord  and  then  killed. 
Where  the  life  led,  instead  of  having  being  predatory  or 
pastoral,  bas  been  agricultural,  the  same  idea  prompts  a 
kindred  practice.  Among  the  Indians  of  Peru,  writes 
Tschudi,  "  a  small  bag  with  cocoa,  maize,  quinua,  etc.,  is  laid 
beside  the  dead,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  sow 
the  fields  in  the  other  world." 

§  104.  Logically  developed,  the  primitive  belief  implies 
sometbing  more — it  implies  that  the  deceased  will  need  not 
only  bis  weapons  and  implements,  bis  clotbing,  omaments, 
and  other  movables,  togetber  with  bis  domestic  animals ;  but 
also  that  he  will  want  human  companionship  and  Services. 
The  attendance  be  had  before  death  must  be  renewed  afber 
death. 

Hence  the  immolations  which  bave  prevoiled,  and  still 
prevail,  so  widely.  The  custom  of  sacrificing  wives,  and 
slaves,  and  friends,  develops  as  society  advances  througb  its 
carlier  stages,  and  the  theory  of  another  life  becomes  more 
definite.  Among  the  Fuegians,  the  Andamanese, 
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the  Anstralians,  the   Tasmanians,   with   their  radimentary 

social  Organization 3,  wives  are  not  billed  to  accompany  dead 

hnsbands ;  or  if  they  are,  the  practice  ia  not  general  enough 

be  specified  in  the  accounts  given  of  them.      Biit  it  i9 

practice  shown  us  by  more  advanced  peoples :  in  Polynesia, 

ly  the  New  Caledoniana,  by  the  Fijians,  and  occasionally  by 

the  ]es3  barbarous  Tongans — in  America,  by  the  Chinooks, 

the  Caribs,  the  Dakotahs — in  Africa,  by  the  Congo  people, 

tue  Inland  Negroes,  the  Coast  Negroes,  and  moat  estensively 

by  the  Dabotnans.  To  attend  the  dead  in  the  other 

World,  captives  taken  in  war  are  sacrificed  by  the  Caribs,  Ihe 

Dakotahs,  the  Chinooks ;  and  without  emunerating  the  savage 

and  semi-aavage  peoples  who  do  the  like,  I  will  only  further 

instance  the  survival  of  the  naage  among  the  Homeric  Greeks, 

,when  alaying  (though  with  another  assigned  motive)  twelve 

)jan3  at  the  funcral  pyre  of  Patroclus.     Similarly  with 

imestics :  a  dead  man's  alaves  are  slain  by  the  Kyans  and 

le  MUanaus  of  Borneo ;  the  Zulus  kill  a  king's  valets ;  tlie 

iland  Negroes  kill  hia  eunuchs  to  accompany  hia  wivea; 

Coast  Negi'oes  poison  or  decapitato  bis  confidential  ser- 

Vants.  Further,  there  ia  in  aome  caaea  an  immo- 

lation  of  friends.     In  Fiji,  a  leading  man's  cbief  friend  is 

sacrificed  to   accompany  him;  and  among   the  sanguinary 

peopleg  of  tropical  Africa,  a  like  cnstom  exists. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  considerably- advanced  societies  of 
ancient  America  that  such  arrangements  for  the  future  con- 
venience  of  the  dead  were  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care. 
In  Mexico,  every  great  -man'a  chaplain  was  slain,  that  he 
ntight  perform  for  bim  the  religioua  ceremonies  in  tbe  next 
life  as  in  this.  Among  the  Indiana  of  Vera  Paz,  "  when  a 
lord  was  dying,  they  immediately  killed  as  many  slavea  as  he 
had,  that  they  might  precede  him  and  prepare  the  houae 
for  their  master."  Besidea  other  atlendants,  the  Mexicana 
"sacrificed  some  of  the  iiregularly-formed  men,  whom  the 
king  had  collected  in  his  palacea  for  his  entertainment,  in 
ler  that  they  might  give  him  the  same  pleasure  in  tUs 
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other  World."  Of  course,  such  elaborate  precautions  that  the 
deceased  should  not  lack  hereafber  any  advantages  he  had 
enjoyed  here,  entailed  enormous  bloodshed.  By  the  Mexicans 
*'  the  number  of  the  victims  was  proportioned  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  funeral,  and  amounted  sometimes,  as  several  historians 
affirm,  to  200."  In  Peru,  when  an  Ynca  died,  "  his  attend- 
ants  and  favourite  concubines,  amounting  somethnes,  it 
is  Said,  to  a  thousand,  were  immolated  on  his  tomb."  And 
until  the  reign  of  Soui-Zin,  when  a  Japanese  emperor  died 
"  on  enterrait  avec  lui  tous  ceux  qui,  de  son  vivant,  appro- 
chaient  sa  personne." 

The  intensity  of  the  faith  prompting  such  customs,  we 
shall  the  better  conceive  on  leaming  that  the  victims  are 
often  willing,  and  occasionally  anxious,  to  die.  Among  the 
Guaranis  in  old  times,  some  faithful  foUowers  ''sacrificed 
themselves  at  the  grave  of  a  chiet"  A  dead  Ynca's  wives 
"  volunteered  to  be  killed,  and  their  number  was  often  such 
that  the  officers  were  obliged  to  interfere,  saying  that  enough 
had  gone  at  present ; "  and  "  some  of  the  women,  in  order 
that  their  faithful  Service  might  be  held  in  more  esteem^ 
finding  that  there  was  delay  in  completing  the  tomb,  would 
hang  themselves  up  by  their  own  hair,  and  so  kill  them- 
selves." Similarly  of  the  Chibchas,  Simon  says  that  with 
acorpse  "they  interred  the  wives  and  slaves  who  most 
wished  it."  Of  Tonquin  in  past  times  Tavemier  wrote — 
"  Many  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Court  will  needs  be  buried 
alive  with  him  [the  dead  king]  for  to  serve  him  in  the  places 
where  he  is  to  go."  In  Africa  it.  is  the  same  even  now. 
Among  the  Yorubans,  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  "  many 
of  his  friends  swallow  poison,"  and  are  entombed  with  him. 
Formerly  in  Congo,  "when  the  king  was  buried  a  dozen 
young  maids  leapt  into  the  grave  .  •  •  and  were  buried 
alive  to  serve  him  in  the  other  world.  These  maids  were 
then  so  eager  for  this  Service  to  their  deceased  prince,  that, 
in  striving  who  should  be  first,  they  killed  one  another." 
And  in  Dahomey,  immediately  the  king  dies,   his  wives 
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begin  to  destroy  all  his  fumiture  and  things  of  value,  as 
well  as  their  own ;  and  to  murder  one  another.  On  one 
occasion  285  of  the  women  were  thus  killed  before  the  new 
king  could  stop  it* 

These  immolations  sometimes  follow  the  deaths  of  the 
young.  Eane  says  a  Chinook  chief  wished  to  kill  his  wife, 
that  she  might  accompany  his  dead  son  to  the  other  world  ; 
and  in  Aneiteum,  on  the  death  of  a  beloved  child,  the 
mother,  aunt,  or  grandmother,  is  strangled  that  she  may 
accompany  it  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

As  further  quaUfying  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on 
sanguinary  customs  of  this  kind,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
not  only  are  inferiors  and  dependents  sacrificed  at  a  funeral, 
with  or  without  their  assent,  but  that  the  superiors  themselves 
in  some  cases  decide  to  die.  Fiji  is  not  the  only  place  where 
people  advancing  in  years  are  buried  alive  by  their  dutiful 
children.  The  like  practice  holds  in  Vate,  where  an  old  chief 
requests  his  sons  to  destroy  him  in  this  way. 

§  105.  Gonceived  as  like  the  first  in  its  needs  and  occupa- 
tions  and  pleasures,  the  second  lifo  is  conceived  as  like  the 
first  in  its  social  arrangements.  Subordination,  both  domestic 
and  public,  is  expected  to  be  the  same  hereafter  as  here.  A 
few  specific  Statements  to  this  effect  may  be  added  to  the 
foregoing  implications. 

Cook  States  that  the  Tahitians  divided  the  departed  into 
classes  similar  to  those  existing  among  themselves;  or,  as 
Ellis  re-states  it,  "  those  who  were  kings  or  Areois  in  this 
World  were  the  same  there  for  ever."  The  creed  of  the 
Tongans,  too,  i*epresents  deceased  persons  as  organized  after 
the  System  of  ranks  existing  in  Tonga.  The  like  holds  in 
Fiji ;  where  it  "  is  most  repugnant  to  the  native  mind " 

*  We  hare  here  a  clue  to  the  anomalous  fact  that,  in  eundij  of  these 
^frican  kingdoms,  everjUiing  is  giyen  over  to  plunder  and  murder  after  a 
king's  death.  The  caee  of  Ashantee,  where  the  relatives  of  the  king  oommit 
the  destruction,  shows  us  that  it  is  aU  a  sequence  of  the  supposed  dutj  to 
go  and  serre  the  king  in  anothr^r  life. 
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that  a  Chief  should  appear  in  the  other  world  unattended. 
The  Chibchas  thought  that  in  the  future  life,  they  would 
"  be  attended  to  by  their  servants,  as  in  the  present"  So,  too, 
is  it  among  the  EUIl-tribes  of  India:  the  heaven  of  the 
Xareus  **  has  its  rulers  and  its  subjects ; "  and  in  the  Kookie 
heaven,  the  ghost  of  every  enemy  a  mtm  has  slain  becomes 
his  slave.  With  African  races  the  like  holds.  According 
to  the  creed  of  the  Dahomans,  classes  are  the  same  in  the 
second  life  as  in  the  first  By  Kaffirs  the  political  and 
social  relations  after  death  are  supposed  to  remain  as  before. 
And  a  kindred  conception  is  implied  among  the  Akkra 
Negroes,  by  their  assertion  that  in  the  rainy  season,  their 
guardian  gods  go  on  a  visit  to  the  supreme  god. 

That  this  analogy  persists  in  the  conceptions  of  higher 
races,  scarcely  needs  saying.  The  legend  of  the  descent  of 
Ishtar,  the  Assyrian  Yenus,  shows  us  that  the  residence 
of  the  Assyrian  dead  had,  like  Assyria,  its  despotic  ruler, 
with  oflQcers  levying  tribute.  So,  too,  in  the  under- 

world  of  the  Greeks.  We  have  the  dread  Aides,  with  his 
wife  Persephone,  as  rulers ;  we  have  Minos  "  giving  sentence 
from  his  throne  to  the  dead,  whUe  they  sat  and  stood  around 
the  prince,  asking  his  dooms ; "  and  Achilles,  is  thus  addressed 
by  Ulysses  : — "  For  of  old,  in  the  days  of  thy  life,  we  Argives 
gave  thee  one  honour  with  the  gods,  and  now  thou  art  a  great 
prince  here  among  the  dead."  And  while  departed  men  are 
thus  under  political  and  social  relations  like  those  of  living 
men,  so  are  the  celestials.  Zeus  Stands  to  the  rest  "  exactly 
in  the  same  relation  that  an  absolute  moncu*ch  does  to  the 
aristocracy  of  which  he  is  the  head.**  Nor  did 

Hebrew  ideas  of  another  life,  when  they  arose,  fail  to  yield 
like  analogies.  Originally  meaning  simply  the  grave,  or,  in  a 
vague  way,  the  place  or  State  of  the  dead,  Sheol,  when 
acquiring  the  more  definite  meaning  of  a  miserable  place  for 
the  dead,  a  Hebrew  Hades,  and  afterwards  developing  into 
a  place  of  torture,  Gehenna,  introduces  us  to  a  form  of 
diabolical  government  having  gradations.     And  though,  as 
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the  conception  of  life  in  the  Hebrew  heaven  elaborated, 
the  ascribed  arrangements  did  not»  like  those  of  the  Greeks, 
parallel  terrestrial  arrangements  domestically,  they  did  poli- 
tically.  Ab  some  commentators  express  it,  there  is  implied 
a  "court"  of  celestial  beings.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ahab,  6od  is  represented  as  taking  Council  with  his 
attendants  and  accepting  a  Suggestion.  There  is  a  heavenly 
army,  spoken  of  as  divided  into  legions.  There  are  arch- 
angels  set  over  different  elements  and  over  different  peoples  : 
these  deputy-gods  being,  in  so  far,  analogous  to  the  minor 
gods  of  the  Greek  Pantheon.  The  chief  difference  is  that 
their  powers  are  more  distinctly  deputed,  and  their  Subordi- 
nation greater.  Though  here,  too,  the  Subordination  is  incom- 
plete :  we  read  of  wars  in  heaven,  and  of  rebellious  angels 
cast  down  to  Tartarus.  That  this  parallelism  con- 

tinued  down  to  late  Christian  times,  is  abundantly  shown. 
In  1407,  Petit,  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  represented  God  as  a  feudal  sovereign,  Heaven  as  a 
feudal  kingdom,  and  Lucifer  as  a  rebellious  vassaL  "  He 
deceived  numbers  of  angels,  and  brought  them  over  to  his 
party,  so  that  they  were  to  do  him  homage  and  obedience,  as 
to  their  sovereign  lord,  and  be  no  way  subject  to  God ; 
and  Lucifer  was  to  hold  his  govemment  in  like  manner  to 
God,  and  independent  of  all  subjection  to  him.  ...  St 
Michael,  on  discovering  his  intentions,  came  to  him,  and 
Said  that  he  was  acting  very  wrong."  "  A  battle  ensued 
between  them,  and  many  of  the  angels  took  part  on  either 
side,  but  the  greater  number  were  for  St.  Michael."  That 
a  kindred  view  was  held  by  our  Protestant  Milton,  is 
obvious. 

§  1Ö6.  Along  with  this  parallelism  between  the  social 
Systems  of  the  two  lives,  may  fitly  be  named  the  closeness 
of  communion  between  them.  The  second  life  is  originally 
allied  to  the  first  by  frequency  and  directness  of  intercourse. 
In  Dahomey»   many   immolations    are  due  to   the   alleged 
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need  for  periodically  Bupplyiog  the  depatted  monarch  wifh 
fresh  attendants  in  the  shadowy  world;  and  furüier,  "what 
ever  action,  however  trivial,  is  done  by  the  King,  ,  .  .  Itmust 
be  dutifully  reported  by  eome  male  or  female  messenger  to 
the  pateraal  ghost."  Among  the  EafEirs  the  system.of  appeal 
from  subordinates  to  superiois,  is  extended  so  as  to  include 
those  who  have  passed  into  the  other-life:  "the  departed 
spirit  of  a  Chief  belng  aometimes  invoked  to  compel  a  man's 
ancestors  to  bless  him."  Änd  with  this  may  be  named  a 
stiU  atranger  instancc — the  extenaion  of  trading  traneactions 
from  the  one  life  into  the  other :  money  being  borrowed  "  in 
this  life,  to  be  repaid  with  heavy  interest  in  the  nexL" 

In  this  respect,  as  in  other  respects,  the  conceptions  of 
civilized  races  have  but  slowly  diverged  from  those  of  savage 
races.  On  reading  that  irheu  tribes  of  the  Amazula  are 
hostile,  the  ancestral  spirits  of  the  one  tribe  go  to  fight  those 
of  the  other,  we  are  reminded  of  the  supematural  beings 
who,  siding  some  with  Greeks  and  some  with  Trojans,  joined 
in  the  combat ;  and  we  are  also  reminded  that  the  Jews 
thought  "  the  angels  of  the  nations  fought  in  heaven  whea 
their  allotted  peoples  made  war  on  earth."  Further,  we  are 
reminded  that  the  creed  of  Christendom,  under  its  pre- 
dominant  foitn,  implies  a  considerable  commiinion  between 
those  in  the  one  life  and  those  in  the  other.  The  living  pray 
for  the  dead ;  and  the  canouized  dead  are  asked  to  intercede 
OD  behalf  of  the  living. 

§  107.  The  second  life,  being  originally  conceived  aa  re- 
peating  the  first  in  other  respects,  is  originally  conceived  as 
repeating  it  in  conduct,  sentiments,  and  ethical  coda 

According  to  the  Thibetan  cosmogony,  the  gods  fought 
among  themselves.  The  Fijlan  gods  "  are  proud  and  revenge- 
ful,  and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  each  other,  and  are,  in 
fact,  savages  like  themselves,"  Their  names  of  honour  are 
"  the  adulterer,"  "  the  woman-atealer,"  "  the  brain-eater,"  "  the 
murderer."     And  the  gboat  of  a  Fijian  chief,  on  arriving  in 
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ihe  other  world,  recommends  himself  by  the  boast — "  I  have 
destroyed  many  towns,  and  slain  many  in  war."  This  paral- 
lelism  between  the  Standards  of  conduct  in  the  two  lives, 
tjrpicai  as  it  is  of  parallelisms  every where  repeated  in  lower 
stages  of  progress,  reminds  us  of  like  parallelisms  between 
ihe  Standards  of  those  early  peoples  whose  literatures  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Of  the  after-life  of  the  departed  Greeks,  under  its  ethical 
aspect,  the  traits  are  but  indistinct.  Such  as  we  may  per- 
ceive,  however,  confonn  to  those  of  Greek  daily  life.  In 
Hades,  Achilles  thinks  of  vengeance,  and  rejoices  in  the 
account  of  his  son's  success  in  battle;  Ajax  is  still  angry 
because  Ulysses  defeated  him;  and  the  image  of  Hercules 
goes  about  threateningly,  frightening  the  ghosts  around 
him.  In  the  upper  world  it  is  the  same :  "  the  struggle 
on  earth  is  only  the  counterpart  of  the  struggle  in  heaven." 
Mars  is  represented  as  honoured  by  the  titles  of  "  baue  of 
mortals/'  and  *' blood-stainer."  Jealousy  and  revenge  are 
ruling  motives.  Tricking  each  other,  the  immortals  also 
delude  men  by  failse  appearances — even  combine,  as  Zeus  and 
Athene  did,  to  prompt  the  breaking  of  treaties  solemnly 
8wom  to.  Easily  offended  and  implacable,  they  are  feared 
just  as  his  demons  are  feared  by  the  primitive  man.  And 
the  one  act  sure  to  be  resented,  is  disregard  of  observances 
which  express  Subordination.  As  among  the  Amazulu  at  the 
present  time,  the  anger  of  ancestral  spirits  is  to  be  dreaded 
only  when  they  have  not  been  duly  lauded,  or  have  been 
neglected  when  oxen  were  killed;  as  among  the  Tahitians 
"the  only  crimes  that  were  visited  by  the  displeasure  of 
their  deities  were  the  neglect  of  some  rite  or  ceremony,  or 
the  failing  to  fumish  required  offerings;"  so  the  ascribed 
character  of  the  Olympians  is  such  that  the  one  unforgive- 
al  e  oflfence  is  neglect  of  propitiations.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  note  that  the  imredeemed  brutality  implied  by  the 
stories  of  the  earlier  gods,  is,  in  the  stories  of  the  later, 
considerably  mitigated;  in  correspondence   with    tlie   miti- 

o 
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(^UnH  til  tiurlmi'iHiii  ikttoudit^  the  progress  of  Greek  civili- 

Niii  in  llw  iiHcribod  raoral  Standard  of  the  Hebrew  other- 
llfn,  (In  Uli  l'iiil  tu  soe  a  kindred  simüarity,  if  a  leas  complete 
iintt,  HiilHirdiimtioQ  is  still  the  supreme  virtue.  If  this  ia 
i1Iii|>lit}'iid,  wrong  acls  are  condpned.or  are  not  supposed  to  he 
uiiiti^.  Tho  obedient  Abraham  is  applaiided  for  his  readi- 
iiüNs  to  sacri&ce  Isaac:  theie  is  no  sign  of  blame  for  so 
nutdily  acccpting  the  tnurderous  Suggestion  of  his  dream  as  a 
dietnte  from  heaven.  The  masaacre  of  the  Amalekites  by 
ilivine  oommand,  is  completed  by  the  mercüess  Samuel  with- 
out  check ;  and  there  is  tacit  condemnation  of  the  more  merciful 
SauL  But  though  the  God  of  the  Hebrewa  is  repreaented  as 
liardening  Phaiaoh'a  heart,  and  as  sending  a  lying  spirit  to 
deceive  Ahab  through  his  prophets ;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
ethical  codes  of  heaven  aod  paradise,  while  refiecting  the 
Code  of  a  people  in  some  respecta  baibarous,  reflect  the  code 
of  a  people  in  other  respecta  morally  superior.  Justice  and 
mercy  enter  iato  the  moral  standarda  of  both  lives  (as  ex- 
pressed by  the  prophets,  at  least),  in  a  degree  Dot  shown  us 
in  the  moral  standarda  of  lowei  men. 

$  108.  And  bere  we  are  introduced  to  tbe  fact  remaining 
to  be  noted — the  divergence  of  tbe  civilized  idea  from  the 
savage  idea.    Let  ua  glance  at  the  chief  contrasta. 

The  complete  substantiality  of  the  second  life  as  originally 
conceived,  following  necessarily  from  the  conception  of  the 
other-self  as  quite  aubstantial,  the  foregoing  evidence  clearly 
showB  US.  Somehow  keeping  himself  out  of  a^ht,  the  de- 
ceased  eats,  drinks,  hunt«,  and  fights  as  before.  How  material 
his  life  is  supposed  to  be,  we  See  in  auch  facta  aa  that,  among 
the  KafKrs,  a  deceaaed's  weapons  are  "broken  or  beut  lest 
the  ghost,  during  some  midnight  retum  to  air,  should  do 
injury  with  them,"  and  that  an  Auetrallan  cuts  oCT  the  right 
thumb  of  a  slain  enemy,  that  the  ghost  may  he  unable  to 
throw  B  spear.  Eridently,  destraction  of  the  body  by 
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buniing  or  otherwise.  tending  to  produce  a  quEilified  notion  of 
therevived  other-self,  tenda  to  produce  a  qiialificd  notioa  oß 
ttie  othep-life,  pliysicülly  conaidered.  ■  The  rise  of  tliia  qualified^ 
notion  we  may  see  in  the  practice  of  burnmg  or  breaking  or 
cutting  to  pieces  the  things  intendcd  for  the  dead  man'a  use, 
We  have  already  noted  casea  (§  84)  in  wliieh  food  plitced  with 
the  corpse  is  biirnt  along  witli  It ;  and  elsewhere,  in  pursuauce 
of  the  same  idea,  the  property  is  bumt  In  Afric«,  this  is  com- 
mon, Among  the  Kooseas  the  widows  of  chiefa  "burn  all 
the  household  ut^ueila;"  tlie  Bagos  (Coast  Negroes)  do  the 
like,  and  iuclude  all  their  storea  of  food :  "  eveu  their  rice  is 
not  saved  froni  theflames."  It  is  a  cnstom  of  the  Comanches 
to  bum  the  deceased'a  weapons.  Frauklin  says  of  the  Chippe- 
wayans,  "  no  article  is  apared  by  theae  unhappy  men  when  a 
near  relative  dies ;  their  clolhes  and  tents  are  cut  to  pieces, 
their  guna  broken,  and  every  other  weapou  rendered  useleaa." 
Obvioualy  the  implication  ia  that  the  ghosta  of  these  posses- 
sions  go  with  the  deceased ;  and  the  accompanyiug  beliel 
that  the  second  life  iß  phyaically  unlike  the  first,  is  in  aome 
cases  expressed :  it  is  aaid  that  the  essences  of  the  offeringa 
luade  are  consumed  by  departed  souls  aud  not  the  siibstances 
of  them.  More  decided  atill  aeems  to  be  the  cou- 

oeived  ■  eontrast  indicatod  by  Jestroying  modela  of  tlie  de- 
led's  pOBsessions.  Thia  practice,  prevaihug  among  the 
t  Chinese,  was  lately  afresh  witnessed  by  Mr.  J.  Thomson  ; 
iwho  descriljes  two  lamenting  widowa  of  a  dead  mandarin 
Pwliom  he  saw  giving  to  theflames  "huge  paper-models  ot 
ies  and  fumiture,  boats  and  sedans,  ladies-in-waiting  and 
I  genÜemen-pages."  Clearly.  aiiother  lite  in  which  the  burnt 
f  «emblances  of  things  are  useful,  luust  be  figured  aa  of  a  very 
f  Bhftdowy  kind. 

The  activitiea  and  gratifications  of  the  second  life,'  origt- 
fsally  conceived  as  identloal  with  thoae  of  the  firat,  corae 
T  in  course  of  Urne  to  be  conceived  aa  more  or  less  iinlike 
I  theu.  Besides  seeing  that  at  firat  the  predatory  raoea  look 
rforward  to  predatory  occupatious,  and  that  races  liviiig  by 
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agriculture  expect  to  plant  and  reap  as  before ;  we  see  that 
even  where  there  is  reached  the  advanced  social  State  implied 
by  the  use.of  money,  the  burial  of  money  with  the  body 
shows  the  belief  that  there  will  be  buying  and  selling  in  the 
secondriife ;.  and  where  sham  coins  made  of  tinsel  are  bumt, 
there  ^remains  the.same  impUcation,  But  parallelism  passes 
intoidivergenoe.  Without  trying  to  trace  the  changes,  it  will 
suffiee  if  we  tum  to  the  current  description  of  a  hereafber,' 
in  which  the.  daily  oceupations  and  amusements  find  no 
place,  And  in  which  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
manriage.  Still,  being  conceived  as  a  lif e  in  which  all  the 
days  are  Sundays,  passed  "where  congregations  ne'er  break 
up/'  it  is  conceived  as  akin  to  a  part  of  the  present  life, 
though  not  to  the  average  of  it 

Again,  the  supposed  form  of  social  order  becomes  partially 
unlike  the  known  form.  Type  of  government,  caste  dis- 
tinctions,  servile  institutions,  are  originally  transferred  from 
the  experiences  here  to  the  imaginations  of  the  hereafter. 
But  thx)ugh  in  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the  most 
civilized,  the  analogy  between  the  social  Orders  of  the  first 
and  the  second.  lives  does  not  wholly  disappear,  the  second 
deviates  a  good  deal  from  the  firat.  Though  the  gradations 
implied  by  a  hierarchy  of  archangels,  angels,  etc.,  bear  some 
relation  to  the  gradations  seen  around  us;  yet  they  are 
thought  of  as  otherwise  based:  .such  inequalities  as  are 
imagined  have  a  difierent  origin. 

Similarly  respecting  the  ethical  conceptions  and  the  im- 
plied sentiments.  Along  with  the  emotional  modifications 
that  have  taken  place  during  civilization,  there  have  gone 
modifications  in  the  beliefs  respecting  the  code  of  con- 
duct  and  the  measure  of  goodness  in  the  life  to  come.  The 
religion  of  enmity,  which  makes  international  revenge  a  duty 
and  successful  retaliation  a  glory,  is  to  be  wholly  abandoned ; 
and  the  religion  of  amity  to  be  unqualified.  Still,  in  certain 
respects  the  feelings  and  motives  now  dominant  are  to 
reiuain  dominant.     The  desire  for  approbation,  which  is  a 
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ruling  passion  here,  is  represented  as  being  a  ruling  passion 
hereafter.  The  giving  of  praise  and  receiving  of  approval 
are  figured  as^tfae  ohief  sources  of  happiness« 

Lastly,  tre  abserve  tÄat  the  two  lives  become  more  widely 
disconnected.  At  first  perpetual  intercourse  between  those 
in  the  one  and  those  in  the  other,  is  believed  to  be  going 
on.  The  sarage  daily  propitiates  the  dead;  and  the  dead 
are  supposed  daily  to  aid  of  hinder  the  acts  of  the  living. 
This  close  communion,  *  persisting  throughout  the  earlier 
stages  of  civilization,  gradually  becomes  less  dose.  Though 
by  paying  priests  to  say  masses  for  departed  souls,  and  by 
invocations  of  saints  for  help,  this  exchange  of  Services  has 
been,  and  stül  continues  to*  be>  generally  shown;  yet  the 
cessation  of  such  practices  among  the  most  advanced,  implies 
a  complete  sundering  of  the  two  lives  in  their  thoughts. 

Thus,  then,  as  the  idea  of  death  gets  gradually  marked 
ofT  from  the  idea  of  suspended  animation ;  and  as  the  antici- 
pated  resurrection  comes  to  be  thought-  of  as  more  and  more 
remote ;  so  the  distinction  between  the'  second  life  and  the 
first  life,  grows,  little  by  little,  decidei-  The  second  life 
diveiges  by  becoming  less  material ;  h^p  becoming  more 
unlike  in  its  occupations ;  by  having  another  kind  of  social 
oider ;  by  presenting  gratifications  more  remote  from  those 
of  the  senses;  and  by  the  higher  Standard  of  conduct  it 
assumes.  And  while  thus  dififerentiating  in  nature,  the  second 
life  separates  more  widely  from  the  first.  Communion  de- 
creases;  and  there  is  an  increasing  interval  between  the 
ending  of  the  one  and  the  beginning  of  the  otiier. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE  IDEAS   OF  ANOTHER  WORLD 

§  109.  While  describing  in  the  last  chapter,  the  ideas  of 
another  life,  I  have  quoted  passages  which  imply  ideas  of 
another  world.  The  two  sets  of  ideas  are  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  the  one  cannot  be  treated  without  occasional 
reference  to.  the  other.  I  have,  however,  reserved  the  second 
for  separate  treatment;  both  because  the  question  of  the 
locality  in  which  another  life  is  supposed  to  be  passed,  is 
a  separate,  question,  and  because  men's  conceptions  of  that 
locality  undergo  modifications  which  it  will  be  instructive  to 
trace. 

We  shäil  find  that  l)y  a  process  akin  to  the  processes 
lately  contemplated,  the  place  of  residence  for  the  dead 
diverges  slowly  from  the  place  of  residence  for  the  living. 

§  110.  Originally  the  two  coincide :  the  savage  imagines 
his  dead  relatives  are  close  at  band.  If  he  renews  the 
supplies  of  food  ^^t  their  graves,  and  otherwise  propitiates 
them/the  implication  is  that  they  are  not  far  away,  or  that 
they  ^will  SQO^i  be  back.     This  implication  he  accepts. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  think  ^*the  spirit  of  the  departed 
hovers  about  the  places  of  its  former  resort;"  and  in  Mada- 
gascar,  the  ghosts  of  ancestors  are  said  to  frequent  their 
tombs.  The  Guiana  Indians  believe  "  eveiy  place  is  haunted 
where  any  have  died."  So,  too,  is  it  throughout  Africa. 
On  the  Gold  Coast,  "  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  remain  near 
the  spot  where  the  body  has  been  buried;"  and  the  East 
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Africans  "  appear  to  imagine  the  souls  to  be  alwajs  near  the 
places  gf  sepulture."  Nay,  this  assumed  identity  of  habitat 
is,  in  some  cases,  even  closer.  In  the  country  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  "all  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  still 
mingle  among  the  living,  and  partake  in  some  way  of  the 
food  they  consume."  So,  likewise,  "  on  the  Aleutian  Islands 
the  invisible  souls  or  shades  of  the  departed  wander  about 
among  their  children." 

Certain  funeral  customs  lead  to  the  belief  in  a  special  place 
of  residence  near  at  band ;  namely,  the  deserted  house  or 
village  in  which  the  deceased  lived.  The  Kamschadales 
"  frequently  remove  to  some  other  place  when  any  one  has 
died  in  the  hut,  without  dragging  the  corpse  along  with 
them."  Among  the  Lepchas,  the  house  where  there  has  been 
a  death  "  is  almost  always  forsaken  by  the  surviving  inmates." 
The  motive,  sufficiently  obvious,  is  in  some  cases  assigned. 
If  a  deceased  Oeek  Indian  "has  been  a  man  of  eminent 
character,  the  family  immediately  remove  from  the  house  in 
which  he  is  buried,  and  erect  a  new  one,  with  a  beiief  that 
where  the  bones  of  their  dead  are  deposited,  the  place  is 
always  attended  by  goblins."  Various  African  peoples  have 
the  same  practice.  Among  the  Balonda,  a  man  abandons 
the  hut  where  a  favourite  wife  died ;  and  if  he  revisits  the 
place,  "  it  is  to  pray  to  her  or  make  an  ofiFering."  In  some 
CHses  a  more  extensive  desertion  takes  place.  The  Hottentots 
remove  their  kraal  • "  when  An  inhabitant  dies  in  it."  After 
a  death  the  Boobies  of  Fernando  Po  forsake  the  village  in 
which  it  occurred.  And  of  the  Bechuanas  we  read  that  "  on 
the  death  of  Mallahawan,  .  .  .  the  town  [Lattakoo]  was  re- 
moved,  JK5cording  to  the  custom  of  the  country." 

In  these  cases  the  consistency  is  complete.  From  the 
bther  primitive  ideas  we  have  traced,  arises  this  primitive 
idea  that  the  second  life  is  passed  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  first  life  was  passed. 

§  111.  Elsewhere  we  trace  small  modifications :  the  region 


Said  to  be  haunted  by  the  souls  of  the  dead  becomes  wider. 
Tiiouyh  they  revisit  their  old  bomes,  yet  commonly  they  keep 
at  some  distance. 

In  New  Caledonia,  "  the  spirita  of  the  departed  are  sup- 
poaed  to  go  to  the  bush ; "  and  in  Eroinanga  "  spirits  are  also 
Lhoiight  to  roam  the  busb."  We  find,  with  a  difference,  thia 
belief  among  aome  Africana.  The  Coa«t  Negroes  think  there 
are  wild  people  in  the  bush  who  suiumon  their  souls  to  make 
slavea  of  them ;  and  the  notion  of  the  Eulloms  is  that  the 
inferior  order  of  demons  reside  in  the  busb  near  the  town, 
and  the  superior  further  off. 

In  other  cases  funeral  customs  generate  the  idea  that  the 
World  of  the  dead  is  ftn  adjacent  mouutain.  The  Cariba 
buried  their  chiefs  on  hills  ;  tbc  Comanches  on  "  the  highest 
hül  in  the  neighbourbood  ;"  the  Patagonians,  too,  int«rred  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  hills ;.  and  in  Western  Arabia,  the 
burial  grounds  "are  generally  on  or  near  the  smumita  of 
mouutaina,"  Thia  practice  and  the  accompanylng  belief,  have 
sometimea  an  unmistakable  connexion.  We  saw  that  in 
Borneo  they  deposit  the  bones  of  their  dead  on  the  leaat 
acceasible  peaka  and  ridges.  Hence  the  HiU-Dyaks'  belit'f 
given  by  Low,  that  the  summit^  of  the  higher  hills  are 
peopled  with  apirits ;  or,  as  St.  John  says,  "  with  regard  to  & 
future  State  the  (Land)  Dyaka  point  to  the  lughest  mountoin 
in  fiight  aa  the  abode  of  their  departed  friends."  Many 
more  peoples  have  mountain  other- worlda.  In  Taliiti,  "the 
heaven  most  familiär  .  .  .  was  situated  near  .  .  .  glorious 
Tamahani,  the  resort  of  departed  spiiita,  a  celebratfid  moun- 
tain on  the  north-west  aide  of  Raiatea."  As  we  lately  saw 
(§  97),  a  like  belief  prevaila  in  Madagascar.  And  I  may  add 
the  Statement  quot«d  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  from  Dnbois,  that 
the  "  aeats  of  happiness  are  represented  by  Bome  Hindu 
writers  to  be  vaat  utountains  on  the  north  of  India." 

Wliere  caves  are  uaed  for  interments,  they  become  the  sup- 
posed  places  of  abode  for  the  dead  ;  and  hence  developa  t)ie 
notion  of  a  subterranean  oiher-world.     Ordinary  burial,  joined 
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with  the  belief  in  a  double  who  continually  wanders  and 
retums  to  the  gnive,  may  perhapa  suggest  an  idea  Ilke  that  of 

Ithe  Khonds,  whoae  "  divinities  [ancestral  spirits]  are  all  con- 
bed  to  the  liioits  of  the  earth :  within  it  they  are  believed 
B  reside,  emerging  and  retiring  at  wüL"  But,  obviously, 
Bre-burial  tends  to  give  a  more  developed  form  to  this  con- 
Kition.  Professor  Nilsson,  after  poiiiting  out  how  the  evi- 
Koce  yielded  by  remains  in  caves  verifies  the  traditions  and 
Bnsions  cun-ent  throughout  Europe  and  .\sia — after  referring 
to  the  villages  of  artificial  mountain- caves,  which  mei]  made 
whe»  Üiey  became  too  numeroua  for  natural  caves ;  and  after 
reminding  us  that  along  with  liviug  in  caves  there  went 
burial  in  caves ;  remarks  that  "  this  custom,  like  all  religioua 
customs,  ,  ,  .  survived  long  after  people  had  commenced 
to  inhabit  proper  houaes."  This  connexion  of  practicea  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  America,  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to 
Mexico,  BS  indicated  in  §  87.  And  along  with  it  we  find  the 
conception  of  an  under-ground  region  to  which  the  dead 
betake  themaelvea ;  as,  for  instance,  among  the  Patugonians ; 
who  believe  "  that  some  of  them  after  death  are  to  retum  to 
^^^jhose  divine  caverns  "  where  thcy  were  created,  and  where 
^^^■pir  paiticular  deities  reside. 

^^^*f  112,  To  underatand  fully  the  genesia  of  this  last  belief, 
we  muat,  however,  join  with  it  the  geneaia  of  the  belief  in 
more  distant  localities  inhabited  by  the  departed.  What 
changea  the  idea  of  another  world  close  at  hand,  to  the  Jdea 
of  anotlier  world  comparatively  lemotof  The  answer  is 
simple — migration. 

The  dreams  of  tbose  who  bave  lately  migrated,  initiate 
beliefa  in  future  abodes  which  the  dead  reach  by  long  joumeya. 
Having  attachments  to  relatives  left  behind,  and  beiug  subject 
to  bome-sickness  (aometimea  in  extreme  degrees,  as  showu 
by  Livingstone'a  acconnt  of  some  negroea  who  died  from  it), 
I  uncivÜized  men,  driven  by  war  or  famine  to  otlier  habitats, 
^^^pet  often  dream  of  the  places  and  persons  they  have  lelt. 
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Their  di-eams,  narrated  and  accepted  in  the  original  way  as 
actual  experiences,  make  it  appear  that  during  sleep  they  have 
been  to  their  old  abodes.  First  one  and  then  another  dreams 
thus :  rendering  familiär  the  notion  of  visiting  the  father-land 
during  sleep.  What,  naturally,  happens  at  death;  inter- 
preted  as  it  is  by  the  primitive  man  ?  The  other-self  is  long 
absent — where  has  he  gone  ?  Obviously  to  the  place  which 
he  often  went  to,  and  from  which  at  other  times  he  retumed. 
Now  he  has  not  retumed.  He  longed  to  go  back,  and  fre- 
quently  said  he  wouM  go  back.  Kow  he  has  done  as  he  said 
he  would. 

This  interpretation  we  meet  with  every where:  in  some 
cases  stated,  and  in  otters  implied.  Among  the  Peruvians, 
when  an  Ynca  died,  it  was  said  that  he  "  was  called  home  to 
the  mansions  of  his  father  the  Sun."  "  When  the  Mandans 
(Ue  they  expect  to  retum  to  the  original  seats  of  their  fore- 
fathers."  In  Mangaia  "  when  a  man  died,  his  spirit  was  sup- 
X)osed  to  retum  to  Avaiki,  i,e,,  the  ancient  home  of  their  ances- 
tors  in  the  region  of  sunset,"  "  Think  not,"  said  a  New  Zealand 
Chief,  "that  my  origin  is  of  the  earth.  I  come  from  the 
heavens ;  my  ancestors  are  all  there ;  they  are  gods,  and  I 
shall  retum  to  them."  If  the  death  of  a  Santal  occurs  at  a 
distance  from  the  river,  "  his  nearest  kinsman  carries  a  little 
relic  .  .  .  and  places  it  in  the  current,  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  far  off  eastem  land  from  which  his  ancestors  came :" 
an  avowed  purpose  which,  in  adjacent  regions,  dictates  the 
placing  of  the  entire  body  in  the  stream.  Similarly,  "the 
Teutonic  tribes  so  conceived  the  future  as  to  reduce  death 
to  a  '  home-going ' — a  return  to  the  Father."  Let  us 
observe  how  the  implications  of  this  belief  correspond  with 
the  facts. 

Migi*ations  have  been  made  in  all  directions ;  and  hence, 
on  this  hypothesis,  there  must  have  arisen  many  different 
beliefs  respecting  the  direction  of  the  other  world.  These 
we  find.  I  do  not  mean  only  that  the  beliefs  difiSar  m 
widely-separated  parts  of  the  wodd.    Tliey  ditfer  witbin 
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eacii  considerable.  area ;  and  often  in  such  ways  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  probable  routes  through  which  th© 
habitats  were  reached,  and  in  such  ways  as  to  agree  with 
traditions.  Thus  in  South  America  the  Chonos, 

"  trace  their  descent  from  westem  nations  across  the  ocean ; " 
and  they  anticipate  going  in  that  direction  after  death.  The 
adjacent  Araucanians  believe  that  "after  death  they  go 
towards  the  west  beyond  the  sea."  Expecting  to  go  to  the  east, 
whence  they  came,  Peruvians  of  the  Ynca  race  tumed  the -face 
of  the  corpse  to  the  east ;  but  not  so  those  of  the  aboriginal 
race  living  on  the  coast.  The  paradise  of  the  Ottomacks  of 
Guiana,  is  in  the  west ;  while  that  of  the  Central  Americans 
was  "  where  the  sun  rises."  In  North  America  the  Chinooks, 
inhabiting  high  latitudes,  have  their  heaven  in  the  south,  as 
also  have  the  Chippewas;  while  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
inore  southerly  parts  of  the  continent,  have  their  "happy 
hunting-grounds  "  in  the  west.  Again,  in  Asia  the  paradise 
of  the  Ealmucks  is  in  the  west;  that  of  the  Kookies  in 
the  north ;  that  of  the  Todas  **  where  the  sun  goes  down." 
And  there  are  like  difierences  among  the  beliefs  of  the 
Polynesian  Islanders.  In  Eromanga  "the  spirits  of  the 
daad  are  supposed  to  go  eastward ; "  while  in  Lifu,  "  the 
spirit  is  supposed  to  go  westward  at  death,  to  a  place  called 
Loeha."  As  is  shown  by  one  of  the  above  cases, 

the  Position  of  the  corpse  has  reference,  obviously  implied 
and  in  some  cases  avowed,  to  the  road  which  the  deceased 
is  expected  to  take.  By  the  Mapuch^s  the  body  is  placed 
sitting  "  with  the  face  tumed  towards  the  west — the  direc- 
tion of  the  spirit-land."  The  Damaras  place  the  corpse 
with  the  face  towards  the  north,  "to  remind  them  (the 
mtives)  whence  they  originally  came;**  and  the  corpses  of 
the  neighbouring  Bechuanas  are  made  to  face  to  the  sauie 
point  of  the  compass. 

Alcmg  with  these  difiPerent  conceptions  there  go  diiferent 
ideas  of  the  joumey  to  be  taken  after  death  ;  with  corre- 
spondingly-difrei*ent  preparations  for  it.    There  is  the  journey 
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to  an  under-world ;  the  joumey  over  land ;  the  joumey  down 
a  river ;  and  the  joumey  across  the  sea. 

Descent  from  troglodytes,  alike  shown  by  remains  and 
burviving  in  traditions,  generates  a  group  of  beliefs  respecting 
inan's  origin;  and  (when  joined  with  this  expectation  of 
retuming  at  death  to-  the  ancestral  home)  a  farther  group  of 
belieftt  respecting-  the  locality  of  the  other  world.  "  At  least 
one-half  of  the  tribes  in  America  represent  that  man  was 
first  created  under  the  ground.or  in  the  rocky  cavems  of  the 
mountains/'  says  Catlini  This  is  a  notion  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  arise  among  those  whose  forefathers  dwelt  in 
caves.  Having  no  language  capable  of  expressing  the  dif- 
fcreiice  between  begetting  and  creating,  their  traditions 
incvitably  represent  them  as  having  been  made  in  caves« 
or,  more  vaguely,  as  having  come  out  of  the  earth.  Accord- 
ing  as  the  legends  remain  special  (which  they  are  likely 
to  do  where  the  particular  caves  once  inhabited  are  in  the 
neighbourhood)  or  become  general  (which  they  are  likely 
to  do  where  the  tribe  migrates  to  other  regions)  the  belief 
inay  assume  the  one  or  the  other  form.  In  the  first  case, 
thoro  will  arise  stories  such  as  Üiat  current  in  the  Basuto« 
country,  where  exists  a  cavern  whence  the  natives  say  they 
all  proceeded ;  or  such  as  that  named  by  liviugstone  con- 
cerning  a  cave  near  the  village  of  Sechele,  which  is  said 
to  bc  "the  habitation  of  the  Deity/'  In  the  second  case, 
thore  will  arise  such  ideas  as  those  still  existing  among  the 
Todus,  who  think  of  their  ancestors  as  having  risen  from  the 
ground ;  and  such  ideas  as  those  of  the  ancient  historic  races, 
who  regarded  ''  mother  Earth "  as  the  source  of  all  beings. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  do  actually  find  along  with 
the  belief  in  a  subterranean  origin»  the  belief  in  a  subter- 
ranean  world,  where  the  departed  rejoin  their  ancestors. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  effects  produced  in  primitive  minds 
by  such  vast  branching  cavems  as  the  Mammoth-cave  of 
Kentucky,  or  the  cave  of  Bellamar  in  Florida,  it  suflSces 
to  rumuinlwr  thnt  in  limostone-formations  all  over  the  globe, 
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water  has  formed  long  ramifying  passages  (in  this  direction 
bringing  the  explorer  to  an  impassable  chasm,  in  that  to 
an  under-ground  river)  to  see  that  the  belief  in  an  inde- 
finitely-extended  under-world  is  almost  certain  to  arise.  On 
recalling  the  credulity  shown  by  our  own  rustics  in  every 
locality  where  some  neighbouring  deep  pool  or  tarn  is 
pointed  out  as  bottomless,  itwill  be  manifest  that  caves  of 
no  great  extent,  remaining  unexplored  to  their  terminations, 
readily  come  to  be  regarded  as  endless — as  leading  by 
murky  ways  to  gloomy  infernal  regions.  And  where  any 
such  cave,  originally  inhabited,  was  then  or  afterwards  used 
for  purposes  of  sepulture,  and  was  consequently  considered 
as  peopled  by  the  souls  of  ancestors,  there  would  result  the 
belief  that  the  joumey  after  death  to  the  ancestral  home, 
ended  in  a  descent  to  Hades.* 

Where  the  joumey  thus  ending,  or  otherwise  ending,  is  a 
long  one,  preparations  have  to  be  made.  Hence  the  club 
put  into  the  band  of  the  dead  Fijian  to  be  ready  for  self- 
defence ;  hence  the  spear-thrower  fastened  to  the  finger  of  a 
New  Caledonian's  corpse  ;  hence  the  "  hell-shoon  "  provided 
by  the  Scandinavians ;  hence  the  sacrificed  horse  or  camel 
on  which  to  pursue  the  weary  way ;  hence  the  passports  by 
which  the  Mexicans  warded  ofP  some  of  the  dangers ;  hence 
the  dog's  head  laid  by  the  Esquimaux  on  the  grave  of  a 
child  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls ;  hence  the 
ferry-money,  and  the  presents  for  appeasing  the  demons 
met. 

Of  course,  a  certain  family-likeness  among  alleged  diffi- 
culties  of  this  retum-journey  after  death,  is  to  be  expected 
where  the  migrations  have  had  similar  difficulties.  The 
heaven  of  the  Gold  Coast  Negroes,  is  an  "  inland  country 
called  Bosmanque : "   a  river  having  to  be  crossed  on  the 

*  A  confinnation  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  since  the  above  passage  -was 
pat  in  type.  If  with  the  primitive  Hebrew  practice  of  cave-burial  (shown 
by  Abraham's  purchase)  we  join  the  fact  that  Sheol  literally  mcans  **  caye ;" 
we  may  infer  that  along  with  development  of  the  ghost  into  a  permanently- 
ezisting  soul,  there  went  development  of  the  oave  into  an  under-world. 
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way.  This  is  naturally  a  leading  event  in  the  desctiptioa 
uf  the  joumey,  among  inbabitants  of  continents.  An  over- 
land  niigratioQ  can  raiely  have  occuired  witliout  some  large 
river  being  raet  with.  The  paasing  of  such  a  river  will,  in 
the  surviving  tradition,  figure  as  a  chief  obstacle  overcome ; 
and  the  re-passing  it  will  be  considered  a  chief  obatacle  on 
the  journey  back,  made  by  the  dead.  Sometimes  inability 
to  pass  the  river  is  the  assigned.  reason  for  a  supposed  retum 
of  the  soul.  By  a  North  American  tribe,  the  revival  from 
trance  is  thus  expluined :  the  other-self,  failing  to  get  across, 
came  back.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  conceived  danger 
of  this  river-crossing — a  danger  so  gieat  that,  having  ODce 
eacaped,  the  deceosed  wül  not  encoiinter  it  agaiu — leads  to 
the  idea  that  spirits  cannot  pass  over  running  etreams. 

Where  a  niigrating  tribe,  instead  of  reaching  the  new 
habitat  by  an  overland  route,  has  reached  it  by  ascending 
.1  river,  the  tradition,  and  the  conaequent  notion  of  the' 
joumey  back  to  the  ancestntV  Borne,  take  other  ahapes  and 
untail  other  preparations.  Humboldt  teils  us  that  in  South 
America,  tiibes  spread  along  the  rivers  and  their  branches : 
the  intervening  forests  being  impenetrable.  In  Bomeo,  too, 
where  the  invading  races  are  located  about  the  sborea  and 
livera,  the  rivera  have  clearly  been  the  channeb  up  which 
the  interior  had  been  reached.  Hence  certain  funeral  rites 
which  occur  in  Bomeo.  The  Kanowits  send  much  of  a 
dcceased  chief's  gooda  adrift  in  a  fraU  canoe  on  the  river. 
The  Malanaus  used  "  to  drift  the  deceaaed'a  aword,  eatables, 
cloths,  jara — and  often  in  former  days  a  slave  woman  accom- 
panied  these  articles,  chained  to  the  boat — out  to  sea,  with  a 
strong  ebb  tide  running,"  Describing  this  as  a  custom  of 
the  past,  Brooke  says  that  at  present  "  these  crafts  are 
placed  near  their  graves : "  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
observances  beeome  modified  and  their  meanings  obscured. 
A  kindred  example  is  fumished  by  the  Chinooks,  who, 
putting  the  body  in  a  canoe  near  the  river-side,  place  the 
canoe  with  ita  head  pointing  down  the  stream. 
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The  journey  to  Öie  other-world  down  a  river,  briugs  us 
with  scarcely  a  break  to  the  remaining  kind  of  journey — 
that  over  the  sea.  We  habitually  find  it  where  there  has 
been  an  over-sea  migi'ation.  The  heaven  of  the  Tongans  is 
a  distant  Island.  Though  it  is  not  dear  where  Bulu,  the 
Fijian  abode  of  bliss,  is  situated,  yet  "  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
be  reached  except  in  a  cauoe,  shows  that  it  is  separated  from 
this  World  by  water."  The  eotrance  to  the  Samoan  Hades 
is  "at  the  west-end  of  Savaii/'  and  to  reach  this  entrance 
the  spirit  (if  belonging  to  a  person  living  on  another 
island)  joumeyed  partly  by  land  and  partly  swimmiiig  the 
intermediate  sea  or  seas.  Moreover  the  Samoans  ''  sav  of  a 
Chief  who  has  died, '  he  has  sailed.' ''  Along  with,  or  instead 
of,  these  distinct  Statements,  we  have,  in  other  cases, 
practices  sofßciently  significant.  Sometimes  a  part  of  a 
canoe  is  found  near  a  grave  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In 
New  Zealand,  undoubtedly  peopled  by  immigrant  Poly- 
nesians,  Angas  says  a  canoe,  sometimes  with  sails  and 
paddles,  or  part  of  a  canoe,  is  placed  beside  or  in  their 
graves ;  while  the  Statement  of  Thompson  that  the  bodies  of 
New  Zealand  chiefs  were  put  into  canoe-shaped  boxes,  shows 
US  a  modification  which  explains  other  such  modifications. 
Already  we  have  seen  that  the  Chonos,  of  western  I'ata- 
gonia,  who  trace  their  descent  from  western  people  across 
the  ocean,  expect  to  go  back  to  them  after  death ;  and  here 
it  is  to  be  added  that  "  tliey  bury  their  dead  in  canoes,  near 
the  sea."  Of  the  Araucanians,  too,  with  like  traditions  and 
like  expectations,  we  read  that  a  chief  is  sometimes  buried  in 
a  boat.  Bonwick  alleges  of  the  Australians  that  formerly  in 
Port  Jackson,  the  body  was  put  adrift  in  a  bark  canoe ;  and 
Ahgas,  again  showing  us  how  an  observance  having  at  Hrst 
an  unmistakable  meaning  passes  into  a  form  of  which  the 
meaning  is  less  distinct,  says  the  New  South  Wale^  people 
sometimes  bury  the  dead  in  a  bark  canoe. 

Like    evidence    is    found'  lin   the  northern    hemisphere. 
Among  the   Chinouks  ''all  excepting  slaves,   are  laid    in 
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canoes  or  wooden  sepuIcliTes;"  the  Ostyaks  "bory  in 
boats;"  and  there  were  kindred  os^es  amoi^  the  aacient 
Scaadinavians. 

5  113.  Yet  a  further  explanation  ia  thua  aflforded.  We 
see  how,  in  the  same  eociety,  there  ariae  beliefs  in  two  or 
more  other-worids.  When  ■with  migration  there  ia  joiiied 
conquest,  invaders  and  invaded  will  naturally  have  diSerent 
ancestral  horaea  to  which  their  reapective  dead  depoit. 
Habitually,  where  physical  and  mental  unlikenesses  indicate 
unlike  origins  of  the  governing  classea  and  the  govemed 
claaaea,  there  ia  a  belief  in  unlike  other-worlda  for  tbem. 
The  Samoan  chiefg  "  were  supposed  to  have  a  separate 
place  allotted  to  them,  calied  Pulotu."  We  have  seen 
that  in  Pem,  the  Ynca  race  and  the  aborigines  went 
after  death  to  different  regions.  In  the  opinion  of  aome 
Tongans,  only  the  Chiefs  have  souls,  and  go  to  Bolotoo,  their 
heaven :  tho  prohability  being  that  the  traditions  of  the 
more  recent  conquering  immigrants,  and  the  helief  in  their 
retum  joumey  after  death,  are  relatively  diatinct  and 
dominant.  Using  the  clue  thus  fumiahed,  we  may  see  how 
the  different  other-worlda  for  different  ranka  in  the  same 
Society,  beeome  other  worlds  for  good  and  bad  respectively. 
On  rememberiug  that  our  word  villain,  now  ao  expreaaive  of 
detestable  character,  once  merely  meant  a  serf,  whilo  noUe 
was  at  first  indicative  only  of  high  social  poaition;  we 
cannot  question  the  tendency  of  early  opinion  to  identify 
subjection  with  badneaa  and  aupremacy  with  goodneas.  On 
also  remembering  tbat  victors  beeome  the  military  class, 
while  vanquished  beeome  slaves  who  do  not  fight,  and  that 
in  societies  so  constituted  worth  ia  ineaaured  by  bravery, 
we  perceive  a  further  reaaon  why  the  other-worlda  ot 
iipper  and  lower  clasaea,  though  originally  their  respective 
ancestral  homea,  eome  to  be  regarded  aa  places  for  worthy 
and  unworthy.  Naturally,  therefore,  where  indigenoua  ' 
descendants  frora   cave-dwellers   have   been  subjugated  by 
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an  invading  race,  it  will  happen  that  the  respective  places 
to  which  the  two  expect  to  retum,  will  diflferentiate  into 
places  for  bad  and  good.  There  wiU  arise  such  a  belief 
as  that  of  the  Nicaragua-people>  who  held  that  the  bad 
(those  who  died  in  their  houses)  went  under  the  earth  to 
Miqtanteot,  while  the  good  (who  died  in  battle)  went  to 
serve  the  gods  where  the  sun  rises,  in  the  country  whence  tlie 
maize  came.  As  the  Patagonians  sliow  us,  the  unsubjugated 
descendants  of  cave-dwellers  do  not  regard  the  under-world 
as  a  place  of  misery.  Contrariwise,  their  retnm  after  death 
to  the  "  divine  cavems,"  is  to  bring  a  pleasurable  life  with 
the  god  who  presides  in  the  land  of  strong  drink.  But 
where,  as  in  Mexico,  there  have  been  conquests,  the  under- 
world  is  considered,  if  not  as  a  place  of  punishment,  still  as  a 
relatively-uncomfortable  place. 

Thus  then,  the  noteworthy  fact  is  that  a  supposed  infernal 
abode  like  the  Oreek  Hades,  not  undesirable  as  conceived 
by  proximate  descendants  of  troglodytes,  may  differentiate 
into  a  dreary  place,  and  at  length  into  a  place  of  punish- 
ment,  mainly  because  of  the  contrast  with  the  better  places 
to  which  the  other  souls  go — Isles  of  the  West  for  the 
specially  brave,  or  the  celestial  abode  for  favourites  of  the 
gods.  And  the  further  noteworthy  fact  is,  that  the  most 
inhospitable  regions  into  which  rebels  are  expelled,  yield 
a  kindred  origin  for  a  Tartarus  or  a  Gehenna.* 

§  114  Interpretable  after  the  same  general  manner,  is 
the  remaining  conception  of  another  world,  above  or  outside 
of  this  World.     The  transition  from  a  mountain  abode  to 

*  Wlifle  thiB  Is  in  tHe  press,  I  find  in  the  oldest  of  aU  known  legend«,  the 
Bahjlonian  aooount  of  the  flood,  evidence  that  heaven,  as  then  conoeived, 
was  the  territorj  whence  the  conquering  race  came.  The  residence  of  the 
gods,  to  which  Xifithrus  is  translated  for  his  pietj,  is  "  on  the  Persian  Qulf , 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  ;"  and  Mr.  G.  Smith  points  out  that  this 
was  the  sacred  region  whence  came  the  beings  who  taught  the  Babylonians 
the  arts,  and  were  worshipped  bj  them.  [Ihe  ezpression  "  while  this  u  in 
the  preas,"  does  nut  refer  to  this  edition.  This  note  was  added  in  tho  iirst 
edition.j 
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im  abode  in  tlie  sky,  conceived  as  tbe  aky  ia  by  primitiv© 
inen,  preseiits  no  düfieultäes. 

Burial  od  hüls  ia  practised  by  many  peoples ;  and  we  have 
already  suea  that  tliere  are  places,  as  Bomeo,  wliere,  aloi^ 
witli  the  custom  of  depositing  a  chlef  s  reiaains  ou  some  peak 
diflicult  of  access,  there  goes  tbe  belief  that  the  spirita  of  the 
departed  inhabit  the  mountain-topa.  That  the  ciistom  causes 
the  belief,  ia  in  tbis  caae  probable;  though,  aa  we  shall 
preaently  see,  an  apparently-similar  belief  arises  otlierwise, 
Here,  however,  it  concerns  us  only  to  observe  tliat  "the 
hiebest  mountain  in  sight"  ia  regarded  ae  a  woiid  peopied 
by  the  departed ;  and  tbat  in  the  imdeveloped  apüecb  of 
savagea,  living  on  a  peak  up  in  the  heavens  ia  readily  con- 
fonnded  with  living  in  the  heavens.  Kemembering  that, 
originally,  the  fiiTnameiit  is  considered  ae  a  dorne  siipported 
by  these  loftiest  peaks,  the  conclusion  that  tliose  who  live  on 
them  have  aceesa  to  it,  is  a  concliiaion  certain  to  be  drawn. 

Eut,  as  already  hinted,  beaidea  the  above  origin,  canying 
with  it  the  belief  that  departed  aoula  of  men  live  on  the 
raoiintain-tops,  or  in  the  heavens,  there  is  another  possible, 
iind  indeed  probable,  origin,  not  canying  such  a  conclusion  ; 
but,  oontrariwtse,  restticting  this  heavenly  abode  to  a  dif- 
ferent  race  of  beings.  Obaerve  how  this  otlier  belief  is 
suggested.  The  choice  of  high  places  for  purposes 

of  defenee,  we  may  trace  back  througU  civili:{ed  timea  into 
barbaroua  times.  What  many  of  our  own  castlea  abow  us — 
what  we  are  ahowu  by  modern  and  ancient  fortressea  on  the 
Rhine — what  we  are  shown  by  mediaival  towna  and  villagea 
capping  the  hilla  in  Italy,  and  by  scattered  fastneases 
percbed  on  scarcely  accessible  peaks  throughont  the  Kaat ;  we 
are  shown  wherever  primitive  savE^ry  has  been  outgrown 
in  regioDs  affording  fit  altes.  A  fortress  on  an  elevation  in 
ancient  ilexico,  is  described  byGodoi;  the  Panches  made 
entrenchmenta  on  liigh  apots;  and  the  Peruvians  fortified  tlie 
tops  of  monntaios  by  rangea  of  walled  moats.  Botb  invaded 
and  invaders    have    thus  utilized  coniinanding   eminences. 
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Th*  i-ömains  of  lloiiia]i  eacmilpnienta  on  our  owti  hüls, 
ireifläld  09  of  this  last  use,  Clearly  theÄ,  during  tlie  con- 
flicts  änd  8ulyugatioii3  which  have  beeu  ever  going  on^  rtte 
»elziag  of  am  elevated  stronghold  by  a  conquering  race,  has 
h«Bii  fl  not  inft"equeiit  oecuirence ;  and  the  dominance  of 
(his  race  has  ofU;n  gone  alung  with  the  coutinned  habitation 
of  tbis  etronghold.  An  account   givcn:  by  Brooke 

of  his  long  coutöSt  with  a  mountaiil-eliief  in  Borneo,  ahowa 
what  woald  be  likely  to  happen  whön  tbe  atrongllold  was  in 
the  poasession  of  the  siiperior  lace.  Hia  antagonist  had 
i'ortified  an  almost  inaccesaible  cfag  ou  Bha  top  of  Sadok — 
a  mountftin  about  5/)00  foet  liigb,  snirouBded  by  lower 
inoHntains.  Described  by  Brooke  as'  "  griiti  and  grand," 
it  figurea  in  Dyak  legenda  and  soiigg  as  "  the  Grand  Mount, 
lowards  which  no  eilemy  dare  venture."  The  first  att«inpt  Co 
tiike  tlds  fastness  failed  utteriy ;  the  aecond,  in  which  a 
sraall  morlap  wq8  used,  £Üso  failed  ;  and  önly  by  the  hiJp 
of  a  howitzer,  dragged  up  by  tbe  Joint  atrength  of  hundreda 
öf  yeiling  Dyaks,  did  the  third  attempt  succ«ed.  This  chief- 
tain,  who  had  many  foUowere  and  wa«  aided  by  subordinate 
chicffl,  Layang,  Nanang,  and  Loyioh,  lioldJug  secondary  fort» 
aerving  as  outpoats,  was  unconquerable  by  tlie  aiirrounding 
tribea,  and  was  naturally  held  in  dread  by  them.  "  Grantl- 
father  Rentap,"  aa  he  was  oommonly  called,  waa  dftngerously 
violent;,  occasioiialJy  killed  his  own  raen ;  was  regardless 
of  established  customa ;  and,  anlotig  other  feats,  took  a  seoond 
wife  from  a  people  avcrse  to  the  match,  carried  her  off  to  his 
i^ie,  and,  diacarding  tbe  old  one,  made  the  young  one  Kanee 
of  Sadok.  Already  tbore  wero  siiperstitiona  about  him.. 
"  Snakes  were  aupposed  to  possess  some  myaterious  con- 
nection  with  Eentap'a  forefatbers,  öt  the  söuU  of  the  latter 
resided  in  tbese  loatbsome  creaturea."  Now  if, 

instead  of  a  native  ruier  thus  living  up  in  the  elouds  (whioh 
hindered  the  last  attaek),  keeping  the  country  around  in  fear, 
occaaionally  coming  down  to  fulfil  a  threat  of  vengeance, 
and  giving  origin  to  stories  already  growing  into  supersü- 
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tions,  we  suppose  a  ruler  belonging  to  an  invading  race, 
which,  bringing  knowledge,  skill,  arts  and  implements, 
unknown  to  the  natives,  were  regarded  bs  beings  of  supeiior 
kind,  just  as  civilized  men  now  are  by  sa vages ;  we  shall  see 
that  there  would  inevitably  arise  legends  concerning  thia 
superior  race  seated  in  the  sky.  Considering  that  among 
these  very  Dyaks,  divine  beings  are  conceived  as  diflfering 
so  little  from  men,  that  the  supreme  god  and  creator,  Tapa, 
is  supposed  to  dwell  "  in  a  house  like  that  of  a  Malay, .  .  . 
himself  being  clothed  like  a  Dyak ;"  we  shall  see  that 
the  ascription  of  .a  divine  character  to  a  conqueror  thus 
placed,  would  be  certain.  And  if  the  country  was  one  in 
which  droughts  had  fostered  the  faith  in  rain-makers  and 
"  heaven-herds  "■ — if,  as  among  the  Zulus,  there  was  a  belief 
in  weatherrdoctors  able  to  "  contend  with  the  lightning 
and  hau,"  and  to  /' send  the  lightning  to  another  doctor  to 
try  him ;"  this .  ruler,  living  on  a  peak  round  which  the 
clouds  formed  and  whence  the  stonns  came,  would,  without 
hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  causer  of  these  changes — as  a 
thunderer  holding  the  lightnings  in  his  hand.*  Joined  with 
which  ascribed  powers,  there  would  nevertheless  be  stories  of 
his  descents  from  this  place  up  in  the  heavens,  appearances 
among  men,  and  amours  with  thek  daughters.  Grant  a  little 
time  for  such  legends  to  be  exaggerated  and  idealized — 
let  the  facts  be  magnifiedas  was  the  feat  of  Samson  with 
the  ass's  jawbone,  or  the  prowess  of  Achilles  making  *'  the 
earth  flow  with  blood,"  or  the  achievement  of  Bamses  II 
in  slaying  100,000  foes  single-handed ;  and  there  would  be 
reached  the  idea  that  heaven  was  the  abode  of  superhuman 

*  A  belief  of  the  ancient  Mezicans  illnstrates  this  notion  that  beings 
ÜTing  where  the  cloucU  gather,  are  the  causera  of  them.  "  Tlaloe,  otherwise 
Tlalocateuctli  (Master  of  Panidise)  was  the  god  of  water.  They  caUed  him 
/ertilizer  of  the  earth,  ...  he  resided  upon  the  highest  mountains,  where 
the  clouds  are  gonerallj  formed.  .  .  .  The  andents  also  believed  that  in 
all  the  high  mountains  there  resided  other  gods,  subaltem  to  Tlaloo.  Thej 
.  .  .  were  revered  not  onlj  as  gods  of  water,  but  also  as  the  gods  of  mouu- 
tains."— Ctei^ero,  I.  251-2. 
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lioings  commanding  the  powers  of  nature   and  punisliing 
meiL* 

I  am  aware  that  this  Interpretation  will  be  called  Euheme- 
ristic ;  and  that  having  so  called  it,  the  mythologists  whose 
viewB  are  now  in  fashion  will  consider  it  disposed  of.  Only 
incidentally  implied  as  this  view  here  is,  I  must  leave  it  for 
the  present  unsupported.  By-and-by,  after  showing  that 
it  is  congruous  with  all  the  direct  evidence  we-  have  respect- 
ing  primitive  modes  of  thought,  I  hope  f  urther  to  show  that 
the  multitudinous  facts  which  existing  uncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized  races  fumish,  yield  na  support  to'  the  curreut 
theories  of  mythologists,  and  that  these  theories  are  equally 
at  variance  with  the  laws  of  mental  evolution, 

§  115.  The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is 
that  the  ideas  of  another  world  pass  throngh  stages  of 
development  The  habitat  of  the  dead,  oiiginally  conceived 
as  coinciding  with  that  of  the  living,  graduaJly  diverges — 
here  to  the  adjacent  forest,  there  to  the  remoter  forest,  and 
olsewhere  to  distant  hüls  and  mountains.  The  belief  that 
the  dead  rejoin  their  ancestors,  leads  to  further  divergences, 
which  Vary  according  to  the  traditions.  Stationary  de- 
scendants  of  troglodytes  think  they  retum  to  a  subterranean 
other- World,  whence  they  emerged;  while  Immigrant  races 
have  for  their  other-worlds  the  abodes  of  their  fathers,  to 
which  they  joumey  after  death:  over  land,  down  a  river, 
er  across  the  sea,  as  the  case  may  be.  Societies  consisting 
of  conquerors  and  conquered,  having  separate  traditions  of 
origin,  have  separate  other-worlds;  which  differentiate  into 
Buperior  and  inferior  places,  in  correspondence  with  the 
respective  positions  of  the  two  races.     Conquests  of  Üiese 

*  Suioli  a  oonoeptkm,  once  evolyed,  need  not  be*  restricted  to  the  original 
loealitj.  StormB  bunting  in  the  skj  far  from  this  mountain  stronghold, 
would  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  thanderer  had  access  to  other  parte  of 
the  heayeni ;  and  hence  when  the  race  migrated,  this  heaven-god,  proved  by 
the  ooeorrenoe  of  storms  to  haye  accompanied  them,  would  be  eyentuall j 
localised  ou  other  mountains  whonce  the  storm  oommonlj  came. 
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mixed  peoples  hy  mo^  powc^ul  i^ii^grants,  bring  foctber 
complications — ^additional  other-worldsi  more  or  less  unlifee 
m  their  eharacters.  Finally,  where  the  places  £or  (he  ide- 
parted,  or  for  superior  clasees  of  beings,  are  mpuntain-tops, 
there  is  a  traositioiii  to  an  abode  in  the  he^iYQpß ;  wbich,  at 
first  near  and  definite,  passes  into  the  lemote  a|id  indefinite. 
So  that  the  supposed  reside^Ge  for  the  dead>  origiU,iaJly  coin- 
ciding  with  thQ  ^esidence  of  the  li^^g;  is  littjje  bj  Uttle  re- 
^oved  in  thought :  distance  aAd  direetion  gro^v  ^crec^in^ly 
vague,  and  ön^Jly  th^  locali^tion  di^appears  in  spfice. 

All  these  conceptions,  then,  which  have  t}iejx  ^pot  in  tbc 
primitive  viß^  of  ieaüx,  simulta^ously  undex^o  like  pro- 
gressive modificatipiis.  Eesur^ectio9,  oj^iee  lopked  for  as 
immediate,  is  postponed  indefinitely;  the  ghost,  originally 
epnceived  as  quite  substai^tial,  fades  into  ejbherealijby ;  the 
pither-life,  which  at  fi^st  repeated  this  exaet^y,  beQpiQ,es  mpre 
and  more  unlike  it  j  c^nd  its  place,  &oi;n  a  pompl^tely-kaovvu 
adjacejit  9pot,  passes  tp  ^  aomewherj^  unk)i>own  and  uu- 
imagined. 


CIIAPTEE  XVL 

THE  IDEAS  OF  SÜPEENATURAL  AGENTS. 

§  116.  Specializid  as  they  are  in  correspondenoe  with  our 
thouglitfl,  our  words  do  not  represent  truly  the  thoughts  of 
the  aavage;  and  often  entirely  misrepresent  them.  The 
snpematural  pre-supposes  the  natural;  and  until  there  has 
been  reaehed  that  idea  of  orderly  cansation  which  we  call 
siatural,  there  can  exist  no  such  idea  as  we  imply  by  super- 
natuiaL  I  am  obliged  to  use  the  word,  however,  in  default 
of  a  better;  but  the  reader  muat  be  cautioned  against  ascrib« 
ing  to  the  primitive  man  a  coneeption  like  that  which  the 
vord  gives  to  HS. 

This  premised;  let  os,  so  far  as  we  can,  picture  the  imaginary 
environment  the  primitive  man  makes  for  himself,  by  the 
interpretations  described  in  the  last  four  ehapters.  Incon- 
sistent  in  detail  as  are  the  notions  he  forms  conceming 
Burrounding  actions,  they  are,  in  their  ensemUe,  consistent 
with  tiie  notions  that  bave  been  set  forth  as  necessarily 
generated  in  him« 

§  117.  In  every  tribe,  a  death  from  time  to  time  adds 
•aother  ghost  to  the  many  ghosts  of  those  who  died  before. 
We  have  seen  that,  originally,  these  ghosts  are  thought  of  as 
dose  at  band — haonting  the  old  home,  lingering  near  the 
place  of   burial,  wandering    about  in  the  adjacent  bush. 
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Continually  accumulating,  they  form  a  surrounding  popula- 
tion ;  usually  invisible,  but  some  of  them  occasionally  seen. 
Here  are  a  few  illustrations. 

By  Australians  the  supematural  beings  thus  derived  are 
supposed  to  be  everywhere :  the  face  of  the  country  swarms 
with  them — thickets,  watering-places,  rocks.  The  Veddahs, 
who  trust  in  "the  shades  of  their  ancestors  and  their 
children,"  "believe  that  the  air  is  peopled  with  spirits, 
that  every  rock  and  every  tree,  every  forest  and  every  hill, 
in  Short,  every  feature  of  nature,  has  its  genivs  loci'*  The 
Tasmanians  imagine  '*  a  host  of  malevolent  spirits  and  mis- 
chievous  goblins "  in  caverns,  forests,  clefts,  mountain-tops. 
Where  burial  within  the  house  prevails,  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  are  conceived  to  be  at  the  elbows  of  the  living;  and 
where,  as  among  the  aborigines  of  the  Amazons,  '*  some  of  the 
large  houses  have  more  than  a  hundred  graves  in  them," 
they  must  be  thought  of  as  ever  jostling  their  descendants. 
"  To  a  Karen,  the  world  is  more  thickly  peopled  with  spirits 
than  it  is  with  men.  .  .  .  The  spirits  of  the  departed 
dead  crowd  around  him."  Similarly  the  Tahitians  "imagined 
they  lived  in  a  world  of  spirits,  which  surrounded  them 
night  and  day,  watching  every  action."  Here  regarded  as 
f riendly,  and  here  as  workers  of  mischief,  the  ancestral  spirits 
are,  in  some  cases,  driven  away,  as  by  the  Nicobar  people — 

"  Once  in  the  year,  and  sometimes  when  great  sickness  prevails,  tbey 
the  Nicobarians]  build  a  large  canoe,  and  the  Minloven,  or  priest,  has 
the  boat  carried  close  to  each  house,  and  then,  by  bis  noise,  he  compels 
all  the  bad  spirits  to  leave  the  dwelling,  and  to  get  into  the  canoe ; 
men,  women,  and  children  assist  him  in  his  conjuration.  The  doors  of 
the  hoose  are  shut ;  the  ladder  is  taken  out  [the  houses  are  bullt  on 
posts  S  or  9  feet  high] ;  tbe  boat  is  then  dragged  along  to  the  seashore, 
where  it  is  soon  carried  off  by  the  waves,  with  a  füll  caigo  of  devils." 

There  is  a  like  custom  in  the  Maldive  islands ;  and  some 
of  the  Indians  of  California  annually  expel  the  ghosts  which 
have  accumulated  during  the  year. 

These  multitudinous  disembodied  spirits  are  agents  ever 
available,  as  conceived  antecedents  to  all  occurrences  needing 
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explanation.  It  is  not  requisite  that  their  Identification  as 
ghosts  should  continue  in  a  distinct  form:  many  of  them 
are  snre  to  lose  this  cLaracter.  The  swarms  of  demons  by 
whom  the  Jews  thought  themselves  environed,  while  re- 
garded  by  some  as  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead,  readily 
came  to  be  regarded  by  others  as  the  offspring  of  the  fallen 
angels  and  the  daughters  of  nien.  When  the  genealogies 
of  an  accumulating  host  have  been  lost,  there  remains 
nothing  to  resist  any  suggested  theory  respecting  their 
origin,  But  though  the  Arab  who  thinks  the  desert  is  so 
thickly  peopled  with  spirits  that  on  throwing  anything  away 
he  asks  the  forgiveness  of  those  which  may  be  Struck,  prob- 
ably  does  not  now  regard  them  as  the  wandering  doubles 
of  the  dead;  it  is  clear  that,  given  the  wandering  doubles 
of  the  dead,  supposed  by  the  primitive  man  to  be  everywhere 
around,  and  we  have  the  potentiality  of  countlcss  super* 
natural  agencies  capable  of  indefinite  Variation^ 

§  118.  Hence  the  naturalness,  and,  indeed,  the  inevit* 
ableness,  of  those  interpretations  which  the  savage  gives 
of  surrounding  phenomena.  With  the  development  of  the 
ghost-theory,  there  arises  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for  all 
those  changes  which  the  heavens  and  earth  hourly  exhibit. 
Clouds  that  gather  and  presently  vanish,  shooting  stars  that 
appear  and  disappear,  sudden  darkenings  of  the  water's 
surface  by  a  breeze,  animal-metamorphoses,  transmutations 
of  substance,  storms,  earthquakes,  eruptions — all  of  them 
are  now  ünderstood.  These  beings  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
power  of  making  themselves  visible  and  invisible  at  will, 
and  to  whose  other  powers  no  limits  are  known,  are  omni- 
present  Explaining,  as  their  agency  seems  to  do,  all  unex- 
pected  changes,  their  own  existence  becomes  further  verified. 
No  other  causes  for  such  changes  are  known,  or  can  be  con* 
ceived ;  therefore  these  souls  of  the  dead  must  be  the  causes ; 
therefore  the  survival  of  souls  is  manifest :  a  circular  reasou- 
ing  which  suffices  many  besides  savagea 


aw 
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The  interpretatioiis  of  nature  which  precede  scientific  in- 
terpretations,  are  thus  the  best  tliat  can  Üien  be  framed.  If 
,by  Üie  Karens  "  unaccountable  sounds  and  aights  in  tbe 
jiingles"  are,  as  MasoQ  sajs,  ascrlbed  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
wicked,  the  Karens  do  bat  assiune  an  origin  wbich,  in  the 
abseuce  of  generalized  knowledge,  ia  the  only  imaginable 
origin.  If,  accoKÜng  to  Bastian,  the  Nicobor  people  attri- 
bute  to  evil  spirits  tbe  unlucky  eventa  they  cannut  explaiii 
by  orilinary  causcs,  they  are  oimply  falling  back  on  such 
remaiuing  causes  aa  they  can  conceive.  Livingstone  names 
certain  rocke  which,  liaving  been  intensely  heated  by  the  sun, 
and  then  suddenly  cooled  extemally  in  the  evening,  break 
with  lüud  reports ;  «nd  theee  reports  the  natives  set  down 
to  evil  apirita.  To  wliat  elee  Bhuuld  they  aet  them  down  ? 
Uneivilized  men  are  far  removed  from  the  conception  tiiat 
a  stone  may  break  from  nneqnal  contraction ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  thia  conception,  what  aasignable  cause  of  breaking 
18  there,  but  one  of  Uiese  miachievoua  demona  everj'whero  at 
band  ?  In  his  account  of  the  Danäkil,  Harris  ttilla  us  that 
"no  whiriwind  ever  sweepa  acrosa  the  path  without  being 
pursued  By  a  dozen  savages  with  dravn  creesea,  who  atah 
into  the  centre  of  the  dnaty  eolumn  in  order  to  drive  away 
the  evil  aplrit  that  is  beiieved  to  be  riding  on  the  blast" 
Ludicrous  as  thia  notion  appoars,  we  have  but  to  remember 
that  tbe  physical  Interpretation  of  a  sand-whirhvind  eannot 
be  framed  by  the  savagc,  to  Bee  that  the  only  coneeivable 
Interpretation  is  that  wliioh  he  givea.  Occasioonlly,  too,  his 
experiences  suggeet  that  such  agenciea  are  multilndinous. 
and  everywbere  preaent.  Describing  a  tropical  aeeno, 
Humboldt  saya — "  the  aurfacä  of  theae  sands,  heated  by 
tl»«  rays  of  the  aun,  seems  to  bo  undidiiting.  like  the  aurface 
of  a  liquid  .  .  .  the  sun  aoiiuatea  the  landscape,  and  givt« 
mobility  to  the  fsendy  piain,  to  tlie  trimka  of  treea,  and 
to  the  rocks  that  project  into  the  aea  Uke  promontoriea." 
^Vhat  shakes  tbe  tree-trunke  nnd  makes  Che  rock»  oscillate  ? 
Dheie   is    no   alternative   but    to   aasume   invisible    beinga 
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f  ecattered  about  everywhere.     By  savagea  these  appearances 
L  cannot  be  understood  as  illusions  caused  by  refmctiou, 

Aa  one  of  tlie  above  examplea  ahows,  tiie  glioets  of  tlie 

I  dead  are  in  coQiparatively  early  stages  the  assigniid  agents 

I  fcr  UDUsuiil  plienomeaa ;  and  there  are  other  such  exßmples. 

Thomson  saye  the  Araucanians  tliiuk  tempeats  are  caused  by 

Üie  figbts  wbicb  the  apirits  of  their  countrymen  bitve  witb 

Iheir  eoemiea.     Such  interpretatious  difi'er  from  the  iiiter- 

pretatioiis  of  more  advauced  rocea,  only  by  preaenting  the 

iiidividuatitius  of  dcad   friends   and   foes   in  their  original 

forms:   the  eventual   fading  of  tbese  )odividu£dities  leavea 

notions   of  personal   ageociee    less   definite    in    kind.     An 

Lfiddy  iu  tlie  river,  where  Öoatiiig  sticks  ^e  whirled  round 

lond  engulfed,  is  not  far  fvora  the  place  where  one  of  the 

Eb'ibe   was  drawii'id   and    never  seen    sgaia.      Wiiat    nioie 

Emamfest,  then,  tbao  that  the  double  of  this  drowned  man, 

I  pialicious  as  the  unburied  ever  are,  dwells  thereabouts,  and 

I  pulls  tbese  tliings  under  the  surface — nay,  in  revenge,  seizes 

fand  draga  dowp  persona  who  venture  near?     Wben  tliose 

l'who   knew   the    drowned   man   are   all    dead — when,   after 

l.generatioDs,  the  details  of  tlie  etory,  thrust  aside  by  more 

■  Tocünt  stories,  have  been  lost — ani   eepeciitUy  when  there 

öS  some  conquering  tribe,  in  whoae  past  history  tlie  local 

latoriea   have  no  roota;  there  survives  only  the  beJief  in  a 

i-water-denion   haunting    the   pliu;e,*      And   eo    throughout, 

IThere   is  nothing   to  maintain   in  tradition   tlie   Hkenessea 

Ibetween  the  ghosts  and   the  iijdiriduala  they  were  derived 

Ifroin;  &ad  aloug  with  ianumerable  divei^coceä,  there  coujes 


9t  «ith  no  toot  (uppoNing  ttlii 

rkt  üatioa  &act»  qf  tht  Pa.-iJio 

y  remurk  that  the  notfvai  ImTS 


*  At  the  timo  tbis  nu  writtea,  I  bsd  n 
inforunc«)  bot  tbe  Work  of  Mr.  Banccpft  od 
Statu,  hiu  lince  furnühed  me  nich  otie  t— 

"Iiekving  thia  locallt;  and  subjccl,  1  qu 
namiid  Ib«  Fdhono  Füll,  in  the  sbitib  vstify,  attep  an  ani  ipiril ,  i 
UHM  bariug  been  Bwept  oier  %aA  duehsd  to  piaees  there.  Vo  dM 
rioinitf  will  «o  didcU  oi  pniul  ot  tbis  fall  wliaa  going  tbrougli  r 
nor  pould  tmjthing  tfinpt  one  of  thnm  to  aluep  nesr  iL ;  for  \he  ghi 
droKDHl  are  towioK  in  it«  »pray,  and  Ibeir  wall  ig  heard  (orever 
it  itt  riübtiij)  uateri."! — ätu  (ol,  iii,  p.  \ti. 
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not  only  a  fading  of  individual  traits,  but  also  at  length 
a  fading  of  human  traits.  Varieties  pass  into  species,  and 
genera,  and  Orders,  of  supematural  beings. 

§  119.  Of  course,  if  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  passing 
gradually  into  less  distinct  but  still  personal  forms,  are  thus 
the  agents  supposed  to  work  all  the  notable  effects  in  the 
suiTounding  world;  they  are  also  the  agents  supposed  to 
work  notable  eflfects  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Ever  at  band 
and  moved  by  amity  or  enmity,  it  is  incredible  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  human  actions.  The  soul  of  a  dead 
foe  is  on  the  watch  to  cause  an  accident ;  the  soul  of  a  late 
relative  is  ready  to  help  and  to  guard  if  in  good  humour,  or, 
if  offended,  to  make  something  go  wrong. 

Hence  explanations,  universally  applicable,  of  successes  and 
failures.  Among  all  peoples  such  explanations  have  prevailed : 
differing  only  in  the  extent  to  which  the  aiding  or  hindering 
spirits  have  lost  the  human  character.  Low  down  we  have 
the  Yeddah,  who  looks  to  the  shade  of  his  dead  parent  or  child 
to  give  him  success  in  the  chase,  and  ascribes  a  bad  shot  to 
the  lack  of  an  invocation ;  we  have  the  Australian  who,  *  if 
a  man  tumbles  out  of  a  tree  and  breaks  his  neck,"  thinks 
that  "  his  life  has  been  charmed  away  by  the  Boyala-men  of 
another  tribe;"  we  have  the  Ashantees,  who  "believe  that 
the  spirits  of  their  departed  relatives  exercise  a  guardiau 
care  over  them,"  and  that "  the  ghosts  of  departed  enemies 
are  .  .  •  bad  spirits,**  who  work  mischief.  Higher  up  we 
have,  among  the  Homeric  heroes,  feats  of  arms  set  down 
to  the  assistance  of  the  supernatural  beings  who  join  in  the 
battle.  With  Hector  "one  at  least  of  the  gods  is  ever 
present,  who  wards  off  death ;"  and  "  Menelaus  conquered 
by  Minerva's  aid."  Diomed  is  unscathed  because  an  im- 
mortal  *'  has  turned  into  another  course  the  swift  shaft  just 
about  to  hit  him;"  Paris,  dragged  by  the  helmet,  would 
have  been  lost  had  not  Venus,  "who  quickly  perceived 
it,  broke  for  him  the  thong;"  and  Idseus   escaped   only 
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because  "Vulcan  snatched  him  away."  Be  it  the  Arau- 
canian  who  ascribes  success  to  the  aid  of  bis  particular 
fairy;  be  it  the  African  chief  livingstone  names,  who 
thought  he  had  ensured  the  death  of  an  elephant  they  were 
attacking  by  emptying  his  snuff-box  as  an  offering  to  the 
Barimo;  be  it  the  Greek  whose  spear  is  well  fixed  in  a 
Trojan's  aide  by  the  giiiding  band  of  his  favouring  deity ; 
be  it  the  Jew's  ministering  angel  or  the  Catholic's  patron 
Saint ;  Üiere  is  identity  in  essentials,  and  only  more  or  less 
of  difFerence  in  form,  The  question  is  solely  how  far  this 
evolution  of  the  ghosts  of  Üie  dead  into  supernatural  agents 
has  gone. 

§  120.  Lastly,  and  chiefly,  we  have  to  note  the  fact  that 
this  machinery  of  causation  which  the  primitive  man  is 
inevitably  led  to  frame  for  himself,  fiUs  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  machinery.  This  hypothesis  of  ghost- 
agency  gains  a  settled  occupation  of  the  field,  long  before 
there  is  either  the  power  or  the  opportunity  of  gathering 
together  and  organizing  the  experiences  which  yield  the 
hypothesis  of  physical-force-agency.  Even  among  ourselves, 
with  our  vast  accumulation  of  definite  knowledge,  and  our 
facilities  for  diffusing  it,  the  displacement  of  an  old  doctrine 
by  a  new  one  is  difficult.  Judge  then  its  difficulty  where 
the  few  facts  known  remain  ungeneralized,  unclassified,  un- 
measured;  where  the  very  notions  of  order,  cause,  law,  are 
absent;  where  criticism  and  scepticism  are  but  incipient; 
and  where  there  is  not  even  the  curiosity  needful  to  prompt 
inquiry.  If,  parodying  a  common  adage,  we  may  fitly  say  that 
prepossession  is  nine  points  of  belief — ^if  this  is  so  even  in 
the  relatively-plastic  minds  of  the  civilized;  how  many 
points  of  belief  must  it  be  in  the  relatively-rigid  minds  of 
the  uncivilized  ? 

Hence  the  surprise  commonly  expressed  at  these  primitive 
interpretations  is  an  unwarranted  surprise.  If,  as  Mr.  St. 
John  teils  us,  the  Dyaks  never  take  the  natural  explana- 
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tion  of  any  phenom^na,  sudh  as  a»  a^ident,  but  aly^dyd 
"  tty  to  their  supeifttitiöÄs ;"  tbey  fly  to  the  only  kind  of 
explanation  'v^hich  yet  exigte  tor  tfcöfii.  Ubie  äbsurdity  id 
in  supposing  that  thä  uilcivilized  MaA  poesess^  at fhä  outdöt! 
the  idea  of  "natural  explanation."  Only  aa  soöietiea^  gw>w, 
arts  multiply,  crsperiences  a6cuittulate,  and  donstant  ißelations 
of  phenomena  beeome  recognized»  i^stered,  aad  famüiar, 
does  the  notion  of  natuM  explanation  becotiae  poseible. 

And  now,  having  seen  how  tiie  pritäitive  man  is  l^ed  to 
thitik  of  the  activities  in  his  environniettt  as  c(mt)?6lled  by 
the  spirita  of  the  dead,  and  by  spirits  more  öt  lese  differen- 
tiated  from  them,  let  us  observe  how  he  is  similarly  led  to 
think  of  such  spirits  as  Controlling  the  activities  within  his 
bod  V  and  mtliiti  Üie  bodi^^  of  öt>her  men. 
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CHAPTEÄ  XVIL 

SUPEBNATUltAL  AGEKT9  AS  CAÜSIKG  £FILEPST  AND  CONVU^L- 
8IVE  ACTIONS,  DELIRIUBf  AND  IN&ANn%  DISEASE  AND 
DEATH. 

§  121.  The  phenomena  exbibited  during  evolution  cannot 
be  placed  in  serial  örder.  Always  there  go  on  divergences 
and  re-divergences.  Setting  out  with  the  primitive  ideas  of 
insensibility^  of  death,  and  of  the  ghost,  we  have  traced  along 
certain  lines  the  developing  ideas  of  anojiher  life  and  another 
World ;  and  along  other  lines  we  have  traced  the  developing 
ideas  of  sux)ematural  agents  as  existing  on  all  sides.  Setting 
out  afresh  from  the  insensible  body  as  the  starting  point,  we 
have  now  to  observe  how  a  further  class  of  ideas  has  been 
simultaneously  developing  by  the  aid  of  those  we  have 
considered. 

In  sleep,  in  swoon,  in  trance,  in  apoplexy,  there  is  ahnest 
complete  quiescence;  and  at  death  the  quiescence  becomes 
absolute.  Usually,  then,  during  the  supposed  absence  of 
the  other-self,  the  body  does  nothing.  But  sometimes  the 
body,  Ijring  on  the  ground  with  eyes  closed,  struggles 
violently;  and,  after  the  ordinary  state  is  resumed,  the  in- 
dividual  denies  having  struggled — says  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  those  actions  of  his  body  which  the  speetators 
saw.  Obviously  his  other-self  has  been  away.  But  how 
öame  his  body  to  behave  so  strangely  during  the  interval  ? 
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The  answer  given  to  this  question  ia  the  most  rational 
which  the  primitive  man  can  give. 

§  122.  If,  during  insensibilities  of  all  kinds,  the  soul 
wanders,  and,  on  returning,  causes  the  body  to  resume  its 
activity — if  the  soul  can  thus  not  only  go  out  of  the  body 
but  can  go  into  it  again ;  then  may  not  the  body  be  entered 
by  some  other  soul  ?    The  savage  thinks  it  may. 

Hence  the  interpretation  of  epilepsy.  The  Congo  people 
ascribe  epilepsy  to  demoniac  possession.  Among  the  East 
Africans,  •falling  sickness"  is  peculiarly  common;  and 
Burton  thinks  it  has  given  rise  to  the  prevalent  notion  of 
possession.  Of  Asiatic  races  may  be  instanced  the  Kalmucks: 
by  these  nomads  epileptics  are  regarded  as  persona  into 
whom  bad  spirits  have  entered.  That  the  Jews  similarly 
explained  the  facts  is  clear;  and  the  Arabic  language  has 
the  same  word  for  epilepsy  and  possession  by  devils.  It  is 
needless  to  show  that  this  explanation  persisted  among  the 
civilized  up  to  comparatively-recent  times. 

The  original  inference  is,  then,  that  while  the  patient's 
other-self  has  gone  away,  some  disembodied  spirit,  usurping 
its  place,  uses  his  body  in  this  violent  way.  Where  we  have 
a  specific  account  of  the  conception  in  its  earliest  stage,  we 
learn  that  the  assumed  supematural  agent  is  a  ghost.  From 
the  Amazulu  cross-examined  by  Bishop  Callaway,  there  is 
brought  out  the  Statement  that  when  a  diviner  is  becoming 
possessed  by  the  Itongo  (ancestral  spirits),  "he  has  slight 
convulsions."  Moreover,  a  witness  who  "  went  to  a  person 
with  a  familiär  spirit  to  inquire  respecting  a  boy  .  .  .  who 
had  convulsions,"  got  the  answer — ^**he  is  affected  by  the 
ancestral  spirits." 

§  123.  A  further  question  comes  before  the  primitive 
mind,  and  a  further  rational  corollary  is  drawn,  which  de- 
velops  into  a  series  of  curious  but  consistent  ideas. 

Occasionally  a  person,  while  still  conscious,  cannot  control 
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the  actions  of  Ms  body.  He  finds  himself  doing  Bomething 
without  wUling  it,  or  even  in  spite  of  hia  will.  Is  it,  then, 
that  anotlier  soul  haa  entered  him ;  even  though  his  own 
80ul  has  not  wandered  away  ?  An  a,£Qrmative  answer  is 
mevitable. 

Hence  the  explanation  of  hysteria,  with  its  uncontrollable 
and  meaningless  laughs,  aobs,  and  cries.  Among  tlie  Ania- 
rulu,  bystei'ieal  Symptoms  are  counted  as  traita  of  one  who 
ia  becomiug  an  Inyanga,  or  diviner — one  who  13  becoming 
possessed.  The  reniark  made  by  Parkyns  reapecting  the 
Abysainiana,  tbat  "the  greater  part  of  the  'posaeased'  are 
women."  indicates  a  kindred  Interpretation :  women  being  so 
miich  more  liable  to  hysteria  than  men.  And  when  we  lead  in 
Mariner,  that  among  the  Tongana  Inspiration  ia  not  confined 
to  the  prieats,  but  is  sometimea  experienced  by  others, 
especially  females,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  fits  of 
hysterics  are  the  signs  of  inspiration  referred  to.  Indeed,  is 
not  one  of  the  ayroptoms  of  the  disorder  conclusive  proof  ? 
What  can  he  Said  of  the  globm  hystericus — a  ball  tliat  is 
Buddenly  feit  witbin  the  body — unlesa  it  is  this  alleged 
possessing  spirit  ? 

Canied  thna  far,  the  explanation  has  to  be  cairied  further. 
If  tbese  raore  violent  actiona  of  the  body,  performed  in 
defiance  of  the  will,  are  ascribable  to  a  usnrping  demnn,  ao, 
too,  rnnst  he  the  less  violent  actions  of  this  kind.  Hence 
the  pi'iniitive  theory  of  sneezing  and  yawning,  The  Amazulii 
legard  theae  involuntary  actiona  as  marka  of  possesaion. 
[When  a  man  ia  becoming  an  Inyanga, 

liiB  head  begins  to  give  signa  of  what  is  about   to  bappen.     He 
wa  that  he  ia  about  to  be  a  diviner  b^r  yawning  again  and  agsin, 
and  by  sneezing  ogtiiu  and   again.     And   men  aay,   '  No  I     Trnly  it 
«eems  as  though  this  man  wau  about  to  be  posaessed  by  a.  spirit. '" 

In  other  cases  we  have  proof,  not  of  permanent  possession, 
but  of  temporary  poaaession,  being  inferred  from  the  sneeze. 
The  Khonda  daah  water  on  tbe  priest  when  tbey  wiah  to 
conault  him.     He  aneezea,  and  becomea  inspired.     Of  course, 
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\(\\^}^  in  noUiing  to  detennine  whether  this  possession  is  by 
d  f riondly  or  by  an  unfriendly  spirit :  it  may  be,  as  among 
tho  Zulus,  an  ancestral  ghost,  or,  as  among  other  peoples,  it 
timy  be  a  malicious  demon.  But  be  the  sneeze,  as  with  the 
Moslem,  a  reason  for  asking  Allah  to  protect  him  against 
Satan  as  the  presumed  cause ;  or  be  it,  as  with  the  Christian, 
the  occasion  of  a  now-unmeaning  "God  bless  you"  from 
bystanders;  or  be  it  the  ground  for  putting  faith  in  an  utter- 
ance  as  inspired ;  the  root  idea  is  the  same :  some  intruding 
spirit  has  made  the  body  do  what  its  owner  did  not  intend. 

Two  kindred  interpretations  may  be  added.  Among  the 
Yakuts  there  is  a  disorder  accompanied  by  a  violent  hiccough, 
and  "  they  persist  in  believing  that  a  devil  is  in  the  body  of 
the  person  afficted/*  A  neighbouring  people,  the  Kirghiz, 
fumish  a  still  stranger  instance.  Mrs.  Atkinson  says  that  a 
woman  in  child-bed  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  a  devil ; 
and  it  is  even  the  eustom  to  beat  her  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  him  away. 

In  this  last  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  there  are  involuntary 
muscular  contractions.  These  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to 
possession,  if  those  of  epilepsy  are  so ;  and  we  see  that  the 
ascription  of  epilepsy  to  possession  is  an  implication  of  the 
original  ghost-theory. 

§  124.  Certain  allied  phenomena,  explicable  in  like  manner 
and  otherwise  inexplicable,  further  confirm  the  doctrine  of 
possession.  I  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  delirium  and 
madness. 

What  is  come  to  this  man  who,  lying  prostrate,  and 
refusing  to  eat,  does  not  know  those  around ;  now  mutters 
incoherently  or  talks  nonsense;  now  speaks  to  some  one 
the  bystanders  cannot  see;  now  shrinks  in  terror  from  an 
invisible  foe ;  now  laughs  without  a  cause  ?  And  how  does 
it  happen  that  when  he  has  become  calm  he  either  knows 
nothing  about  these  stränge  doings  of  his,  or  narrates  things 
which  no  one  witnessed  ?     Manifestly  one  of  these  spirits  or 
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gliosta,  swarniiiig  around,  liad  entered  Iiis  body  at  night  while 
lie  was  awaj,  and  had  tliiia  abused  it,  Tiiat  eavagea  do  tbas 
Interpret  the  facta  we  have  not  mucb  evidence :  probably 
because  travellers  rarely  witness  araong  tbem  Ibis  kind  of 
mental  disturbance,  Still,  Petlierick  aays  the  Araba  auppose 
that  "in  high  fever,  when  a  peraon  is  delirions,  he  is 
possessed  by  the  devlL" 

But  when  from  temporarv  insanity  we  pass  to  pennanent 
insanity,  we  everywhere  find  proof  that  thia  ia  the  inter- 
pretaijon  giveu.  The  Samoans  attribute  msdness  to  tlie 
presence  of  an  evil  spirit;  as  also  do  the  Tongans,  The 
Sumatrans,  too,  consider  that  lunatica  are  poasesaed.  Among 
niore  advanced  racea  the  interpretation  has  been,  and  still 
remains,  the  same.  Wlien  the  writer  of  Eambles  in  Syria 
teils  US  that,  "  in  the  East,  madnesa  is  tontanioimt  to  in- 
s|iiration,"  we  are  reminded  that  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  this  conception  and  tlie  conceptions  recorded  of 
old,  it  concei-Ds  only  the  nature  of  the  posseasing  spirit. 
These  earlier  recorda,  too,  yield  evidence  that  the  original 
form  of  the  belief  waa  the  form  above  inferred.  "  According 
to  Josephus,  demona  are  the  apirits  of  the  wicked  dead :  they 
enter  into  tbe  bodies  of  the  living."  As  the  possessed  were 
Said  to  freqnent  burial-places,  and  as  demona  were  supposed 
to  malte  tombs  their  favourite  haunts,  we  may  conclude  that 
hy  Jews  in  genei'al  the  poaaessing  spirit  was  at  first  conceived 


The  continuanee  of  this  view  of  insanity  through  mediseval 
daya,  down  to  tbe  daya  wlien  the  Vänd  canon  of  our  Chureh 
tacitly  embodied  it  by  forbidding  the  Casting  out  of  devils 
without  a  special  licence,  is  easy  to  understand.  Only  after 
Science  bad  made  familiär  the  idea  that  mental  atates  result 
tVom  nervoUB  actione,  which  can  he  disordered  by  phyaical 
rawaea,  did  it  become  possible  to  conceive  the  madman'a 
amazing  ideaa  and  passtoua  in  any  other  way  than  aa  the 
cxpreaaions  of  eomo  nature  unlike  bis  own. 
f  AVe  must  liot  overlook  a  verification  which  the  Tiehaviour 
Q  2 
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of  the  ineane  yielda  to  the  belief  in  aurrounding  ghosts  or 
apirits.  The  nncivilized  or  somi-civilized  man  knows  nothing 
about  aubjective  illusions.  Wliat  then  must  he  tbink  when 
he  heara  a  maniac  talking  furioiisly  to  an  invisible  peraon, 
or  throwiog  a  missüe  at  some  being.  unseen  by  others,  whom 
he  wanta  to  drive  away  ?  Hia  frantic  gestures,  bis  glaring 
eyes,  bis  abrieking  voice,  make  it  imposaible  to  doubt  the 
atrength  of  hia  belief.  Obvionsly,  then,  tbere  are  mischievoua 
demons  around;  manifeat  to  him,  but  not  to  bystandera. 
Any  wbo  donbted  the  exiatence  of  aupernatural  agenta  can 
no  longer  doubt. 

One  further  noteworthy  idea  is  thua  yiekled.  In  hia 
paroxysraa,  an  inaane  person  is  extremely  streng — atrong 
enough  to  copo  single-handed  with  aeveral  men,  What  ia 
the  inference?  The  possesaing  demon  baa  superhuman 
energy.  Tbe  belief  thus  suggeated  haa  developmenta  here- 
after  to  be  obaetved. 

5  125.  Once  established,  thia  mode  of  explaining  unnsual 
actiona,  mental  and  bodily,  extends  itself.  Insenaibly  it 
spreada  from  abnoi'malities  of  the  kinds  above  inatan'ced, 
to  thoae  of  other  kinds.  Diaeaaea  are  aoon  included  under 
the  tbeory.  As  in  fever  bodily  derangement  co-exists  with 
mental  derangement,  the  inference  ia  that  the  same  agent 
cauaea  both.  And  if  some  unhealthy  atatea  are  produced  by 
indwelUng  demons,  then  others  are  thits  produced.  A 
malicious  spirit  iB  either  in  the  body,  or  ia  hoveiing  around, 
inflicting  evil  on  it. 

The  primitive  form  of  this  Interpretation  ia  shown  «s  by 
the  Amazulu.  Even  a  stitch  in  the  aide  they  tbua  explain : 
"  if  the  diaease  lasta  a  long  tinie,"  they  aay,  "  he  ia  affected 
by  the  Itongo.  He  is  affected  by  hia  people  who  are  dead." 
The  Samoana  auppoaed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  "had 
power  to  retum,  and  cauae  disease  and  death  in  other 
membera  of  the  family."  Aa  we  aaw  in  J  92,  the  New 
Caledonians  "think  white  men  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
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bring  aickness."  The  Dyaka  who,  like  the  Aostralians, 
attribute  every  disease  to  apiiits,  lilce  them,  too,  personify 
diseases.  They  will  not  call  the  small-pox  by  its  name ;  but 
ask — "  Haa  he  yet  left  you  ?"  Sometimea  tbey  call  it  "  the 
Chief,"  In  these  caaea  gliosts  are  the  assumed  agents;  and 
in  aome  of  them,  occupation  of  the  sufFerer's  body  is  alleged 
or  implied.  In  other  casea,  the  aupematural  agent,  not 
spocified  in  its  origin,  appeara  to  be  regarded  as  extemaL 
By  the  Arawäka,  pain  ia  called  "  the  evil  apirit's  atrow ;" 
and  the  Land-Dyaks  believe  that  sicknesa  is  occasionally 
"  CAuaed  by  spirita  intllcting  on  people  inviaible  wounda  witli 
invisiUe  speara,"  But  everywhere  the  suppoaed  cause  ia 
peraonal.  In  Asia,  the  Karens  "  attribute  diseaaea  to  the 
influence  of  unaeen  apirits."  By  the  Lepchas,  all  ailmenta 
"  are  deemed  the  Operations  of  devils ;"  aa  alao  by  the  Bodo 
and  DhiniAls.  In  Africa,  the  Coast  Negroea  aacribe  illnesa 
to  witehcraft  or  the  Operations  of  tlie  goda ;  the  Koossas 
conaider  it  caused  by  enemiee  and  evil  epirita ;  and  the 
offended  ancestor  of  a  Zulu  is  repreaented  aa  saying — "I 
will  reveal  myaelf  by  diseaae."  lii  America,  the  Comanchea 
think  a  malady  ia  due  to  the  "  blasting  breath"  of  a  foe ;  and 
the  Mundruciia  regard  it  aa  the  spell  of  an  unknown  enemy. 
If  inatead  of  "  ghost "  we  read  "  supernatural  agent,"  tlie 
aavage  theory  becomes  the  aemi-civiUzed  theory.  The  earlieat 
recorded  bero  of  the  Babyloniana,  Izdubar,  is  smltten  with  a 
grievoua  malady  by  the  offended  goddess  lalitar.  In  the 
first  boük  of  the  Iliad,  the  Greeks  who  die  of  peatilence  are 
represeiited  aa  hit  by  Apollo's  arrowa — an  idea  parallel  to 
one  of  the  savage  ideas  above  named.  It  waa  believed  by 
the  Jcws  that  dumbness  and  bliudness  ceased  when  tbe 
devila  cauaing  them  were  ejected.  And  in  after-timea,  the 
Fathers  held  that  demona  inüicted  diseases.  How 

persistent  thia  kiod  of  Interpretation  has  been,  we  are  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  production  of  illneaa  by  wituhes,  who 

l  inetigate  devils,  is  even  now  alleged  among  the  uncultured ; 

^^^Aod  by  tbe  fact  that  some  of  the  cultured  stUl  countenaucu 


tlie  belief  that  illneas  ia  diabolically  caused.  A  State- 
aiithorized  expression  of  thia  theory  of  disease  is  oEten 
repeated  by  priests.  In  the  order  for  the  viaitatioii  of  tlie 
sick,  one  of  the  prayers  U,  "  renew  in  liim  "  "  whateoever  Las 
been  decayed  by  the  fraud  and  malice  of  the  devil." 

§  126.  After  conterapluting  the  genesis  of  the  foregoing 
bcliefs,  the  accompanying  belief  that  death  is  due  to  super- 
natural  agency  will  no  longer  surprise  ua. 

In  one  form  or  other  this  beJief  occurs  everywhere.  The 
Uaupö  Indiana,  Wallace  tella.ua,  "scarcelj'  seem  to  think 
that  death  can  occur  naturally ; "  and  Hearne  saya  tbe 
Chippewayans  aacribe  the  deatha  of  their  cbiefs  to  witch- 
craft — commonly  by  the  Esquimaux,  The.  Kalmucka  believe 
that  "  death  is  cansed  by  soma  spirit  at  tbe  command  of  the 
deity ; "  the  Kookies  attribute  death,  as  well  a3  all  earthly 
evila,  to  siipernatural  canses ;  and  the  Kliunds  hold  "  that 
death  ia  not  the  necessary  and  appointe.d  lot  of  man,  but  that 
it  ia  incurred  only  as  a  special  penalty  for  ofifences  against 
the  gods."  The  Bushmen  think  death  is  chiefly  due  to 
witchcraft ;  and  by  the  Bechuanaa,  death,  even  in  old  age,  is 
ascribed  to  aorcery.  The  Coast  Negroes  think  "  no  death  ia 
natural  or  accidental;"  Eurton  says  that  "  in  Africa,  aa  in 
Auatralia,  no  man,  however  old,  dies  a  natural  death ; "  anil 
the  Loango  people  do  not  believe  in  natural  death,  even  from 
drowniug  or  other  accident.  The  Tahitians  regarded  the 
effects  of  poisona  .  as  "  more  the  eflects  of  the  god'a  dis- 
pleaaure.  .  .  .  than  the  effects  of  tiie  poisona  themselves, 
,  ,  .  TI«oae  who  were  killed  in  battle  were  also  supposed 
to  die  from  the  influence  of  the  gods."  And  kindred  ideaa 
are  ciirrent  among  the  Sandwich  Isländers,  the  Tannese,  and 
varioua  other  peoples. 

A  sequence  must  be  named.  Eventually  the  individu- 
alities  of  the  patticular  demons  supposed  to  have  caused 
death,  merge  in  a  general  individuality — a  personalized 
Death :  the  personolization  probably  beginning,  everywhere, 
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Kin  the  tradition  of  some  ferocious  foe  whose  directly-seeu 

l  acta  of  vengeance  were  multitudinous,  and  to  whom,  after- 

l'warda,   unseen   acta    of    vengeance   were    more   and    more 

I  Bseribed.      Be  tliis  as  it  may,  however,  we  may  trace   the 

[  evolution  of  these  primitive  notions  into  those  which  existed 

I  in  classic  times  and  mediieval  times.      Ät  a  Naga'a  burial, 

his  frienda  arm   themaelves,  and  challenge  the  spirit  who 

cauaed  Ms   death.     Of  the  Tasmanians,   Mr.   Davis   relates 

that,  "  during  the  whole  of  the  first  night  after  the  death  of 

one  üf  their  tribe,  they  will  sit  round  the  body,  using  rapidly 

a  low,  contjnuous  recitative,  to  prevent  the  evil  spirit  from 

taking  it  away.     Such   evil   spirit   belng   tha  ghost   of  an 

I  enemy."     On  the  other  band,  among  the  Kora-Hottentota 

Bthß  cooception  haa  become  partially  generalized :  they  pet- 

fconalize  death — aay  "  Death  sees  tbee."     Which  several  facts 

l^ow  US  the  root  of  the  belief  implied  by  the  story  of  Alcestis, 

■■^ho  is  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  strong  Death  by  the  still 

^tronger  Hercules ;  and  also  the  ruot  of  the  belief  implied  by 

the  old  representationa  of  Death  aa  a  skeleton,  holding  a 

dart  or  other  weapon. 

In  the  minds  of  many,  the  primitive  notion  still  üngers. 
When  reading  with  astonisliment  that  aavages,  not  recoguizing 
natural  death,  aacribe  all  death  to  supernatural  agency,  we 
forget  that  even  now  aupernatural  agency  ia  assigned  in 
cases  where  the  cause  of  death  is  not  obvious — nay,  in  aome 
caaea  where  it  ia  obvious.  We  still  occasionally  read  the 
coroner's  verdict — "  Died  by  the  Visitation  of  God ; "  and  we 
atill  meet  people  who  think  certain  deatha  (aay  the  drown- 
ings  of  thoae  who  go  boating  on  Sundays)  directly  reault 
from  divine  vengeance :  a  belief  differing  from  these  savage 
f  beliefa  only  in  a  modified  conceptiou  of  the  supematural 
1  agent. 

§  127.  Considered  thua  as  foUowing  from  the  primitive 
Interpretation  of  dreams,  and  consequent  theory  of  ghosts, 
Bouls,  DI  spirita,  theae  conclusions  are  quite  consistent. 


If  Bouls  can  leave  bodies  aod  re-enter  them,  why  should 
not  bodies  be  entered  by  stränge  aouls,  while  their  own 
souls  are  abeent  ?  If,  aa  in  epilepsy,  the  body  performs  acta 
which  the  owner  denies  having  performed,  there  ia  no  choice 
but  to  assume  such  an  agency.  And  if  certain  uncon- 
trollable  uiovements,  as  those  of  bystcria,  ae  well  as  tlie 
familiär  ones  of  sneeziiig,  yawning,  and  hiccough,  take  place 
involuntarDy,  the  concluaion  must  be  that  some  usurping 
spirit  directs  the  actions  of  the  subject's  body  in  spite  of  him. 

Xhis  hypothesia  explains,  töo,  the  stränge  behaviour  of 
the  delirious  aud  the  insane.  That  a  maniac's  body  bas 
been  taken  possesaion  of  by  an  enemy,  ia  proved  hy  the  fact 
that  it  ia  inipelled  to  aelf-iujury.  Its  right  owner  would  not 
mnke  the  body  bite  and  tear  itself.  Further,  the  poaaeasing 
demon  ia  heard  to  hold  converse  with  other  demons,  wbich 
he  seea  but  wbich  byatandera  do  not  see. 

And  if  these  remarkable  derangements  of  body  and  mind 
are  thua  effected,  the  manifest  inference  is  that  diseasea  and 
disordera  of  less  remarkable  kinda  are  effected  in  the  eanie 
way.  Should  there  not  be  a  demon  within  the  body,  there 
most  be,  at  any  rate,  some  invisihle  enemy  at  band,  who  is 
working  these  Strange  perturhationa  in  it. 

Often  occurring  aftcr  long-continued  diaease,  death  must 
be  cauaed  by  that  which  caused  the  diaease.  Whenever  the 
deatb  baa  no  visible  antecedent,  thia  is  the  only  poasible 
aupposition ;  and  even  when  there  is  a  viaible  antecedent,  it 
is  still  probable  that  there  was  some  demoniacal  interference. 
The  giving  way  of  bis  foothold  and  conaequent  fatal  fall  of  a 
companion  down  a  precipice,  or  the  particular  motion  whicb 
carried  a  spear  into  lüs  heart,  was  very  likely  deteimined  by 
the  malicious  spirit  of  a  foe. 


§  128.  If  a  man's  body  may  be  entered  by  a  "wicked 
soul  of  tlie  dead  "  enemy,  may  it  uot  be  enterod  by  a  frieudly 
Eoul  ?  If  tbe  stmggles  of  tlie  epileptic,  the  ravings  of  the 
delirious,  the  self-injuties  of  the  Insane,  are  caused  by  au 
indwelliug  demon ;  tJieu  must  Dot  the  trauscendent  power  or 
marrellous  akill  occasionally  displayed,  be  caused  by  an 
indwelliug  beneßcent  epiiit  ?  If,  even  while  a  man  is  eon- 
aciouH,  the  ghoat  of  a  foe  may  become  Joint  occupaut  of  his 
body  and  control  lt9  actioiis  in  spite  of  him,  so  produciog 
biccough,  Bud  aneezing,  and  yawning ;  may  not  Joint  occu- 
pancy  he  aesumed  by  an  ancestral  ghost,  which  cooperates 
with  him  instead  of  opposing  bim :  so  giving  estia  strength, 
or  kuowledge,  or  cunning  ? 

Theee  questioofi  the  savage  conaistcntly  answers  in  the 
affirmativa     There  tesult  the  ideaa  to  be  bere  gUnccd  at. 

§  129.  The  fact  that  maniacs,  during  their  paroxyams,  are 
far  stronger  than  meu  in  their  normal  states,  raisea,  aa  wo 
before  saw,  the  belief  that  these  supernatural  agenta  have 
euperhuman  energies. 

That  manifestatioofi  of  unusual  will  and  streugth  are  thus 
accounted  for,  we  £ud  proofs  among  early  traditions.  En- 
couraging  Diomede,  Minerva  saya — "  In  thy  breast  have  I 
set  thy  father'a  courage  uudaunted,  even  as  it  was  in  knightly 
Tydeua:"  words   implying  aome   kind  of  inspiralion — Bome 
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breathing-in  of  a  aoul  that  had  been  breathed-out  of  a  father. 
More  distinctly  is  this  implied  by  certain  legendary  hietoriea 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  tbird  Sallier  papyrus,  narrating  a 
coiiquest,  Ramaes  II  invokes  hiä  "  father  Animon,"  and  has 
the  reply — "  Ramaes  Miamoa,  I  am  with  thee,  I  tby  fatber 
Ea.  ...  I  am  worth  to  thee  100,000  joined  in  one."  And 
wben  Eamses,  deserted  by  bis  own  anny,  proceeda  single- 
banded  to  alay  tbe  anny  of  bis  foes,  they  are  repreaented  as 
Baying — "  No  mortal  bom  ia  he  whoao  ia  among  ua." 

Here  aeveral  points  of  significance  are  observable.  The 
anceatral  ghost  was  the  possesalng  spirit,  giving  superhuman 
atrength.  Along  with  development  of  this  anceatral  ghost 
into  a  great  divinity  had  gone  increaae  of  this  atrength  from 
aometbiug  a  little  above  the  human  to  aometbiug  imnieasur- 
ably  above  the  human.  The  conception,  common  to  all  tbeae 
ancient  racea — Egyptiana,  Babylonians,  Asayrians,  Greeks — 
was  that  goda,  otberwiae  mueh  like  men,  were  diatinguished 
by  power  tranacending  that  of  men;  and  this  conception, 
ßubject  to  no  restraint,  readily  expanded  into  the  conception 
of  omuipotence.  A  concomitant  reault  was  that  any  display 
of  bodily  energy  e.xceeding  that  which  was  ordinary,  raiaed  in 
obaervera  the  suapicion,  either  that  there  waa  posseasion  by  a 
supematural  being,  or  that  a  supernatural  being  in  disguise 
waa  before  them. 


5  130.  Similarly  with  extraordinary  mental  power.  Tf  an 
ineamate  spirit,  having  either  the  primitive  character  of  an 
anceatral  ghoat  or  aome  modified  and  developed  chai-acter, 
can  give  superbuman  atrength  of  body,  then  it  can  give,  too, 
Buperhuman  intelligeuce  and  auperhuman  pasaion. 

We  are  now  so  remote  from  this  doctrine  of  inapiration,  as 
to  have  difficulty  in  thinking  of  it  as  once  accepted  literally. 
Some  existing  racea,  as  the  Tahitians,  do  iudeed  show  us,  in 
ita  original  form,  the  belief  that  the  priest  when  inapired 
"  ceaaed  to  act  or  speak  aa  a  voluntary  agent,  but  moved  and 
spoke  as  entirely  under  supernatural  influence;"  and  ao  they 
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make  real  to  us  the  aneient  betief  that  propheta  were  clian- 
nels  for  diviiie  utterances.  But  we  less  clearly  recognize  the 
tmtb  that  the  inapiration  of  the  poet  was  at  first  conceived 
in  the  samfi  way.  "  Sing,  0  goddess,  the  destructive  wrath  of 
Achilles,"  was  not,  like  the  invocations  of  the  Muses  in  later 
times,  a  rbetorical  form ;  but  was  an  actual  prayer  for  posses- 
sion.     Tlie  Horaeric  belief  was,  that  "  all  great  and  glorioua 

lOHghts  .  .  .  come  from  a  god."  Of  course,  tbis  mode  of 
interpreting  ideas  and  feelinga  admils  of  unlimited  extenaion ; 
and  hence  the  assumption  of  a  aupernatural  cause,  made  on 
the  smallest  su^estion,  becoraes  babitual.  In  tlie  Iliad, 
Helen  is  represented  as  having  an  ordinary  emotion  excited 
in  her  by  Iris ;  wbo  "  put  into  her  heart,  sweet  longing  for 
her  fonner  husband,  and  her  city,  and  parents."  Nor  doea 
the  interpretation  extend  itaelf  only  to  exaltations,  emotional 
or  intcllectual.  In  the  Homeric  view.  "  not  the  doera  of  an 
evü  deed,  but  the  goda  wbo  inspire  the  purpose  of  doing  it, 
are  the  real  criminala ;"  and  even  a  common  error  of  judg- 
ment  the  early  Greek  explains  by  saying — "  a  god  deceived 
me  tbat  I  did  this  thing." 

How  thia  iheory,  beginning  with  that  form  still  shown  ua 
jTjy  such  aavages  as  the  Congoese,  wbo  ascribe  the  contortiona 
^of  the  priest  to  the  inspii-ation  of  the  fetiah,  and  differen- 
tiating  into  inspirations  of  the  divine  and  the  diabolical 
hinds,  bas  peraisted  and  developed,  it  ia  needlesa  to  ahow  in 
detail.  It  still  lives  in  both  aacred  and  secular  thought ;  and 
between  the  earliest  aud  latest  views  the  unlikeness  is  far  leaa 
than  we  suppose.  When  we  read  in  Brinton  that  "  among 
th(i  Tahkalia  the  priest  is  accustomed  to  lay  bis  band  on  tlie 
head  of  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  to  blow  into 
him  the  aoul  of  the  depailed,  wbich  is  aupposed  to  come  to 
life  in  bis  next  cbild ;"  we  are  rcminded  tbat  in  the  service 
for  ordaining  priests  there  are  the  words — "  Eeceive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of 
God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands."     Not  only  in  the  theory  of  Apostolic  Succession  do 
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we  See  thia  modified  form  of  the  savage  belief  in  Inspiration, 
but  we  see  it,  with  a  difTerence,  in  the  ideas  of  the  most 
iiQsaeerdotal  of  oar  secte,  the  Quakers.  Being  moved  by 
the  Bpirit,  as  they  understand  it,  ia  being  temporarily  pos- 
aessed  or  inapired.  And  tben,  in  its  secular  applicatioo,  the 
primitive  Dotion  has  IcfC  a  trace  in  the  qualitative  distino 
tion,  still  asaerted  by  aome,  between  geniua  and  talent 


§  131.  Tliere  is  but  a  nominal  difTerence  between  the  facta 
ju3t  grouped  under  the  head  of  Inspiration,  and  the  facta  to 
be  grouped  under  the  head  of  diviaatioo.  The  diviuer  is 
simply  the  inspired  man  u^iug  bis  aupernatural  potver  for 
particular  ende. 

The  ideas  of  the  Ainazulu,  which  have  been  so  carefuUy 
aacertained,  we  may  again  take  aa  typicaL  Mark,  first,  that 
bodily  derangemeut,  leading  to  mental  perturbation,  ia  tlie 
usual  preliminary.  Faating  is  requisite.  They  say  "  the  con- 
tinually-stuEFed  body  cannot  see  aecret  things."  Moreover, 
"  a  man  who  is  about  to  be  an  inyanga  .  .  .  does  not 
aleep,  ...  bis  aleep  ia  merely  by  snatches,"  "he  becomes 
a  houae  of  dreams."  Mark,  next,  that  mental  perturbation, 
rising  to  a  certaiu  point,  is  takeu  aa  proof  of  inspiratiou. 
Where  the  evidence  is  not  strong,  "  aome  dispute  aud  say, 
'  No.  The  fellow  ia  merely  mad.  There  is  no  Itongo  [ancea- 
tral  ghost]  in  him.'  Otliers  say, '  0,  there  ia  an  Itoogo  ia 
him ;  he  ia  already  an  inyanga,'  "  And  then  mark,  further, 
that  the  alleged  possession  is  proved  by  bis  succesa :  douhteta 
say — "  We  might  allow  that  he  ia  an  inyanga  if  you  had  con- 
cealed  things  for  him  to  ßnd,  and  he  had  diacovered  what  you 
had  concealed." 

The  conception  here  so  clearly  implied  ia  traceable  in  all 
cases :  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  supposed  nature  ot 
the  indwelling  supematural  agent.  Such  mode  of  living  os 
produces  abnormal  excitement,  is  everywhere  a  preparation 
for  the  diviner's  office.  Everywhere,  too,  this  excitement  ia 
ascnbed  to  the  possessing  ghost,  demon,  or  divinity ;  and  the 
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Of  tha  inspired  Fijian  priest,  Wil- 


UForda  nttered  are  Iiis. 
liams  aays : — 

"  All  bis  werde  and  actione  are  condidered  as  ao  longer  bis  own,  but 
thoae  of  the  deity  wbo  has  entercd  into  bim.  .  .  .  Wbite  giving  tbe 
answer,  the  prieat's  «jea  stand  out  and  roli  aa  in  a  frenzy  ;  bis  voice  ia 
onnatural,  hia  face  pnle,  his  ups  livid,  bis  breathing  depresBed,  aud  hia 
entire  appearance  like  that  of  a  furious  madmou." 

I  And  just  the  same  constituents  of  tlie  belief  are  shown  hy 
I  the  Santals.  Starving  many  days,  the  Santal  priest  bringa 
State  of  half  wildness.  He  then  answers  questiona 
through  the  power  of  the  posseasing  god.  And  in  the  case 
named  by  Sherwill,  this  god  waa  "  formerly  a  cliief  amongat 
them." 

The  views  of  the  semi-eivilized  and  civilized  need  mention 

only  to  show  their  kinship.     Aa  represented  by  Homer,  "  the 

L  gods  maintain  an  intercourse  with  raen  aa  part  of  the  ordi- 

I  nary  courae  of  their  providence,  and  this  intercourse  consista 

r  principally  in  revelationa  of  the  divine  will,  and  specially  of 

ffuture  eventa,  made  fo  men  by  oractilar  voicea,"  etc.     Here 

t  ve  are  shown  likeuess  in  natura,  though  some  unlikenesa  in 

form,  between  tha  utteraEcea  of  the  Greek  oracle  and  thoae  of 

the  Zulu  Inyanga,  to  whoni  tlie  ancestral  ghost  aays — "Yoa 

will  not  apeak  with  the  people ;  they  will  be  told  by  ua  every- 

thing  tliey  come  to  euquire  about."     Greater  deviation  in 

non-easentials  has  left  uncbanged  tha  same  easentiab  in  the 

uotiona  cuirent  throughout  Christendom ;  beginning  with  tha 

"  inspired  writers,"  whose  words  were  auppoaed  to  ba  thoae 

Lpf  an  indwelling  holy  epirit,  and  ending  with  the  Pope,  who 
Mya  bis  infallible  judgaiente  have  a  like  origin. 

5  132.  Inevitahly  there  comea  a  further  development  ot 
theae  ideaa.  When  the  ghost  of  an  euemy  haa  entered  a 
man's  body,  can  it  not  be  driven  out?  And  if  this  cannot 
otherwise  be  done,  can  it  not  be  done  by  supematural  aid  I 
If  Bome  men  are  poaaessed  to  thoir  hurt  by  spirita  of  evil, 
_.while  others  are  posseaaed  to  their  benefit  by  friendly  spirita, 


^^^—.While  others  i 
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as  powerful  or  more  powerful,  is  it  not  possible  by  tlie  lielp 
of  the  good  apirits  to  uiido  tlie  miscliief  done  by  the  bud 
ones — perhaps  to  conquer  and  expel  them  ?  This  possi- 
bility  is  reasonably  to  be  inferred.     Hence  exorcism. 

The  medicine-man  is  primarily  an  exorcist  Wliat  Eowlatt 
tella  US  of  the  Mislimis,  that,  in  illoess,  a  priest  is  sent  for  to 
drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  is  told  us  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation  in  hosts  of  inatances.  The  original  method  is  that  of 
matdug  the  patient'a  body  so  disagreeable  a  residence  tliat  the 
demon  will  not  remain  in  it  In  some  caaea  very  heroic 
modes  of  doing  Ulis  are  adopted  ;  as  by  the  Sumatraiia,  who, 
in  insaiiity,  try  to  expel  the  spirit  by  puttiiig  the  inaane 
persoa  into  a  hut,  which  they  set  fire  to,  leaving  hiio  to 
eacape  aa  lje  best  can.  Probably  varioua  other  extreme 
measures  described,  including  the  swallowiiig  of  horrible 
tliings,  and  the  making  Intolerable  smells,  have  the  pur- 
pose  of  disgusting  the  intmder.  Generally,  also,  the  exorcist 
tries  to  alarm  the  miechievoaa  tenant  by  shonts,  and  gesticu- 
lations,  and  fearful  faces.  Among  tlie  Californian  tribes,  the 
doctor  "  squats  down  opposite  the  patient  and  barka  at  htm 
after  the  manner  of  an  enraged  cur,  for  honra  together;"  and 
a  Koniaga-doctor  has  a  female  assistant  who  does  the  groan- 
ing  and  growUng,  Sometimea  with  other  meana  ia  joiued 
physical  force.  Among  the  Columbian  Indiana,  the  medicine- 
man  "  proceeds  to  force  the  evil  spirit  from  the  sick  man  by 
preasing  both  clenched  fista  with  all  his  might  in  the  pit  of 
his  Btomach."  As  a  type  of  such  processea  may  be  taken 
that  ascribed  by  Herrera  to  the  Indians  ot  Cumana ; — 

"  If  tha  diaeosB  increaaed,  they  saiU  the  palipnt  was  jjosaessed  with 
«pirits,  BtToked  all  tbe  body  over,  uaed  words  of  enchajitment,  licked 
iKMne  joinlB,  and  auoked,  saying  they  drew  out  Bpirita  ;  took  s,  twig  of  a 
certoin  tree,  the  virtiie  whereof  none  bnt  tlie  phyBician  knew,  tickled 
their  own  throaU  with  it,  tili  thej  vomited  and  bied,  aighed,  roared, 
quaked,  stamped,  mode  a  thousand  faces,  Bweated  tor  two  hoiirs,  and  at 
last  brought  up  a  sort  of  tbick  phlegm,  with  a  Httle,  hard,  block  ball  in 
the  middle  of  it,  wbich  thoae  tha,t  belouged  to  tlie  aick  peraon  carried 
iuto  the  field,  saying— 'Go  thy  way,  DeviL' " 
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But  in  wliat  we  may  conaider  the  more-developed  form  of 
exorcism,  oue  demon  is  employed  to  drive  out  another.  The 
mediciae-man  or  priest  conqoere  tbe  demon  in  the  patient  by 
the  help  of  a  demon  with  wliich  he  is  hiraself  posaeaaed ;  or 
elae  he  summons  a  friendly  supernatural  power  to  his  aid. 

Everyone  knowa  that,  in  this  last  form,  exorcism  con- 
ti]ines  during  civilization.  In  theirearlier  days  the  Hebrew3 
employed  aome  phyaical  proeess,  akia  to  the  processea  we  find 
among  savagea ;  such  as  making  a  dreadful  stencb  by  burn- 
ing  the  heart  and  llver  of  a  Sali,  Through  such  exorcism, 
taught  by  the  angel  HapLael,  tlie  demon  Aamoileus  waa 
driven  out — fled  to  Egypt  when  he  "  had  amelled "  the 
emoke.  But  later,  as  in  the  exorciams  of  Cbriat,  the  physical 
proceas  waa  replaced  by  the  compulaion  of  auperior  super- 
natural agency.  In  this  form  exorcism  atill  eoiists  in  the 
,Boman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  specially-ordained 
:orcistfi;  and  it  was  daily  practiaed  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI,  when  infanta  were 
exoreized  before  baptism,  in  the  words — "  I  conimand  thee, 
unclean  apirit,  in  tbe  name  of  the  Fatber,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  come  out,  and  depart  from  these 
infants."  Occaaional  exorcism  continued  tili  1665,  if  not 
later ;  a  olergyman  named  Euddle,  licensed  to  exorcize  by 
Biahop  of  Exet«r,  having  tlien,  accordiug  to  bis  own 
louDt,  succeeded  in  laying  tbo  ghoat  of  a  woman,  by 
ring  the  meana  appointed  for  dealing  with  demons — magic 
pentacle,"  etc.  Kor  is  this  all.  It  bas  been  an 
ecclesiastical  ueage,  lasting  down  to  l*rotestant  times,  to 
exorcize  the  water  uaed  in  divine  service :  a  practice  implying 
the  primitive  notion  that  invisible  demona  swarm  every- 
where  aronnd. 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  may  still  trace  the  original 
ijlBture  of  the  supematural  agent.  Malicious  ghosts  which 
loy  the  living  becauae  their  bodies  havo  been  ill-treated, 
Ter  but  Utile  fmm  evil  epirita  which  vqx  the  living  by 
isseasing  them.     The  instance  given  above,  dearly  implies 
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that  the  Ifiying  of  gliosts  and  the  exorcism  of  demotis,  are 
but  modifications  of  the  same  thing.  The  Amazulu  show 
the  two  in  undistinguishable  forma.  Concemiiig  a  womaQ 
peraecuted  by  the  ghost  of  her  dead  husband,  we  read : — 

"  If  it  trouble  her  when  ehe  has  gone  to  another  mtm  without  being 
.18  yet  married ;  if  sLe  hos  left  her  huaband's  children  behiad,  the  dead 
husband  followa  her  and  nsks,  '  With  whom  bave  you  left  my  children  1 
What  are  you  going  to  do  here )  Go  back  1o  my  uhildren.  If  you  do 
not  iiflsent  I  will  kill  you.'  The  apirit  is  at  once  Ldd  in  that  village 
becaitse  it  hornfses  tbe  woman." 

Of  course,  as  civilizatioa  advances,  tlie  processes  differ- 
entiate ;  so  that  while  evil  spirits  are  commanded  or  con- 
jured,  ghosts  are  pacified  by  fulfilling  their  requesta.  But 
since  the  meaninga  of  ghost,  apirit,  demon,  devil,  angel,  were 
at  first  the  same,  we  may  Infer  that  what  eventually  became 
the  Casting  out  of  a  devi],  was  originally  an  expulsioa  of  the 
malicioua  double  of  a  dead  man. 

§  133.  A  medicine-man  who,  helped  hy  ü-Iendly  ghoata, 
expels  malicioua  ghosta,  naturally  aska  himself  whether  he 
may  not  get  ghostly  aid  for  other  purpoaea.  Can  he  oot  by 
Blich  aid  revenge  himself  oo  enemiea,  or  achieve  ends  not  elae 
possible  ?     The  belief  that  he  can  initiatea  sorcery, 

A  primitive  form  of  this  belief  is  shown  ua  by  tlie  Kaffirs, 
who  think  dead  bodiea  are  reatored  to  life  by  bad  pereons, 
and  aade  hobgoblins  to  aid  them  in  mischief.  Here  wq 
have  direct  identification  of  the  familiär  demon  with  the 
deceaeed  man.  When  wa  read  that  the  Tuhitiana  think 
aickness  and  death  are  produced  by  the  incantationa  of 
priesta,  who  induco  the  evil  spirits  to  enter  the  siek ;  or 
when  we  reod  that  most  misfortunea  are  attributed  by  the 
Australians  "  to  the  power  which  hostile  tribes  poaaeaa  over 
the  spirits  and  demons  which  infeat  every  corner  of  the 
land;"  we  recognize  the  same  notioa  less  apecifically  atated. 
In  the  fact  that  hy  Jewish  writera  "  a  necromancer  ia  defined 
as  one  who  fasta  and  lodges  at  night  amongst  tombs,  in  order 
that  the  evil  apirit  may  come  upon  him ; "  we  Iiave  a  hint  of 
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a  kindred  belief  in  an  early  historic  race.  And  we  see  tlie 
connexion  between  these  original  forma  of  the  conception 
and  those  derived  forms  of  it  which  have  survived  amon^ 
the  more  civilized. 

The  Operations  of  the  sorcerer,  having  for  their  primary 
end  the  gaining  of  power  over  a  living  person,  and  having 
for  their  secondary  end  (which  eventually  becomes  pre- 
dominant)  the  gaining  of  power  over  the  souls  of  dead 
persons,  or  supematural  agents  otherwise  conceived,  are 
guided  by  a  notion  which  it  will  be  instructive  to  consider. 

In  §  52  it  was  shown  why,  originally,  the  special  power  or 
property  of  an  object  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  all  its 
parts.     This  mode  of  thinking,  we   saw,  prompted  certain 
actions.     Others  such  may  here  be  instanced.     The  belief 
that  the  qualities  of  any  individual   are   appropriated   by 
eating  him,  is  illustrated  by  the  Statement  of  Stanbridge, 
that  when  the   Australians   kill    an    Infant,  they  feed    a 
previously-bom    child    with   it ;    believing    "  that    by  its 
eating  as  much  as  possible  of  the  roasted  Infant,  it  will 
possess  the  strength  of  both."     Elsewhere,  dead  relatives  are 
consumed  in  pursuance  of  an  allied  belief.      "We  read  of  the 
Cucamas  that  "as  soon  as  a  relation   died,  these  people 
assembled  and  ate  him  roasted  or  boiled,  according  as  he 
was  thin  or  fat"    The  Tarianas  and  Tucänos,  who  drink  the 
ashes  of  their  relatives,  "  believe  that  thus  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased  will  be  transmitted  to  the  drinkers ; "  and  an  allied 
people,  the  Arawäks,  think  it  "  the  highest  mark  of  honoiir 
they  could  pay  to  the  dead,  to  drink  their  powdered  bones 
mixed  in  water."    Scarcely  less  significant  is  a  custom  of  the 
whale-fishi'ng  Koniagas.     "  When  a  whaler  dies,  the  body  is 
cut  into  small  pieces  and   distributed  among  his  fellow- 
craftsmen,  each  of  whom,  after  rubbing  the  point  of  his  lance 
npon  it,  dries  and  preserves  his  piece  as  a  sort  of  talisman. 
Or  the  body  is  placed  in  a  distant  cave,  where,  before  setting 
out  upon  a  chase,  the  whalers  all  congregate,  take  it  out, 
carry  it  to  a  stream,  immerse  it,  and  then  drink  of  the 
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water."  The   particular    virtue   possessed  by  au 

aggregate  is  supposed  not  only  to  inhere  in  all  parts  of  it, 
but  to  extend  to  whatever  is  associated  with  it.  Even  its 
appearance  is  regarded  as  a  property  which  cannot  exist 
apart  from  its  other  properties.  Hence  the  dislike  often 
shown  by  savages  to  having  their  portraits  taken.  Along 
with  this  lively  representation  they  think  there  must  go 
some  part  of  the  life.  A  belief  like  that  of  the  Chinooks 
wlio,  if  photographed,  *'  fancied  that  their  spirit  thus  passed 
into  the  keeping  of  others,  who  could  torment  it  at  pleasure," 
or  that  of  the  Mapuch^s,  who  hold  that  to  have  a  man's  like- 
ness  is  to  have  a  fatal  power  over  him,  will  be  fuUy  ex- 
emplified  hereafter  under  another  head.  For  the  present,  it 
must  suffice  to  name  this  belief,  as  further  showing  the 
ways  in  which  unanalytical  conceptions  of  things  work 
out.  One  more  way  must  be  added.    Even  with 

the  name,  there  is  this  association.  The  idea  betrayed  by 
our  own  uncultured  that  some  intrinsic  connexion  exists 
between  word  and  thing  (an  idea  which  even  the  cultured 
among  the  Greeks  did  not  get  rid  of )  is  betrayed  still  more 
distinctly  by  savages.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  come 
illustrations  of  the  desire  to  keep  a  name  secret.  Burton 
remarks  it  of  North  Americans,  and  Smith  of  some  South 
Americans.  The  motive  for  this  secrecy  was  clearly  expressed 
by  the  Chinook  who  thought  Kane's  desire  to  know  his  name 
proceeded  from  a  wish  to  steal  it,  Indeed,  as  Bancroft  puts 
it,  "  with  them  the  name  assumes  a  personality ;  it  is  the 
shadow  or  spirit,  or  other-self,  of  the  flesh  and  blood  pei*son." 
An  allied  Interpretation  is  shown  among  the  Land-Dyaks, 
who  often  change  the  names  of  their  children,  especially  if 
they  are  sickly :  "  there  being  an  idea  that  they  will  deceive 
the  inimical  spirits  by  following  this  practice."  And  in 
another  direction  this  belief  works  out  in  the  widely-preva- 
lent  repugnance  to  naming  the  dead.  That  which  Dove  teils 
US  of  the  Tasmanians,  that  they  fear  "  pronouncing  the  name 
by  which  a  deceased  friend  was  knowu^  as  if  bis  shade  might 
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thus  be  oSended,"  is  told  ua,  witli  or  withoat  the  assigned 
iiiotive,  by  travellera  from  many  regions. 

The  facta  thus  grouped  make  suflicieutly  elear  the  genesia 

t  the  fiorcerer'a  belicfs  and  practices.     Everywhere  he  begins 

y  obtaining  a  pari  of  hia  victüü's  body,  or  sometbing  cloaely 

BBociated  with  his  body,  or  eise  by  makiiig  a  representatioa 

f  hiin  ;  and  then  be  does  to  tbis  part,  or  tbis  representation, 

bmething  which  be  tbinka  ia  thereby  done  to  bis  victim. 

:  Patagoniana  bold  that  poaaession  of  a  man'B   bair  or 

nails  enablea  the  magician  to  work  evil  ou  liim ;  and  tlüs  is 

the  general  conception.     New  Zealaadera  "  all  dread  cutting 

_their  nails  "  for  this  reaaon,     By  the  Amazulu,  "  soreerers  are 

mpposed  to  destroy  tbeir  victima  by  takiog  some  portiofl  of 

leir  bodiea,  as  hair  or  nails ;  or  something  that  haa  been 

Worn  next  tbeir  person,  as  a  piece  of  old  garment,  and  adding 

to  it  certaia  medicinea,  wblcb  is  then  buried  in  some  secret 

place."    Auciont  Peruviaa  magiciana  did  the  like  by  acting 

on  blood  taken.  from  them.     Among  the  Tamiese  tbis  fatal 

power  over  auy  one  is  exercised  by  operating  on  the  reninants 

of  hia  meala.     l'rubably  tlie   idea   ia  that   these  remnanta 

continue  to  be  connected  with  tha  portions  be  haa  eaten, 

and  tbat  have  become  pai't  of  bim.     They  believe  that — 

"  men  con  create  diseaae  and  deuth  b;  burtiiug  what  in  called  wikak: 
Nabak  nieani  rubbiah,  tut  principallj  refuse  of  (ood.  Everythiiig  of 
the  kind  Lheybury  or  tbrow  into  the  eea,  leat  tlie  dLseBse-makers  ehould 
get  hold  of  it.  .  .  ,  If  a  diBeaee-maker  wua  iJl  himaelf,  he  tdt  sure  that 
aome  one  must  be  burniug  liis  uahak." 

Spella  which  originate  in  the  belief  that  a  representation  ia 
physicolly  connected  with  the  tbing  repreaented,  might  be 
exemplilied  from  aocietiea  in  all  atagcs.  Keating  tella  us  of 
the  Chippewas,  that  a  sorcerer  transfera  a  diaease  by  making 
a  "  wooden  iniage  of  hia  patient's  enemy,"  piercing  it  to  the 

Kart,  and  introducing  powdera :   a   method  identical  with 
ilhods  iudicated  in  talea  of  European  witcbcrat't. 
Tuming  from   tbis   simpler  form   of  magic  to  the   form 
which  supematural  agenta  are  cniploycd,  there  couiea  the 
. 1 
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question — ^Doo«  not  the  second  grow  out  of  the  first?  Eeasons 
exist  for  tliinking  that  it  does.      On  remembering  how  small 
a  difference  the  primitive  man  recognizes  between  the  living 
and  the  dead,  we  may  suspect  that  he  thinks  the  two  can  be 
fiimilarly  acted  upon.     If  possessing  a  portion  of  a  living 
man  give«  power  over  him,  will  not  possessing  a  portion 
of  a  dead  man  give  power  over  liim  too?    That  by  some 
peoples  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  have  need  of  ajl  his 
parts,  has  already  been  shown.      We  saw,  in  §  88,  that  the 
Mexicans  put  his  bonos  where  he  could  easily  find  them  at 
the  resurrection ;  and  that  a  dead  Peruvian's  hair  and  nails 
were  preserved  for  him  in  one  place.      A  like  custom  has  a 
like  assigned  reason  among  the  Inland  Negroes  in  Ardrah. 
Is  there  not,  then,  the  implication  that  one  whe  obtains  such 
relics  thereby  obtains  a  means  of  hurting,  and  therefore  of 
coercing,  the  dead  owner  ?    Accept  this  implication,  and  the 
meaning  of  enchantments  becomes  clear.     Habitually  there 
is  destructive  usage;  and  habituaJly  the  things  bruised,  or 
burned,  or  boiled,  are  fragments  of  dead   things,  brüte  or 
human,  but  especially  human.    Speaking  of  the  Ancient 
Peruvians,  Arriaga  says  that  by  "a  certain  powder  ground 
from  the  bones  of  the  dead,"  a  sorcerer  "  stupifies  all  in  the 
liouse."    During    early  times  in  Europe,   it  was  thought 
dangerous  "  to  leave  corpses  unguarded,  lest  they  should  be 
mangled  by  the  witches,  who  took  from  them  the  most 
choice  ingredients  composing  their  charms."    Our  own  Faili»- 
ment,  so  late  even  as  1604,  enacted  a  death-penalty  on  any 
one  who  exhumed  a  corpse,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  be  nsed  in 
"  witchcrafte,  sorcerie,  charme,  or  inchantment."    Portions  of 
the  dead  man  having  been  the  elements  originally  used,  and 
such  portions  having  repulsiveness  aa  their  most  conspicuous 
trait,  repulsive  things  in  general  naturally  suggested  them- 
selves  as  things  likely  to  strengthen  *the  "  hell-broth."    Espe- 
cially if  animal-souls,  or  the  souls  of  metamorphosed  human 
beings,  were  to  be  coerced,  there  might  be  looked  for  those 
Strange  mixtures  of  "eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog,"  etc.,  which 
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the   witch-cauldron   contains.*  That  some   such 

ralationahip  exists  beiween  the  arts  of  the  necromaiicer  and 
theae  ideas  of  the  savage,  we  find  further  reason  to  euspect 
in  the  supposed  potency  of  naines.  The  primitive  notion 
that  a  mon's  name  fomts  a  part  of  htm,  and  the  derivative 
uotioD  that  caUiug  the  dead  by  tlieir  namiis  affects  them  and 
may  offend  them,  originate  the  uecromancer'a  notion  of  invo- 

•  Jiifit  sfter  th[s  was  Kritt*n,  tlioro  onnie  lo  me  a  rtriking  rerißciltion  of 
Uie  inforcnce  drBWn  in  it.  In  a,  Ipttcr  of  tlisnls  lo  Mr.  BsDcroft,  tor  Lha 
Ant  volumo  of  lii»  Nalice  Sarct  ofthe  Fact/ic  Stalei,  hsving  implied  that  I 
grcatlj  Talued,  for  mj  ovn  purpoeee,  hi«  luborioiu  compilation,  Ur.  BondMtt 
wru  §o  obliging  bi  to  wud  me  forthwith  tlie  proofi  of  Urge  pirla  ot  tbo 
-remuniDg  Tülumn.  In  thoie  of  Vol.  III,  a  puragraipb  on  p.  147  desrribea 
the  iniliation  of  a  ehunin  BiQODg  the  Tblinteeta.  Going  to  tbo  woods,  and 
fe»ditig  fbr  Bome  »Mke  "  onlj'  on  the  roots  of  tlie  paaax-horridam,"  he  Huits 
tili  "  the  Chief  of  the  Bpirits"  I|wha  ia  an  auoestnl  ahamin]  Bendi  hiia  "a 
nier-ottei,  in  tha  tongue  of  which  anitual  ia  auppoted  to  be  bid  the  whole 
power  und  «cret  of  »hamunisni.  .  .  .  If,  howovet,  tha  spirit«  will  not 
>isit  l!ie  would-be  sliamä»,  nor  gJTe  him  an;  opportunitj  to  gel  tlio  otter- 
tongu«  ai  deectibed  abore,  the  neopbf  te  viEitB  the  tomb  of  s  dead  ehamia 
and  keepe  au  awful  vigil  over  night,  bolding  in  hii  liilug  mouth  a  Gnger  of 
the  dead  man  or  one  af  bii  tecüi ;  Ihia  coiistrailu  the  apicit«  very  puworfuU; 
to  aend  the  neeeasarj  ottcr," 

Eere,  more  fitlj  thnn  elfcirbem,  I  majr  point  out  Unit  we  tlms  gct  an 
eiplanation  ot  amulcta.  Portiona  of  dead  mcn  at.d  diud  animale,  lljuugli  not 
elclosiTelj  tbe  thinga  med  for  them,  are  the  ordinarj  tliings.  That  wfairh 
tbo  aorcrrec  cniploja  aa  an  iiulruiaeDt  of  coercioa,  ia,  nrben  a  tBlisnian,  beld 
u  securing  the  good  oflloee  of  the  ghost,  ur  u  a  protection  agaiuat  it.  '£ho 
ciutom,  common  among  uvage«,  of  mroring  about  thnn  bonea  of  dead  rela- 
tivea,  haa  probabI;  thia  moaning ;  which,  a»  we  bsw,  iraa  tJie  arowed  nieaning 
of  tbe  Eoniaga-whalen  in  keeping  aa  charma  bita  of  Ihe  tleih  of  a  deiid  com' 
panion.  This  notion  ia  implied  in  tbo  fact  that  "  an  Äshauloe  aovcrcign  carricd 
the  head  of  hii  predecessor  with  biiu  to  battle  aa  a  churm."  Baoeg  who  are 
in  danger  froui  ferooiout  aniniflJa,  ölten  uae  aa  amuleU  the  preBCrvablB  parfa 
of  auch  »nimal».  Of  tlia  Uomaras,  Anderssoa  anja  that  Üiea  amulet«  are 
genenUlj  tbe  leeth  of  liona  and  hjenaa,  entmils  of  anioials,  eto. ;  and  that 
tbe  SantaquB-amulete  coneiet  "lu  uiual  of  tbu  livth  aiid  claivs  of  liona, 
bj-Euu,  and  otber  wild  beaatai  piecee  of  wood,  bonc,  dried  fieab  and  fs^ 
txiula  of  plante,  etc."  Aniung  Uie  eharnu  belonging  to  a  Djak  medicine-miui 
were— «omu  t«eth  of  aUigatora  and  boney  bears.  aeveral  boar's  tuak«,  ehipa  of 
deer  harn,  tangloa  of  coloured  thread,  clnws  of  aoniu  animahi.  aiid  odda  aiid 
enda  of  Eniopean  arliclea.  Ebevrhere  tlie  motiTe  U  apeci^ed.  iCnuuieratiiig 
the  BmiJetB  of  Ihe  Braiilian  Indian,  Spii  and  Uartiua  oanio  the  "  ejr c-tefth 
of  ouncea  anil  monkoja  )  "  and  thej  lay  tlie  ludiua  thinks  liia  amulete,  auiunj; 
«iiefil',  "  will  Protect  bim  againitt  the  ullacki  uf  wild  beusts." 
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cation.  Everywhere,  be  it  in  the  Hebrew  legend  of  Samuel, 
whose  ghost  asks  wliy  he  has  been  disquieted,  or  in  an 
Icelandic  saga,  which  describes  ghosts  severally  summoned 
by  name  as  answering  to  the  summons,  we  get  evidence  that 
possession  of  the  name  is  supposed  to  give  over  the  dead  an 
influence  like  that  which  it  is  snpposed  to  give  over  the 
living.  The  power  acquired  by  knowledge  of  the  name  is 
again  implied  by  such  stories  as  the  "  open  Sesame "  of  the 
Arabian  Nights ;  and  the  alleged  eflfect  of  calling  the  name 
we  See  in  the  still-extant,ithou^.now  jocose,  saying — ^"Talk 
of  the  devil  and  he  is  sure  to  appear." 

Special  interpretations  aside,  however,  the  general  inter- 
pretation  is  sufficiently  manifest.  \The  primitive  ghost- 
theory,  implying  but  little  difference  between  dead  and 
living,  fosters  the  notion  that  the  dead  can  be  acted  on 
by  arts  like  those  which  act  on  the  living ;  and  hence  results 
that  species  of  magic  which,  in  its,  earlier  form,  is  a  sum- 
moning  of  th^  dead  to  get  from  them  information,  as  the 
witch  of  Endor  summons  the  spirit  ,of .  Samuel,  and  in  its 
later  form  is  a  raising  of  demons,  fy)  help  in  mischief. 

§134.  Exorcism  and  sorcery  pass  insensibly  into  miracle. 
Wliat  difierence  exists  refers  leßs  to  the  natures  of  the 
efTects  worked  than  to.the  characters  of  the  agents  working 
them.  If  the  marvellous  results  are  ascribed  to  a  super- 
natural being  at  enmity  .with  the  observers,  the  art  is 
sorcery;  but  if  .ascribed ^ to  a  friendly  supematural  being, 
the  marvellous  results  are  classed  as  miracles. 

This  is  well  shown  in  the  contest  between  the  Hebrew 
priests  and  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  From  Pharaoh's  point 
of  view,  Aaron  was  an  .enchanter  working  by  the  help  of  a 
spirit  antagonistic  to  himself ;  "while  his  own  priests  worked 
by  the  help  of  his  favouring  gods.  Contrari¥rise,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Israelites,  the  achievements  of  their 
own  leaders  were  divine,  and  those  of  their  antagonists 
diabolicaL      But  both  believed  that  supematural  agency  was 
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femployed,  and  that  the  more  powerful  supematural  agent 
had  to  be  yielded  to. 

Alleged  ancient  miracles  of  another  order  are  paralleled  in 
their  meanings  by  alleged  miracles  now  wrought  every  day 
in  South  Africa.  By  the  Bechuanas,  missionaries  are  takeu 
for  another  sort  of  rain-makers ;  and  among  the  Yonjbas, 
"an  old  farmer,  seeing  a  cloud,  will  say  to  a  missionary, 
*please  let  it  rain  for  us/"  Eain  being  thus,  in  these  arid 
regions,  as  in  the  East,  synonymous  with  blessing,  we  find 
contests  between  rain-doctors,  or  "  heaven-herds,"  like  that 
between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal.  There  are  similar 
trials  of  strength,  and  kindred  penalties  for  failure.  In 
Zululand,  at  a  time  when  "the  heaven  was  hot  and  dry," 
a  rain-doctor,  "  Umkqaekana,  says — '  let  the  people  look  at 
the  heaven  at  such  a  time ;  it  will  rain.'  •  .  .  And  when  it 
rained,  the  people  said — '  truly,  he  is  a  doctor.'  •  .  .  After 
that  year  the  heaven  was  hard,  and  it  did  not  rain.  The 
people  persecuted  him  exceedingly.  •  •  .  It  is  said  they 
poisoned  him."  Habitually  we  find  this  same  conception 
of  the  weather-doctor,  as,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Callaway, 
"a  priest  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  power  of  prevailing 
mediation;"  and  habitually  we  find  both  his  mediatory 
power  and  the  power  of  the  supematural  agent  with  whom 
he  has  influence,  tested  by  the  result.  Thus,  in  the  account 
of  his  captivity  in  Brazil,  the  old  voyager,  Hans  Stade, 
saying,  "God  did  a  wonder  through  me,"  narrates  how,  at 
the  request  of  two  savages,  he  stopped  by  prayer  a  Coming 
storm,  which  threatened  to  hinder  their  fishing;  and  that 
"the  savage,  Parwaa,  said — *Now  I  see  that  thou  hast 
spoken  with  thy  Grod:'"  heathen  and  Christian  being  thus 
perfecüy  at  one  in  their  Interpretation. 

The  only  difference  of  moment  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
supematural  agent  who  produces  the  miraculous  effect  at 
the  instigation  of  the  medicine-man,  rain-maker,  prophet,  or 
priest,  has  diverged  in  ascribed  nature  from  the  primitive 
ancestral  ghost. 
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)  135.  And  now  we  approach  another  order  of  phenomena 
whu;h  lui»  heen  evolving  simultaneously  with  the  oiden 
dtiiUirÜMsd  in  t^ii«  chapter  and  the  one  preceding  it 

Tlui  primitive  belief  is  tbat  the  ghost«  of  the  dead,  enter- 
itig  the  Uidie»  of  the  living,  produce  convnlsive  actions, 
iiiHariity,  diseane,  and  deatb;  and  as  this  belief  develope, 
ihiiiui  original  supematural  agents  conceived  aa  causing  such 
üviIh,  differentittte  into  supematural  agenta  of  various  kinds 
null  jfowüTH.  Above,  we  have  contemplated  certain  sequencea 
rif  tbia  tbeory  of  ponaeMion.  Along  with  a  belief  in  malefi- 
taut  poHaeMBion  tbere  goes  a  belief  in  beneficent  posaessdon ; 
wU'U'M  i«  prayed  for  under  the  forma  of  aupematural  atrength, 
ifiMpiration,  or  knowledge.  Further,  from  the  notion  that  if 
uiaUiiU'AiUt  demona  can  enter  they  can  be  driven  out,  there 
r(!Hulta  exorciäm.  And  then  there  comes  the  ideathat  they 
inay  lie  otherwiae  controUed — may  be  oalled  to  aid:  whence 
({finharitmentH  and  miraelet. 

Hut  if  glioHta  of  the  dead,  or  derived  supematural  agents 
otherwise  claased,  can  thus  iuflict  evils  on  men  when  at 
üfirnily  with  theui,  or,  when  amicable,  can  give  them  help 
find  protoctioii,  will  it  not  be  wise  so  to  behave  as  to  gain 
tlirir  goml-will  ?  This  is  evidently  one  of  several  policiea 
liiftt  iiiay  be  adopted.  Supposed  as  theae  souls  or  spirits 
ori^^inally  are,  to  be  like  living  men  in  their  peroeptions  and 
intfilligcnce,  they  may  be  evaded  and  deceived.  Or,  as  in  the 
|ii(i(;üdures  above  described,  they  may  be  driven  away  and 
defied.  Or,  contrariwise,  there  may  be  pursued  the  course  of 
pacifying  them  if  angry,  and  pleasing  them  if  friendly. 

This  last  course,  which  originatea  religions  obaervances  in 
general,  we  have  now  to  consider.  We  ahall  find  that  the 
group  of  ideaa  aud  practices  oonstitnting  a  cult,  has  the  same 
nM)t  with  the  groupa  of  ideaa  and  praoticea  already  described» 
and  gradually  diverges  Arom  them. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

8ACBED  PLACES,  TEMPLES,  AND  ALTABS;  SACRIFIGE,  FASTIN6, 
AND  PBOPITIATION ;  PRAISE,  PRAYER,  ETC. 

§  136.  The  inscriptioDS  on  grave-stones  commoiily  begiu 
vith  the  woids — '*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of."  The  sacred- 
ness  thus  ascribed  to  the  tomb,  extends  to  whatever  is,  or  has 
been,  closely  associated  with  the  dead.  The  bedroom  con- 
taining  the  corpse  is  entered  with  noiseless  steps ;  wordä  are 
uttered  in  low  tones ;  and  by  the  subdued  manner  is  shown  a 
feeling  which,  however  variable  in  other  elements,  always  in- 
dudes  the  element  of  awe. 

This  sentiment  excited  in  us  by  the  dead,  by  the  place  of 
the  dead,  and  by  the  immediate  belongings  of  the  dead, 
wliile  donbtless  partly  unlike  that  of  the  primitive  man,  is  in 
essence  like  it.  When  we  read  of  savages  in  general,  as  of  the 
Dakotahs,  that  *'  they  stand  in  great  awe  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,**  and  that  many  tribes,  like  the  Hottentots,  "  leave  the 
'hüte  they  died  in  standing,"  with  their  Contents  untouched ; 
^e  are  shown  that  fear  is  a  chief  component  of  the  sentimBnt 
Shrinking  from  the  Chamber  of  death,  often  shown  among 
ourselves,  like  aversion  to  going  through  a  churchyard  at 
night,  arises  partly  from  a  vague  dread.  Common  to  un- 
•eivilized  and  civiUzed,  this  feeling  colours  all  the  ideas  which 
the  dead  arouse. 

Parallelisms  apart,  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the  place 
where  the  dead  are,  awakens  in  savages  an  emotion  of  fear ; 
is  approached  with  hesitating  steps ;  and  acquires  the  chaittc* 
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ter  of  sanctity.  In  the  Tonga  Islands,  the  cemeteries  con- 
taining  the  greatest  Chiefs  are  considered  sacred.  When  a 
New  Zealand  chief  is  buried  in  a  village,  the  whole  village 
becomes  tapu :  no  one,  on  pain  of  death,  being  permitted  to 
go  near  it.  The  Tahitians  never  repair  or  live  in  the  house  of 
one  who  has  died :  that,  and  everything  belonging  to  him,  is 
tabooed.  Food  for  the  departed  is  left  by  New  Zealanders  in 
"  sacred  calabashes ;"  in  Aneiteum,  the  groves  in  which  they 
leave  ofiferings  of  food  for  their  dead  ancestors,  are  "  sacred 
groves ;"  and  by  AshantLs,  the  town  of  Bantama  "  is  regarded 
as  sacred  because  it  contains  the  fetish-house,  which  is  the 
mausoleum  of  the  kings  of  Ashanti/' 

The  fact  which  here  concerns  us  is,  that  this  awe  excited 
by  the  dead  grows  into  a  sentiment  like  that  excited  by  the 
places  and  things  used  for  religious  purposes.  The  kinship 
is  forced  on  onr  attention  when  Cook  teils  us  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  that  the  morai  seems  to  be  their  pantheon  as 
well  as  their  burial-place ;  and  that  the  morais  or  burying- 
groimds  of  the  Tahitians  are  also  places  of  worship.  But  we 
shall  see  this  relationship  most  clearly  on  tracing  the  genesis 
of  temples  and  altars. 

§  137.  By  the  cave-inhabiting  Veddahs,  nntil  recently,  the 
dead  man  was  left  where  he  died:  the  survivors  sought 
some  other  cave,  leaving  that  in  which  the  death  occurred  to 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  As  already  shown  in  connexion 
with  another  belief,  the  Bongo  people  could  not  be  got  to 
^nter  a  certain  cave  which  they  said  was  haunted  by  the 
spirits  of  fugitives  who  had  died  in  it.  Further  south  "  no 
one  dared  to  enter  the  Lohaheng,  or  cave,  for  it  was  the 
common  belief  that  it  was  the  habitation  of  the  Deity."  And 
in  the  Izdubar  legends,  Heabani,  represented  as  living  in  a 
cave,  is  said,  at  death,  to  be  taken  by  his  ''  mother  earth," 
and  his  ghost  is  raised  out  of  the  earth.  On  being  thus 
reminded  that  primitive  men  lived  in  caves  and  interred  their 
dead  in  them ;  on  adding  that  when  they  ceased  to  use  cavea 
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fts  dwellings  they  continued  to  use  them  as  cemeteries ;  and 
on  remembering,  further,  the  general  custom  of  carrying 
offerings  to  the  places  where  the  departed  lie ;  we  see  how 
there  arises  the  sacred  eave  or  cave-temple.  That 

the  cave-temples  of  Egypt  thus  originated  is  tolerably  clear. 
In  various  parts  of  the  world  natural  cavems  are  found  with 
rüde  frescoes  daiibed  on  their  sides;  and  these  artificial 
cavems  in  which  some  Egyptian  kings  were  buried,  had  their 
long  passages  and  sepulchral  Chambers  covered  with  paint- 
ings.  If  we  assume  that  to  the  preserved  bodies  of  these 
kings,  as  to  those  of  Egyptians  generally,  oflerings  were 
made ;  we  must  infer  that  the  sacred  burial-cave  had  become 
a  cave-temple.  And  on  leaming  that  elsewhere  in  ^ypt 
there  are  cave-temples  of  a  more  developed  kind  that  were 
not  sepulchral,  we  may  properly  regard  these  as  derivative ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  begun  cutting  their 
places  of  worship  out  of  the  solid  rock,  without  having  a 
preceding  habit  to  prompt  them. 

For  another  class  of  temples  we  have  another  origin  caused 
by  another  mode  of  burial.  The  Arawäks  place  the  corpse  in 
a  "small  corial  (boat)  and  bury  it  in  the  hut."  By  the 
Guiana  tribes,  "  a  hole  is  dug  in  the  hut  and  there  the  body 
is  laid/'  Among  the  Creeks»  the  habitation  of  the  dead 
becomes  bis  place  of  interment.  Similarly  in  Africa.  By 
the  Fantees  **  the  dead  person  is  buried  in  bis  own  house ;" 
the  Dahomans  bury  in  the  deceased's  "  own  house  or  in  the 
abode  of  certain  ancestors ;"  and  there  is  house-burial  among 
the  Fulahs,  the  Bagos,  and  the  Gold  Coast  people.  Whether 
the  house  thus  used  tends  to  become  a  temple,  depends  on 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  abandoned.  In  cases  like  those 
cited  in  §  117,  where  the  survivors  continue  to  inhabit  it 
after  one  or  more  interments,  the  acquirement  of  the  sacred 
character  is  prevented.  When  Landa  teils  us  of  the  Yuca- 
tanese,  that,  "  as  a  rule,  they  abandoned  the  house  and  lef t  it 
uninhabited  after  the  burial,  unless  there  were  many  people 
Uving  in  it  who  overcame  the  fear  of  death  by  Company ;"  we 
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Mvo  nliMWii  tliD  ri«M)  (if  tho  »ontiment  and  what  results  frotn  it 
I)  iin('  uliiti^tul.  Jbiicü,  when  told  of  the  Caribs  that,  "  buiy- 
IMH  (li^  iMH'iiHO  in  tlitt  cenire  of  bis  own  dwelling"  [if  the 
iMiidtm  nt'  liiu  hüui«]  tbß  relaüons  "  quitted  the  house  alto* 
lt«i|lMir«  üihI  ui'ttotüd  anotber  in  a  distant  Situation ;"  and  when 
liilil  nt  Um  limeilittu  Indian«  tbat  a  dead  man  ''is  buried  in 
Ihit  liiil'  whiuh,  if  lia  wa«  an  adult,  is  abandoned,  and  another 
litiill.  iij  iU  HUsad;"  and  when  told  that ''the  ancient  Peru- 
vluiiM  trü<iueiitly  buried  tbeir  dead  in  their  dwellings  and 
Ihitii  j'ttijioved;"  we  cannot  but  gee  that  theabandoned  house, 
lliuM  lull  to  the  gbost  of  the  deceased,  becomes  a  place 
ns^itnled  wich  awe.  Moieover,  as  repeated  supplies  of  food 
Mts  Uikea  to  it ;  and  as  along  with  making  offerings  there  go 
otiter  pi'opitiatory  acts ;  the  deserted  dwelling-house,  tumed 
iiiUi  a  uiortuary-house,  acquired  the  attributes  of  a  temple. 

Where  house-burial  is  not  practised»  the  sheltering  struc- 
ture  raiaed  above  the  grave,  or  above  the  stage  beariug  the 
cüi'pse,  becomes  the  germ  of  the  sacred  building.  £y  some 
of  the  New  Guinea  people  there  is  a  ''  roof  of  atap  erected 
uvev  "  the  burial-place.  In  Cook's  time,  the  Tahitians  placed 
the  body  of  a  dead  person  upon  a  kind  of  hier  supported 
by  Bticks  and  under  a  roof.  So,  too,  in  Sumatoa,  where  ''  a 
shed  is  built  over"  tlie  grave;  and  so,  too,  in  Tonga.  Of 
course  this  shed  admits  of  enlaigement  and  finish.  The 
I  )yaks  in  some  places  build  mausoleums  like  houses,  18  f t 
high,  ornamentally  carved,  containing  the  goods  of  the  de- 
parted — swoixl,  sliield,  paddle,  etc.  When  we  read  that  the 
Fijians  deposit  the  bodies  of  their  Chiefs  in  small  miurea  or 
temples,  we  may  fairly  oonclude  that  these  so-called  temples 
are  simply  more-developed  sheltering  structures.  Describing 
the  funeral  rites  of  a  Tahitian  chief,  placed  under  a  pro* 
tective  shed,  ElUs  saya  the  oorpse  was  clothed  "and  placed 
in  a  sittiug  posture;  a  small  altor  was  erected  before  it^ 
aiul  ülVcu'iugs  of  fruit,  food,  and  flo/wers,  daily  presented  by 
tili»  rulutivüH,  or  tlie  priest  appointed  to  attend  the  body." 
IIuiu  tho  shed  hus  becomu  a  place  of  worship.    Still  more 
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dearly  did  the  cu9toni8  of  tlie  Peruvians  show  that  tlie 
atructure  erected  over  the  dead  body  developa  into  a 
temple,  Acosta  teils  us  that  "every  one  of  these  kinga 
Yncaa  left  all  his  treaaure  aiid  revenuea  to  entertaine  tlie 
place  of  worshippe  where  bis  body  was  layed,  and  th(?re 
were  many  minkters  witb  all  his  familie  dedicated  t^}  his 
aervicii." 

Nor  18  it  among  inferior  races  alone  that  we  trace  tbia 
genesis  of  the  temple  out  of  the  specially-provided  house 
for  the  dead,  Tbat  wbicb  early  Spaniah  trav&llers  teil  us 
about  the  Peruviana,  aucient  Greek  travellers  teil  ua  about 
tba  Egyptians.  Just  as  Cieza  remarba  "liow  little  [the 
Collaa]  cared  for  having-large  and  handsome  housea  for  tlie 
living,  while  they  bestowed  so  miich  care  on  the  tombs 
where  the  dead  were  interred ;"  so  Diodorus,  giviug  a  roasoii 
for  the  meanness  of  the  Egyptians'  dwellings  aa  contrasted 
with  the  splendour  of  their  tombs,  says — "  they  termed  the 
hoiiaes  of  the  living  inns,  because  they  stay  in  them  but  a 
little  while,  but  the  sepulcbrea  of  tbe  dead  they  call  ever- 
lasting  habitations."  As  tbeae  Egyptian  toniba,  like  their 
houses  in  type  though  so  auperior  in  quality,  were  places  in 
wliich  offerings  to  the  dead  were  made.  they  were  easentially 
temples.  Indeed,  as  it  is  doubtfnl  whether  that  most  ancieut 
Underground  atructure  close  to  the  great  pyramid,  js  a  tomb 
or  a  temple — aa  the  Serapeum  (also  Underground)  where  tiie 
god   Osiris-Apis   was   buried   after   each   incamation,   "  re- 

tsembled  in  appearance  the  other  Egyptian  temples,  even 
tbose  which  were  not  of  a  funereal  character ;"  we  have 
reason  for  tbinking  that  in  earlier  Egyptian  times  the  temple, 
aa  distiuguiahed  from  the  tomb,  did  not  exist.  Not  un- 
freqiiently  in  the  East,  these  mortuary  structurea  united  the 
characters  of  the  cave-tempie  and  the  dwelling-house  temple. 
As  at  Petra,  aa  at  Cyrene,  ao  in  Etniria,  the  tomba  were 
arranged  along  &  cliif  "  like  housea  in  a  street,"  and  "  were 
Bcverally  an  Imitation  of  a  dwelling-chamber :"  to  which  add 
tUat  the  Etruscans  bad  also  Underground  temples  like  under- 
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H^>^\M^^\  \\\\v\\s\  i^ltMHM*.  whivh  wero  like  primitive  Underground 
t^^\\^»»^,  A  tt^uiplu  ut  Mahavellipore  in  Dravidian  style, 
»»uyfcii^ti*  \\\\\l  i^j  lutUa  tho  rock-temple  was  origiually  a 
\M\\\h\  ilun^  Im  a  J^uoliiung  (?  dead)  figure  being  worshipped. 
Thu  \m\\\\\  wt  Uaviim,  too,  out  in  the  rock,  "  is  an  exact  repro- 
il^oUuu"  (tf  hitt  palace  on  the  same  scale.  I  may  end  with 
\\\\s  liiuuuk  ut'  Mr,  Kurgusson,  who,  writing  of  the  Chaldeaa 
|um|i|ud,  aiul  iiuUoating  tho  likeness  of  the  tomb  of  üyrus  to 
H  luiu|i|o,  ua,YH  **  tlio  inost  colobrated  example  of  this  form  is 
m  ttfUMi  (ihIUmI  [liy  ancient  writers]  the  tomb  as  the  temple  of 
holutt,  tiiul  amoug  a  Turanian  people  the  tomb  and  the  temple 
uiuy  liu  (uiuuiilorod  as  one  and  the  same  thing." 

iiulor  tiiiiou  liave  seen  manifest  tendencies  to  such  a 
(((iiutHJu  of  Ui6  tomple,  de  novo.  In  the  oases  of  the  Sahara, 
uMt  chuiiuls  bullt  over  the  remains  of  marabouts,  or  Maho* 
uutiiUi  suiuts ;  and  to  these  chapels  the  pious  make  pilgrim- 
lifju»  und  take  offerings.  Obviously,  too,  a  chapel  covering 
lliu  touib  of  a  Saint  within  a  Boman  Catholic  cathedra],  is 
H  suiall  temple  within  a  large  one.  And  every  detached 
uiuuöüleum  containing  the  bonos  of  a  distinguished  man,  is 
vitiitod  with  feelings  akin  to  the  religious,  and  is  an  incipient 
phico  of  worship. 

§  138.  Wlion,  from  tracing  the  origin  of  the  sacred 
cliaiabor,  bo  it  cave,  or  deserted  house,  or  special  mortuary- 
hnusü,  or  tomple,  we  procoed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
bucred  structure  within  it — the  altar — ^we  come  first  to 
sumothing  intermediate.  In  India  there  are  highly-developed 
sacred  structures  uniting  the  attributes  of  the  two. 

Tho  gravo-heap  gi'owing  into  the  tumulus,  which  in- 
eronses  in  size  with  the  dignity  of  the  deceased,  somotimes 
dovoh)))8  fi*om  a  mound  of  earth  into  a  mound  partly  of 
stonos  and  ^uirtly  of  oarth,  or  otherwise  whoUy  of  stones,  and 
ilniilly  into  a  stono  struoturo,  still  solid  like  a  mound,  and. 
Hlill  Honiowlmt  mound-Rhapod,  but  highly  elaborated  archi- 
lüiturally.    liiMtuad  uf  a  sacred  edifioe  evolved  from  the 
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sepulchral  Chamber,  we  have,  in  the  Indian  Tope,  a  sacred 
edifice  evolved  from  the  grave-heap  itself.  "  The  Tope  is 
the  lineal  and  direct  descendant  of  the  funereal  tumulus/' 
says  Mr.  Fergusson ;  or,  as  defined  by  Gen.  Gunningham  in 
his  elaborate  work,  it  is  "a  regvlarly-huUt  caim,"  as  its 
name  implies.  Of  these  Indian  Topes,  some  contain  relics 
of  Sakya-muni;  and  others  contain  relics  of  his  principal 
disciples,  priests,  and  saints :  relics  only,  because  in  the  case 
of  Sakyd-muni,  parts  of  his  remains  were  carried  to  dififerent 
places^  and  because,  in  the  other  cases,  bnming  of  the  dead 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Indian  Buddhists,  the  tomb 
became  not  the  receptacle  of  a  body  but  of  a  remnant  As 
nearly  as  this  change  of  practice  permits,  theref  ore,  the  Tope  is 
a  tomb ;  and  the  prayers  ofifered  at  Topes,  the  processions  made 
round  them,  and  the  adorations  paid  to  them  (as  shown  in 
the  sculptures  on  their  own  surfaces),  prove  that  they  are 
simply  solid  temples  instead  of  hoUow  temples.  Further 
evidence  of  this  remains :  the  name  given  to  certain  of  them, 
ChoLÜya,  means,  in  Sanskrit,  "  an  altar,  a  temple,  as  well  as 
any  monument  raised  on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pile/' 

Betuming  to  the  grave-heap  in  its  original  form,  we  have 
first  to  recall  the  fact  (§  85)  that  among  savages  who  bury, 
and  who  take  supplies  of  food  to  the  dead,  the  grave-heap  is 
thereby  made  a  heap  on  which  offerings  are  placed.  Here  of 
earth  or  turf,  there  partly  of  stones,  elsewhere  of  stones 
entirely,  it  has  the  same  relation  to  offerings  for  the  dead 
that  an  altar  has  to  offerings  for  a  deity. 

Where  corpses  are  supported  on  platforms,  which  also 
bear  the  refreshments  provided,  these  platforms  become 
practically  altars ;  and  we  have  evidence  that  in  some  cases 
the  altars  used  in  the  worship  of  deities  are  derived  from 
them.  In  Tahiti,  when  Gook  was  there,  the  altars  on  which 
the  natives  placed  their  offerings  to  the  gods  were  similar  to 
the  bierä  on  which  they  placed  their  dead :  both  were  small 
stages,  raised  on  wooden  pillars,  from  five  to  seven  feet  high. 
A  like  stnicture  was  used  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  sup« 


port  tlie  provisiona  tafeen  to  the  grave  of  one  of  CooVa 
sailors.  Eiaewhere,  neither  tlie  grave-lieap  simply  nor  the 
raised  stage,  playa  the  part  of  a  stand  for  oflerings.  Ximenez 
tella  US  of  the  Central  Americans  that  "  if,  after  the  slaves 
Ijad  been  laid  in  the  sepulchre  beaide  their  master,  any  Space 
■was  left,  tliey  filled  it  up  with  earth,  and  levelled  it.  They 
afterwards  erected  an  altar  «pon  the  grave,  a  cubit  high,  of 
lime  and  rock,  on  which  generally  much  incenae  was  burnt, 
aud  sacrifices  oßered."  And  then,  among  peoplea  who  en- 
large  the  grave-heap,  this  structure  canyiDg  food  and  drinlc 
is  placed  clnse  to  it ;  as  eveu  now  before  the  va£t  tumulus  of 
a  Chinese  Emperor. 

Among  ancient  orientab  tlie  altar  had  a  like  origin.  A 
ceremony  at  one  of  the  Egyptian  festivala  was  crowning  the 
lomb  of  Osiris  with  flowere ;  and  in  like  nianner  they  placed 
garlands  on  the  sarcopbagi  of  dead  persona.  On  altars  "  out- 
aide  the  doors  of  the  catacomba  at  Thebes "  "  are  carved  in 
bas-relief  the  various  offenngs  they  bore,  which  are  the  same 
aa  those  represented  in  the  paintioiga  of  tomba :"  an  illustra- 
tion  showing  ns  that  where  it  became  a  aupport  for  oflerings 
placed  in  front  of  the  dead,  the  altar  still  bore  traces  of 
liaving  originaliy  been  the  receptacle  for  tlie  dead.  One 
more  case.  Thongh,  along  with  their  advance  from  the  earliest 
paetoral  State,  the  Hebrews  probably  divei^d  soniewhat 
from  their  original  observances  of  burial  and  sacrifice,  their 
primitive  altars  as  deacribed,  auggeat  the  origin  here  alleged. 
They  were  either  of  turf,  and  in  so  far  like  a  grave-heap, 
or  they  were  of  undreased  stones,  and  in  so  far  also  like  a 
grave-heap.  Eearing  in  mind  that,  as  illustrated  in  the  nse 
of  the  fiint-knife  for  circumciaion,  religioua  uaagea  are  those 
which  reinain  longest  unehanged,  we  may  suspect  the  cause 
of  the  reatriction  to  undresaed  stones  for  building  an  altar, 
was  that  the  use  of  them  had  peraiated  from  the  time 
when  they  formed  the  primitive  caim.  It  ia  true  that  the 
earliest  Hebrew  legends  imply  cave-burials,  and  tliat  later 
buriala  were  in  aitificial  cavea  or  aepiilehvea;  but  pastoral 
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tribes,  Wandering  over  mde  plains,  could  not  constantly  liave 
buried  tliuB.  The  common  mode  was  probably  that  still 
practised  by  such  wild  Seraitea  as  the  Bedouins,  wbose  dead 
Iiave  "stonea  piled  over  the  grave,"  and  who  "  make  sacrifices 
in  which  sheep  or  cameis  are  devouÜy  slaughtered  at  the 
tombs  of  their  dead  kinsmen:"  the  piled  stones  bein;;  thus 
clearly  made  into  an  altar. 

The  uaagea  of  European  races  also  yield  evidence  of  this 
derivation.  Here,  partly  from  Bluut's  Dictmutry  ofTkeoloijy, 
and  partly  from  other  sources,  are  some  of  the  proofs.  The 
nioat  ancient  altar  known  ia  "  a  hollow  ehest,  on  the  lid  or 
moisa  of  which  the  Euclmriat  was  celebrated."  This  form 
was  B38ociated  with  "the  early  Christian  ciistom  of  placing 
the  relics  of  martyred  saints  "  under  altars ;  and  it  is  still  a 
Standing  rulo  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  encloae  the  relics  of 
a  saiut  in  an  altar,  "  Stone  was  ordered  by  Councils  of  the 
fourlb  Century,  from  an  association  of  the  altar  with  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ."  Moreover,  "the  primitive  Christians 
chiefly  held  their  meetings  at  the  toniba  of  the  martyrs, 
and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  religion  upon  them."  And 
to  Mp.  Fergusson's  Statement,  that  in  the  niiddle  ages  "  the 
stcne  cofBn  became  an  altar,"  may  be  joined  the  fact  that 
our  churches  still  contain  "  altnr-tombs." 

ThuB  what  we  are  clearly  shown  by  the  practices  of  the 
«ncivilized,  is  indlcated  also  by  the  practices  of  the  civilized. 
The  original  altar  is  that  which  supports  offerings  to  the 
dead;  and  hence  its  various  foniis — a  heap  of  turf,  a  pile 
of  etoaes,  a  raised  stage,  a  atone  coffin. 

5  139.  Altarg  imply  sacrifices ;  and  we  paaa  naturally  from 
the  geneais  of  the  one  to  the  genesis  of  the  other. 

Already  in  g  84  I  have  exempliüed  at  length  the  cnstom 
of  providing  the  deceased  with  food;  and  I  might,  space 
permitting,  double  the  number  of  exaroples.  1  might,  too, 
dwell  on  the  various  motives  avowed  by  various  peoplea— 
by  the  Lower  Califomians,  among  whom  "the  priest  demands 
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provisions  for  the  spirit's  joumey ;"  by  the  Coras  of  Mexico, 
who,  after  a  man's  death,  ''placed  some  meat  upon  sticks 
about  the  fields,  for  fear  he  might  come  for  ihe  cattle  he 
formerly  owned;"  by  the  Damaras,  who,  bringing  food 
to  the  grave  of  a  relation,  request  ''him  to  eat  and  make 
merry,"  and  in  return  "invoke  his  blessing"  and  aid.  A 
truth  also  before  illustrated  (§  85),  but  which,  as  bearing 
directly  on  the  argument,  it  will  be  well  to  re-illustrate 
here,  is  that  these  offerings  are  repeated  at  intervals:  in 
some  places  for  a  short  time ;  in  other  places  for  a  long  time. 
Of  the  Vancouver-Island  people  we  are  told  that  "  for  some 
days  after  the  death  relatives  bum  salmon  or  venison 
before  the  tomb ;"  and  among  the  Mosquito  Indians, "  the 
widow  was  bound  to  supply  the  grave  of  her  husband 
with  provisions  for  a  year."  When,  with  practices  of  this 
kind,  we  join  such  practices  as  those  of  the  Karen,  who 
thinks  himself  surrounded  by  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
dead,  ''whom  he  has  to  appease  by  varied  and  unceasing 
offerings;"  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  transition  from 
f uneral  gifts  to  religious  sacrifices. 

The  kiuship  becomes  further  manifest  on  observing  that 
in  both  cases  there  are,  besides  offerings  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  festival  offerings.  The  Elarens  just  named  as  habitually 
making  oblations,  have  also  annual  feasts  for  the  dead,  at 
which  they  ask  the  spirits  to  eat  and  drink«  Of  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimals  Hodgson  teils  us  that  ''  at  harvest  home,  they 
ofifer  fruits  and  a  fowl  to  deceased  parents."  Such  yearly 
sacrifices,  occurring  in  November  among  the  natives  of  the 
Mexican  Valley,  who  then  lay  live  animals,  edibles,  and 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  dead  relatives  and  friends, 
and  occurring  in  August  among  the  Pueblos,  who  then  place . 
com,  bread,  meat,  etc.,  in  the  "  haunts  frequented  by  the 
dead,"  have  prevailed  widely:  the  modern  Chinese  still 
exemplifying  them,  as  they  were  exemplified  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians  and  Aztecs. 

Moreover  there  are  offerings  on  occasions  specially  sug- 
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gesting  them.  "  When  passing  a  burial-ground  they  [the  Sea 
Dyaks]  throw  on  it  something  they  consider  acceptable  to 
the  departed ;''  and  a  Hottentot  makes  a  gift  on  passing  a 
burial-place,  and  asks  for  ghostly  guardianship.  In  Samoa^ 
where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  roam  the  bush, 
"people  in  going  far  inland  to  work,  would  scatter  food  here 
and  there  as  a  peace-offeting  to  them,  and  utter  a  word  or 
two  of  prayer  fot  protection."  Development  of  funeral 
ofiTerings  into  Kdbituäl'  sacnfices  is  carried  a  stage  further  in 
the  practice  of  lesörVing  for  the  dead  a  part  of  each  meal. 
In  Fiji  "  often  when  the  natives  eat  or  drink  anything,  they 
throw  portions  of  it  away,  stating  them  to  be  for  their 
departed  ancestors/"  Always  when  liquor  is  given  the  Bhils, 
they  pour  a  libation  on  the  grooiid  before  drinking  any ;  and 
as  their  forefathers  arer  their  gods,  the  meaning  of  this 
practice  is  unmi3takable.  So,  too,  the  Araucanians  spill  a 
little  of  their  drink,  and  scatter  a  little  of  their  food,  before 
eating  and  drinking;  and  the  Yirzimbers  of  Madagascar, 
when  they  sit  down  to  meals,  "  take  a  bit  of  meat  and  throw 
it  over  their  heads,  öftying — '  There's*  a  bit  for  the  spirit' " 
Ancient  historic  races  had  like  ways. 

The  motives  for  these  ofiferihgs  are  oftfeii'avowed.  We  read 
in  livingstone  that  ä'  Berotse  having  a  headache  said — '' '  My 
faiher  is  scolding  me  becausei^  I  db'  not  give  him  any  of  the 
food  I  eat'  I  asked  him*  where  his  father  was.  '  Among 
the  Barimo,'  [gods]  was  the  reply."  The  KaflSrs  are  de- 
scribed  as  attributing  every  nntoward  event  to  the  spirit  of  a 
deceased  person,  and  as  "  slaughtering  a  beast  to  propitiate 
its  favour."  The  Amaznlu  show  us  the  same  thing.  "  There, 
then,  is  your  food,"  they  say :  "  aU  ye  spirits  of  our  tribe, 
summon  one  another.  I  am  not  going  to  say,  'So-and-so, 
there  is  your  food/  for  you  are  jealous.  But  thou,  So-and- 
so,  who  art  making  this  man  ill,  call  all  the  spirits ;  come  all 
of  you  to  eat  this  food.'* 

So  that  alike  in  motive  and  in  method,  this  ofTering  of 
food  and  drink  to  the  dead  man  parallels  the  offering  of 
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food  and  drink  to  a  deity.  Observe  the  points  of  Com- 
munity. The  giving  of  portions  of  meals  is  com- 
mon to  the  two.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  before  the  priests 
begin  a  meal,  says  Cook,  they  utter  a  sort  of  prayer,  and  then 
offer  some  of  the  provisions  to  the  deity.  As  with  these 
Polynesians,  so  with  the  Homeric  Greeks :  "  the  share  which 
is  given  to  the  gods  of  the  wine  that  flows,  and  the  flesh  that 
smokes  on  the  festal  board/'  corresponds  with  the  share  cast 
aside  by  various  peoples  for  the  ancestral  spirits.  The 
like  is  true  of  the  larger  oblations  on  special  occasions. 
When  told  that  a  KaflSr  chief  kills  a  bullock,  that  he  may 
thereby  get  help  in  war  from  a  dead  ancestor,  we  are  reminded 
that  "Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  slew  a  fat  bull  of  five  years 
to  most  mighty  Kronion."  When  among  the  Amazulu,  after 
"  an  abundant  harvest  sometimes  the  head  of  ihe  village 
dreams  that  it  is  said  to  him — *  How  is  it,  when  you  have 
been  given  so  much  food,  that  you  do  not  give  thanks  ? ' "  and 
when  he  thereupon  makes  a  feast  to  the  Amatongo  (ghosts  of 
the  dead),  liis  act  dififers  in  no  way  from  that  of  presenting 
first-fruits  to  deities.  And  when  at  another  time  "  he  teils 
his  dream,  and  says — '  Let  a  sin-offering  be  sacrificed,  lest 
the  Itongo  be  angry  and  kill  us  ;' "  we  are  reminded  of  sin- 
ofTerings  made  among  various  peoples  to  avert  divine  ven- 
geance.  There  is  a  no  less  complete  correspond- 
ence  between  ihe  sacrifices  made  at  fixed  periods.  As  above 
shown,  we  find  in  addition  to  other  feasts  to  the  dead,  annual 
feasts ;  and  these  answer  to  ihe  annual  festivals  in  honour 
of  deities.  Moreover,  the  times  are  alike  fixed  by  astrono- 
mical  events.  The  parallel  holds  also  in  respect  of 
the  things  offered.  In  both  cases  we  have  exen,  goats^  etc. ; 
in  both  cases  bread  and  cakes  occur ;  in  both  cases  the  local 
drink  is  given — ^wine  where  it  exists,  chicha  by  American 
races,  beer  by  various  tribes  in  Africa ;  in  both  cases,  too, 
we  find  incense  used ;  in  both  cases  flowers ;  and,  in  short, 
whatever  consumable  commodities  are  most  valued,  down 
even  to  tobacco.    As  we  saw  above,  an  African  chief  ex« 
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pected  to  get  aid  by  emptying  his  snufif-box  to  the  gods ;  and 
among  the  Kaffirs,  when  the  spirits  "  are  invited  to  eat,  beer 
and  snufif  are  usually  added."  Nor  is  there  any  difference 
in  the  mode  of  preparation.  Both  to  spirits  and  to  deities  we 
find  uncooked  offerings  and  also  burnt  offerings.  Yet 

anoiher  likeness  must  be  named.  Grods  are  supposed  to  profit 
by  the  sacrifices  as  ghosts  do,  and  to  be  similarly  pleased. 
As  given  in  the  Iliad,  Zeus*  reason  for  favouring  Troy  is  that 
there  "  never  did  mine  altar  lack  the  seemly  feast,  even 
drink-oflfering  and  bumt-ofifering,  the  worship  that  is  oiir 
due/'  In  the  Odyssey,  Athene  is  described  as  Coming  in 
person  to  receive  the  roasted  heifer  presented  to  her,  and  as 
lewarding  the  giver.  I-Ästly,  we  have  the  fact 

that  in  sundry  cases  the  sacrifices  to  ghosts  and  gods  coexist 
in  undistinguishable  forms.  By  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
Provision»  are  placed  before  the  dead  and  before  images  of 
the  deities.  Among  the  Egyptians  "  the  offerings  made  to 
the  dead  were  similar  to  the  ordinary  oblations  in  honour  of 
the  gods."  The  mummies  were  kept  in  closets,  "out  of 
which  they  were  taken  .  .  .  to  a  small  altar,  before  which 
the  priest  officiated ; "  and  on  this  altar  were  made  "  offerings 
of  incense  and  libations,  with  cakes^  fiowers,  and  fruits." 

§  140.  little  as  we  should  look  for  such  an  origin,  we 
meet  with  evidence  that  fasting,  as  a  religious  rite,  is  a 
sequence  of  funeral  rites.  Probably  the  practice  arises  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Involuntary  as  abstinence  from  food 
often  is  with  the  primitive  man,  and  causing  as  it  then  does 
vivid  dreams,  it  becomes  a  deliberately-adopted  method  of 
obtaining  interviews  with  the  spirits.  Among  numerous 
savage  races  fasting  has  now,  as  it  had  among  the  Jews  of 
Talmudic  times,  this  as  one  of  its  motives.  In  other  cases  it 
has  the  allied  motive  of  bringing  on  that  preternatural  ex- 
citement  regarded  as  inspiration.  But  besides  fastings  thus 
originating,  there  is  the  fasting  which  results  from  making 
excessive  provision  for  the  dead.    By  implication  this  grows 
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into  an  accepted  mark  of  reverence;  and  finally  becomes 
a  religious  act. 

In  §  103,  it  was  shown  how  extensive  is  in  many  cases  the 
destruction  of  property,  of  cattle,  of  food,  at  the  tomb.  I 
liave  quoted  the  Statements  that,  .as  .a  consequence^  among 
the  Dyaks  burial-rites  frequently  reduce  survivors  to  poverty; 
and  that,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  "ß,  fiineral  is  usually  absolute 
min  to  a  poor  family."  If,  as  in  6ome  «xtinct  American 
societies,  everjrthing  a  man  had  except  his  land  went  into 
the  grave  with  him — if  on  the  death.qf  fi  Toda  "his  entire 
herd''  of  oxen  was  sacrificed;  the  implication  is  that  his 
widow  and  children  had  to  sufG^r  g^£^t  want.  Sach  want  is, 
indeed,  alleged.  We  read  that  "  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  bum  with  the  deceased  aU  his  effects,  and  cven 
those  of  his  nearest  relatives,  sp  that  ^t  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  family  is  reduced  tp  absolute  starvation  ;f' 
and  that  in  Africa,  among  the  Bagos,  "the  family  of  the 
deceased,  who  are  ruined  by  this  act  of  superstition  [buming 
his  property,  including  stores  of  food],  are  supported  through 
the  next  harvest  by  the  inhabitants  ^of  the  village."  Now 
when  along  with  these  facts,  obviously  i^lated  as  cause  and 
consequence,  we  join  the  feujt  that  the  Gold  Coast  people,  to 
their  other  mouming  observances,  add  fasting;  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  among  the  Dahomans  "  the  weeping  relatives  must 
fast ;"  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  what  is  at  first 
a  natural  result  of  great  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  becomes  even- 
tually  a  usage  signifying  such  sacrifice ;  and  continues  as  a 
usage  when  no  longer  made  needful  by  impoverishment. 
We  shall  see  the  more  reason  for  concluding  this  on  finding 
that  fasting  was  a  funeral  rite  among  sundry  extinct  peoples 
whose  attentions  to  the  dead  were  elaborate.  The  Yuca- 
tanese  "  fasted  for  the  sake  of  the  dead."  The  like  was  a 
usage  with  the  Egyptians :  during  the  mouming  for  a  king 
"  a  solenm  fast  was  established."  Even  by  the  Hebrews  fast- 
ing was  associated  with  mouming  dresses ;  and  after  the  burial 
of  Saul  the  people  of  Jabesh-Gilead  fasted  for  seven  days. 
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This  connexion  of  practices  and  ideas  is  strengthened  by 
a  kindred  connexion,  arising  from  daily  offerings  to  the 
dead.  Throwing  aside  a  part  of  bis  meal  to  tbe  ancestral 
gbosts,  by  diminishing  the  little  which  the  improvident 
savage  has,  often  entails  hunger;  and  voluntarily-borne 
hunger  thus  becomes  an  expression  of  duty  to  the  dead. 
How  it  passes  into  an  expression  of  duty  to  the  gods,  is  well 
shown  by  the  Polynesian  legend  conceming  Maui  and  bis 
brothers.  Having  had  a  great  success  in  fishing,  Maui  says 
to  them — "After  I  am  gone,  be  courageous  and  patient ;  do 
not  eat  food  until  I  retum,  and  do  not  let  our  fish  be  cut  up, 
but  rather  leave  it  until  I  have  carried  an  offering  to  the 
gods  for  this  great  haul  of  fish.  ...  I  will  then  retum,  and 
we  can  cut  up  this  fish  in  safety."  And  the  story  goes  on 
to  describe  the  catastrophe  resulting  from  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  because  the  brothers  proceeded  to  eat  before  the  ofifering 
had  been  made. 

Of  course  the  fasting  thus  entailed,  giving  occasions  for 
self-discipline,  comes  to  be  used  for  self-discipline  afber  the 
original  purpose  is  forgotton.  There  still  clings  to  it,  how- 
ever,  the  notion  that  approval  of  a  supematural  being  is 
^ned ;  and  the  clinging  of  this  notion  Supports  the  inference 
drawn. 

§  141.  From  this  incidental  result,  introduced  parentheti- 
cally,  let  us  retum  to  our  study  of  the  way  in  which  the 
offerings  at  burials  develop  into  religious  offerings. 

We  have  seen  that  for  the  immolation  of  human  victims 
at  funerals,  there  are  two  motives :  one  of  them  being  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  dead ;  and  the  other  being  the  supply 
of  attendants  for  service  in  the  f uture  life.  We  will  glance 
%t  the   two  in  this  order.  Remembering  that  a 

man's  ghost  is  supposed  to  retain  the  likings  of  the  living 
man,  we  shall  see  that  among  cannibals  the  offering  of 
human  fiesh  to  the  dead  is  inevitable.  The  growth  of  the 
usage  is  well  shown  by  a  passage  in  Tumer's  Samoa,    He 
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says  that  Sama  was  "  the  name  of  the  cannibal  god  of  a 
village  in  Savaii.  He  was  incarnate  as  a  man,  who  had 
human  flesh  laid  before  bim  when  he  chose  to  call  for  it. 
This  man's  power  extended  to  several  villages,  and  bis 
descendants  are  traced  to  this  day."  Again,  tbose  ferocious 
antbropopbagi  tbe  Fijians,  who  have  victims  buried  with 
them,  and  whose  apotheosized  Chiefs  join  other  gods  to  whom 
"  human  flesh  is  still  the  most  valued  oflfering ;"  show  us 
the  entire  series  of  sequences — cannibalism  during  life,  can- 
nibal ghosts,  cannibal  deities,  and  human  sacrifices  made  as 
religious  rites.  So,  too,  was  it  with  the  ancient  Mexicans. 
The  man-eating  habits  of  their  ruling  race  were  accom- 
panied  by  slayings  of  slaves,  etc.,  at  burials,  as  well  as  by 
slayings  of  prisoners  before  their  gods;  and  though  the 
immolations  at  graves  were  not,  during  their  later  times, 
avowedly  food-offerings,  yet  we  may  suspect  that  they  were 
so  in  earlier  times,  on  seeing  how  literally  a  victim  im- 
molated  to  the  god  was  made  a  food-offering — the  heart 
being  tom  out,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  idol,  and  its  lips 
anointed  with  the  blood.  When,  too,  we  read  that  the 
Ghibchas  offered  men  to  the  Spaniards  as  food ;  and  when 
Acosta,  remarking  that  the  Ghibchas  were  not  cannibals, 
asks  "  can  they  have  believed  that  the  Spaniards,  as  sons  of 
the  Sun  (as  they  were  styled  by  them),  must  take  delight  in 
the  barbarous  holocausts  they  ofifered  to  that  star  ?"  we  may 
suspect  that  their  immolations  at  funerals,  like  their  immola- 
tions to  the  Sud,  were  the  remains  of  an  extinct  cannibalism. 
Having  before  us  such  facts  as  that  some  Khonds  believe 
the  god  eats  the  person  killed  for  him ;  that  the  Tahitians, 
thinking  their  gods  fed  on  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  provided 
them  with  such  spirits  by  firequent  slaughterings ;  and  that 
the  Tongans  made  oSerings  of  children  to  their  gods,  wha 
were  deified  Chiefs ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  human  sacrifices 
at  graves  had  originally  the  purpose  of  supplyiug  human 
flesh,  along  with  other  food,  for  tlie  soul  of  the  deceased; 
and  that  the  slaughter  of  victims  a3  a  leligious  rite  was 
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a  sequence.  The  like  holds  of  slaying  men  as 

attendants.  We  have  seen  (§  104)  how  common,  in  un- 
civilized  and  semi-civilized  societies,  is  the  killing  of  pri- 
soners,  slaves,  wives,  friends,  to  foUow  the  departed;  and 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  observance.  By 
the  Mexicans  additional  slaves  were  slain  on  the  fifth  day 
after  the  buiial,  on  the  twentieth,  on  the  fortieth,  on  the 
sixtieth,  and  on  the  eightieth  days.  In  Dahomey  there  are 
frequent  beheadings  that  the  victims,  going  to  the  other 
World  to  serve  the  dead  king,  may  carry  messages  from  his 
living  descendant.  Human  sacrifices  thus  repeated  to  pro- 
pitiate  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  evidently  pass  without  break 
into  the  periodic  human  sacrifices  which  have  commonly  been 
Clements  in  primitive  religions. 

In  §  89  were  brought  together,  from  peoples  in  all  parts 
of  the  world^  examples  of  blood-ofTerings  to  the  dead. 
Meaningless  as  such  ofierings  otherwise  are,  they  have 
meemings  when  made  by  primitive  cannibals.  That  any  men, 
in  common  with  most  ferocious  brutes,  should  delight  in 
drinking  blood— especially  the  blood  of  their  own  species — 
is  almost  incredible  to  us.  But  on  reading  that  in  Australia 
human  flesh  "is  eaten  raw"  by  "the  blood-revengers ;" 
that  the  Fijian  chief  Tanoa,  cut  ofif  a  cousin's  arm,  drank 
the  blood,  cooked  the  arm,  and  ate  it  in  presence  of  the 
owner ;  and  that  the  cannibal  Yateans  will  exhume,  cook,  and 
eat,  bodies  that  have  been  buried  even  more  than  three  days ; 
that  among  the  Haidahs  of  the  Facifio.  States,  the  taamish, 
or  inspired  medicine-man,  "Springs  on  the  first  person  he 
meets,  bites  out  and  swallows  one  or  more  mouthfuls  of  the 
man's  living  flesh  wherever  he  can  fix  his  teeth,  then  ruslies 
to  anotherand  another;"  and  that  among  the  neighbouring 
Nootkas  the  medicine-man,  instead  of  doing  this,  "  is  satisfied 
with  what  his  teeth  can  tear  from  the  corpses  in  the  burial- 
places;"  we  see  that  horrors  beyond  our  imaginations  of 
possibility  are  committed  by  primitive  men,  and,  among 
them,  the  drinking  of  warm  human  blood.    We  may  infer, 
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indeed,  that  the  vampire-legends  of  European  folk-lore, 
grew  out  of  such  facts  conceming  primitive  cannibals: 
the  original  vampire  being  the  supposed  other-self  of  a 
ferocious  savage,  still  seeking  to  satisfy  his  blood-sucking 
propensities.  And  we  shall  not  doubt  that  those  blpod- 
offerings  to  the  dead  described  in  §  89,  were  originally,  as 
they  are  now  in  Dahomey,  "  drink  for  the  deceased."  Indeed, 
as  there  is  no  greater  difiference  between  drinking  animal 
blood  and  drinking  human  blood,  than  there  is  between  eating 
animal  flesh  and  eating  human  flesh,  hesitation  disappears 
on  reading  that  even  now,  the  Samoiedes  delight  in  the 
warm  blood  of  animals,  and  on  remembering  that  Ulysses 
describcs  the  ghosts  in  the  Greek  Hades  as  flocking  to 
drink  the  sacrificial  blood  he  provides  for  them,  and  as  being 
refreshed  by  it.  If,  then,  blood  shed  at  a  funeral 

was  at  first  meant  for  the  refreshm^nt  of  the  ghost — if 
when  shed  on  subsequent  occasions,  as  by  the  sanguinary 
Dahomans  to  get  the  aid  of  a  dead  king's  ghost  in  war, 
it  became  a  blood-oflfering  to  a  supematural  being  for  special 
propitiation ;  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  offering  of 
human  blood  to  a  deity  with  a  like  motive,  is  but  a  further 
development  of  the  practice.  The  case  of  the  Mexicans 
is  typical.  Their  ruling  races  descended  from  conquering 
cannibals;  they  had  cannibal-gods,  whose  idols  were  fed 
with  human  hearts ;  the  priests,  when  there  had  not  been 
recent  sacrifices,  reminded  the  kings  that  the  idols  "were 
ßtarving  with  hunger;"  war  was  made,  to  take  prisoners, 
*'because  their  gods  demanded  something  to  eat;"  and 
thousauds  were  for  this  reason  sacrificed  annually.  When 
we  add  the  facts  that  the  blood  of  victims  was  separately 
offered;  that  "the  Indians  gave  the  idols,  to  drink,  their 
own  blood,  drawn  from  their  ears;"  "that  the  priests  and 
dignified  persons  also  drew  blood  from  their  legs,  and  daubed 
their  temples ; "  and  that  "  the  effusion  of  blood  was  frequent 
and  daily  with  some  of  the  priests ; "  we  shall  see  an  obvious 
filiation.  Even  the   records  of  ancient  Easteru 
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nations  describe  blood-offerings  as  parts  of  the  two  sets 
of  rites.  That  self-bleeding  at  funerals  occurred  among  the 
Hebrews,  is  implied  by  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  which 
forbids  them  to  cut  themselves  for  the  dead.  And  that 
self-bleeding  was  a  religious  ceremony  among  their  neigh- 
bours,  there  is  direct  proof.  In  propitiation  of  their  god  the 
prophets  of  Baal  cut  themselves  "  tili  the  blood  gushed  out 
upon  them." 

The  only  question  is  how  far  this  kind  of  ofTering  has 
passed  into  the  kind  we  have  now  to  glance  at — the  sacri- 
ficing  a  part  of  the  body  as  a  mark  of  Subordination.  In  §  89 
were  given  many  cases  of  mutilation  as  a  funeral  rite,  and 
many  more  might  be  added.  Among  the  Nateotetains  of 
North  America,  a  woman  "  cuts  off  one  Joint  of  a  finger  upon 
the  death  of  a  near  relative.  In  consequence  of  this  practice, 
some  old  women  may  be  seen  with  two  joints  off  every  finger 
on  both  hands."  On  the  death  of  a  Salish  chief,  it  is  the 
costom  for  the  bravest  woman  and  the  man  who  is  to  be  the 
succeeding  chief,  to  cut  off  portions  of  one  another's  äesh, 
and  throw  them  into  the  fire  along  with  meat  and  a  root. 
Paralleling  these  funeral  mutilations,  we  elsewhere  in 
America  find  mutilations  as  religious  observances.  Some 
Mexicans  practised  circumcision  (or  something  like  it),  and 
self-injuries  much  more  serious  than  circumcision,,  in  pro- 
pitiation of  their  deities.  The  Guancavilcas,  a  Peruvian 
people,  pulled  out  three  teeth  from  each  jaw  of  their  young 
children,  which  they  thought  "  very  acceptable  to  their  gods ;" 
while,  as  we  before  saw,  knocking  out  one  of  the  front  teeth 
is  a  rite  at  the  funeral  of  a  chief  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Proofs  that  at  funerals  the  cutting-off  of  hair  is  usual 
among  savages  have  been  given  in  abundance ;  and  it  occurs 
also  as  a  religious  sacrifica  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  volcanic  eruption  of  1803,  when,  to  appease 
the  gods,  many  offerings  were  made  in  vain,  we  are  told  that 
at  length  the  king  Tamehameha  cut  off  part  of  his  own  hair, 
which  was  considered  sacred,  and  threw  it  into  the  torrent. 
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as  the  most  valuable  offering.  By  the  Peruviana,  too,  hair 
was  given  as  an  act  of  worship.  "In  making  an  ofTering 
they  pnlled  a  hair  out  of  their  eyebrows,"  says  Garcilasso ; 
and  Arriaga  and  Jos.  de  Acosta  similarly  describe  the  pre- 
sentation  of  eyelashes  or  eyebrows  to  the  deities.  In  ancient 
Central  America  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  was  a  sacri- 
fice  of  hair.  Even  among  the  Greeks  there  was  a  kindred 
observance :  on  a  marriage  the  bride  sacrificed  a  lock  of  her 
hair  to  Aphrodite. 

Alike,  then,  in  the  immolation  of  human  victims,  in  the 
ofTering  of  blood  that  flows  from  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dying,  in  the  offering  of  portions  of  the  body,  and  even  in 
the  ofTering  of  hair,  we  see  that  funeral  rites  are  paralleled 
by  religious  rites. 

§  142.  Is  there  no  further  way  in  which  the  goodwill  of 
these  invisible  beings  may  be  secured  ?  If  savages  in  general 
think,  as  the  Aleutian  Islanders  do,  that  the  shades  of  the 
departed  must  be  propitiated  "as  being  able  to  give  good 
and  evil,"  will  they  not  ask  this  question  and  find  an  affirma- 
tive answer?  When  alive  their  relatives  were  pleased  by 
applause;  and  now  that,  though  invisible,  they  are  often 
within  hearing,  praise  will  stiU  be  pleasing  to  them.  Hence 
another  group  of  observances. 

Bancroft  quotes  from  an  eye-witness  the  account  of  a 
funeral  in  which  an  American  Indian,  carrying  on  his  back 
the  corpse  of  his  wife  to  the  burial  cave,  expresses  his  sense 
of  loss  by  chanting  her  various  virtues,  and  is  followed  by 
others  of  the  tribe  repeating  his  utteiunces.  This  practice, 
which  is  in  large  measure  the  natural  expression  of  bereave- 
ment,  is  a  prevalent  practice  into  which  there  enters  also  the 
idea  of  propitiation.  By  the  Tupis,  at  a  funeral  feast, 
"  songs  were  sung  in  praise  of  the  dead."  Among  the  Lower 
Califomians,  one  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  departed  is  that 
"  a  quama,  or  priest,  sings  his  praises ;"  and  the  Chippewas 
make  praises  permanent  by  placing  at  a  man's  grave  a  post 
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bearing  "  devices  denoting  the  number  of  times  he  has  been 
in  battle,  and  the  number  of  scalps  he  has  taken."  By  par- 
tially-civilized  American  peoples,  funeral  laudations  were 
mnch  more  elaborated.  In  San  Salvador  ''  they  chanted  the 
lineage  and  deeds  of  the  dead  "  for  f our  days  and  nights ;  the 
Chibchas  "sang  dirges  and  the  great  achievements  of  the 
deceased;"  and  during  ancient  Peruvian  obsequies,  they 
trayersed  the  village,  **  declaring  in  their  songs  the  deeds  of 
the  dead  chief."  Like  observances  occnr  in  Polynesia.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  death  in  Tahiti,  there  are  "  elegiac  ballads, 
prepared  by  the  bards,  and  recited  for  the  consolation  of  the 
family."  We  trace  the  same  practice  in  Africa.  The  Man- 
dingoes,  at  a  bnrial,  deliver  a  eulogium  on  the  departed ;  and 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  like  nsage  was  developed  in  a 
degree  proportionate  to  the  elaboration  of  their  social  life. 
Not  only  did  they  sing  commemorative  hymns  when  a  king 
died,  but  kindred  praises  were  general  at  deaths.  There  were 
hired  moumers  to  enumerate  the  deceased's  virtues;  and 
when  a  man  of  rank  was  deposited  in  his  tomb,  the  priest 
read  from  a  papyrus  an  account  of  his  good  deeds,  and 
the  mnltitude  joined  in  praising  him — uttered  something 
like  responses. 

FrequenÜy  eulogies  do  not  end  with  the  funeral.  The 
Brazilian  Indians,  "  sing  in  honour  of  their  dead  as  often  as 
they  pass  near  their  graves."  We  read  in  Bancroft  that  "  for 
a  long  time  after  a  death,  relatives  repair  daily  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  to  the  vicinity  of  the  grave  to  sing  songs  of  mouming 
and  praise."  In  Peru,  for  a  month  after  death,  "  they  loudly 
shouted  out  the  deeds  of  the  late  Ynca  in  war,  and  the  good 
he  had  done  to  the  provinces.  .  •  •  After  the  first  month  they 
did  the  same  every  fortnight,  at  each  phase  of  the  moon,  and 
this  went  on  the  whole  year."  Moreover,  "  bards  and  min- 
strels  were  appointed  to  chronicle  his  achievements,  and  their 
songs  continued  to  be  rehearsed  at  high  festivals." 

The  motive  parallels  the  religious  motive.  By  the  Amazulu 
these  praises  of  the  dead  are  repeated  for  the  avowed  purpose 
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of  gaining  favours  or  escaping  punishments.  Answering  the 
reproaches  of  his  brother's  angry  ghost,  a  Zulu  says — "  I  do 
call  on  you,  and  laud  you  by  your  laud-giving  naraes."  Again, 
"  if  there  is  illness  in  the  village,  the  eldest  son  lauds  him 
[the  father]  with  the  laud-giving  names  which  he  gained 
when  fighting  with  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  lauds 
all  the  other  Amatongo"  [ancestral  ghosts].  Further,  we 
have  proof  that  in  their  desire  for  praise,  these  ancestral 
ghosts  are  jealous  ghosts.  When  by  a  diviner,  it  has  been 
determined  which  ancestral  ghost  has  inflicted  disease,  this 
ghost  is  singled  out  for  eulogy.  Here  is  the  Statement  of  a 
Zulu  named  Umpengula  Mbanda : — 

"  Theref  ore  he  is  called  upon  first,  and  it  is  said, '  So-and-so,  son  of 
So-and-8o/  he  being  lauded  by  his  laud-giving  names ;  then  they  pro- 
ceed  to  his  father,  and  he  too  is  menüoned  in  oonnexion  with  the 
disease ;  and  so  in  time  they  come  to  the  last ;  and  so  there  is  an  end, 
when  it  is  said, '  Ye  people  of  Gwala,  who  did  so-aud-so/  (his  great 
deeds  being  mentioned), '  come  all  of  you.'  ^ 

So  that,  beginning  with  eulogy  of  the  dead  as  a  funeral 
rite,  passing  to  praises  repeated  for  a  time,  then  to  praises 
both  occasional  and  periodic  that  are  established,  we  rise  to 
the  characteristics  of  religious  praises.  Moreover,  the  two 
are  alike  in  the  ascribed  demand  for  them  by  supematural 
beings ;  in  the  nature  of  them  as  narrating  great  deeds ;  and 
in  the  motive  for  them  as  a  means  of  obtaining  benefits  or 
avoiding  evils. 

§  143.  Yet  another  parallelism.    Along  with  praises  of  the 

dead  there  go  prayers  to  them.     The  Bambiri  "  pray  to 

departed  Chiefs  and  relatives ;  **  and  in  Equatorial  Africa,  in 

times  of  distress  the  people  go  to  the  forest  and  cry  to  the 

spirits  of  those  who  have  passed  away.    The  Amazulu  join 

prayers  with  their  sacrifices.    One  of  Callaway's  informants 

says : — 

"  The  owner  of  the  bullock  having  prayed  to  the  Amatongo,  saying 
*  There  is  your  bullock,  ye  spirits  of  our  people  ;*  and  aa  he  prays 
namiug  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  who  are  dead,  saying,  'There 
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la  your  food  ;  I  pray  foT  a  healthy  body,  that  I  moy  live  comfortably ; 
and  thou,  So-antl-so,  treat  me  with  mercy ;  and  tliou,  So-and-BO, 
mentioning  by  name  all  of  tkeir  family  who  axe  dead." 

The  Veddaha,  again,  tliink  themaelves  guarded  by  the  spirita 
of  "  their  oncestors  and  their  children ; "  and  "  in  every 
calamity,  in  evcry  want,  they  call  on  them  for  aid."  They 
CEill  on  their  deceased  ancestors  by  name.  '  Come,  and  paiv 
of  this !  Givo  us  maintenance,  as  you  did  whea  living ! ' " 
Dakotab,  when  going  himting,  uttera  the  prayer — "  Spirita 
öT  ghoats,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  show  me  where  I  can  find 
&  deer."  By  the  Banlis'  Isländers,  "  prayera,  aa  a  nile,  are 
made  to  dead  men  anil  not  to  spirits."  Tarner,  describing  the 
Vateans,  who  "  worship  the  spirits  of  their  anceators,"  saya 
"they  pray  to  them  over  the  kava-bowl,  for  health  and  proa- 
perity ;"  and,  describing  the  adjacent  Tannese,  he  aayB  that, 
sacrificing  first-fruits  to  their  dead  and  deified  chiefs,  the 
living  Chief  praya  aloud  thua — "  Compassionate  father,  here  U 
aome  food  for  you ;  eat  it ;  be  kind  to  iia  od  account  of  it." 
Only  in  the  suppoeed  origin  or  nature  of  the  snper- 
itural  being  prayed  to,  do  prayera  Uke  these  differ  from 
prayera  of  more  eivüized  racea  to  their  divinities.  In 
the  Iliad,  Chryses,  Apollo's  priest,  ia  represented  as  saying — 
"  0  Smintheus !  if  ever  1  built  a  temple  gracioua  in  thine 
eyea,  or  if  ever  1  burnt  to  thee  fat  flesh  of  thigbs  of  bulls  or 
goats,  fulfil  now  thia  my  desire ;  let  the  Danauns  pay  by 
their  arrowa  for  my  tears."  So,  too,  Eameaea,  calling  on 
Animon  for  aid  in  battle,  reminds  bim  of  the  30,000  biüla  ha 
I)ui3  sacrifieed  to  him.*    Between  the  Trojan  or  Egyptian,  and 

•  Why  luch  TftBt  nnmbe«  of  aniiniils  were  slaughtered,  is  a  question  to 
I  irbicb  DO  anvwer  Beemn  fortlicoming.  Since  the  first  edilion  o!  thi*  vork, 
boweTer,  I  huTe  come  upon  ■  clue.  In  tbe  Big  Teda  "  thcre  ig  a  passage  in 
»hieb  VLehnu  i»  described  as  earrjiiig  awaj  the  broth  made  ot  b  huudred 
buffaloea  and  a  bog.  EI»ewbere  it  ia  »[d  (»i,  17, 11)  '  Fortheo,  Indra,  whoia 
all  tbe  MorutB  in  coocerC  niagnifled,  Piuhan  uid  Yiebau  cooked  a  bundrcd 
buSaloea.'"  Now  obierta  tbe  meamug  of  thia.  Tbe  Mahibhilrata  "de. 
■cribea  a  kiug  nnmed  fiilotideTa,  who  UMd  to  alaughter  daüy  two  tboiuand 
1  of  cattle  besidea  ai  man;  olher  aoimali,  for  um  in  hia  kilcheu"  to 
—  •Bpport  luiraliiiue  aud  dependanla. 


^^^^_  «npport  liii  reliuu 
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the  Zulu  or  New  Caledonian,  there  is  no  difference  in  feeling 
or  idea. 

Of  course,  along  with  mental  evolution  there  go  modifica- 
tions  in  the  prayers,  as  in  the  conceptions  aesociated  with 
thera.  The  Hebrew  prophets,  who  in  later  times  represent 
the  Hebrew  God  as  not  delighting  in  the  odour  of  offerings, 
have  evidently  advanced  far  enough  to  abandon  that  gross 
kind  of  religious  bribery  which  asks  material  benefits  pro- 
portionate  to  material  sacrifices ;  though  it  is  manifest  from 
the  denunciations  these  prophets  uttered,  that  the  Hebrew 
people  at  large  had  not  dropped  the  primitive  beliefs  and 
practices.  But  while  the  notion  of  the  partially  civilized  is 
not  the  same  in  form  as  the  notion  of  the  uncivilized,  it  is 
the  same  in  essence.  The  mediseval  knight  who,  praying 
for  aid  to  the  Virgin  or  to  a  saint,  promises  a  chapel  if  he  is 
delivered,  adopts  the  same  policy  as  does  the  savage  who 
bargains  with  the  ancestral  ghost  to  exchange  protection  fop 
Provision. 

§  144.  There  are  sundry  other  parallelisms  t^ch  I  can- 
not  spare  space  to  exhibit  in  füll.  A  paragraph  only  can  be 
devoted  to  eaeh. 

The  East  Africans  believe  "  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
know  what  those  they  have  left  behind  them  are  doing,  and 
are  pleased  or  not,  according  as  their  deeds  are  good  or  evil ;" 
and  dunng  a  death-lament  the  North  American  Indians  ad* 
dress  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  promising  to  behave  well. 
Here  reprobation  of  the  ancestral  ghost  is  feared,  just  as 
among  civilized  races,  divine  reprobation  is  feared ;  and  ap- 
proval  is  sought  with  kindred  motives. 

There  is  evidence,  too,  of  repentance  catrsed  by  supposed 
ghostly  reprobation.  Of  the  Turkomans,  Vamb^ry  teils  us 
that  "  no  greater  punishment  can  befall  a  living  man,  than  to 
be  accused  before  the  shade  of  his  departed  father  or  an- 
cestor.  This  is  done  by  planting  a  lance  upon  the  top  of 
the  grave.  .  •  •  No  sooner  did  Oraz  perceive  the  lance  fixed 
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upon  the  high  Yoska  of  his  grandfather,  when  in  the  silence 
of  the  following  night  he  led  the  horse  back  to  the  tent  of 
the  Mollah  and  tied  it  to  its  former  place.  This  act  of  resti- 
tution,  as  he  himself  told  me,  will  pain  him  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Biit  it  is  better  to  lie  in  the  black  earth  than  to 
have  disturbed  the  repose  of  one's  ancestors." 

Among  the  Iroquois  "  a  prominent  part  of  the  ceremonial 
[mouming  for  Sachems]  consisted  in  tlie  repetition  of  theiv 
ancient  laws."  In  this  we  trace  an  analogy  to  the  repetition 
of  divine  injunctions  as  a  religious  observance. 

Lighting  a  fire  at  the  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased, 
we  found  to  be  a  not  infrequent  funeral  rite;  and  in  somo 
cases  the  fire  was  kept  alight,  or  re-lighted,  for  a  long  period. 
On  adding  the  facts  that  lamps  were  kept  buming  in  Egyp- 
tian  tombs,  as  also  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  Romans,  we  se«^ 
that  maintenance  of  a  sacred  fire  in  a  temple  again  exempli- 
fies  the  development  of  funeral  rites  into  religious  rites. 

Expressions  of  grief  naturally  characterize  funerals,  and 
grow  into  funeral  rites :  sometimes,  in  advanced  societies, 
being  swollen  by  the  cries  of  hired  mourners.  It  was  thus 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  with  the  ancient  Egyptians 
waiUng  was  also  a  religious  rite.  Once  a  year,  they  offered 
first-fruits  on  the  altar  of  Isis  with  **  doleful  lamentations." 
Duiing  an  annual  festival  at  Busiris,  which  was  the  alleged 
burial-place  of  Osiris,  the  votaries  having  fasted  and  put  on 
mouming  dresses,  uttered  a  lament  round  a  burnt-ofiering : 
the  death  of  Osiris  being  the  subject  of  the  lament  Ad- 
herents  to  the  theory  of  nature-myths  of  course  find  n 
symbolic  meaning  for  this  observance ;  but  to  others  it  will 
appear  significant  that  this  further  likeness  between  funeral 
rites  and  religious  rites,  occurred  among  people  who  sacrificed 
80  elaborately  to  their  ordinary  dead,  and  who  were  charac- 
terized  by  the  unparalleled  persistence  of  their  customs. 

Along  with  dislike  to  teil  his  name,  which  the  savage 
thinks  will  put  him  in  the  power  of  one  who  leams  it,  therc 
goes  dislike  to  name  the  dead :  the  exercise  of  the  implied 
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power  over  them,  being  supposed  to  excite  their  anger.  So 
strong  is  this  feeling  among  the  Malagasy,  that "  they  account 
it  a  crime  to  mention  them  [the  dead]  by  the  names  they 
had  when  living."  Similarly,  among  some  peoples,  the  calÜDg 
of  deities  by  their  true  nanies  has  been  interdicted  or  con- 
sidered  improper.  The  Chinese  say  "  it  is  not  lawf ul  to  use 
his  [the  supreme  ruler's]  name  lightly,  we  name  him  by  his 
residence,  which  is  in  Tien"  [heaven].  Again,  Exod.  III, 
13-15,  proves  that  the  Hebrew  God  was  not  to  be  referred  to 
by  name.    And  Herodotus  carefully  avoids  naming  Osiris.* 

In  Kaffir-land  the  grave  of  a  chief  is  an  asylum ;  and  in 
the  Tonga  Islands  the  cemeteries  where  the  great  Chiefs  are 
buried,  have  such  sacredness  that  enemies  meeting  there 
must  regard  each  othcr  as  friends.  Beecham  says  that  on 
the  Gold  Coast  the  fetich-house  forma  a  sort  of  sanctuary  to 
run-away  slaves.  Here  we  see  arising  the  right  of  sanctuary, 
attaching  to  the  temples  of  deities  among  higher  peoples. 

Speaking  of  oaths  among  the  Nasamonians,  Herodotus  says 
**  the  man,  as  he  swears,  lays  his  band  upon  the  tomb  of  some 
one  considered  to  have  been  pre-eminently  just  and  good, 
and  so  doing  swears  by  his  name."  In  Sumatra,  "  the  place 
of  greatest  solemnity  for  administering  an  oath,  is  the  .  .  . 
burying-ground  of  their  ancestors."  In  mediaeval  Europe 
**  oaths  over  the  tombs  and  relics  of  saints  were  of  frequent 
occurrence ;"  and  a  capitulary  required  them  "  to  be  admin^ 

*  Prof.  Max  Müller  thinks  (Hihhert  Lecturet,  p.  85)  that  this  stat-ement 
will  "  surprise  *'  thoee  who  remember  that  Herodotas  says  the  Egyptians 
identified  Osiris  with  DionysoB.  Now  considering  that  in  Bk.  II,  Ch.  3, 
Herodotus  premises  that  certain  things  *'  conceming  their  religion,*'  he  wiU 
repeat  **  only  when  compelled  to  do  so;"  and  considering  that  in  identifying 
Osiris  with  Dionysus  he  was  "  compelled "  to  name  both ;  this  exception 
does  not,  I  think,  go  for  much.  When  I  add  that  in  Bk.  II,  Ch.  61,  Hero- 
dotus describes  the  ceremonies  at  Busiris  as  being  "  in  honour  of  a  god, 
whose  name  a  religious  scruple  forbids  me  to  mention,*'  and  that  in  Cbs.  86, 
132,  170, 171,  Osiris  is  in  like  ways  referred  to  as  one  not  to  be  named;  I 
think  readers  will  be  "  surprised "  that  Prof.  Max  MüUer  should  either 
have  been  unaware  of  these  &cts,  or,  being  avrare  of  them,  should  have  re- 
ferred to  my  Statement  as  though  it  were  baselesd. 
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istered  in  a  church  and  over  relics,  invoking  the  name  of  God, 
and  those  saints  whose  remaius  were  below."  The  transition 
from  the  original  to  the  developed  form  is  clear. 

Yisiting  the  grave  to  take  food,  to  repeat  praises,  to  a&k 
aid,  implies  a  journey ;  and  this  journey,  short  if  the  grave  is 
near,  becomes,  if  the  grave  is  far  off,  a  pilgrimage.  That  this 
18  its  origin,  proof  is  given  by  Vambery  in  describing  certain 
predatory  tribes  of  Turkomans,  who,  regarding  as  a  martyr 
one  of  their  number  who  is  killed,  adorn  his  grave  and 
**  make  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  place,  where  they  implore 
with  tears  of  contrition  the  intercession  of  the  canonized 
robber."  Filial  piety,  taking  a  more  expanded  form  as  the 
ancestral  ghost  comes  to^  be  dominated  by  the  ghost  of  the 
distinguished  man,  the  pilgrimage  to  a  relation's  burial-place 
passes  into  the  religious  pilgrimaga  Habitually  a  grave  is 
the  terminus :  the  city  where  Mahomet  was  buried  as  well 
as  that  in  which  he  was  born;  the  tomb  of  Baha-ed-din, 
r^arded  as  a  second  Mahomet ;  the  tope  containing  relics  of 
Buddha;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  Moreover,  Chaucer's 
poem  reminds  us  that  the  tombs  of  saints  have  been,  and 
still  continue  to  be  on  the  Continent,  the  goals  of  pilgrimages 
among  Christians. 

Yet  one  more  analogy.  In  some  cases  parts  of  the  dead 
are  swallowed  by  the  living,  who  seek  thus  to  inspire  them* 
selves  with  the  good  qualities  of  the  dead;  and  we  saw 
(§  133)  that  the  dead  are  supposed  to  be  thereby  honoured. 
The  implied  notion  was  shown  to  be  associated  with  the 
notion  that  the  nature  of  another  being,  inhering  in  all 
fragments  of  his  body,  inheres,  too,  in  the  unconsumed  part 
of  anything  incorporated  with  his  body;  and  with  the  further 
notion  that  between  those  who  swallow  different  parts  of  the 
same  food  some  Community  of  nature  is  established,  Hence 
such  beliefs  as  that  ascribed  by  Bastian  to  certain  negroes, 
who  think  that  on  eating  and  drinking  consecrated  food 
they  eat  and  drink  the  god  himself — suoli  god  being  an 
ancestor,  who  has  taken  his  share.    Yarious  ceremonies  which 

T  2 
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eavages  adopt  are  prompted  by  this  conception ;  as,  for 
instanoe,  the  choosing  a  totem.  Among  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians,  "the  manuer  of  obtaining  this  guardian  was  to 
prpceed  to  some  secluded  spot  and  offer  up  a  saciifice :  with 
he  beast  or  bird  which  thereupon  appeared,  in  dream  or  in 
reality,  a  compact  for  life  was  made,  by  drawing  blood 
from  various  parts  of  the  body/'  This  blood,  supposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  chosen  animal,  connected  the  two ;  and  the 
animal's  "  life  became  so  bound  up  with  their  own  that  the 
death  of  one  involved  that  of  the  other/'*  And  now  mark 
that  in  these  same  regions  this  idea  originated  a  religious 
observance.  Mendieta,  describing  a  ceremony  xised  by  the 
Aztecs,  says — "  they  had  also  a  sort  of  communion.  .  .  .  They 
made  a  sort  of  small  idols  of  seeds ....  and  ate  them  as 
the  body  or  memory  of  their  gods."  As  the  «eeds  were 
cemented  partly  by  the  blood  of  sacrificed  boys;  as  their 
gods  were  cannibal  gods ;  as  Huitzilopochtli,  whose  worship 
included  this  rite,  was  the  god  to  whom  human  sacrifices 
were  most  extensive  ;  it  is  clear  that  the  aim  was  to  establish 
Community  with  him  by  taking  blood  in  common.  So  that 
what,  among  certain  of  these  allied  American  races,  was  a 
funeral  rite,  by  which  survivors  sought  to  inspire  themselves 
with  the  virtnes  of  the  dead,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  tho 
ghost,  became,  among  the  more  civilized,  modified  into  an 
observance  implying  Inspiration  by»  and  fealty  to,  one  of 
their  deities. 

§  145.  Thus,  evidence  abundant  in  amount  and  varied  in 
kind,  justifies  the  atatement  made  at  the  close  of  the  last 

*  We  here  get  a  dne  to  the  origm  of  tmioiib  stränge  cermnonies  hj  which 
men  bind  themselvee  to  one  another.  Michelet,  in  his  Originet  dm  Droit 
FrancaiM  (II,  85),  writes — "  Boire  le  sang  Tun  de  l'autre,  c*^tait  pour  ainsi 
dire  se  faire  mdme  chair.  Ce  tjmbole  si  expreseif  se  troure  ohes  nn  grand 
nombre  de  peuples;*'  and  he  gires  instanees  from  Tarious  ancient  raoe«. 
But,  as  we  here  see,  this  practioe  is  not  originaUj  adopted  as  a  symbol  (no 
practices  begin  as  sjmbols),  bat  is  prompted  by  tbe  belief  that  a  Community 
of  nature  is  thus  ettablished,  and  a  commnnity  of  power  orer  one  another. 
Obvionaljthe  exchange  of  namee  between  saTsges  resölts  from  an  allied  belief. 
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diapter.  It  waa  pointed  out  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  con- 
ceived  by  savagea  aometimea  as  beneficent  agente,  but  chiefly 
äi3  the  causers  of  evila,  miglit  be  variously  dealt  with — migbt 
be  deceived,  resisted,  expelied,  or  might  be  treated  in  ways 
likely  to  secure  goodwill  aud  miligate  nnger,  It  was  j 
asserted  that  from  thia  last  policy  all  religious  observance»  ' 
tako  their  riaa     We  have  aeen  how  they  do  so. 

The  original  sacred  place  is  the  place  wliere  the  dead 
are,  and  whicb  their  ghosta  are  aupposed  to  freqiient ;  the 
sbeltering  cave,  or  house,  or  otlicr  Chamber  for  the  dead, 
liecomea  the  sacred  Chamber  or  temple;  and  that  on  whieh 
ofTeriDge  for  the  dead  are  put  becomea  the  sacred  suppoit 
for  offeringa — the  altat,  Food  aud  drink  aud  otlier  things 
laid  for  the  dßad,  grow  into  sacrificea  and  libations  to  the 
goda ;  while  immolatione  of  victims,  blood-offeringa,  mutila- 
tiona,  cuttings-o£f  ot  hair,  originally  occurring  at  the  grave, 
occur  afterwarda  betöre  Idols,  and  as  marka  of  fealty  to  a 
deity.  Fastiug  as  a  funeral  rite,  passes  into  fasting  as  a 
religious  rit«;  and  lamentations,  too,  occur  under  both  forma. 
Praisea  of  the  dead,  cbanted  at  the  burial  aud  afterwarda, 
and  recuiTing  at  festivals,  posa  into  praises  forming  parta 
of  religioua  worship ;  aud  prayera  made  to  the  dead  for  aid, 
for  bleaeing,  for  protection,  become  prayers  made  to  divinities 
for  like  advautagea.  Aucestral  ghoata  aupposed  to  cause 
diseaaea,  as  gods  send  pestilences,  are  similarly  propitiated 
by  special  sacrificea :  the  aacribed  motives  of  ghoata  and  gods 
being  the  same  in  kind,  and  the  modes  of  appealiug  to  thoae 
motives  the  same.  The  parallelism  runs  out  into  varioua 
details.  There  is  oversight  of  conduct  by  ghoats  as  there  is 
by  deities ;  there  are  promiaea  of  good  behaviour  to  both ; 
there  ia  penit«nce  before  the  one  as  hefore  the  otber.  There 
is  repetitioD  of  injunctiona  given  by  the  dead,  as  there  is 
repetition  of  divine  injuDctious.  Tliere  ia  a  mainteimnce  of 
firea  at  graves  and  in  sepulchrat  cliambera,  as  there  is  in 
temples.  Burial-places  are  aometimea,  like  teiuplea,  used  as 
places  of  refuge,     A  distinguiahed  dead  man  ia  invoked  to 
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witness  an  oath,  as  God  is  invoked.  Secrecy  is  maintained 
respecting  the  name  of.  the  dead,  as  in  some  cases  respecting 
the  name  of  a  god.  There  are  pilgrimages  to  the  graves  of 
relatives  and  martyrs,  as  well  as  pilgrimages  to  the  graves  of 
supposed  divine  persons.  And  in  America,  certain  less- 
civilized  races  adopted  a  method  of  binding  the  living  with 
the  dead  by  seeking  to  participate  in  the  qualities  of  the 
ghost,  which  a  raore  civilized  American  race  paralleled  by  a 
method  of  binding  to  a  deity»through  a  kindred  ceremony  for 
establishing  communion. 

Can  so  many  and  such  varied  similaritiee  have  arisen  in 
the  absence  of  genetic  relationship  ?  Suppose  the  two  sets 
of  phenomena  unconnected — suppose  primitive  men  had,  as 
some  think,  the  consciousness  of  a  Universal  Power  «whence 
they  and  all  other  things  proceeded.  What  probability  would 
there  be  that  to  such  a  Power  they  would  perform  an  act  like 
that  performed  to  the  dead  body  of  a  fellow  savage  ?  And  if 
one  such  Community  would  not  be  probable,  whatNWould  be 
the  probability  of  two  such  communities.?  What  the  pro- 
bability of  four  ?  What  the  probability  of  the  score  above 
specified  ?  In  the  absence  K>f>causal  relation  the  chanccs 
against  such  a  correspondence  would  be  almost  infinity  to  one. 

Again,  if  the  two  sets  of  rites  have  a  common  root,  we 
may  see  how  they  come  to  coexist  under  f orms  differing  only 
in  their  degrees  of  eiaboration.  But  otherwise,  how  does 
it  happen  that  in  sundry  societies  the  two  sets  of  rites  have 
been,  or  are,  simultaneously  observed  in  like  ways?  In 
Egypt  at  funerab,  and  afterwards  in  tombs,  the  dead  were 
lauded  and  sacrificed  tto  as  their  deities  were  lauded  and 
sacrificed  to.  Every  day  in  Mexico  there  were  burial- 
oblations  of  food  and  drink,  slajnngs  of  servants,  oflFerings 
of  flowers,  just  as  there  were  daily  ceremonies  of  like  kinds 
before  their  gods;  and  images  of  the  dead  were  preserved 
and  worshipped  as  were  images  of  the  gods.  Peruvians 
poured  out  human  blood  on  sepulchres,  and  gave  it  to  idols ; 
bacrificed  victims  to  the  deceased  chief  and  victims  to  the 
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deity;  cut  off  tlieir  hair  for  the  dead  and  presented  tlieir 
hair  to  the  Sun ;  praised  and  prayed  to  embalmed  bodies,  as 
they  praised  and  prayed  to  divinities ;  and  made  obeisances 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  If  between  the  father  regarded 
as  ancestor  and  the  father  regarded  as  divinity  there  is  no 
connexion,  the  likenesses  between  these  coexisting  obser- 
vances  are  inexplicable. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Were  there  no  such  origination  of  re- 
ligious  rites  out  of  funeral  rites,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  the  genesis  of  ceremonies  apparently  so  absurd. 
How  could  men  possibly  have  come  to  think,  as  did  the 
Mexicans,  that  a  stone-bowl  füll  of  human  blood  would 
please  the  Sun  ?  or  that  the  Sun  would  be  pleased  by  bum- 
ing  incense,  as  tbe  Eg}rptians  thought  ?  In  what  imaginable 
way  were  the  Peruvians  led  to  believe  that  the  Sun  was  pro- 
pitiated  bf  Wowing  towards  it  hairs  f rom  their  eye-brows ;  or 
why  did  they  suppose  that  by  doing  the  like  towards  the  sea 
tbey  would  mitigate  its  violence  ?  From  what  antecedent  did 
there  result  such  stränge  ideas  as  those  of  the  Santals,  who, 
worshipping  "the  Great  Mountain,"  sacrifice  to  it  beasts, 
flowers,  and  fruit  ?  Or  why  should  the  Hebrews  think  to 
please  Jahveh  by  placing  on  an  altar  flesh,  bread,  wine,  and 
incense ;  which  were  the  things  placed  by  the  Egyptians  on 
altars  before  their  mummies?  The  assumption  that  men 
gratuitously  act  in  irrational  ways  is  inadmissible.  But  if 
these  propitiations  of  deities  were  developed  from  propiti- 
ations  of  the  dead,  their  seeming  irrationality  is  accounted  for. 

We  have,  then,  numerous  lines  of  evidence  which,  con- 
verging  to  a  focus,  are  by  themselveii  enough  to  dissipate 
any  doubt  respecting  this  natural  genesis  of  religious  ob- 
servances.  Traceable  as  it  is  in  so  many  ways,  the  develop- 
ment  of  funeral  rites  into  worship  of  the  dead,  and  eventually 
into  worship  of  deities,  becomes  clear.  We  shall  find  that  it 
becomes  clearer  still  on  contemplating  other  facts  under  other 
aspects. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ANCESTOR-WORSmP  IN  GENERAL. 

§  14G.  From  various  parts  of  the  world,  witnesses  of 
diflerent  nations  and  divergeDt  beliefis  bring  evidence  that 
there  exist  men  who  are  either  whoUy  without  ideas  of 
Bupciniatiiral  beings,  or  whose  ideas  of  tbem  are  extremely 
vaguo.  "  Wlien  Father  Junfpero  Serra  established  the  Mission 
of  Dolores  in  1776,  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay  were 
Ihickly  fiopulated  by  the  Ahwashtees,  Ohlones,  Altahmos, 
lUmmnouH,  Tuolomos,  and  other  tribes.  The  good  Father 
i'oiind  the  field  unoccupied,  for,  in  the  vocabulary  of  these 
]t(H}\}le,  tliere  is  found  no  word  for  god,  angel,  or  devil ;  they 
lield  no  theory  of  origin  or  destiny."  This  testimony,  which 
liuncroft  citcs  respecting  the  Indians  of  California,  corre- 
s[>ouds  with  the  testimonies  of  old  Spanish  writers  respecting 
some  South  American  peoples.  Garcilasso  says  that  "the 
Chirilmanas  and  ihe  natives  of  the  Cape  de  Pasau  .  .  .  had 
no  inclination  to  worship  anytliing  high  or  low,  neither  from 
interested  motives  nor  from  fear;"  Baiboa  mentions  tribes 
without  any  religion  as  having  been  met  with  by  Ynca 
Yupangui ;  and  Avendano  asserts  that  in  his  time  the  Antis 
had  no  worship  whatever.  Many  kindred  instances  are  given 
liy  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  further  ones  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Tylor's  Primitive  Cvlture,  But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Tylor 
that  the  evidence  habitually  implies  some  notion,  however 
wavering  and  inconsistent,  of  a  reviving  other-self.    Where 
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LeftviDg  unsettled  tlie  question  whether  there  are  men  in 

icim  dreams  bave  not  generated  tlie  notion  of  a  double,  and 

le  sequent  notion  tbat  at  death  the  double  haa  gone  awaj, 

we  may  hold  it  as  settled  tliat  the  Erst  traceable  couception 

of  a  supematural  betng  is  the  conception  of  a  ghost,     This 

exists  where  no  otb^  idea  of  the  same  order  exiats ;  and 

exists  where  inultitudinous  other  ideas  of  the  same  order 


That  belief  in  a  surviving  duplicate  is  prodnced  among  the 
«avage,  and  is  perpetually  reprodueed  among  the  civilized,  is 
a  fact  of  great  significonce.  Whalever  is  commoQ  to  meo's 
ininds  in  all  stages,  must  he  deeper  down  in  thuught  than 
uliatever  is  peculiar  to  nieti's  minds  in  higher  stages;  and 
if  tlie  later  product  admits  of  being  reached  by  modificatioa 
and  cxpansioa  of  the  eorlier  product,  the  iniplication  is  that 
it  has  been  so  reaclied.  liceognizing  this  implication,  we 
t-hall  eee  bow  fully  the  facts  now  to  he  contemplated  ju^tify 
icceptance  of  it. 

I  §  147.  As  the  notion  of  a  ghost  growa  fi-om  that  first 
ineness  and  variableness  indicated  above,  into  a  definite 
1  avowed  idea,  there  naturally  arise  tbe  desire  and  the 
leavour  to  propitiate  tlie  ghoet.  Hence,  alnioet  as  widely 
read  as  tbe  belief  in  ghosts,  may  he  looked  for  a  more  or 
)  developed  anceetor-worsbip.  Tliis  we  find,  To  the  in- 
cect  endence  already  given  1  must  now  add,  in  brief  fonn, 
e  direct  evidence. 

"Where  the  levels  of  nientid  natura  and  social  progress  are 
lowest,  we  iisnally  find,  aloiig  witli  an  abeence  of  reb'gious 
ideaa  generally,  an  absence  of,  or  very  sligbt  devolopment 
of,  ancestor-worBhip.  A  t}'pical  case  is  that  of  tbe  Juängs, 
a  wild  tiibe  of  Bengal,  who,  descrihed  as  baving  uo  word  for 
>d,  no  idea  of  a  fiiture  State,  no  religioua  ceiemoniea,  are 
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also  Said  to  "  have  no  notion  of  the  worship  of  anceators." 
Cook,  telliiig  US  what  the  Fuegiaua  were  before  contact  witli 
Europeans  had  introduced  foreign  ideos,  said  there  were  no 
appearaiicee  of  religion  among  them ;  and  we  are  not  told  by 
him  or  others  that  they  were  aacestor-worshippera.  So  far 
83  the  scanty  evidence  may  be  trusted,  the  like  seems  to  be 
the  case  ^th  the  Andamanese.  And  thongb  believing  in 
ghosts,  the  Australians  and  Tasmanians  show  us  but  little 
persistence  in  ghost-propitiatjon.  Among  the  Veddaha,  in- 
deed,  though  extremely  low,  an  active  if  simple  ancestor- 
worship  pievails ;  but  here,  contact  with  tbe  more  advanced 
Cingalese  has  probably  been  a  factor. 

Wher,  however,  instead  of  wandering  groupa  who  con- 
tinually  Icave  far  behind  the  place»  where  their  membera  lie 
buried,  we  come  to  aettied  groupa  whose  burial-places  are  in 
their  midst,  and  among  whom  development  of  foneral  ritea  ia 
thna  niade  possible,  we  find  that  continued  propitiation  of  dead 
relatives  becomes  an  establiabed  piactice.  All  varietiea  of 
mcn  show  us  thia.  Tabing  first  the  Negrito  races, 

we  read  that  "  with  the  Fijians,  as  soon  aa  beloved  pareuts 
expire,  they  take  their  place  amongst  the  family  gods. 
Eures,  or  temples,  are  erected  to  their  memory."  Of  the 
Tannese,  we  leam  that  "  their  general  name  for  gods  aeems  to 
be  aremha ;  that  means  a  dead  man."  And  the  like  is  told 
118  of  other  New  Caledonian  peoplea.  Vfiäi  the 

Malayo-Polynesiana  it  is  the  aame;  save  jthftt  with  simple 
sncestor-wor!<hip  there  osually  ooensts  a  more  developed 
«Mship  of  remoter  iracestors,  who  have  become  deities. 
Sacrificing  to  their  gods,  the  Tahitians  also  aacriiice  to  the 
spirits  of  depaited  Chiefs  aud  kindred.  Similar  Statements 
are  made  respecting  the  Sandwich  Isländers,  the  Samoans, 
the  Malagasy,  and  the  Sumatrans;  of  which  last  people 
Marsden  says,  that  though  "they  neither  worship  god, 
devil,  nor  idol,"  yet  they  "  venerate,  almost  to  the  point  of 
worshipping,  the  tombs  and  manea  of  their  deceased  ances- 
tors."  The  like  holde  in  Africa.    The  people  of 
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Angola  *'are  constantly  deprecating  the  wrath  of  departed 
soub ;"  and  the  Bambiri  "  pray  to  departed  Chiefs  and  rela- 
tives." So  by  the  KaflBrs  the  spirits  of  the  dead  "  are  elevated 
in  fact  to  the  rank  of  deities."  And  parallel  accounts  are  given 
of  the  Balonda,  the  Wanika,  the  Congoese.  '  Quite 

difTei^nt  though  they  are  in  type,  the  lower  Asiatic  races 
yield  US  allied  illustrations.  Of  the  Bhils,  of  the  Bghais,  of 
the  Karens,  of  the  Khonds,  we  find  ancestor-worship  alleged. 
Tlie  Santah'  religion  "is  based  upon  the  family,"  and  "in 
addition  to  the  family-god,  eaeh  household  worships  the 
ghosts  of  its  anciMitors."  And  were  there  any  doubt  about  the 
origin  of  the  fannly-god,  it  would  be  removed  by  Mac- 
pherson's  Statement  tespecting  the  Khonds — "The  more 
distinguished  fathers  of  the  tribe,  of  its  branches,  or  of  its 
sub-divisions,  are  all  reiMmbered  by  the  priests,  their 
sanctity  growing  with  the  rtmoteness  of  the  period  of 
their  deaths."  Of  Northern  Asiatics,  the  Kirghiz  and  the 
Ostyaks  yield  further  examples;  and  the  Turkomans  were 
lately  instaneed  as  showing  how  this  wtirship  of  the  dead 
survives  along  with  a  nominal  monotheism.  Then, 

Crossing  over  into  America,  the  like  phenomena  are  found 
from  the  extreme  North  to  the  nttermost  South — fnun  the 
Esquimaux  to  the  Patagonians :  reaching,  as  we  have  s%en^ 
very  elaborate  developments  among  the  ancient  civilized 
races. 

How  ancestor-worship  prevailed,  and  was  greatly  elabo- 
rated,  among  the  people  who,  in  the  Nile  Valley,  first  carried 
civilization  to  a  high  stage,  has  been  already  shown.  How  in 
the  far  East,  another  vast  society  which  had  reached  con- 
siderable  heights  of  culture  while  Europe  was  covered  by 
barbarians,  has  practised,  and  still  practises,  ancestor-wor- 
ship, scarcely  needs  saying.  And  that  it  has  all  along 
characterized  the  Hindu  civilization  is  also  a  fact,  though  a 
foct  less  familiär.  With  the  highly-developed  religious 
Systems  of  India,  there  coexists  a  daily  re-genesis  of  deities 
from  dead  men.    Sir  A,  C.  Lyall  says :— 
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'.^k  IH^  <¥^  (  h^vv  bwM  »blv  to  trac«  back  tbe  origin  of  tlie  best- 
Kh^'^h  H4au4  |AiMviu«^uU  Ut^üi«^«»  th^y  are  usuallj  men  of  pa«t  genera- 
«*k««M  ^Hi'  b4%\0  v<M'4»^  tt^'ial  i^romotion  and  brevet  rank  amoQg 
Ut^vu^WH^t^t  |[hi%U  b>  #uiu^  peculiar  acts  or  accidents  of  tbeir  Uvea 
y<^  Uv^i^UA,  ■  ■  .  'i%fi  HuHJItraa»  a  tribe  mucb  addioted  to  highway 
uaaHu\,  ^s>i^hi|*  a  lluuou»  bandit  .  .  .  M.  Baymond,  the  French 
u^iUi^iiul^Uj  whi>  Ui\)U  ai  Uyderabad,  Las  been  there  canonized  after  a 
i:KUiuu.  .  .  .  K>i  ihi»  uuiu<»i\>ua  local  gods  known  to  have  been  living 
iii^ui,  b,v  Ifuv  V^o  givater  |ux>portion  derive  from  the  ordinary  canoniza- 
Uuu  vil  Ki4v  iHU'Miuiagea.  .  .  .  The  number  of  shrines  thus  raiaed  in 
tk'i*^i  «^l^uiv»  U»  th«Mt)  anohoritea  and  persona  deceased  in  the  odour  of 
v..«iii.i.iC>  i4  Uitf0i  aud  it  ia  oonatantly  inoreasing.  8ome  of  them  have 
uUv^viv  ^tUiutni  lUn  rank  of  tampleB." 

Aiul  Uiiw  Imviug  obaervüd  the  natural  genesis  of  ancestor- 

vsia«tlü(tj  iU  wi^lu  (lifl'UHiou  over  the  world,  and  its  persistence 

uuiviug   udviiuced  raeus  eido  by  aide  with  more  developed 

(viiui4  i>f  wui'uhip,  let  US  turn  from  its  extemal  aspect  to  its 

iuUiual  aäpect     Lot  us,  so  far  as  we  can,  contemplate  it 

iiiuii  tha  stand-polnt  of  those  who  practise  it    Fortunately, 

{\Si\  uxaiuplea,  one  of  its  less-developed  form  and  one  of  its 

lUiUü-daveloped  form,  are  oxhibited  to  us  in  the  words  of 

uuuuttUir-worshipparfl  thumBolvos. 

I  HB.  Our  u\i\  uiMiunluU^iMtuM  Uiu  Amaxulu,  >vhose  ideas 
\mM  liMMM  Ul^MU  diiwu  ft'iUH  tliaii*  owu  lipa.  supply  the  first 
II^VM  iMM  lliM  uliuhUy  viu'>'iu((,  Imt  Hiniilur,  statoinents  of 
♦lllhJUiMl'  H'iinnömt«;  - 

*"|||H  HO^lMif««  hhM  llmt^  il  WHM  liiikuhiukiihi  who  gave  origin  to 
Ot'H.  »fiMl  »^^f^i>Miliiu  iHtMJiliiit,  \m{\\  (>aitlci  and  wihi  aiiimiü«.'* 

"  )||M  AMO  MHil  Monm  wu  inCüiittd  tii  llhkuhuikuhi,  together  with 
Mm'  MiUib'*  mI  Uu««  «vmliii  luid  ^'undiiv  h«Nivi»ii  w«rt>l«nWU)  Unku- 

'  H'liMM  IdiMi  iMmt  MH.V  lUikuluMkuhiim' UUUaiigiVi^  VMT  the  Creator, 

llr^  fH'^Ml«  MMu  HUtI  Mit)  HHIMlt  MliMg." 

^  !(('  ('hIIhmmj^  I«iIU  M»  Uml  **  l'MfMHj^U  a  v^» •«rioUy  tpMkiiii, one 

•'""•••ig  »IiIiihhI  tl(U  »MH^iUwr  ♦*  Iw  w^vaw  a  «www*  vf  Wiuf  »*'    We  thall 
|..>...||.|  |JM»(  HM4MU  Iv^  ||\uUt^tl  IUmI  0^^  Ira^ltlUiM  MrigiuaUe  in  notuoh 
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*'  Uq  begat  the  ancients  of  loug  ago ;  they  died  and  left  their 
childreu  ;  they  begat  others,  their  sons,  they  died ;  they  begat  others; 
thiis  we  at  leDgth  have  heard  about  Uiikulunkulu/' 

''  Uiikulunkulu  is  no  longer  known.  It  is  he  who  was  the  first  mau ; 
he  broke  off  in  the  beginning." 

"Unkulunkulu  told  men — sayiiig,  'I,  too,  sprang  from  a  bed  of 
reeds.'" 

^  Unkulnnkulu  was  a  black  man,  f or  we  see  that  all  the  people  from 
whom  we  sprang  are  black,  and  their  hair  is  black." 

After  noting  that  here,  and  in  other  passages  not  quoted, 
there  are  iuconsistencies  (as  that  sometimes  a  reed  and  some- 
times  a  bed  of  reeds  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  Unkulunkulu) ; 
and  after  noting  that  variations  of  this  primitive  creed  have 
arisen  since  European  immigration,  as  is  shown  by  one  of  the 
Statements  that  "  there  were  at  first  two  women  in  a  bed  of 
reeds ;  one  gave  birth  to  a  white  man,  and  one  to  a  black 
man ;"  let  ns  go  on  to  note  the  meaniug  of  Unkulunkiüu. 
This,  Bp.  Callaway  teils  us, "  expresses  antiquity,  age,  literally 
the  old-old  one,  as  we  use  great,  in  gi'eat-great-grandfather." 
So  that,  briefly  stated,  the  belief  is  that  from  a  reed  or  bed  of 
reeds,  came  the  remotest  ancestor,  who  originated  all  other 
things.  By  the  Amazulu,  however,  this  remotest  ancestor  is 
but  nominally  recognized.  Propitiation  is  limited  to  their 
nearer  ancestors  who  are  secondary  Unkulunkulus,  called, 
in  some  cases,  Onkulunkulus.  The  ideas  concerning,  and 
the  befaaviour  towards,  the  remoter  and  uearer  ancestors, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  foUowing  extracts : — 

''They  say  that  Unkulunkulu,  who  sprang  from  the  bed  of  reeds,  is 
dead.'' 

**  By  that  it  began  to  be  evident  that  Unkulunkulu  had  no  longer 
a  son  who  could  worship  him ;  .  .  .  the  praise-giving  names  of  Uuku* 
lunkulu  are  loiat.'' 

^  All  uatiooa  [üa,  tribes]  have  their  own  Unkulunkulu.  Each  has 
itsown." 

^  Utahange  is  the  praise-giving  name  of  our  house ;  he  was  the  first 
man  of  our  family, — our  Unkulunkulu,  who  founded  our  house." 

''  We  worshipped  those  whom  we  had  seen  with  our  eyes,  their  death 
and  their  lif  e  amongst  us." 

''All  we  know  is  this,  the  young  and  the  old  die,  and  the  shade 
departs.    The  Unkulnnkulu  of  us  black  men  is  that  one  to  whom 
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we  pray  for  our  cattle,  and  worahip,  saying,  *  Father !'  We  saj, 
*  Udhlamini !  Uhhadebd  !  Umutimkulu  !  Uthlomo  !  Lei  me  obtain 
wliat  I  wiflh,  Lord  !  Lei  me  not  die,  bu(  live,  and  walk  long  ou  the 
earth.'    Old  people  see  him  at  night  in  thdr  dreams." 

Here,  then,  we  see  ancestor-worsbip  in   but   a  slightly- 

developed  form — an  unhistoric  ancestor-worahip.   There  have 

ariscn  no  personages  dominant  enough  to  retain  their  distinct 

itidividualities  through  many  generations,  and  to  subordinate 

tlie  minor  traditional  individualities. 

§  149.  Peoples  who  are  more  settled  and  further  advanced 
nhow  U8  a  progress,  Along  with  worship  of  recent  and  local 
iiiu'AiHtüTB,  there  goes  worship  of  ancestors  who  died  at  earlier 
datCH,  and  who,  remembered  by  their  power,  have  acquired  in 
ih<e  general  mind  a  supremaey.  This  truth  ought  to  need  but 
littlo  illustration,  for  the  habits  of  ancient  racea  make  it 
familiär.     As  Mr.  Grote  says — 

'*  I  n  tlie  retrospectiye  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of  worship  and 
tuuii^Hlry  c^>ale8ced :  every  association  of  men,  large  or  small,  in  whom 
tlnsr»  üXiHted  a  feeling  of  present  union,  traced  back  that  union  to  some 
tMiiiiiion  initial  progenitor,  and  that  progenitor,  again,  was  either  the 
ro/iiriion  god  whom  they  worshipped,  or  some  semi-divine  being  closely 
allii!<l  to  him.'' 

This  stage  of  development  in  which,  along  with  worship 

of  ancestry  traced  back  a  certain  number  of  generations, 

there  went  a  more  widely-diffused  worship  of  some  to  whom 

the  relationships  were  lost  in  the  far  past,  we  find  paralleled 

in  other  places ;  as,  for  example,  in  Peru.     Sun-worship  and 

Ynca- worship  were  there  associated  with  an  active  worship  of 

forefathers.    Avendafio,  repeating  the  affirmative  answei-s  to 

his  questions,  says  i—r 

**Each  of  your  ancestors  .  .  .  worshipped  the  marcayocc,  who 
IB  the  founder  or  senior  of  the  village,  from  whom  you  are  sprung. 
He  was  not  worshipped  by  the  Indiana  of  any  other  village,  for  they 
had  another  marcayocc/* 

Chiefly,  however,  let  ns  remark  that  these  settled  races  of 
America  exhibited  in  their  professed  creeds  the  transforma- 
tion  of    their  remoteat  progenitors  into  deities.      By   the 
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Amaziüu,  the  traditional  old-old-one,  though  regarded  as 
having  given  origin  to  them  and  all  other  things,  is  not 
worshipped:  he  is  finally  dead,  and  his  sons,  who  once 
worshipped  bim,  are  finally  dead ;  and  the  worship  is  mono- 
polized  by  tbose  later  descendants  wbo  are  remembered  as 
founders  of  tribes. .  But  among  these  more  advanced  peoples 
of  America,  tbe  most  ancient  men,  considered  as  still  living 
elsewhere,  had  a  worship  which  subordinated  the  worship  of 
immediate  ancestors.  This  is  well  brought  out  by  Friar 
Bobadilla's  cross-examination  of  some  Kicaraguans.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  and  answers  :— 

^^Friar,  Do  yoa  know  who  made  a  heaven  and  earth  ? 

^^Jndian.  M7  parents  told  me  when  I  was  a  child  that  it  wa« 
Tamagofitat  and  QipattonaL  •  .  . 

''Fr.  Where  are  they  ? 

''Jnd,  I  do  not  know ;  but  they  are  our  great  gods  whom  we  call 
teates.  •  .  • 

"/V.  By  whom  are  the  teotes  served  ? 

'^Itid,  I  haye  heard  old  men  say  that  there  are  people  who  serve 
them,  and  that  the  Indiana  who  die  in  their  houses  go  ander  the  earth, 
and  that  thoee  who  die  in  battles  go  to  serve  the  teotes, 

''Fr,  Which  is  better — ^to  go  ander  the  earth  or  to  serve  the  teotes  f 

"Ind,  It  is  better  to  go  to  serve  the  teotes,  for  they  go  there  to  their 
fathers. 

"Fr,  Bat  if  their  fathers  have  died  in  bed,  how  can  they  see  them 
there? 

"Ind.  Oar  fathers  are  these  teotes," 

Here  are  passages  from  the  examination  of  another  witness 
— the  cazique  Avagoaltegoan : — 

**Fr,  Who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  stars,  and  the  moou, 
and  man,  and  all  the  rest  ? 

"Ind,  Tamagostat  and  Cipattonal ;  the  former  is  a  man,  and  thj 
latter  a  woman. 

"ßy,  Who  created  that  man  and  that  woman? 

"Ind,  No  one ;  on  the  oontrary,  all  men  and  women  descend  from 
thenL  •  •  • 

"IV,  Are  those  gods  whom  you  name  made  of  flesh  or  wood,  or  of 
what  other  material  ? 

"Ind.  They  are  of  flesh,  and  are  man  and  woman,  and  yoaths,  aud 
are  always  the  same ;  and  they  are  of  brownish  oolour,  like  us  Indiana; 
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and  they  walkeil  over  tho  eartb  dressed,  and  ate  what  the  Indiaus 

"/V.  What  do  they  live  on  now  ? 

**InJ.  Tliey  eat  what  the  Indiana  eat ;  for  the  plant  (malze  ?)  and  all 
other  eatabled  oaine  f  rom  where  tho  teoiet  dwell." 

Auother  witnoas,  Ta9oteydrt,  a  priest,  apparenüy  sixtj  years 
of  age,  who  declined  to  become  a  Christian,  gave  a  like 
acfjouut  of  thüse  aucestor-gods,  answeiing  questions  thus : — 

"/V.  Are  they  nien  i 

^*lml.  They  are  men. 

"/V.  How  do  you  know  ? 

*^liid.  My  ancestors  told  me. 

*^Fr.  Where  are  those  gods  of  yours  2 

^*l7id.  My  ancestora  told  me  that  they  are  where  the  sun  rises.  .  •  • 

"/V.  Did  they  come  to  .  .  .  your  shrines  to  apeak  to  you  1 

*^J)id.  Our  ancestors  said  that  long  ago  they  uaed  to  come  and  speak 
with  them,  but  now  they  come  no  more. 

"/V.  Do  those  teotes  eat  ? 

"I7id.  I  have  heard  my  ancestors  say  that  they  eat  the  blood  and 
hoarts  of  men,  and  some  birds  ;  and  we  give  them  candlewood,  incense 
and  resiu  ;  tliat  is  what  they  eat.'' 

Froni  other  like  testimonies  given  by  the  thirteen  caziques, 
and  Chiefs,  and  priests,  I  will  add  only  the  foUowing: — 

**Fr,  Who  sends  you  räin  and  all  things  ? 

"Ind,  The  water  is  sent  us  by  Quiateot,  who  is  a  man,  and  has 
futher  and  mother,  and  the  father  is  called  Omeyateite,  and  the 
mother,  Omeyate^igoat ;  and  those  dwell  .  •  .  where  the  sun  rises 
in  heaven." 

Pages  might  be  filled  by  evidence  of  like  meaning.  What 
has  been  given  shows,  like  the  rest,  that  the  remotest 
remcmbered  ancestors  have  become  divinities,  remaining 
human  in  physical  and  mental  attributes,  and  differing 
only  in  power;  that  being  recognized  in  tradition  as  the 
begetters,  or  causers,  of  existing  men,  they,  as  the  only 
known  causers  of  anything,  come  to  be  tacitly  regarded  as 
the  causers  of  other  things;'!*  and  that  they  reside  in  the 

*  While  correoting  this  ohapter,  I  haye  met  with  proof  that  the  inade- 
quAtely-difTerentiated  ideaa  and  words  of  primitiTO  peoplea,  lead  to  confuBiona 
of  thif  kind.  In  hif  SantkrU  Text*^  Dr.  Muir,  thowing  the  oonceptiona 
which  the  anrient  Rbhis  had  of  the  Vedio  hymnt  as  oomposed  by  them« 
f clvet,  groiipa  tugether  tLe  raricus  catiM  in  which  a  word  implyiiig  thia  com- 
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region  whence  the  race  came,  which  is  tlie  otlier  world  tra- 
velled  to  by  the  dead.  The  Statements  of  these  peoples 
directly  imply  that  transformation  of  ancestors  into  deities, 
which  we  saw  was  indirectly  implied  by  the  growth  of 
funeral  rites  into  worship  of  the  dead,  and  eventiially  into 
religious  worship. 

§  150.  It  is  Said,  however,  tliat  ancestor- worship  is 
peculiar  to  the  inferior  races.  I  have  seen  implied,  I  have 
heard  in  conversation,  and  I  have  now  before  me  in  print, 
tlie  Statement  that  "no  Indo-European  or  Semitic  nation, 
so  far  as  we  know,  seems  to  have  made  a  religion  of  wor- 
ship of  the  dead."  And  the  suggested  conclusion  is  that  these 
superior  races,  who  in  their  earliest  recorded  times  had 
higher  forms  of  worship,  were  not  even  in  their  still  earlier 
times,  ancestor-worshippers. 

That  those  who  have  another  theory  to  uphold  should 
thus  interpret  the  evidence,  is  not  unnatural.  Every  hypo- 
thesis  tends  to  assimilate  facts  yielding  it  support  and  to 
reject  adverse  facts.  But  that  adherents  of  the  Evolution- 
doctrine  should  admit  a  distinction  so  profound  between 
the  minds  of  different  human  races.  is  surprising.  Those 
who  believe  in  creation  by  manufacture,  may  consistently 
hold  that  Aryans  and  Semites  were  supematurally  endowed 
with  higher  conceptions  than  Turanians.  If  species  of  animals 
were  separately  made  with  fundamental  differences,  varieties 
of  men  may  have  been  so  too.  But  to  assert  that  the  human 
type  has  been  evolved  from  lower  types,  and  then  to  deny 
that  the  superior  human  races  have  been  evolved,  mentally 
as  well  as  physically,  from  the  inferior,  and  must  once  have 
heid  those  general  conceptions  which  the  inferior  still  have, 
is  a  marvellous  inconsistency.      Even   in   the  absence  of 

Position  iB  nsed.  The  seTeral  words  thus  used  are  "  makiog/'  "  fj&bricsting,** 
"  begetting,  or  generating."  Now  if  in  such  a  language  as  Sanscrit,  these 
worda  are  bo  imperfectlj  specialized  as  to  be  indiscriminatelj  applied  to  the 
same  act,  we  may  weU  underatand  how  incapable  rüder  languages  must  bo  of 
expressing  a  distinction  between  begetting,  making,  and  creating. 
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evidence  it  would  be  startling;   and  in  tiie  presence  of 
contrary  evidence  it  is  extremely  startling. 

If  in  their  more  advanced  stages  the  leading  divisions  of 
the  Aryans  habitually,  while  worshipping  their  greater 
(leities,  also  worshipped  ancestors,  who,  according  to  their 
remoteness,  were  regarded  as  divine,  semi-divine,  and  human ; 
must  we  really  infer  that  in  the  course  of  their  progress  they 
adopted  this  ancestor-worship  from  inferior  races?  On 
finding  that  by  the  Greeks,  heroes  from  whom  the  people  of 
each  locality  traced  their  descent,  were  made  objects  of 
religious  rites,  just  as  by  aboriginal  Peruvians  and  others; 
shall  we  say  that  while  becoming  civilized  they  grafted  on 
their  higher  creed  this  lower  creed?  When  we  recall  the 
facts  that  besides  sacrificing  to  the  ghosts  of  their  recent 
dead,  the  Eomans  sacrificed  to  the  ghosts  of  their  ancient 
dead,  who  were  the  founders  of  their  families,  just  as  the 
Amazulu  do  at  the  present  time ;  are  we  to  infer  that  while 
Asiatic  noinads  they  had  no  such  worship,  but  that,  then 
worshipping  only  certain  personalized  powers  of  Nature, 
they  adopted  the  religion  of  less  cultured  peoples  as  they 
thcmsclvcs  became  more  cultured  ?  Such  assumptions  would 
l>c  inadmissiblc,  even  had  we  no  indications  of  the  original 
Aryan  iK^liefH ;  anri  arc  still  more  inadmissible  now  that  we 
know  what  tli^j  original  Aryan  beliefs  were.  As  expressed  in 
their  «arjred  writin^H,  they  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  exiHting  UirUirinuH.  "Tlie  lieroic  Indra,  who  delights 
in  praise,"  and  U)  whom  the  hymn  is  "chaunted  at  the' 
fiacrifice,"  hoping  !/>  irnpel  "the  well-accoutred,  the  loud- 
thundering,  to  hwcaiomv  us,"  is  but  the  ancestor  considerably 
expanded ;  nn  1  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zulu  cliief  about  to 
sacrifice,  wrjuld  erjually  well  come  the  words  of  the  Arynn 
rislii — "fri(iiuls  drive  hither  the  milch  cow  with  a  new 
hymn.'*  If  the  human  derivation  of  Indra  needs  further 
evidence,  we  have  it  in  the  Statement  conceming  an  intoxi- 
cating  bevcrage  made  from  the  sacred  plant^**the  soma 
exhilarates  not  Indra  unless  it  be  poured   out;"  which  is 
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exactly  the  belief  of  an  African  respecting  the  libation  of 
beer  for  an  ancestral  ghost.  From  the  llig-Veda  we  leam 
that  men  who  by  their  virtues  gained  admission  to  heaven, 
uttained  an  existence  like  that  of  deities;  and  these  "ancient 
pious  sages,"  who  "shared  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  gods," 
were  implored  to  be  "  propitious  *'  and  to  protect.  Still  more 
specific  are  passages  from  the  laws  of  Menü.  We  have  the 
Statement  that  the  Tnanes  eat  of  the  funeral  meal ;  we  have 
the  direction  to  the  head  of  the  family  to  make  a  daily 
ofiering  to  get  the  good  will  of  the  mancs,  and  also  a 
monthly  offering.  And  the  ideas  of  savages,  whose  superior 
gods  are  the  more  powerful  ghosts,  are  undeniably  paralleled 
in  a  further  injunction.  Tliat  an  oblation  to  the  manes  may  be 
obtained  by  them,  the  master  of  the  house  must  commence 
with  an  oblation  to  the  gods,  so  that  the  gods  may  not  appro- 
priate  what  is  intended  for  the  manes  ! 

Do,  then,  the  Semitic  races  furnish  a  solitary  exception  ? 
Streng  evidence  must  be  assigned  before  it  can  be  admitted 
that  they  do ;  and  no  such  strong  evidence  is  forthcoming. 
Contrariwise,  what  positive  facts  we  gather  have  opposite 
implications.  Bemembering  that  nomadic  habits  are  un- 
favourable  to  evolution  of  the  ghost-theory,  it  is  manifest 
that  if  the  ancient  Hebrews,  like  some  existing  peoples,  had 
not  reached  the  conception  of  a  permanently-existing  ghost, 
they  would,  of  course,  have  no  established  ancestor-worship  : 
not  because  it  was  beneath  them,  but  because  the  conditions 
for  display  of  it  were  not  fulfilled.  Further,  we  must  note 
that  the  silence  of  their  legends  Ls  but  a  negative  fact,  which 
may  be  as  misleading  as  negative  facts  often  are ;  and  beyond 
the  general  reason  we  have  special  reasons  for  suspecting  tliis 
illusiveness.  For  among  other  peoples  we  find  traditions 
that  give  no  accounts  of  practices  which  not  only  existcd  but 
were  dominant:  the  cause  being  that  extraordinary  occur- 
rences  only  are  narrated,  and  not  ordinary  occurrences. 
Interesting  personal  adventures  form  their  subject-matter 
and  not  social  habits,  which  are  at  best  traceable  by  implica- 

u  2 
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tion,  and  in  a  Condensed  narrative  may  leave  no  traces  at  all. 
Thus,  to  take  a  case,  the  legends  of  the  Polynesians  say 
scarcely  more  than  the  Bible  does  about  the  worship  of 
ancestors;  and  yet  ancestor-worship  was  in  füll  activity 
among  them.  Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that 

the  sacred  books  of  a  religion  nominally  professed,  may  give 
very  untrue  ideas  concerning  the  actual  beliefs  of  its  Pro- 
fessors. Two  facts  already  named  incidentally  show  this. 
The  Turkomans  are  rigid  Mahometans ;  and  yet,  making 
pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  canonized  robbers,  they  pray  to 
their  ghosts.  Similarly,  the  acceptance  of  Mahometanism 
does  not  prevent  the  Bedouins  from  sacrificing  at  the  graves 
of  their  forefathers.  In  both  cases  there  is  habitually  done 
that  which  we  should  infer  could  not  be  done,  if  we  drew 
our  inferenees  from  the  Koran,  When,  thus  wamed,  we  tum 
to  the  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  directed  against 
forms  of  worship  which  the  Hebrews  had  in  common  with 
other  races,  we  are  reminded  that  the  religion  embodied  in 
the  Bible  differed  greatly  from  the  populär  religion.  Besides 
the  idolatry  persisted  in  notwithstanding  reprobation,  there 
was  tree-worship ;  and  the  ceremonials,  equally  low  with  those 
of  semi-civilized  peoples  in  general,  included  prostitution  in 
temples.  Moreover,  the  association  of  mouming  dresses  with 
fasting,  as  well  as  the  law  against  self-bleeding  and  cutting- 
off  the  hair  for  the  dead,  imply  primitive  funeral  rites  like 
those  of  ancestor-worshippers  in  general.  Nor  is  this  all. 
On  making  an  offering  of  first-fruits  to  Jahveh,  the  sacrificer 
is  required  to  say  that  he  has  not  "  given  ought  thereof  for  the 
dead."  Hence,  the  conclusion  must  be  that  ancestor-worship 
had  developed  as  far  as  nomadic  habits  allowed,  before  it 
was  repressed  by  a  higher  worship.  But  be  there 

or  be  there  not  adequate  reason  for  ascribing  a  partially- 
developed  ancestor-worship  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  evidence 
that  it  has  existed,  and  continues  to  exist,  among  other  Semitic 
peoples.  In  a  paper  entitled  "  Le  culte  des  ancStres  divinis^'s 
dans  TY^men,"  contained  in  the  Comptes  rendus  of  the  French 
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Academy,  M.  Lenormant,  after  commenting  on  some  inscrip- 
tions,  says : — 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  twice  repeated  a  whole  series  of  human  persona, 
decidedly  deceased  ancestors  or  relations  of  the  author  of  the  dedication. 
Their  names  are  accompanied  with  the  titles  they  bore  during  lifetime. 
They  are  invoked  by  their  descendants  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
d^gree  (rank),  with  the  same  intention,  as  the  gods  [mentioned  in  the 
same  formula] ;  being,  in  short,  completely  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven.  .  .  .  They  iucontestably  are  deitied  persons, 
objects  of  a  family  worship,  and  gods  or  genii  in  the  belief  of  the 
people  of  their  race.'' 

Kindred  e\'idence  is  fumished  by  the  following  passage  from 
tlie  Essai  sur  Fhistoire  des  Ardbes  of  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval. 
Speaking  of  the  time  of  Mahomet,  he  says  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  [i.e.,  all  who  were  not  either  Jews  or  Christians] 
were  pagans. 

**  They  had  a  great  number  of  deities  ;  each  tribe  and  nearly  each 
family  had  one  which  they  held  in  special  honour.  They  admitted, 
however,  the  ezistence  of  a  Supreme  Qod  (Allah),  with  whom  the 
other  deities  were  powerful  intercessors.  .  .  .  Some  believed  that  at 
death  all  was  at  an  end ;  others  believed  in  a  resurrection  and  another 
life." 

Several  significant  implications  occur  here.  The  fact  last 
named  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  belief,  or  no-belief. 
Further,  this  difference  of  opinion  among  Arabs,  some  of 
whom  are  stationary  and  some  wandering,  harmonizes  with 
the  Suggestion  above  made,  that  nomadic  habits  are  less 
favourable  than  the  habits  of  settled  life  to  a  persistent 
ghost-propitiation  with  all  its  sequences.  Eespecting  the 
idea  of  a  supreme  deity,  accompanying  ancestor-worship 
omong  them,  it  is  manifest  that  wandering  hordes,  Coming 
in  frequent  contact  with  relatively-civilized  peoples,  would 
inevitably  acquire  it  from  them;  as,  from  tlieir  European 
visitors,  it  is  now  acquired  by  sa vages.  But  that  the  belief  so 
acquired  is  vague  and  superficial,  is  shown  us  by  the  existing 
Bedouins ;  whose  Mahometanism,  according  to  Mr.  Palgrave, 
is  of  the  most  shadowy  kind,  while  the  reality  of  their  ances- 
tor-worship is  proved  by  the  sacrifices  they  "  devoutly"  make 
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at  tombs.    No  more,  then,  of  Semites  tlian  of  Aryaus  can 
ancestor-worship  be  denied. 

§  151.  Mythologists,  however,  say  that  these  observances 
have  a  moral  rather  than  a  religious  character.  Let  us 
contemplate  this  proposed  distinction  under  its  concrete 
aspects. 

When  Nicaraguans  are  described  as  having  adored  the 
teotes,  Said  by  them  to  be  the  ancient  men  from  whom  they 
descended,  we  may  accept  the  fact  as  it  Stands,  for  these 
people  were  of  inferior  race ;  but  when,  in  the  Institutes  of 
Menü,  we  read  that  "the  sons  of  Marfclü  and  of  all  the 
other  Eishis  [ancient  sages],  who  were  the  oflfspring  of 
Menü,  son  of  Brahma,  are  called  the  companies  of  Pitris, 
or  forefathers,"  we  must  understand  the  fatherhood  not 
literally  but  metaphorically :  these  people  were  Aryans.  I£ 
one  of  the  Amazulu,  sacrificing  a  biülock,  begins  by  inviting 
"  the  first  Itongo  who  is  known  "  (oldest  ancestral  ghost),  or 
in  other  cases  is  careful  to  name  first  a  ghost  who  is  supposed 
to  be  angry  because  he  has  not  been  propitiated,  the  fact 
exhibits  the  crude  ideas  of  a  race  incapable  of  high  civiliza- 
tion.  If,  however,  the  Institutes  of  Menü  say — "  Let  an  oflfer- 
ing  to  the  gods  be  made  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
srdddlia:  it  must  not  begin  and  end  with  an  offering  to 
ancestors  ;  for  he  who  begins  and  ends  it  with  an  oblation  to 
the  Pitris,  quickly  perishes  with  his  progeny ; "  we  must, 
seeing  the  proved  capacities  of  the  Aryan  mind,  distinguisli 
between  the  religious  sentiment  prompting  one  part  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  moral  sentiment  prompting  the  other. 
Negroes  who,  when  suffering,  go  to  the  woods  and  cry  for  help 
to  the  spirits  of  dead  relatives,  show  by  these  acts  the  gro- 
velling  nature  of  their  race ;  and  we  must  not  confound  with 
their  low  conceptions  those  high  conceptions  of  the  Iranians 
implied  in  the  Khorda  Avesta,  where  the  souls  of  forefathers 
are  called  upon  in  prayers :  these  express  filial  feeling  only. 
Obmusly,  the   frequejit   sacrifices   by  ^hich  the  ancient 
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Egyptians  honoured  tlieir  dead,  namely,  three  "  festivals  of  the 
seasons,"  twelve  "  festivals  of  tlie  month,"  and  twelve  "  festivals 
of  the  half -month,"  formed  part  of  their  religion  ;  for  were  they 
not  Turanians  and  ancestor-worshippers  ?  Quite  otherwise, 
liowever,  must  we  interpret  the  oflferings  made  by  the  Eomans 
to  their  Lares,  on  the  ccUends,  Tumes,  and  ides  of  every  month ; 
for  these  were  merely  marks  of  proper  respect  to  forefathers. 
The  act  of  a  savage  who  at  each  meal  throws  aside  some 
food  and  drink  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  shows  a  wish  to 
propitiate  which  was  not  feit  by  the  Eoman  who  offered  a 
portion  of  each  meal  to  his  Lares.  And  if,  on  going  abroad, 
the  Eoman  prayed  to  his  Lares  for  a  happy  return,  he  did  not 
asciibe  to  them  a  power  such  as  is  ascribed  to  ghosts  of  rela- 
tives by  the  Indian  or  Veddah  who  asks  their  aid  when  he 
goes  hunting.  Still  less  must  we  suppose  any  similarity 
between  the  ideas  of  the  sanguinary  Mexicans,  Peruvians, 
Chibchas,  Dahomans,  Ashantis,  and  others  who  immolate 
victims  at  funerals,  and  the  ideas  of  those  early  Eomans  who 
offered  up  human  sacrifices  at  tombs.  Considering  that  the 
Eomans  belonged  to  one  of  the  noble  types  of  man,  we  must 
conclude  that  they  adopted  this  habit  from  baser  types  around 
them« 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  modes  of  interpretation  ?  We 
may  say  at  least  this,  that  were  he  allowed  equal  licence  in 
dealing  with  facts,  the  feeblest  dialectician  might  safely  under- 
take  to  establish  any  proposition  that  could  be  named. 

§  152.  How  unwarranted  is  the  assertion  that  the  superior 
races  have  not  passed  tlirough  this  lower  cult,  will  be  again 
Seen  on  remembering  that  down  to  the  present  time,  ancestor- 
worship  lingers  among  the  most  civilized  of  them.  Through- 
out  Europe  it  still  shows  itself,  here  feebly  and  there  with 
some  vigour,  notwithstanding  the  repressive  influence  of 
Christianity. 

Even  Protestants  yield  undeniable  traces  of  the  aboriginal 
ideas  and  sentiments  and  acts.     I  do  not  refer  merely  to 
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tlie  decoration  of  graves  with  flowers,  reminding  us  of  tlic 
placings  of  flowers  on  graves  by  ancestor-worshipping  peoples 
who  also  offered  flowers  to  their  deities;  for  this  practice, 
spreading  with  the  ritualistic  reaction,  may  be  considered  as 
part  of  a  revived  Catholicism.  I  refer  rather  to  certain  lesa 
obtrusive  facts.  Dead  parents  are  often  thought  of  among  us 
as  approving  or  disapproving.  They  are  figured  in  the  minds 
of  relatives  as  though  they  knew  what  was  being  done,  and 
as  likely  to  be  hurt  by  disregard  of  their  injunetions.  Occa- 
sionally  a  poi*trait  is  imagined  to  look  reproachfnlly  on  a 
descendant  who  is  transgi-essing ;  and  the  anxiety  not  to  dis- 
obey  a  dying  wish  certainly  acts  as  a  deterrent.  So  that, 
indefinite  though  their  forms  have  become,  the  aboriginal 
notions  of  Subordination  and  propitiation  have  not  whoUy 
disappeared 

It  is,  however,  among  Catholic  peoples  that  this  primitive 
religion  most  distinctly  shows  itself.  The  mortuary  chapels 
ia  cemeteries  on  the  Continent,  are  manifestly  homologous 
with  the  elaborate  tombs  of  the  ancients.  If  erecting  a 
chapel  to  the  Virgin  is  an  act  of  worship,  then  the  sentiment 
of  worship  cannot  be  whoUy  absent  if  the  erected  chapel  is 
over  a  dead  parent.  And  though  mostly  the  prayers  in  such 
chapels,  or  at  graves,  are  only/or  the  dead,  I  am  told  by  two 
French  Catholics  that  exceptionally,  when  a  pious  parent  is 
supposed  to  be  not  in  purgatory  but  in  heaven,  there  are 
prayers  to  the  dead  for  intercession.  A  French  correspondent 
questions  this;  but  he  admits  that  men  and  women  who 
have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  are  canonized  by  populär 
opinion  and  adored.  "  Ainsi,  j'ai  vu,  en  Bretagne,  le  tombeau 
d*un  pretre  tres  pieux  et  trös  charitable :  il  6tait  couvert  de 
couronnes ;  on  s*y  rendait  en  foule  le  prier  de  procurer  des 
gu^risons,  de  veiller  sur  les  enfants,"  etc.  Accepting  only 
this  last  Statement  as  trustwortby,  it  proves  that  the  primi- 
tive religion  lingers  yet. 

Even  clearer  proof  that  it  lingers  is  yielded  by  the  still- 
extant  customs  of  feeding  the  spirits,  both  annually  and  at 
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otber  limes.  If  we  read  of  periodic  feasts  for  tlie  dead 
among  extinct  nations,  or  iiow  among  the  ßxistiug  Cfaiuese, 
and  regard  such  observances  aa  parts  of  theit  ancestor- 
worship;  and  if  we  leam  that  the  feast  of  All  Souls  and 
sundiy  kindred  observances  are  continued  yet  in  varioua 
parts  of  Europe,  both  by  Teutons  and  Celts ;  can  we  deuy 
that  an  original  ancestor-worship  ia  implied  by  them  ?* 

§  153.  See,  then,  how  fully  induction  justifies  deduction ; 
und  verifies  the  inference  snggested  in  the  last  chaptcr. 

Taking  the  aggr^ate  of  human  peoplea — tribes,  societies, 
aatioDS — we  find  that  nearly  all  of  them,  if  not  literally  all, 
have  a  belief,  vague  or  distinct,  in  a  reviving  other-self  of  the 
dead  man.  Within  this  class  of  peoplea  we  find  a  class  not 
quite  80  large,  by  the  membera  of  which  the  other-self  of  the 
dead  man  is  supposed  to  exist  für  a  time,  or  always,  after 
death,  Nearly  aa  numerous  is  the  class  of  peoples  iocluded 
in  this,  who  show  us  ghost-propttiation  at  the  funaral,  and 
for  a  Bubsequent  interval,  Then  comes  the  narrower  claas 
contained  in  the  last — those  more  advanced  peoples  who,  along 
with  the  belief  in  a  ghost  which  permaueutly  exista,  ahow  us 
a  persistent  ancestor-worship.     Agalu,  somewhat  further  re- 

'  ThefoUowingiUiutratiTe  paasage  hu  been  troDBlated  for  me : — "Boman 
Cstholic  peiuanU  do  aot  forget  all  ths  jear  round  to  care  for  tbe  welfare  of 
the  Boula  of  their  dead.  The  cnuts  of  the  table  are  collected  througliout  the 
week,  and  on  Saturday  night  sr«  thrown  into  the  hearth-Sre;  tbat  tbej  msj 
•erre  aa  food  for  the  aouls  during  the  folIowiDg  boly  daj.  Anj  aoup  which 
dropa  on  the  table  .  .  .  ii  left  to  the  poor  aoula.  Whon  s  woman  prcparca 
the  dough,  ahe  caats  behind  ber  a  handful  of  Boiir,  and  throva  a  picce  of 
dougb  into  the  fumace;  «hen  abe  bakea  little  cakea,  ahe  puta  aome  fat  into 
the  pan  aod  the  ünt  cake  into  the  Sre.  Wood-cuttcra  put  liltle  piocea  of 
bread  which  hare  become  too  ärj,  upon  tbe  tree  truoka :  all  for  the  poor 
•anla.  .  .  .  Wben  tbe  time  of  All  Soula  ia  approacbiag,  tlir  aame  care  for  tbe 
deceaaed  ia  ibown  more  viTidl;.  In  eTeiy  bouae  s  lig'it  ia  kept  burning  all 
night ;  the  lamp  ii  no  longer  Slled  vith  oil  but  witb  fat ;  a  door,  or  at  leaat 
a  window,nnnaina  open,"  and  tbe  aupper  is  left  on  the  table,  even  with  aonie 
additiona;  "people  go  to  bed  «arlier, — all  to  let  tbe  dear  little  angela  enler 
witboul  being  diaturbed.  .  .  .  Such  ia  the  cnstoin  of  ihe  pmrnntsof  the 
Ijrrol,  Old  BaTaris,  Upper  Palatinate,  and  Qerman  Bobrmia," — So-üoll, 
DtnUc^tr  aiaatt  ■■<<  Braach,  1,  pp.  ZtZ-i. 
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strictcd,  though  by  no  means  small,  we  have  a  class  of  peoples 
whose  worship  of  distinguished  ancestors  partially  subordi- 
nates  that  of  the  undistinguished.  And  eventually,  tlie 
Subordination  growing  more  decided,  becomes  marked  where 
these  distinguished  ancestors  were  leaders  of  conquering 
races. 

Even  the  words  applied  in  more  advaneed  societies  to 
different  Orders  of  supernatural  beings,  indieäte  by  their 
original  Community  of  meaning,  that  this  has  been  the 
course  of  genesis.  The  fact  cited  above,  that  among  the 
Tannese  the  word  for  a  god  means  literally  a  dead  man,  is 
typical  of  facts  everywhere  found.  Ghost,  spirit,  demon — 
names  at  first  applied  to  the  other-self  without  distinctions 
of  character — come  to  be  differently  applied  as  ascribed  dif- 
ferences  of  character  arise :  the  shade  of  an  enemy  becomes  a 
devil,  and  a  friendly  shade  becomes  a  divinity.  Where  the 
conceptions  have  not  developed  far,  there  are  no  diflferentiated 
titles,  and  the  distinctions  made  by  us  cannot  be  expressed. 
The  early  Spanish  missionaries  in  America  were  inconve- 
nienced  by  finding  that  the  only  native  word  they  could  use 
for  God  also  meant  devil.  In  Greek,  Balfioop  and  öeo?  are 
interchangeable.  By  ^Eschylus,  Agamemnon's  children  are 
represented  as  appealing  to  their  father's  ghost  as  to  a  god. 
So,  too,  with  the  liomans.  Besides  the  unspecialized  use  of 
dwmon,  which  means  an  angel  or  genius,  good  or  bad,  we  find 
the  unspecialized  use  of  deus  for  god  and  ghost.  On  tombs 
the  manes  were  called  gods;  and  a  law  directs  that  "the 
rights  of  the  manes-gods  are  tp  be  kept  sacred."  Similarly 
with  the  Hebrews.  Isaiah,  representing  himself  as  com- 
manded  to  reject  it,  quotes  a  current  belief  implying  such 
Identification  : — "  And  when  they  say  unto  you, '  Consult  the 
ghost-seers  and  the  wizards,  that  chirp  and  that  mutter! 
Should  not  people  consult  their  gods,  even  the  dead  on  behalf 
of  the  living?'  "  When  Saul  goes  to  question  the  ghost  cf 
Samuel,  the  expression  of  the  enchantress  is — "  I  saw  gods 
[elohirn]  ascending  out  of  the  earth :"  god  and  ghost  being 
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thus  used  as  equivalents.*  Even  in  our  own  day  the  kinship 
is  traceable.  The  Statement  that  God  is  a  spirit,  shows  tlie 
application  of  a  term  which,  otherwise  applied,  signifies  a 
human  soul.  Only  by  its  qualifying  epithet  is  tho  meaning 
of  Holy  Ghost  distinguished  from  the  meaning  of  ghost  in 
generaL  A  divine  being  is  still  denoted  by  words  that 
originally  meant  the  breath  wliich,  deserting  a  man's  body 
at  death,  was  supposed  to  constitute  the  surviving  part. 

Do  not  these  various  evidences  Warrant  the  suspicion  that 
from  the  ghost,  once  uniformly  conceived,  have  arisen  the 
variously-conceived  supematural  beings?  We  may  infer, 
a  priori,  that  in  conf ormity  with  the  law  of  Evolution,  there 
will  develop  many  unlike  conceptions  out  of  conceptions 
originally  alike.  The  spirits  of  the  dead,  forming,  in  a  primi- 
tive tribe,  an  ideal  group  the  members  of  which  are  but 
little  distinguished  from  one  another,  will  grow  more  and  more 
distinguished.  As  societies  advance,  and  as  traditions,  local 
and  general,  accumulate  and  complicate,  these  once-similar 
human  souls,  acquiiing  in  the  populär  mind  diflferences  of 
.character  and  importance,  will  diverge;  until  their  original 
Community  of  nature  becomes  scarcely  recognizable. 

Expecting,  then,  heterogeneous  modifications  of  them, 
multiplying  in  thought  as  populations  increase,  ever  spread- 
ing  into  more  varied  habitats,  and  tending  continually  to  fill 
every  place  in  Nature  that  can  be  occupied,  let  us  now  con- 
template  some  of  their  most  conspicuous  types. 

*  CoDcerning  the  first  of  these  passages,  which  ia  given  as  rendered  in  The 
Book  of  Itaxah  (1870),  Cheyne  (p.  33)  explains  that  gods  are  spirits  of 
departed  national  heroes.  [In  71m  Frophecies  of  Isaiah  (1882)  he  Taries  the 
translation;  especiaUy  bj  changing  gods  into  god — a  rendering  of  elohim, 
which  agrees  with  accepted  ideas  much  bettcr  than  it  agroes  with  the  con- 
text.]  Conceming  the  second  passage  the  Speaker*8  Commentarj  sajs — 
"  It  is  poBsible  that  elohim  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense  of  a  supernatural 
appearance,  either  angel  or  spirit."  And  Kuenen  remarks  (I,  p.  224) 
*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  originaUy  the  higher  beings,  the  objects  of  man 's 
fear  (elöah),  were  indicated  by  it  [the  name  elohtni],  so  that  tbis  name  toa 
avails  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  former  plurality  of  gods." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

IDOL-WORSIIIP  AND   FETICH- WORSUIP. 

§  154.  Facts  already  named  show  Low  sacrifices  to  the 

man  rcccntly  dead,  imss   into   sacrifices   to  his   preserved 

l)0(ly.      In  §  137  we  saw  tliat  to  the  corpse  of  a  Tahitian 

chi(!f,  daily  oflerings  were  made  on  an  altar  by  a  priest; 

and  thü  anei(»nt  Central  Americans  performed  kindred  rites 

iM'l'onj  hodkiH  driüd  by  artificial  heat.     That,  as  embalming 

i|<5V<'.l()p(Ml,  tluH  grew  into  iiiummy-worship,  Peruvians  and 

J'!^7|)tiitnH  havü  l'urnished  proof.     Here  tlie  tliing  to  be  ob- 

«i5i  V(j(l  \H  that,  while  believing  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  to 

h(tv(j  gono  away,  these  peoples  had  eonfused  notions,  either 

thiit  it  caine  back  into  the  mummy,  or  that  the  mummy  was 

itßülf  couscious.  Among  the  Egyptians,  tliis  was  implied  by  the 

pi'actice  of  sometinies  placing  their  embalmed  dead  at  table. 

The   Peruvians,  who  by  a  parallel  custom  betmyed  a  like 

belief,  betrayed  it  in  other  ways  also.     By  some  of  them  tlie 

dricd  corpse  of  a  parent  was  carried  round  the  fields  that  he 

might  see  the  State  of  the  crops.     How  the  ancestor,  thus 

recognized  as  present,   was  also  recognized   as  exercising 

authority,  we  see  in  a  story  narrated  by  Santa  Cruz.    When 

liis  second  sister  refused  to  marry  him,  Huayna   Ccapac 

"  weut  with  presents  and  oflferings  to  the  body  of  his  father, 

praying  him  to  give  her  for  his  wife,  but  the  dead  body  gave 

HO  answer,  while  fearful  signs  appeared  in  the  heavens." 
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The  primitive  notion  that  any  property  characterizing  an 
aggregate  inheres  in  all  parts  of  it,  implies  a  coroUary  from 
this  belief.  The  soul,  present  in  the  body  of  the  dead  man 
preserved  entire,  is  also  present  in  preserved  parts  of  his 
body.  Hence  the  faith  in  relics.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
bones  of  kings  and  principal  chiefs  were  carried  about  by 
their  descendants,  under  the  belief  that  the  spirits  exercised 
guardianship  over  them.  The  Crees  carry  bones  and  hair  of 
deceased  relatives  about  for  three  years.  The  Caribs,  and 
several  Guiana  tribes,  have  their  cleaned  bones  "  distributed 
among  the  relatives  after  death."  The  Tasmanians  show 
"  anxiety  to  possess  themselves  of  a  bone  from  the  skull  or  the 
anns  t)f  their  deceased  relatives."  The  Andamanese  "  widows 
may  be  seen  with  the  skulls  of  their  deceased  partners  sus- 
pended  from  their  necks." 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  relics  leads  in  some  cases  to 

direct  worship   of   them.      The    natives   of   Lifu,   Loyalty 

Islands,  who  "invoke  the  spirits  of  their  departed  chiefs," 

also  "preserve  relics  of  their  dead,  such  as  a  finger-nail, 

a  tooth,  a  tuft  of  hair,  .  .  .  and  pay  divine  homage  to  it." 

"  In  cases  of  sickness,  and  other  calamities,"  New  Caledonians 

"present  offerings  of  food  to  the  skulls  of  the  departed." 

Moreover,  we  have  the  evidence  fumished  by  conversation 

with  a  relic.    "  In  the  private  fetish-hut  of  the  King  Adolee, 

at  Badagry,  the  skull  of  that  monarch's  father  is  preserved 

in  a  clay  vessel  placed  in  the  earth."    He  "  gently  rebukes  it 

if  his  success  does  not  happen  to  answer  his  expectations." 

Similarly  among  the  Mandans,  who  place  the  skulls  of  their 

dead  in  a  circle,  each  wife  knows  the  skull  of  her  former 

husband  or  child, 

"and  there  seldom  passes  a  day  that  she  docs  not  visit  it,  with  a  dish 
of  the  best  cooked  food.  .  .  .  Tliere  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  a  pleasant 
day,  but  more  or  less  of  these  women  may  be  seen  sitting  or  lying  by 
the  skull  of  their  child  or  husband — talking  to  it  in  the  most  pleasant 
and  endearing  language  that  they  can  usj  (as  they  were  wont  to  do  in 
former  days),  and  seemingly  getting  an  answer  back." 

Thus  propitiatiou  of  the  man  just  dead  leads  to  propitiation 
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of  liis  preserved  body,  or  a  preserved  part  of  it;  and  the 
gliost  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  each. 

§  155.  Any  one  asked  to  imagine  a  tmnsition  from  wor- 
sliip  of  the  preserved  body,  or  a  preserved  part  of  it,  to 
idol-worsliip,  woiild  probably  fail ;  but  transitions  occur. 

The  objeet  worshipped  is  sometimes  a  figure  of  the  de- 
ceased,  made  partly  of  his  remains  and  partly  of  other  sub- 
stances.    Landa  says  the  Tucatauese — 

"  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Cocom  when  they  died,  and 
cleared  them  from  flesh  by  cooking  them ;  they  then  sawed  off  half  of 
the  top  of  the  head,  leaving  the  anterior  part  with  the  jaw-bones  and 
teeth,  and  to  these  half-skulls  they  joined  what  they  wanted  in  ffesh 
with  a  certain  cement,  and  made  them  as  like  as  possible  to  those  to 
whom  they  belonged ;  and  they  kept  them  along  with  the  statues  and 
the  ashes.  All  were  kept  in  the  oratories  of  their  houses  beside  their 
idols,  and  were  greatly  reverenced  and  assiduously  cared  for.  On  all 
their  festivals  they  offered  them  food."  ...  In  other  cases  they  "  made 
for  their  fathers  wooden  statues,"  left  "the  occiput  hoUow,"  put  in 
ashes  of  the  bumt  body,  and  attached  "  the  skin  of  the  occiput  taken 
off  the  corpse." 

The  Mexicans  had  a  diCferent  method  of  joining  some  of  tlie 
deceased's  substance  with  an  effigy  of  him.  When  a  dead 
lord  had  been  burned,  "  they  carefully  collected  the  ashes, 
and  after  having  kneaded  them  with  human  blood,  they  made 
of  them  an  image  of  the  deceased,  which  was  kept  in  memory 
of  him."  And  from  Camargo  we  also  leam  that  images  of 
the  dead  were  worshipped. 

A  transitional  combination  partially  unlike  in  kind  is 
found :  sometimes  the  ashes  are  contained  in  a  man-shaped 
receptacle  of  clay.     Among  the  Yucatanese — 

"The  bodies  of  lords  and  people  of  high  position  were  bumt.  The 
ashes  were  put  in  large  ums  and  temples  erected  over  them.  ...  In 
the  case  of  great  lords  the  ashes  were  placed  in  hollow  clay  statues." 

And  in  yet  other  cases  there  is  worship  of  the  relics  joined 
with  the  representative  figure,  not  by  inclusion  but  only  by 
proximity.  Speaking  of  the  Mexicans,  Gomara  says  that 
having  bumt  the  body  of  their  deceased  king,  they  gathered 
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up  tlie  aslies,  bones,  jewels,  and  gold,  in  cloths,  and  made  a 
figure  dressed  as  a  man,  before  wliich,  as  well  as  before  the 
relics,  oflferings  were  placed. 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  practice  of  tlie  Egyptians,  who 
as  tiieir  frescoes  show,  often  worshipped  the  mummy  not 
as  exposed  to  view,  but  as  inclosed  in  a  case  shaped  and 
painted  to  represent  the  dead  man. 

§  156.  From  these  examples  of  transition  we  may  turn 
to  those  in  which  funeral  propitiations  are  made  to  a  sub- 
stituted  image. 

The  Mexicans  practised  cremation ;  and  wlien  men  killed 
in  battle  were  missing,  they  made  figures  of  them,  and  after 
honouring  these  bumt  them.     Again, 

"  When  any  of  the  merchants  died  on  their  joumey,  .  .  .  his  rela- 
tions  •  .  .  foiined  an  imperfect  statue  of  wood  to  represent  the  deceased, 
to  which  they  paid  all  the  funeral  honours  which  they  would  have 
done  to  the  real  dead  body." 

"  When  some  one  died  drowned  or  in  any  other  way  which  excluded 
concremation  ■  and  required  burial,  they  made  a  likeness  of  him  and 
put  it  on  the  altar  of  idols,  together  with  a  large  offering  of  wine  and 
bread." 

In  Africa  kindred  observances  occiir.  Wliile  a  deceased 
king  of  Congo  is  being  embalmed,  a  figure  is  set  up  in  the 
palace  to  represent  him,  and  is  daily  fumished  with  food  and 
drink.  Among  the  Abyssinians  mouming  takes  place  on  the 
third  day ;  and  the  deceased  having  been  buried  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  a  representation  of  the  corpse  does  duty  instead. 
Some  Papuan  Islanders,  after  a  grave  is  filled  up,  collect 
round  an  idol  and  offer  provisions  to  it.  Concerning  certain 
Javans,  Raffles  says  that  after  a  death  a  feast  is  held,  in 
which  a  man-shaped  figure,  "  supported  round  the  body  by 
the  clothes  of  the  deceased,"  plays  an  important  part. 

These  practices  look  stränge  to  us ;  but  a  stranger  thing 

is  that  we  have   so   soon   forgotten   tlie  like   practices   of 

civilized  nations.    When  Charles  VI  of  France  was  buried, 

"  Over  the  coffin  was  an  image  of  the  late  king,  bearing  a  rieh  crown 
of  gold  and  diamouds  and  lioldiiig  two  shields,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of 
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silver;  the  handa  had  whit«  gloves  on,  and  the  Sagen  were  adorued 
with  Tery  precioua  rings.  This  image  was  dreaaed  with  cloth  of  gnld," 
..."  In  this  atat«  was  he  aolemnly  carried  to  the  churcli  of  Notre 

SpeakiHg  of  the  father  of  the  great  Conde,  Mme.  de  Motte- 
ville  says — "  The  effigy  of  this  prince  waa  waited  upon  (servit) 
for  three  days,  as  was  customary:"  forty  daya  haviiig  been 
the  original  time  diiring  which  food  was  supplied  to  such 
,  an  efiigy  at  the  usual  bours.  Moustrelet  describes  a  like 
figure  used  at  the  burial  of  Henry  V  of  England;  and 
figures  of  many  Eoglish  raonarchs,  thua  honoured  at  their 
fuuerals,  are  still  preaerved  iu  Westminster  Äbbey:  the 
older  ha\'ing  decayed  iuto  fragments. 

With  tbese  reminders  before  us,  we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty  in  underatanding  the  primitive  ideas  respeeting  such 
repreaentations.  Wheu  we  read  that  the  Coast  Negroes  in 
Bome  dtstricts  "  place  several  earthen  Images  on  the  graves ;" 
that  the  Araucanians  fixed  oVer  a  tomb  an  iipright  log, 
"rudely  oarved  to  repreaent  the  humau  fraine;"  that  after 
the  deaths  of  New  Zealand  Chiefs,  wooden  imagea,  20  to 
40  ft.  high,  were  erected  aa  monuments ;  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  figure  of  the  dead  man  is  an  incipient 
idol  Could  we  doubt,  our  doubting  would  end  on  finding 
the  figure  pcrsistently  woi'shipped.  Joa.  de  Äcosta  says  of 
the  Peruvians  that — 

"every  hing  in  bis  lifetime  caused  a  fignre  to  be  made  wherein  he  waa 
i'epresented,  which  tlicy  called  Htianqne,  which  aignifieth  brother,  for 
that  they  should  doe  to  this  Image,  during  his  life  and  death,  as  mucli 
hononr  and  reverence  aa  to  himaelf." 
So,  too,  according  to  Andagoya, 

"  When  a  chief  died,  his  house  and  wivea  and  servants  retnained  as 
in  his  lifetime,  and  a  statue  of  gold  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  the 
chief,  which  was  served  as  if  it  bad  been  alive,  and  certain  villages 
were  set  apart  to  provide  it  with  dothing,  and  all  other  necessaries.' 
j\nd  the  Yucatanese  "  woishipped  the  idol  of  one  wbo  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  their  great  captains." 

§  157.  That  we  may  underatand  better  the  feelinga  with 
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wliich  a  savage  looks  at  a  representative  figure,  let  us  recall 
the  feelings  produced  by  representations  among  ourselves. 

When  a  lover  kisses  the  miniature  of  bis  mistress,  he  is 
obviously  influenced  by  an  association  between  the  appear- 
ance  and  the  reality.  Even  more  strongly  do  such  associa- 
tions  sometimes  act.  A  young  lady  known  to  me  confesses 
that  she  cannot  bear  to  sleep  in  a  room  having  portraits  on 
the  walls ;  and  this  repugnance  is  not  uncommon.  In  such 
cases  the  knowledge  that  portraits  consist  of  paint  and  canvas 
only,  fails  to  expel  the  Suggestion  of  something  more.  The 
vivid  representation  so  strongly  arouses  the  thought  of  a 
living  person,  that  this  cannot  be  kept  out  of  consciousness. 

Now  suppose  culture  absent — suppose  there  exist  no  ideas 
of  attribute,  law,  cause — no  distinctions  between  natural  and 
nnnatural,  possible  and  impossible.  This  associated  con- 
sciousness of  a  living  presence  will  then  persist.  No  conflict 
with  established  knowledge  arising,  the  unresisted  Suggestion 
will  become  a  belief. 

In  §  133,  beliefs  thus  produced  in  savages  were  inci- 
dentally  referred  to.  Here  are  some  further  examples  of 
them.  The  North  American  Indians  think  portraits  super- 
natural, and  lock  at  them  with  the  same  ceremony  as  at  a 
dead  person.  The  Okanagans  "  have  the  same  aversion  that 
has  been  noted  on  the  coast"  to  having  their  portraits  taken. 
The  Mandans  thought  the  life  put  into  a  picture  was  so  much 
life  taken  from  the  original.     Catlin  says — 

"  They  pronounced  me  the  greatest  medünne  man  in  the  world  ;  för 
they  Said  I  had  made  living  beings, — they  said  they  could  see  their  chiefs 
•live,  iD  two  places — ^thoee  that  I  had  made  were  a  litUe  alive — they 
coiüd  see  their  eyes  move." 

Nor  do  more  advanced  races  fail  to  supply  kindred  facts. 
In  Madagascar,  friends  of  a  prince,  on  seeing  a  photogiuph  of 
Lim,  took  off  their  hats  to  it  and  verbally  saluted  it. 

That  which  holds  of  a  picture  holds  of  an  image — holds 
even  more  naturally ;  since  the  carved  representation  being 
solid,  approaches  doser  to  the  reality.     Where  the  image  is 
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painted  and  has  eye»  inserted,  this  notion  of  participation  in 
the  vitality  of  the  person  imitated  becomes,  in  the  uncritical 
mind  of  the  savage,  very  strong.  Any  one  who  remembers 
the  horror  a  child  shows  on  seeing  an  adult  put  on  an  ngly 
mask,  even  when  the  mask  has  been  previously  shown  to  it, 
may  conceive  the  awe  which  a  rüde  efiSgy  excites  in  the 
primitive  mind.  The  scnlptured  figure  of  the  dead  man 
arouses  the  thought  of  the  actual  dead  man,  which  passes  into 
a  conviction  that  he  is  present. 

§  158.  And  why  should  it  not  ?    If  the  other-self  can  leavc 

the  living  body  and  re-enter  it — if  the  ghost  can  come  back 

and  animate  af resh  the  dead  body — if  the  embalmed  Peruvian, 

presently  to  be  revived  by  his  retumed  double,  was  then  to 

need  his  carefully-preserved  hair  and  nails — if  the  soul  of 

the  Egjrptian,  after  its  transmigrations  occupying  some  thou- 

Nands  of  ycars,  was  expected  to  infuse  itself  once  more  into 

liiH  mtitnmy ;  why  should  not  a  spirit  go  into  an  image  ?    A 

livirtg  1)0(ly  diflcrs  more  from  a  mummy  in  texture,  than  a 

riiutfuny  does  from  wood.     Obviously  this  was  the  reasoning 

of  th(5  Kgyptians  who  provided  for  the  ka,  or  double,  of  a  dead 

uum,  a  Statue  or  statues  entombed  with  his  dried  body,  as  sub- 

wtituUiS  for  it  should  it  be  destroyed.     M.  Masp^ro  writes  : — 

**  Iah  (xirp0  qai,  pendaot  la  dar6e  de  rezistenoe  terrestre,  avait  serW 
d«  NUfiport  au  Dovhle,  momifi6  maintenaiit  et  d6figar6,  quelque  soiu 
i\n*im  eüt  mis  4  Fembaumer,  ne  rappelait  plus  qae  de  loin  la  forme  du 
vivant.  II  ^tait,  d'ailleurs,  imique  et  facile  ä  d6truire  :  ou  pouvait  le 
brüler,  le  d^membrer,  en  disperser  les  morceaux.  Lni  disparu,  que 
serait  devenn  le  Double  F  II  s'appuyait  sor  les  statues.  Les  statues 
4taient  plus  solides  et  rien  n'emp6chait  de  les  fabriquer  en  la  quantit6 
qu'on  voulait  Un  seul  corps  6tait  une  seule  chance  de  dur^  pour  le 
Double;  vingt  statues  repr^ntaieut  vingt-cinq  chance&  De  lä,  ce 
nombre  vraimeiit  ^ionnant  de  statues  qu'on  rencontre  quelquefois  dans 
une  seule  tombe.'' 

Whence  it  is  inferable  that  the  Egyptians  regarded  the  statues 
cf  gods  and  kings  as  occasional  habitations  for  their  ghosts. 

That  a  savage  thinks  an  efBgy  is  inhabited  we  have  abun- 
(lant  proofs.    Among  the  Yorubans,  a  mother  cames  for  some- 
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tlme  a  wooden  figure  of  her  lost  child,  and  when  she  eats,  puts 
part  of  her  food  to  its  Ups.  The  Samoiedes  "  feed  the  wooden 
images  of  the  dead."  The  relatives  of  an  Ostyak — 
''make  a  inide  wooden  Image  representing,  and  in  honour  of,  the 
deceased,  which  is  set  up  in  the  3rurt  and  receives  divine  honoura  for  a 
greater  or  less  time  as  the  priest  directs.  .  .  .  At  every  meal  they  set 
au  oflferiDg  of  food  before  the  image;  and  should  this  represent  a 
deoeased  hosband,  the  widow  embraces  it  from  time  to  time.  .  .  .  This 
kind  of  worship  of  the  dead  lasts  about  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  image  is  buried." 

Erman,  who  states  this,  adds  the  significant  fact  that  the 

descendants  of  deoeased.  priests  preserve  the  images  of  their 

ancestors  from  generation  to  generation ; 

**  and  by  well-contrived  oracles  and  other  arts,  they  manage  to  procura 
offerings  for  these  their  family  penates,  as  abundant  as  those  laid  on 
the  altars  of  the  universally-acknowledged  gods.  But  that  these  latter 
also  have  an  historical  origin,  that  they  were  originally  monuments 
of  distinguished  men,  to  which  prescription  and  the  interest  of  the 
Shamans  gave  by  degrees  an  arbitrary  meaning  and  importance,  seems 
to  me  not  liable  to  doubt" 

These  Ostyaks,  indeed,  show  us  unmistakably  how  the  dead 
man's  efiSgy  passes  into  the  divine  idol ;  for  the  worships  of 
the  two  are  identical,  At  eaeh  meal,  placing  the  dishes  before 
the  household  god,  they  wait  (i.e.,  fast)  tili  "  the  idol,  who 
eats  invisibly,  has  had  enough."  Moreover,  when  a  Samoiede 
goes  on  a  joumey,  "  his  relatives  direct  the  idol  towards  the 
place  to  which  he  is  gone,  in  order  that  it  may  look  after 
him."  How,  among  more  advanced  peoples  in  these  regions, 
there  persists  the  idea  that  the  idol  of  the  god,  developed  as 
weTiave  seen  from  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man,  is  the  residence 
of  a  conscious  being,  is  implied  by  the  foUowing  Statement  of 
Erman  respecting  the  Eussians  of  Irkutsk : — 

**  Whatever  familiahties  may  be  permitted  between  the  sexes,  the 
only  scniple  by  which  the  young  women  are  iufallibly  controlled,  is  a 
Buperstitioos  dread  of  being  alone  with  their  lovers  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  Images.  Conscientious  ditficulties  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
frequently  obviated  by  puttiug  these  witnesses  behind  a  curtain.'' 

like  beliefs  are  displayed  by  other  races  wholly  unallied 
After  a  death  in  a  Sandwich-Island  family,  the  survivors 

X  2 
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worship  "  an  Image  with  which  they  imagine  the  spirit  is  in 

some  way  connected ; "   and  "  Oro,  the  great  national  idol, 

was  generally  supposed  to  give  the  responses  to  the  priests." 

Of  the  Yucatanese  we  read  that  "  when  the  Itzaex  performed 

any  feat  of  valour,  their  idols,  whom  they  consulted,  were 

wont  to  niake  reply  to  them ;  *'  and  Villagutierre  describes 

the  beating  of  an  idol  said  to  have  predicted  the  arrival  of 

the  Spaniards,  but  who  had  deceived  them  respecting  the 

lesult.    Even  more  strikingly  shown  is  this  implication  in  the 

Quich^  legend.     Here  is  an  extract: — 

"  And  they  worahipped  the  gods  that  had  become  stone,  Tohil,  Avih'x, 
and  Hacavitz ;  and  they  offered  them  the  bloöd  of  beasts,  aud  of  birdir, 
and  pierced  their  own  ears  and  Shoulders  in  honour  of  these  gods,  and 
coUected  the  blood  with  a  sponge,  and  pressed  it  out  into  a  cup  before 
them.  .  .  .  And  these  three  gods,  petrified,  as  we  have  told,  could 
nexertheless  resume  a  moveable  shape  when  they  pleased  ;  which, 
indeed,  they  often  did." 

Nor  is  it  among  inferior  races  only  that  conceptions  of 
this  kind  are  found.  Dozy,  describing  the  ideas  and  practices 
of  idolatrous  Arabians,  quotes  this  story  : — 

"  When  Amrolcais  set  out  to  revenge  the  death  of  bis  father  on  the 
Beni-Aflad,  he  stopped  at  the  temple  of  the  idol  Dhou-'l-Kholosa  to 
consult  fate  by  means  of  the  three  arrows  called  command,  prohibition, 
expectation.  Having  drawn  prohibition,  he  recommenced  drawing. 
But  three  times  he  drew  prohibition.  Thereupon  he  broke  the  arrows 
and  throwing  them  at  the  idoFs  head,  he  shouted — 'Wretch,  if  the 
killed  man  had  been  thy  father,  thon  wouldst  not  have  forbidden 
i-evenging  him.' " 

Of  kindi*ed  beliefs  in  classic  times,  an  instance  is  fumished 
by  the  Statements  respecting  the  so-called  vocal  Memnon. 
Among  the  inscriptions  made  by  visitors  on  its  pedestal,  here 
is  one  signed  Gemellus: — ^''Once  the  son  of  Saturn,  great 
Jove,  had  made  thee  monarch  of  the  East;  now  thou  art 
but  a  stone ;  and  it  is  from  a  stone  that  thy  voice  proceeds." 
Similarly  with  the  beliefs  of  early  Christians,  implied  by  the 
miracles  narrated  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  "  Coming  into 
India,  the  Apostle  Bartholomew  entered  a  temple,  in  which 
was  the  idol  Ashtaroth.".  •  •  At  the  wish  of  the  king,  he 
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agrees  to  expel  the  demon,  and  next  day  engages  in  a  dialogue 
with  him.  ..."  Then  the  apostle  commands  him — '  If  thou 
dost  not  wish  to  be  hurled  into  the  abyss,  come  forth  from 
the  image  and  break  it,  and  go  forth  into  the  desert.' " 

The  proofs,  then,  are  many  and  conclusive.  The  savage, 
thinking  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man  is  inhabited  by  his  ghost, 
propitiates  it  accordingly ;  and  as  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man 
develops  into  the  idol  of  the  god,  the  sacrifices  to  it  are  madc 
under  a  kindred  belief  in  a  spiritual  resident. 

§  159.  What  degree  of  likeness  to  a  human  being  sufSces 
to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  human  soul  ?  These  images  the 
savage  makes  are  very  rüde.  The  carved  post  he  sticks  on  a 
grave,  or  the  little  stone  figure  he  hangs  round  his  neck 
instead  of  an  actual  relic  of  a  relative,  resembles  but  remotely 
a  human  being,  and  not  at  all  the  individual  commemorated. 
Still  it  suffices.  And  considering  how  easily  the  primitive 
mind,  unchecked  by  scepticism,  accepts  the  slightest  suggesr 
tion,  we  may  expect  that  even  smaller  likenesses  will  suffice 
A  dead  tree  outstretching  its  remaining  arms  in  a  stränge 
way,  or  a  rock  of  which  the  profile  seen  against  the  sky  recalls 
a  face,  will  arouse  the  idea  of  a  human  inhabitant.  Merely 
noting,  however,  that  such  accidental  similarities  aid  in  ex- 
tending  to  various  objects  the  notion  of  resident  ghosts,  let 
US  observe  the  more  potent  causes  of  fetichistic  beliefs. 

In  §  54  we  saw  how  the  discovery  of  plants  and  animals 
imbedded  in  rock,  prepares  the  mind  to  suspect  animation 
in  certain  inanimate  things.  Here  is  a  fossil  shell;  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  fish  cliangcd  into  stone.  If  wood,  retain- 
ing  all  its  fibrous  appearance,  may  become  ilint,  may  not  a 
man  also  tum  into  this  dense  substance  ?  And  if  the  dry, 
hard  body  of  a  mummy  may  be  entered  by  its  soul — ^if  a 
wooden  image  may  be  so  too ;  may  not  souls  be  present  in 
petrified  masses  that  look  like  parts  of  men  ?  See  these  bones 
which  have  been  dug  up — heavy,  stony,  but  in  shape  suffi- 
ciently  like  human  bones  to  deceive  the  savage ;  as,  in  fact. 
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such  bones  have,  in  past  times,  habitually  deceived  the 
civilized,  leading  to  stories  of  giant  races.  What  is  to  be 
thought  of  them  ?  Are  they  not,  like  other  human  remains» 
frequented  by  the  doubles  to  which  they  once  belonged? 
Will  they  not  8ome  day  be  re-animated  ? 

Be  this  or  be  it  not  the  origin  of  reverence  for  stones, 
this  reverence  is  certainly  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  the 
belief  that  they  were  once  men,  and  that  they  will  eventually 
revive  as  men.  Already  I  have  named  the  fact  that  the 
Laches  "  worshipped  every  stone  as  a  god,  as  they  said  that 
they  had  all  been  men."  Arriaga  says  the  Peruviano 
"worsliip  certain  heights  and  mountains,  and  very  large 
stones  .  .  .  saying  that  they  were  once  men."     Avendauo 

argued  with  them  thus : — 

**  Your  wise  men  say  that  of  old  in  Purmupacha  there  were  men,  and 
now  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  that  they  are  etones,  or  hüls,  or  rocka,  or 
itilands  of  the  sea.  •  .  .  If  these  huacas  originally  were  men,  and  had  a 
fathor  and  roother,  like  ourselves,  and  then  Confiviracocha  has  turued 
them  iuto  stone«,  they  are  worthleas.^ 

Such  stones  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  inhabiting 
ghosts  that  mummics  do:  witness  Arriaga's  Statement  that 
the  Marcayoc  who  is  worshipped  as  the  patron  of  the  village, 
"  is  sometimes  a  stone  and  sometimes  a  mummy."  They 
also  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  ghosts  that  idols  do: 
witness  the  Statement  of  Montesinos,  that  the  Ynca  Socca 
"caused  to  be  thrown  from  the  mountain  [a  certain  idol]. 
.  .  .  They  say  that  a  parrot  flew  out  of  it  and  entered 
another  stone,  which  i«  still  shown  in  the  Valley.  The 
Indians  have  greatly  honoured  it  since  that  time,  and  still 
worship  it."  And  this  belief  was  definitely  expressed  when 
in  1560,  the  native  priests,  describing  the  ancestral  ghosts  or 
huacas  as  enraged  with  those  who  had  become  Christians, 
Said  "the  times  of  the  Yncas  would  be  restored,  and  the 
huacas  would  not  enter  into  stones  or  fountains  to  speak, 
but  would  be  incorporated  in  men  whom  they  will  cause 
to  speak."  The  Coast  Negroes  betray  Idndred  ideas.  In 
8on:e  towus,  when  a  person  dies,  a  stone  is  taken  to  a  certain 
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house  provided ;  and  among  the  BuUoms,  certain  womeii 
"  make  occasional  sacrifices  and  oiferings  of  rice  to  the  stones 
which  are  preserved  in  memory  of  the  dead.  They  prostrate 
themselves  before  these." 

This  last  instance  introduces  us  to  another  mode  in  which 
fetichistic  conceptions  arise.  Already  the  practices  of  sor- 
cerers  have  familiarized  us  with  the  primitive  belief  that 
each  person's  nature  inheres  not  only  in  all  parts  of  his  body, 
but  in  his  dress  and  the  things  he  has  used.  Frobably  the 
Interpretation  of  odour  has  led  to  this  belief.  If  the  breath 
ia  the  spirit  or  other-self,  is  not  this  invisible  emanation 
which  permcates  a  man's  clothing,  and  by  which  he  may  be 
traced,  also  a  part  of  his  other-self  ?  Yarious  derivations 
show  US  this  connexion  of  ideas.  Perfiime  and  fame  coming 
from  a  word  applied  to  smoke  or  vapour,  are  thus  brought 
into  relation  with  the  visible  vapour  of  breath.  lijchalation 
is  that  which  breathes  out  of.  In  Latin,  nidor  was  applicable 
alike  to  a  steam  and  a  smell ;  and  the  German  duft,  used  for 
a  delicate  odonr,  originally  meant  vapour.  Just  as  we  now 
speak  of  the  '*  breath  of  flowers "  as  equivalent  to  their  fra- 
grance;  so,  in  early  speech,  did  men  associate  smell  witli 
ezpired  air,  which  was  identified  with  soul.  Have  we  not,  in- 
deed,  ourselves  come  to  use  the  word  spirit,  sinülarly  having 
reference  to  breath,  for  the  odorous  steam  which  distils  from 
a  thing ;  and  may  not  the  savage  therefore  naturally  regard 
the  spirit  as  having  entered  that  to  which  the  odour  clings  ? 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  proof  that  not  dress  only,  but 
even  stones,  are  supposed  to  become  permcated  by  this  in- 
visible emanation,  existing  either  as  breath  or  as  odour. 
When  a  noble  died  in  Vera  Paz,  "  the  first  thing  they  did 
after  his  death  was  to  put  a  precious  stone  in  his  moutli. 
Others  say  that  they  did  this,  not  after  his  death,  but  in  his 
last  moments.  The  object  of  it  was  that  the  stone  received 
his  souL"  A  kindred  notion  is  implied  by  a  practice  of  the 
Mexicans,  who,  along  with  a  man's  remains,  "  put  a  gem  of 
more  or  less  value,  which  they  said  would  serve  him  in  place 
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of  a  heart  in  the  other  world : "  heart  and  soul  being,  witli 
sundry  American  peoples,  convertible  terms.  Under  another 
form  the  idea  meets  us  among  the  New  Zealanders. 
Mr.  White,  who  in  Te  JRou  embodies  many  New  Zealand 
superstitions,  narrates  a  discussion  conceming  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead,  in  which  an  old  man  says — 

''  Are  not  all  things  the  offspring  of  the  gods  ?  Is  not  the  knmara 
the  god  that  hid  himself  from  fear?  Do  yon  not  eat  the  kumara? 
Are  not  fish  another  god  who  went  into  the  water  1  Do  you  eat  fish  ? 
Are  not  the  birds  also  gods  ?  Were  not  the  gods  spirits  [ue,,  ghosts  of 
men]  ?  Then  why  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  things  that  you  eat  ?  Any- 
thing  cooked  sends  the  spirit  into  the  stones  on  which  they  are  cooked. 
Then,  why  do  old  people  eat  out  of  a  hangi,  and  off  the  stones  which 
hold  the  spirit  of  the  food  cooked  on  them  ?'' 

Thus  the  original  belief  is  that  as  a  dead  body,  or  a 
mummy,  or  an  effigy,  may  be  entered  by  a  spirit ;  so,  too, 
may  a  shapeless  stone.  Adoration  of  inanimate  objects  thus 
possessed  by  ghosts,  is  really  adoration  of  the  indwelling 
ghosts;  and  the  powers  ascribed  to  such  objects  are  the 
powers  ascribed  to  such  ghosts. 

§  160.  This  notion,  onoe  established,  develops  in  all  direc- 
tions.  A  ready  explanation  of  everything  remarkable  is  fur- 
nished.  Wben  ghosts,  accumulating  and  losing  their  once- 
remembered  individualities,  are  thought  of  as  a  multitude  of 
invisible  beiugs — when  they  are  here  conceived  as  elbowing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  there  as  swarming  in  the  nooks 
of  the  forests,  elsewhere  as  so  numerous  that  a  thing  cannot 
be  throwu  aside  without  danger  of  hitting  one ;  it  happens, 
iuevitably,  that  being  always  at  band  they  become  the  assigned 
causes  of  unfamiliar  occurrences.  Instances  are  f umished  by 
every  race. 

In  Africa  the  Bulloms  regard  with  awe,  as  impljring  spirit- 
agency,  "  whatever  appears  to  them  stränge  or  uncommon." 
By  the  Congo  people,  certain  shells  are  called  "  God's 
children ; "  and  the  Negroes  of  Little  Addoh  (on  the  Niger), 
astonished  at  the  size  of  a  European  vessel,  worshipped  it. 
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Tlie  like  holds  in  Polynesia.  A  sledge  left  by  Cook  or  bis 
companions  was  worshipped  by  the  natives.  A  cocoa-nut 
tree  in  Fiji,  which  divided  intx)  two  branches,  "  was  conse- 
quently  regarded  with  great  veneration."  Similarly  in 
America.  Supematuralne&s  is  alleged  of  "  anything  which  a 
Dakotah  cannot  comprehend ; "  and  by  the  Mandans  all 
unusual  things  are  deemed  supernaturaL  If  the  Chippewas 
"  do  not  understand  anything,  they  immediately  say,  it  is  a 
spirit ; "  and  the  same  notion  was  dominant  among  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  who  "did  worship  all  things  in  nature  whicli 
seemed  to  them  remarkable  and  different  from  the  rest,  as 
acknowledging  some  particular  deitie." 

Thus  the  nnusualness  which  makes  an  objcct  a  fctich,  is 
supposed  to  imply  an  indwelling  ghost — an  agent  without 
which  devLrtion  from  the  ordinary  would  be  inexplicable. 
There  is  no  tendency  gratuitously  to  ascribe  duality  of 
uature ;  but  only  when  there  is  an  unfanüliar  appearance,  or 
motion,  or  sound,  or  change,  in  a  thing,  does  there  arise  this 
idea  of  a  possessing  spirit  The  Chibchas  worshipped  "  at 
lakes,  rivulets,  rocks,  hills,  and  other  places  of  striking  or 
unusual  ospect:"  saying  that  by  certain  occurrences  "the 
demon  had  given  a  sign  that  they  should  worship  him  at 
such  places."  The  implication  hcre  so  manifest,  that  one  of 
the  haunting  invisiblc  beings  is  the  object  of  adoration,  is 
again  ehown  us  by  the  Hindus.  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  though  he 
thinks  that  their  fetichism  has  become  a  kind  of  Pantheism, 
so  States  the  results  of  his  Indian  experiences  that  they  per- 
f ectly  haruionize  with  the  interpretation  here  given.  He  says — 

^  It  is  not  difficnlt  to  perceive  how  this  original  downright  adoration 
<tf  queer-looking  objects  is  modified  by  passing  into  the  higher  order  of 
imaginative  superstition.  First,  the  stoue  is  the  abode  of  some  spirit ; 
its  curious  shape  or  Situation  betraying  possessian,  Next,  this  stränge 
form  or  aspect  argues  some  desiffn,  or  handiwork,  of  supeiiiatural 
beinge,"  etc. 

So  that  indirect  evidences  from  all  sides,  converge  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fetich- worship  is  the  worship  of  a  special 
soul  supposed  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  fetich ;  wliich 
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soul,  in  common  with  supematural  agents  at  large,  is  origin- 
ally  the  double  of  a  dead  man. 

§  161.  But  we  need  not  rest  with  indirect  evidence  of  this. 
Direct  evidence  is  abundant 

Many  pages  back,  facts  were  given  showing  that  origin- 
ally  the  fetich  is  nothing  but  the  ghost.  While,  in  §  58,  we 
saw  that  the  Abipones,  fearing  the  ghost,  thought  "  the  echo 
was  its  voice ;"  we  saw  that  the  African,  when  asked  why  he 
made  an  offering  to  the  echo,  answered — "  Did  you  not  hear 
the  fetish  ?"  In  East  Africa  the  fetich-huts  have  food  and 
beer  placed  in  them  "  to  propitiate  the  ghosts."  The  Coast 
Negroes  who,  worshipping  the  dead»  perfonn  "  pilgrimages  to 
their  graves  to  make  oblations  and  sacrifices" — who  mould 
clay  figures  of  their  departed  Chiefs — ^who  sometimes  have 
tubes  leading  down  to  the  buried  corpses,  through  which  they 
daily  pour  libations  ;  show  us  by  various  associated  obser- 
vances,  that  the  fetich  is  the  residence  of  the  ghost.  The 
natives  round  SieiTa  Leone  "  seldom  or  never  drink  spirits, 
wine,  etc.,  without  spilling  a  little  of  it  upon  the  ground,  and 
wetting  the  greegree  or  fetish  ;"  Cruikshank  mentions  certain 
foods  abstained  from  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fetich ; 
Bastian  names  a  fetich-man  who  used  ventriloquism  in  an- 
nouncing  the  oracles ; — facts  all  implying  notions  like  those 
which  elsewhere  go  along  with  ghost-worship.  Speaking  of 
a  village  on  the  Niger  where  the  fetich  was  a  carved  image, 
Lander  says — "  We  were  desired  to  roast  our  bullock  under 
him,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  savoury  smelL"  And  in 
Dahomey  "the  roads,  villages,  and  houses  are  fiUed  with 
fetich-images  and  sacrifices  to  the  fetich."  Whether  the 
fetich  is  a  bündle  of  things  belonging  to  a  relative  who  has 
died,  or  an  etiigy  of  this  deceased  person,  or  an  idol  that  has 
lost  historic  individuality,  or  some  other  object,  the  resident 
spirit  is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  an  ancestral  ghost, 
deviating  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances.     The 
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certainty  of  this  conclusion  is  best  shown  by  the  summarizecl 
Statement  Beecham  makes. 

'^The  fetiches  are  believed  to  be  spin'tnal,  intelligent  beings,  who 
make  the  remarkable  objects  of  nature  their  residence,  or  enter  occa- 
Rionally  into  the  images  and  other  artificial  representatious,  which  have 
been  duly  consecrated  by  certain  ceremonies.  It  is  the  belief  of  tlie 
people  that  the  fetiches  not  unfrequently  render  themselves  visible  to 
mortals.  .  .  .  They  believe  that  these  fetiches  are  of  both  sexes,  aiul 
that  they  require  food.'' 

And  if  this  occasional  visibility,  tliis  need  for  food,  and  this 

diflerence  of  sex,  are  not  enough  to  show  the  original  human 

nature  of  the  fetich,  it  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  following 

Statement  of  Bastian  about  the  Cougo  people. 

'*  The  natives  say  that  the  great  fetich  of  Bamba  lives  in  the  interior 
of  the  bush,  where  no  man  sees  him,  or  can  see  him.  When  he  dies,  the 
f etich-priests  carefully  collect  his  bones,  in  order  to  revive  them,  and 
nourish  them  tili  they  agaiu  acquire  flesh  and  blood." 

So  that  the  fetich,  besides  otherwise  corresponding  to  the 
ghost^  corresponds  as  being  expected  to  resume,  in  like 
manner,  the  original  bodily  form. 

§  162.  We  will  now  draw  a  corollary  from  this  Interpre- 
tation of  fetichism,  and  observe  how  completely  it  harmonizes 
with  the  facts. 

Evidence  has  been  given  that  sundry  low  types  of  men 
have  either  no  ideas  of  revival  after  death,  or  vague  and 
wavering  ideas:  thö  conception  of  a  ghost  is  undeveloped. 
If,  as  contended  above,  the  worship  of  the  fetich  is  the 
worship  of  an  indwelling  ghost,  or  a  supematural  being 
derived  from  the  ghost;  it  follows  that  the  fetich-theory, 
.being  dependent  on  the  ghost-theory,  must  succeed  it  in 
Order  of  time.  Absent  where  there  is  no  ghost-theory, 
fetidiism  will  arise  after  the  ghost-theory  has  arisen.  That 
it  does  Ulis,  proofs  are  abundant 

Of  the  Indian  Hill-tribes  may  be  named,  as  about  the 

owest  known,  the  Juiings,  who,  with  no  word  for  a  super- 

uatural  being,  with  no  idea  c/  another  life,  with  no  ances- 
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tor-worship,  have  also  no  fetichism:  an  accompanying 
absence  of  witchcraft  being  also  noteworthy.  The  Anda« 
man  Islanders,  classed  with  the  most  degraded  of  mankind, 
who  are  without  a  "  notion  of  their  own  origin,"  and  without 
a  notion  "  of  a  future  existence,"  are  also  without  fetichism  : 
such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the  silence 
of  those  who  dcscribe  them.  Of  the  Fuegians,  too,  among 
whom  no  appearances  of  religion  were  found  by  Cook,  no 
fetichism  is  alleged.  Nor  have  those  very  inferior  savages 
the  Australians,  though  they  believe  in  ghosts,  reached  the 
stage  at  which  the  ghost-theory  originates  this  derivative 
theory :  they  do  not  propitiate  inanimate  objects.  Their  now- 
extinct  neighbours,  too,  the  Tasmanians,  like  them  in  grade, 
were  like  them  in  this.  And  even  the  Veddahs,  who,  think- 
ing  the  souls  of  their  relatives  are  everywhere  around,  have 
a  dominant  ancestor-worship,  but  whose  intelligence  and 
social  State  are  extremely  low,  do  not  sliow  us  this  exten* 
sion  of  the  ghost-theory. 

The  implications  of  a  doctrine  do  not  occur  to  the  utterly 
stupid ;  but  they  become  obvious  to  those  who  begin  to  think. 
Hcnce,  in  proportion  as  the  reasoning  faculty  is  good,  will 
bo  the  number  of  erroneous  conclusions  drawn  from  erro^ 
neous  premises.  As  was  pointed  out  in  §§  57  and  96,  it 
is  not  savages  devoid  of  intelligence,  but  highly  intelli- 
gent savages,  such  as  the  Fijians,  who  believe  that  a  man 
has  two  soiils,  bis  shadow  and  his  reäection;  and  who 
accept  the  inferonce  that,  as  objects  have  shadows,  they  too 
must  have  souls.  The  various   African       oples 

even  taken  by  themselves,  suffice  to  show  that  fetichism^ 
arises  only  when  a  certain  stage  of  mental  and  social  evolu- 
tion  has  been  reached.  No  fetichism  is  alleged  of  the 
Bushmen ;  and  of  the  African  races  whose  State  is  known  to 
US,  the  Bushmen  are  the  lowest.  The  Damcuras,  among 
whom,  according  to  Andersson,  intelligence  is  "  an  unusual 
phenomenon/'  and  whose   stupidity   Galton  exemplifies  so 
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vividly,  have   not  drawn  from  their  feebly-marked  ghost- 

beliefs  the  inferences  whence  fetichism  arises:  Galton  says 

— ^"of    the  fetish    superstition  there    is    no    trace."     But 

fetichism  meets  us  among  the  more  advanced  African  races 

— ^the  Congo  people,  the  Inland  Negroes,  the  Coast  Ne- 

groes,  the  Dahomans,  the  Ashantees.     We  find  it  rampant 

where  there  are  fortified  towns,  well-organized  goveniments, 

large  standing  armies,  prisons,  police,  and  sumptuary  laws, 

considerable  division  of  labour^  periodical  markets,  regulär 

Shops,  and  all  the  appliances  showing  some  progress  in 

civilization.  Still  more  conspicuously  is  tliis  rela- 

tion  exhibited  in  America.    We  do  not  read  of  fetichism 

among  the  rüde  Chirihuanas  of  ancient  Peru;  but  among 

the  civilized  Peruvians  it  was  immensely  elaborated.    Botli 

before    and    after    the    Ynca   conquest,  "they   worshipped 

berbs,  plants,  fiowers,  all   kinds  of  trees,  high   hüls,  great 

rocks,  and  the  chinks  in  them,  hollow  caves,  pebbles,  and 

small  stones  of  different  colours."  And  then,  if 

we  ask  where  fetichism  has  cvdminated,  we  are  referred  to 

a  people  whose  civilization,  older  in  date  than  our  own,  has 

created  vast  cities,  elaborate  industries,  a  highly-structured 

language,  great  poems,  subtle  philosophies.     In  India, 

^  A  woman  adores  the  basket  which  serves  to  bring  or  to  hold  her 
neoeasaries,  and  offers  sacrifices  to  it;  as  well  as  to  the  rice-niill,  and 
other  implements  that  assist  her  in  her  household  labours.  A  carpenter 
does  the  like  homage  to  his  hatchet,  his  adze,  and  other  tools ;  and  like> 
wiae  offen  sacrifices  to  them.  A  Brahman  does  so  to  the  style  with 
which  he  is  going  to  write ;  a  soldier  to  the  arius  he  is  to  use  in  the 
field ;  a  mason  to  his  troweL" 

And  this  Statement  of  Dubois,  quotod  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
coinoides  with  that  of  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  who  says — "  Not  only 
does  the  husbandman  pray  to  his  plough,  the  fisher  to  his 
net,  the  weaver  to  his  loom ;  but  the  scribe  adores  his  pen, 
and  the  banker  his  account-books." 

How  untenable  is  the  idea  that  fetichism  comes  first  among 
superstitions,  will  now  be  manifest    Suppose  the  facts  re- 
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\0r0eJ.  Suppoae  that  by  Juangs,  Andaraanese,  Fuegians, 
AuäUoliaus,  Taamanians,  and  Bushmen,  the  worship  of  inani- 
iiiutc  objecta  was  carried  to  the  greatest  extent;  that  among 
tribca  a  little  advanced  in  intelligence  and  social  State,  it  was 
büiuewbat  restricted ;  that  it  went  on  decreasing  as  know^ 
Icd^o  and  civiüzation  increased ;  and  that  in  highly-developed 
soüieties,  such  as  those  of  ancient  Peru  and  modern  India,  it 
becauie  inconspicuous.  Should  we  not  say  that  the  State- 
ment was  conclusively  proved  ?  Clearly,  then,  as  the  facts 
liappen  to  be  exactly  the  opposite,  the  Statement  is  conclu- 
sively disproved. 

§  163.  Induction  having  shown  the  untiiith  of  this  current 
dogma,  we  are  now  prepared  for  seeing  how  entirely  de- 
duction  discredits  it. 

Made  on  the  strength  of  evidence  given  by  early  travellers, 
whose  contact  was  chiefly  with  races  partially  advanced  and 
even  semi-civilized,  the  assertion  that  fetichism  is  primordial 
gained  possession  of  men's  minds ;  and  prepossession  being 
iiine  points  of  belief,  it  has  held  its  ground  with  scarcely  a 
question.  I  had  myself  accepted  it;  though,  as  I  remember, 
with  some  vague  dissatisfaction,  probably  arising  from  in- 
ability  to  see  how  so  stränge  au  Interpretation  arose.  This 
vngue  dissatisfaction  passcd  into  scepticism  on  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  savages.  Tabulated  facts 
presented  by  the  lowest  races,  changed  scepticism  into  dis- 
belief ;  and  thought  has  made  it  manifest  that  the  Statement, 
disproved  a  posterioH^  is  contrary  to  a  priori  probability. 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Ideas  of  the  Animate  and 
Inanimate,"  it  was  shown  that  progressing  intelligence 
gives  increasing  power  to  discriminate  the  living  from  the 
not-Iiving ;  that  the  higher  animals  rarely  confound  the  one 
with  the  other;  and  that  to  suppose  the  animal  which  is 
far  above  tlie  rest  in  sagacity,  gratuitously  confuses  the  two, 
is  uiiwarrantable.  Were  the  fetichistic  conception  primordial, 
it  would  be  possible  to  shoM  how  the  evolution  of  thought 
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necessitated  its  antecedence ;  whereas  this,  so  far  as  I  see,  is 
impossible.  Consider  the  mind  of  the  savage  as  delineated 
in  foregoing  chapters — uuspeculative,  uncritical,  incapable 
of  generalizing,  and  with  scarcely  any  notions  save  those 
yielded  by  the  pcrceptions.  Ask  what  could  lead  him  to 
tlüiik  of  an  inanimate  object  as  having  in  it  some  existenee 
besides  that  which  bis  senses  acquaint  hini  with  ?  He  has 
©0  words  for  separate  properties,  much  less  a  word  for  pro- 
perty  in  general ;  and  if  he  cannot  even  conceive  a  property 
apart  from  au  aggregate  displaying  it,  how  can  he  imagine  a 
second  invisible  entity  as  causing  the  actions  of  the  visible 
entity  ?  He  has  neither  that  tendency  to  think  which  miist 
precede  such  a  conception,  nor  has  he  the  mental  power 
required  to  grasp  such  a  conception.  Only  as  the  ghost- 
theory  evolves,  does  there  arise,  when  circumstances  suggest 
ity  this  idea  of  an  animate  agent  in  an  inanimate  object.  I 
say  advisedly — ^when  circumstances  suggest  it ;  for  at  first  he 
does  not  gratuitously  assume  spiritual  possession.  Some- 
thing  anomalous  is  requisite  to  suggest  the  presence  of  a 
spirit.  And  if  afterwards,  in  higher  stages  of  progress,  he 
extends  such  interpretations,  and  tliinks  of  multitudinous 
things  as  possessed,  the  antecedent  is  an  accumulation  of 
(jhosts  and  derived  spirits  swarming  everywhere. 

That  fetichism  is  a  sequence  of  the  ghost-theory  might, 
indeed,  be  suspected  from  the  evidence  which  our  own 
people  have  fumished,  and  still  fumish.  I  do  not  specially 
refer  to  the  still  extant  doctrine  of  the  real  presence;  nor 
to  the  belief  implied  by  the  obsolete  practice  of  exorcising 
the  water  used  in  baptism ;  nor  to  tlie  conceptions  of  those 
who  in  past  times  thought  objects  which  behaved  strangely 
were  "  possessed,"  though  they  did  not  assume  possession  to 
account  for  the  ordinary  powers  of  objects.  I  refer  chiefly  to 
the  evidence  which  modern  spiritualists  yield  us.  If  tables 
tum  and  chairs  move  about  without  visible  agency,  spirits 
are  the  assumed  agents.  In  presence  of  some  action  not 
understood,  there  is  a  revival  of  the  fetichistic  iuterpreta- 
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tion :  the  cause  is  a  supematural  being,  and  this  supcniatoral 
being  is  a  ghost 

§  164.  Propitiati'on  of  the  dead,  which,  originating  funeral 
rites,  develops  into  the  observances  constituting  worship  in 
general,  has  thus,  among  its  other  divergent  results,  idol- 
worship  and  fetich-worship.  All  stages  in  the  genesis  of 
these  are  traceable. 

There  are  sacrifices  to  the  recently-dead  body,  to  the  dried 
body  or  mummy,  to  the  relics;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a 
figure  made  partly  of  the  relics  and  partly  of  other  sub- 
stances;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a  figure  placed  on  a  box 
containing  the  relics ;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a  figure  placed 
on  the  grave  containing  the  remains.  And  as  thus  com- 
bined,  the  remains  and  the  representative  figure  have  been 
in  kindred  ways  worshipped  by  civilized  races — Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  liomans,  down  to  mediseval  Christians ;  for  does 
not  the  adored  figure  of  a  saint  above  his  tomb,  undeniably 
correspond  to  the  car\ed  eflßgy  which  the  savage  places  on  a 
grave   and   propitiates?  That   this  representative 

irnage  of  the  dead  man  grows  into  the  idol  of  the  deity,  we 
liave  good  evidence.  Persistent  for  various  periods,  the  wor- 
ship becomes  in  some  cases  permanent ;  and  then  constitutes 
the  idolatry  of  the  savage,  whioh  evolves  into  elaborate 
religious  ceremonies  performed  before  awe-inspiring  statues 
in  magnificent  temples.  Further,  from  the  primi- 

tive notion  that  along  with  likeness  in  aspect  there  goes 
likeness  in  nature,  comes  a  belief  that  the  effigy  is  inliabited 
by  the  ghast ;  and  from  this  there  descends  the  notion  that 
deities  enter  idols  and  occasionally  speak  from  them. 

Between  idol-worship  and  fetich-worship  there  is  no 
break.  In  Africa  the  visible  fetich  is  often  a  man-shaped 
figure,  sometimes  a  figure  less  like  a  man,  resembling 
"nothing  so  much  as  one  of  our  scare-crows ;"  and  some- 
times a  thing  human  only  in  its  connexions,  having  the 
ctiaracter  of  an   amulet:   the   faith   in   which,  as  we  saw 
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(§  133),  grows  from  a  faith  in  relics,  and  therefore  arises 
from  the  ghost-theory.  That  thß  worship  of  things 

which  are  stränge  in  size,  shape,  aspect,  or  behaviour,  is 
derivative,  and  goes  along  with  belief  in  the  presence  of  a 
spirit  originally  human,  facts  inake  clear.  This  extension 
accompanies  growth  and  elaboration  of  the  ghost-theory — 
occurs  where  ghosts  are  supposed  to  be  ever-present  causes 
of  diseases,  eures,  aeeidents,  benefits,  etc. ;  and  exhibits  the 
unchecked  application  of  an  hjrpothesis  which  seems  to 
explain  everything.  Beliefs  thus  originating  are 

aided  by  the  idea  that  shadows  are  souls.  As  we  before 
saw  (§  96),  this  idea  into  which  primitive  men  are  naturally 
betrayed,  they  extend  to  other  shadows  than  those  cast  by 
their  own  bodies.  Gradually  reason  forces  this  implicatiou 
on  them;  and  acceptance  of  it  strengthens  those  concep- 
tions  of   object-souls  otherwise   reached.  Proof 

that  the  thing  worshipped  in  the  remarkable  object  is  a 
ghost,  is  in  some  cases  joined  with  proof  that  it  is  an 
ancestral  ghost.  The  huacas  of  the  Peruvians  were  their 
forefathers.  Garcilasso  says  "  an  Indian  is  not  looked  upon 
as  honourable  unless  he  is  descended  from  a  fountain,  river. 
or  lake  (or  even  the  sea) ;  or  from  a  wild  animal,  such  as  u 
bear,  lion,  tiger,  eagle,  or  the  bird  they  call  cuntur  [condor], 
or  some  other  bird  of  prey;  or  from  a  mountain,  cave,  or 
forest;"  and  these  huacas  wheuce  they  descended,  they 
worshipped. 

That  idolatry  and  fetichism  are  aberrant  developments  of 
ancestor-worship,  thus  made  sui&ciently  clear,  will  become 
dearer  still  on  passing  to  the  kindred  groups  of  facts  which 
now  füllow. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


ANIMAL-WORSHIP. 


§  165.  In  the  chapter  on  "Primitive  Ideas,"  it  was 
pointed  out  that  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  metamorphoses 
which  actually  occur,  are,  at  first  sight,  more  marvelloos 
than  many  which  are  wrongly  supposed  to  occur — that  the 
contrasts  between  a  maggot  and  a  iiy,  an  egg  and  a  bird, 
are  greater  than  the  contrasts  between  a  child  and  a  dog,  a 
man  and  a  bulL 

Encouraged,  then,  by  the  changes  he  daily  sees,  and  not 
deterred  by  such  cognitions  as  long-accumulating  experiences 
establish,  the  savage  yields  to  any  Suggestion^  however 
caused,  that  a  creature  has  assumed  a  different  shape.  In 
some  cases  the  supposed  change  is  from  one  of  the  lower 
animals  iuto  another ;  as  in  Brazil,  where,  Burton  says,  "  the 
people  universally  believe  that  the  humming-bird  is  trans- 
mutable into  the  humming-bird  hawk-moth."  But  mostly, 
the  transformations  are  of  men  iuto  animals,  or  of  animals 
into  men. 

All  races  fumish  evidence.  We  will  first  take  a  number  of 
examples,  and  then  consider  the  interpretations. 

§  166.  The  belief  that  human  beings  disguise  themselves 
as  brutes,  is  in  some  cases  specified  generally;  as  concem- 
ing  the  Thiinkeets,  who  **  will  kill  a  bear  only  in  case  of  great 
necessity,  for  the  bear  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  that  has  taken 
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tlie  dhape  of  au  animal."  And  the  converse  idea  in  it3  gencral 
form  occurs  among  the  Karens,  who  think  ''the  waters  are 
inhabited  by  beings  whose  proper  form  is  that  of  dragons 
[?  crocodiles],  but  that  occasionally  appear  as  mcn,  and  who 
take  wives  of  the  children  of  men."  Usually,  however,  only 
persona,  distinguished  by  power  of  some  kind,  or  believed  to 
be  so,  have  this  ability  ascribed  to  them. 

Regarding  all  special!  skill  as  supematural,  sundry  African 
]>eoples  think  the  bläcksmith  (who  ranks  next  to  the  medi- 
cine-man)  works  by  spirit-agency ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  "  black- 
smiths  are  snpposed  able  to  tum  themselves  into  hysenas  and 
other  animals."  So  strong  is  this  beUef  that  it  infects  even 
European  residents:  Wilkinson  instances  a  traveller  who 
asserted  that  he  had  seenthe  metamorphosis.  More 

commonly  it  is  the  sorcerers  exclusively  of  whom  this  power 
is  all^d.  The  Khonds  believe  "  witches  have  the  faculty 
of  transforming  themselves  into  tigers."  In  case  of  "an  alli- 
gator  seizing  upon  a  child  whilst  bathing  in  the  river,  or  a 
laopard  carrying  ofif  a  goat,"  the  Bulloms  "  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not  a  real  leopard  or  alligator  which  has  committed 
the  depredation,  but  a  witch  under  one  of  tliese  assumcd 
forms/'  Among  the  Mexicans  "there  were  sorcerers  and 
witches  who  were  thought  to  transform  themselves  into 
animals."  In  Honduras  they  "punished  sorcerers  that  did 
inischief;  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  ranged  on  the 
mountains  like  tigers  or  lions,  killing  men,  tili  they  wei*e 
taken  and  hanged."  And  the  Chibchas  "  pretended  to  have 
great  sorcerers  who  might  be  transformed  into  lions,  bears, 
and  tigers,  and  devour  men  like  these  animals."  To 

Chiefs,  as  well  as  to  sorcerers,  this  faculty  is  in  some  places 
ascribed.  The  Cacique  Thomagata,  one  of  the  Chibcha  rulers, 
was  believed  "  to  have  had  a  long  tail,  after  the  manner  of  a 
lion  or  a  tiger,  which  he  dragged  on  the  soiL"  Africa,  too, 
yields  evidence. 

"There  are  also  a  great  many  lions  and  hyeenas,  and  there  is  no 
check  upon  the  increase  of  the  former,  for  the  people,  believing  tliat  the 
sools  of  their  ^iefs  enter  into  them,  never  attempt  to  kill  them ;  they 

y  2 
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even  believe  that  a  chief  may  metamorphoee  himself  into  a  liou,  kill 
any  one  he  chooees,  and  then  retum  to  the  human  form ;  therefore, 
when  they  see  one  they  commence  clapping  their  hands,  which  is  the 
uftual  mode  of  salutation." 

In  some  cases  this  supposed  power  is  shared  by  the  chief s 
relatives.  Schweinfurth,  when  at  Gallabat,  having  shot  a 
hyaBna,  was  reproached  by  the  sheikh  becanse  his,  the  sheikh's, 
mother,  was  a  "  hyaena-woman." 

Instead  of  change  of  form  there  is,  in  other  cases,  posses- 
sion.  We  saw  how  the  primitive  dream-theory,  with  its 
Wandering  double  which  deserts  the  body  and  re-enters  it, 
brings,  among  many  sequences,  the  belief  that  wandering 
doubles  can  enter  other  bodies  than  their  own ;  and  the  last 
chapter  exhibited  some  wide  extensions  of  this  doctrine :  repre- 
sentative  figures,  and  even  inanimate  objects  not  having 
human  shapes,  being  supposed  permeable  by  human  ghosts. 
Naturally,  then,  animals  are  included  among  the  things  men's 
souls  go  into.  At  Tete,  in  Africa,  the  people  believe  *'  that 
wliile  pcrsons  are  still  living  they  may  enter  into  lions  and 
alligators,  and  then  retum  again  to  their  own  bodies ;"  and 
the  Guiana  tribes  think  some  Jaguars  "are  possessed  by  the 
gpirits  of  men." 

üf  course,  along  with  beliefs  in  possession  by  the  doubles 
of  living  persons,  there  go  beliefs  in  possession  by  the 
doubles  of  dead  persons.     The  Sumatrans  imagine  that — 

**  tigera  in  general  are  actuated  with  the  spirits  of  departed  men,  and  no 
cousideration  will  prevail  on  a  countryman  to  catch  or  to  wound  one, 
but  in  self-defence,  or  immediately  after  the  act  of  destroying  a  f riend." 

Among  existing  American  races,  the  Apaches  "hold  that 
every  rattlesnake  contains  the  soul  of  a  bad  man  or  is  ah 
emissary  of  the  Evil  Spirit ; "  and  *'  the  Califomians  round 
San  Diego  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  large  game,  believing  such 
animals  are  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  generatious  of  people 
that  have  died  ages  ago:  'eater  of  venison!'  is  a  term  of 
reproach  among  them."  With  the  ancient  American  races  it 
was  the  same.  Here  is  one  out  of  many  instances. 
**  The  people  of  Tlascala  believed  that  the  souls  of  persons  of  rank 
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weilt)  after  their  death,  to  iuhabit  the  bodies  of  beautiful  and  sweet 
singiDg  birds,  and  tlioee  of  the  nobler  quadrupeds ;  while  the  souIs  of 
inferior  persons  were  suppoeed  to  pass  into  weazles,  beetlcs,'*  etc.  • 

Tliere  are  like  beliefs  among  Africans.  When  Hutchinson 
doubted  the  assertion  that  men's  souls  pass  into  monkeys 
and  crocodiles,  he  was  answered — "  It  be  Kalabar  *  fash/  and 
white  man  no  saby  any  ting  about  it. " 

Passing  over  various  developments  of  this  general  notion 
which  early  civilizations  show  us,  such-  as  the  Scripturc 
story  of  the  expelled  devils  who  entered  into  swine,  and  the 
were-wolf  legends  of  the  middle  ages;  let  us  turn  to  the 
interpretations.  We  have  seen  that  his  experiences  prepare 
the  savage  for  supposing  metamorphoses,  if  circumstances 
suggest  them;  but  we  must  not  assume  him  to  suppose 
them  without  suggestive  circumstances.  What,  then,  are 
these  ?  We  shall  find  three  kinds ;  leading  to  three  groups 
of  allied,  but  partially-difTerent,  beliefs. 

§  167.  '^There  are  Amatongo  who  are  snakes,**  say  the 
Zulus ;  and,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  Amatongo  is  their 
iiame  for  ancestral  ghosts.  But  why  do  these  people  think 
that  snakes  are  transformed  ancestors  ?  Some  extracts  froni 
Bp.  Callawa/s  cross-examination,  I  place  in  an  order  which 
will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  answer. 

*'  The  snakes  into  which  men  tum  are  not  many ;  they  are  distinct 
and  well  known.  They  are  the  black  Imamba,  and  the  green  Imaniba, 
which  is  called  Inyandezulo.  Chiefs  tum  into  these.  Ck>mmon  people 
tum  into  the  UmthlwazL'' 

"These  snakes  are  known  to  be  human  beings  whcn  they  enter  a 
liut;  they  do  not  usually  enter  by  the  doorway.  Perhaps  they  enter 
when  no  one  is  there,  and  go  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hut,  and  stay 
there  coiled  up." 

'  *'  If  the  snake  has  a  scar  on  the  side,  some  one  who  knew  a  certain 
dead  man  of  that  place  who  also  had  such  a  scar,  comes  forward  and 
s^iys»  '  It  is  So-and-so.  Do  you  not  see  the  scar  on  his  side? '  It  is  left 
alone,  and  they  go  to  sleep.** 

"  Those  which  are  men  are  known  by  their  f requenting  huts,  and  by 
their  not  eating  mice,  and  by  their  not  bcin^  f  nghtened  at  the  uuise  of 
men," 
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Xow  join  with  tliese  Statements  the  facts  set  forth  in 
§§  110,  137,  and  the  genesis  of  this  belief  becomes  manifest. 
All  over  the  world  there  prevails  the  idea  that  the  ghost  of 
the  dead  man  haunts  the  old  home.  What,  then,  is  meaut 
by  the  Coming  of  these  snakes  into  the  huts?  Are  they  not 
returned  relations  ?  Do  not  the  individual  marks  they  some- 
times  bear  yield  proof  ?  Just  as  an  Australian  settler  who 
had  a  bent  arm,  was  concluded  to  be  the  other-self  of  a  dead 
native  who  had  a  bent  arm  (§  92)  ;  so  here,  the  scar  common 
to  the  man  and  the  snake  proves  identity.  When,  therefore, 
the  Zulus  say — "  Neither  does  a  snake  that  is  an  Itongo 
excite  fear  in  meu.  .  .  .  When  men  see  it,  it  is  as  though  it 
Said  as  they  look  at  it,  *  Be  not  afraid.  It  is  I ' ; "  we  are 
fthown  tliat  recognition  of  the  snake  as  a  human  beiiig,  come 
back  in  another  shape,  is  suggested  by  several  circumstances : 
frcquentation  of  the  house  being  the  chief.  This 

recognition  is  utilized  and  confirmed  by  the  diviners.  Some 
persons  who,  through  them,  sought  supematural  aid,  remarked 
— "  Wc  wondered  that  we  should  continually  hear  the  spirits, 
whicli  we  could  not  see,  speaking  in  the  wattles,  and  telliug 
u«  many  things  without  our  seeing  them."  Elsewhere 
a  man  eays — ^''The  voice  was  like  that  of  a  very  littlc 
child ;  it  cannot  speak  aloud,  for  it  speaks  above,  among  the 
wattles  of  the  hut."  The  trick  is  obvious.  Practising  ven- 
triloquism,  the  diviner  makes  the  replies  of  the  ancestral 
ghost  seem  to  come  from  places  in  which  these  house-haunting 
snakes  conceal  themselves. 

Though  most  men  are  supposed  to  tum  into  the  harmless 
snakes  which  frequent  huts,  some  tum  into  the  "imamba 
which  frequents  open  places."  "  The  imamba  is  said  especially 
to  be  Chiefs ; "  it  is  "  a  poisonous  snake,"  and  has  "*  the  stare 
of  an  enemy,  which  makes  one  afraid."  Whence  it  appears 
that  as  special  bodily  marks  suggest  identity  with  persona 
who  bore  kindred  marks,  so  traits  of  character  in  snakes  of  a 
certain  species,  lead  to  identification  witli  a  class  of  persons. 
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Tliis   conclusion  we   shatl   presently  find  verified  by  (acts 
Coming  from  another  place  ia  Africa. 

Among  the  Araazulu,  belief  in  the  return  of  ftncefitors 
dJBguised  as  aerpents,  has  not  led  to  worship  of  aerpeiita  as 
such:  propitiation  of  tliem  is  mingled  with  propitiatioii  of 
ancestral  ghosts  in  an  indefinite  way.  Otber  peoples,  too, 
present  us  with  kindred  ideaa,  probably  generated  in  like 
maaner,  which  have  not  assumed  dlstinctly  religious  forms ; 
aa  witness  the  fact  that  "  in  the  province  of  Culiacan  tameil 
aerpents  were  found  in  the  dtvellinga  of  the  nativea,  whicli 
they  feared  and  venerated."  ßut,  carrying  with  oa  the  clue 
thus  given,  we  find  that  along  with  a  developed  ciilt  aiid 
advanced  arts,  a  definite  serpent-worsliip  results.  Ophiolatry 
prevaüs  especiatly  in  hot  countriea ;  and  in  hot  countries 
certain  kinds  of  opliidia  aecrete  themselves  in  dark  corners  of 
rooms,  and  even  in  beda.  India  auppliea  iis  with  a  clear  case. 
Serpent-gods  are  there  common ;  and  the  serpent  babitually 
seulptured  aa  a  god,  i«  the  cobia.  Either  in  its  natural  form 
or  united  to  a  human  body,  the  cobra  with  expanded  liood  in 
ottitude  to  strike,  is  adored  in  uumerous  temples.  And  tlien, 
OQ  inquiry,  we  learn  that  the  cobra  is  one  of  the  commonest 
intniders  in  bouses.  Yet  anotlier  instance  is  fumished  by 
tliü  I^yptian  aap,  a  species  of  cobra.  Figuring  everywhere 
as  tbis  does  in  their  sacred  paintings  and  aculptures,  we  find 
that,  greatly  revcrenced  throughout  Egypt,  it  waa  a  fre- 
quenter  of  gardena  and  houses,  and  waa  so  far  domesticated 
that  it  came  at  a  signal  to  be  fed  from  the  table.* 

•  Sinei«  writing  tho  nbore  I  haTe  re-read  Mr.  M'Leonon'i  eaanj  on  Animnl- 
wonhip,  and  in  it  fltul  a  fact  which  cotifirmi  mj  TJcw.  1  luiTe  ilaliciied  the 
■ignifiuant  words  :^"  To  lupport  tbe  «uperatition  tliera  are  two  artielai  in  tho 
trtntj  made  and  sanctioncd  bj  Her  Britaiinic  Majestj'»  Couiul  for  the  BigliC 
of  JüaFra  and  tlie  bland  of  Fernando  Fo,  on  Noremher  17,  18Sü,  one  af 
whiuh  ruDB  thus : — '  Articla  12.  That  long  detentioa  hBTing  heretofora 
occuned  in  Imde,  and  much  angr;  feeliiig  haiing  been  eicitcd  in  the  native« 
from  the  deitruotioa  bj  white  meo,  ia  their  igDOCKDce,  of  a  ooHain  ipociei  ui 
boa-DonatrieCor  lial  eitxU  lie  hoatei,  and  wliich  u  ju-ju,  or  aacred,  to  the 
BrasameD,  it  ia  hcrebf  forbiddeu  to  all  British  aubjecta  to  bann  or  dvaLro/ 
an;  auch  snake."* 
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The  like  happens  with  otfaer  house-haiinting  creatiires.  In 
many  countries  lizards  are  often  found  indoors;  and  among 
the  Amazulu,  the  "  Isalukazana,  a  kind  of  lizard/'  is  the  form 
Kupposed  to  be  taken  by  old  women.  The  ^ew  Zealanders 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  re-visit  them  as 
lizards;  and  I  learn  from  a  colonist  that  these  are  lizards 
which  enter  houses.  Certain  Bussian  foresters,  again, 
"  cherish,  as  a  kind  of  household  gods,  a  species  of  reptile, 
which  has  foiir  short  feet  like  a  lizard,  with  a  black  flat 
body.  .  .  .  These  animals  are  called  '  givoites/  and  on  certain 
days  are  diowed  to  crawl  about  the  house  in  search  of  the 
food  which  is  placed  for  them.  They  are  looked .  upon  with 
great  superstition."  Then,  too,  we  have  the  wasp, 

which  is  one  of  the  animalnshapes  supposed  to  be  assumed 
hy  the  dead  among  the  Amazulu ;  and  the  wasp  is  an  insect 
which  often  joins  the  domestic  circle  to  share  the  food  on  the 
table.  Alongside  this  belief  I  may  place  a  curious  passage 
from  tho  flood-legend  of  the  Babylonians.  Hasisadra,  describ- 
ing  bis  sncrifice  after  the  deluge,  says — "  The  gods  coUected 
at  ÜH  btiniing,  the  gods  collected  at  its  good  buming ;  the 
godHf  liko  flies,  over  the  sacrifice  gathered."  Once 

tiions  of  house-haunting  creatures  similarlyregarded,  we  have 
i\m  dove.  Describing  animal-worship  among  the  ancients, 
Mr.  M'Lennan  remarks  that  'Hhe  dove,  in  fact  .  .  .  was 
itlmost  as  great  a  god  as  the  serpent."  The  still-extant 
Mymbolism  of  Christianity  shows  us  the  surviving  effect  of 
this  belief  in  the  ghostly  character  of  the  dove. 

§  168.  By  most  peoples  the  ghost  is  believed  now  to  re-visit 
the  old  home,  and  now  to  be  where  the  body  lies.  If,  then, 
creatures  which  frequent  houses  are  supposed  to  be  metamor- 
phosed  ancestors,  will  not  creatures  habitually  found  with 
corpses  be  also  considered  as  animal-forms  assumed  by  the 
dead  ?  That  they  will,  we  may  conclude;  and  that  they  are, 
we  have  pniofs. 

The  prevalence  of  cave-burial  among  early  peoples  every- 


;,  has  befin  shown.    What  aiiinmls  commonly  occiir  iu 

Above  all  others,  tliose  wliieh  shun  the  liglit — bats 

flid  owls.     Wliere  thore  are  no  lioUow  trees,  crevicea  and 

iverns  are  the  most  available  places  for  these  night-flying 

reatures ;  and  often  in  euch  places  tliey  are  iiumerous.     An 

plorer  of   the  Egyptian  cave  known  from  its  embalmed 

Contenta  as  "  Crocodilopolis,"  teils  me   that   he  was  nearly 

suffocated  with  the  dust  raised  by  bats,  the  swarms  of  which 

^^^^learly  put  out  tlie  torches.     Now  joiD  with  these  stetementa 

^^^■ihe  following  passnge  from  the  Izdtibar  legend  translated  by 

^^Blr.  Smith 

^^^^P  "  Retura  me  from  Hfulea,  tlie  Und  of  my  kuüwledge ;  rrum  the  houH« 
^^^^of  tlie  departed,  the  ecat  of  the  god  Irkalla;  from  tbe  boiise  withiu 
^^^ft  which  ia  DO  exit;  from  the  road  the  courae  of  which  ucver  retumsi 
^^P  from  the  place  within  which  they  long  for  light — the  place  where  dust 
^^^  is  Iheir  uouriahnieiit  and  tlieir  food  mud.  Its  cliiets  also,  like  birds, 
nre  clothed  with  wiiiga." 

In  Mr.  Talbot's  renderiug  of  the  legend  of  the  descent  of 

Ishtar,  Hades,  described  aa  "  a  cavem   of  great  rocks,"   a 

I  again  said  to  be  "the  abode  of  darkness  and  fainine,  wliere 

earth  is  tlieir  food :  their  nouriahment  clay:  light  is  not  seen : 

in  darkness  theydwell:  ghosts,  like  birds,  flutter  their  wings," 

Amid  minor  differences,  the  ngieement  respecting  the  cavern- 

0113  nature  of  the  place,  its  gloom,  its  lack  of  food,  its  dust, 

^^^H^id  the  winged  structure  of  its  inhabitants,  clearly  poiiits 

^^^■B  the  development  of  the   burial-cave  with  its   teuanting 

^^^Htentures,  into   Hades  with  its   inhabiting  spirits,     Iu   the 

^^^^lame  way  tbat,  as  we  before  aaw,  Sheol,  primarily  a  cave, 

expanded  into  an   under-world ;   so   liere   we   see  that  tlie 

winged  creatures  habitnally  found  along  with  the  corpsea  in 

the  cave,  and  supposed  to  be  the  trausformed  dcod,  originated 

the  winged  ghosta  who  inhabit  the  under-world.    Verification 

j  18  yielded  by  an  already-quoted  passage  from  the  Bible.  in 

which  sorcerers  are  said  to  chirp  like  bats  wlien  Consulting 

the  dead :  the  explanaticn  being  that  their  arts,  akia  to  those 

I  of  the  Zulu  diviners  lately  named,  bad  a  like  aim.     The  ven- 

^^^^loqiiists,   says  Delitzsch,  "imitntcd  the  chti'ping  of  biits, 
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which  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  shades  of  Hades." 
l'urther  verification  comes  to  us  from  the  legends  of  the 
Greeks.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  said  in  the  Odyssey  to 
twitter  like  bats  and  clamour  *'  as  it  were  fowls  flying  every 
way  in  fear."  The  far  East  yields  confirmatoiy  evidence.  In 
past  times  the  Philippine  Islanders  had  the  ideas  and  eustoms 
of  ancestor-worship  highly  developed;  and  they  buried  in 
caves,  which  were  held  sacred.  Mr.  Jagor  narrates  bis  visit 
to  a  cavem  "tenanted  by  multitudes  of  bats."  The  few 
natives  who  dared  enter,  "  were  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
and  were  careful  first  to  enjoin  upon  each  other  the  respect 
to  be  observed  by  them  towards  Calapnüan" — ^literally  **  loi-d 
of  the  bats." 

The  experience  that  bats  are  commonly  found  in  caves, 
white  owls  more  generally  frequent  the  dark  corners  of 
(leserted  houses,  may  have  tended  to  differentiate  the  asso- 
ciated  conceptions.  **  Mother  of  ruins  "  is  an  Arabian  name 
for  tlie  owl.  Mr.  Talbot,  in  translations  embodying  the  reli- 
gious  beliefs  of  the  Assyrians,  bas  the  following  prayer  uttered 
on  a  man*B  death : — "  Like  a  bird  may  it  [the  sonl]  fiy  to  a 
lofty  jilacc ! "  With  this  we  may  join  the  fact  that,  in  com- 
mon with  modern  Arabs,  their  ancient  kindred  preferred  to 
bury  in  high  places.  We  may  also  join  with  it  the  following 
passage  from  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval : — 

^  In  their  opinion  the  soul,  when  leaving  the  body,  fled  away  in  the 
form  of  a  bird  which  thej  called  Hdma  or  Soda  (a  aort  of  owl),  and 
did  not  ceaae  flying  round  the  tomb  and  crying  pitifuUy." 

The  Egyptians  also,  along  with  familiär  knowledge  of 
these  cave-hiding  and  ruin-haunting  creatures,  had  a  belief 
in  winged  sools.  One  of  their  wall-paintings  given  by 
Wilkinson,  represents,  over  the  face  of  a  corpse,  a  human- 
headed  bird  about  to  fly  away,  carrying  with  it  the  sign  of 
lifo  and  the  symbol  of  transmigration.  Moreover,  on  their 
mummy  cases  they  figured  either  a  bird  with  outHstretched 
wings,  or  such  a  bird  with  a  human  head,  or  a  winged 
symboL    Thus  it  seems  likely  that  by  them,  top,  the  crea- 
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tures  often  found  in  the  places  of  the  dead  were  snpposed  to 
be  fonns  assumed  by  the  dead. 

Possibly  these  ancient  peoples  had  not  enough  knowledge 
of  insect  mctamorphoses  to  be  Struck  by  the  illusive  analogy 
on  which  modern  theologians  dwell;  but,  if  they  observed 
them,  one  kind  must  have  seemed  to  fumish  a  eomplete 
parallel.  I  refer  to  that  of  various  moths :  the  larva  buries 
itself  in  the  earth,  and  after  a  time  there  is  found  near  the 
chrysalis-case  a  winged  creature.  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
winged  creature  found  along  with  the  human  body  which  has 
been  buried  in  a  cave,  be  concluded  to  have  come  out  of  it  ?* 

§  169.  Before  dealing  with  supposed  transformations  of  a 
third  kind,  like  the  above  as  identifying  animals  with  de- 
ceased  men,  but  unlike  them  as  being  otherwise  suggested, 
two  explanatory  descriptions  are  needed:  one  of  primitive 
language  and  the  other  of  primitive  naming. 

The  savage  has  a  small  vocabulary.  Gonsequently  of,  the 
things  and  acts  around,  either  but  few  can  have  signs,  or 
those  signs  must  be  indiscriminately  applicable  to  dilTereut 
things  and  acts:  whence  inevitable  misunderstandings.  If, 
as  Burton  says  of  the  Dacotahs,  **  colours  are  expressed  by  a 
comparison  with  some  object  in  sight,"  an  intended  assertiou 
about  a  colour  must  often  be  taken  for  an  assertion  about 
the  illustrative  object.  If,  as  Schweinfurth  teils  us  of  the 
Bongo  dialect,  one  word  means  either  "  shadow  "  or  "  cloud," 
another  "  rain  "  or  '*  the  sky,"  another  "  night "  or  "  to-day ;" 
the  interpretations  of  Statements  must  be  in  part  guessed  at, 
and  the  guesses  must  ofben  be  wrong.  Indefinite- 

ness,  implied  by  this  paucity  of  words,  is  further  implied  by 

*  Af,  originallj,  gbosts  were  indisoriminatelj  spoken  of  as  gods,  demonn, 
ftngeb;  and  as  the  differentiation  which  eyentuolly  arose  was  naturall/ 
aocompanied  bj  speoialized  beliefs  respecting  these  fljing  fonns  assume«! 
bj  them ;  it  seeros  not  improbable  that  wliile  f rom  the  owl  with  its  featheretl 
wingB,  liTing  in  the  upper  air,  came  the  oonoeption  of  the  good  spirit  or  angel, 
ihere  came  from  the  bat  with  its  membranuus  wings,  inhabiting  under- 
ground  pUces,  the  conceptiou  of  the  bad  npirit  ur  detil. 
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the  want  of  tenns  expressing  degi'ee.  A  Datnara  tjannot 
uuderstand  the  question  whether  of  two  stagcs  the  next  is 
longer  than  the  last  The  question  must  be — "The  last 
stage  is  little ;  the  next,  is  it  great  ?"  and  tlie  only  reply  is — 
"  It  is  so,"  or  "  It  is  not  so."  In  some  cases,  as  among  the 
Abipones,  superlatives  are  expressed  by  raising  the  voice. 
And  then  the  uncertainties  of  meaning  which  such  indefinite- 
nesses  cause,  are  made  greater  by  the  rapid  changes  in  primi- 
tive dialects«  Superstitions  lead  to  frequent  substitutions  of 
new  words  for  those  previously  in  use ;  and  hence  Statements 
current  in  one  generation,  otherwise  expressed  in  the  next, 
are  misconstrued.  Incoherence  adds  to  the  con- 

f usiom  In  the  aboriginal  languages  of  South  Brazil,  "  there 
are  no  such  things  as  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  still 
less  a  regulär  construction  of  the  sentences.  They  always 
speak  in  the  Infinitive,  with,  or  mostly  without,  pronouns  or 
substantives.  The  accent,  which  is  chiefly  on  the  second 
syllable,  the  slowness  or  quickness  of  pronunciation,  certain 
signs  with  the  hand,  the  mouth,  or  other  gestures,  are  neces- 
sary  to  complete  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  If  the  Indian, 
for  instance,  means  to  say, '  I  will  go  into  the  wood,'  he  says 
'  Wood-go:*  pushing  out  his  mouth  to  indicate  the  quarter 
which  he  intends  to  visit."  Clearly,  no  propositions  that 
involve  even  moderate  degrees  of  discrimination,  can  be  com- 
municated  by  such  people.  The  relative  homo- 

geneity  of  early  speech,  thus  implied  by  the  absence  of 
modifying  terminations  to  words  or  the  auxiliaries  serving 
in  place  of  them,  is  further  implied  by  the  absence  of 
general  and  abstract  words.  Even  the  first  grades  of 
generality  and  abstractness  are  inexpressible.  Both  the 
Abipones  and  the  Guaranis  "want  the  verb  Substantive  to 
be.  They  want  the  verb  to  have.  They  have  no  words 
whereby  to  express  man,  body,  God,  place,  time,  never,  ever, 
everywhere."  Similarly,  the  Koossa  language  has  "  no  proper 
ärticle,  no  auxiliary  verbs,  no  inflections  either  of  their  verbs 
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or  substantives.  .  .  .  The  simple  abstract  proposition,  /  am^ 
cannot  be  expressed  in  their  language." 

Having  these  a  'posteriori  verifications  of  the  a  priori 
inference,  that  early  speech  is  meagre,  incoherent,  indefi- 
nite, we  may  anticipate  countless  erroneous  beliefs  caused 
by  misapprehensions.  Dobrizhoffer  says  that  among  the 
Guaranis,  "  Aha  che  has  three  meanings — I  am  a  Guarani, 
I  am  a  man,  or  I  am  a  husband ;  which  of  these  is  meant 
must  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  the  conversation."  On 
asking  onrselves  what  will  bappen  with  traditions  narrated 
in  such  speech,  we  must  answer  that  the  distortions  will  be 
extreme  and  multitudinous. 

§  170.  Proper  names  were  not  always  possessed  by  men : 
they  are  growths.  It  never  occurred  to  the  uninventive 
savage  to  distinguish  this  person  from  that  by  vocal  marks. 
An  individual  was  at  first  signified  by  something  connected 
with  him,  which,  when  mentioned,  called  him  to  mind — an 
incident,  a  juxta-position,  a  personal  trait. 

A  descriptive  name  is  commonly  assumed  to  be  the  earliest« 
We  suppose  that  just  as  objects  and  places  in  our  owu 
Island  acquired  their  names  by  the  establishmcnt  of  what  was 
originally  an  impromptu  description ;  so,  names  of  savages, 
such  as  "  Broad  face,"  "  Head  without  hair,"  "  Curly  head," 
"  Horse-tail,"  are  the  significant  sohriquets  with  which  naming 
begins.  But  it  is  not  so.  Under  pressure  of  the  need  for 
indicating  a  child  while  yet  it  has  no  peculiarities,  it  is  re« 
ferred  to  in  connexion  with  some  circumstance  attending  its 
birth.  The  Lower  Murray  Australians  derive  their  names 
either  from  some  trivial  occurrence,  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  bom,  or  from  a  natural  object  seen  by  the  mother  soon 
after  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  is  typical.  Damara 
"children  are  named  after  great  public  incidents."  "Most 
Bodo  and  Dhimals  bear  meaningless  designations,  or  any 
pnssing  event  of  the  moment  may  suggest  a  significant  term." 
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Tlie  name  given  to  a  Kaffir  child  soon  afber  birth,  "  usually 
reters  to  8ome  circumstance  connected  with  that  event,  or 
happening  about  the  same  time."  Among  the  Comanches, 
"  the  children  are  named  from  some  circumstance  in  tender 
years ; "  and  the  names  of  the  Chippewayan  boys  are  "  gene- 
rally  derived  from  some  place,  season,  or  animaL"  Even  with 
so  superior  a  type  as  the  Bedouins,  the  like  happens :  "  a 
name  is  given  to  the  infant  immediately  on  his  birth.  The 
name  is  derived  from  some  trifling  accident,  or  from  some 
object  which  has  Struck  the  fancy  of  the  mother  or  any  of 
the  women  present  at  the  child's  birth.  Thus,  if  the  dog 
happened  to  be  near  on  this  occasion,  the  infant  is  probably 
named  Kelab  (from  Kelb,  a  dog)." 

Tliis  vague  mode  of  identification,  which  arises  first  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  and  long  survives  as  a  birth-naming,  is 
by-and-by  habitually  followed  by  a  re-naming  of  a  more 
specific  kind:  a  personal  trait  that  becomes  decided  in  the 
course  of  growth,  a  stränge  accident,  or  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment,  furnishing  the  second  nama  Among  the  peoples 
above  mentioned,  the  Comanches,  the  Damaras,  the  Kdiirs 
illustrate  this.  Speaking  of  the  Kaffirs,  Mann  says — *'  Thus 
*  Umgodi '  is  simply  *  the  boy  who  was  bom  in  a  hole.'  That 
is  a  birth  name.  '  Umginqisago '  is  *  the  hunter  who  made 
the  game  roll  over.'  That  is  a  name  of  renown."  Omitting 
miiltitudinous  illustrations,  let  us  note  some  which  imme* 
diately  concem  us.  Of  the  additional  names 

gained  by  the  Tupis  after  successes  in  battle,  we  read — 
"  They  selected  their  appellations  from  visible  objects,  pride 
or  ferocity  influencing  their  choice:"  whence  obviously 
results  naming  after  savage  animals.  Among  animal-names 
used  by  the  Karens  are — *  Tiger/  '  Yellow-Tiger/  '  Fierce- 
Tiger/  *  Gaur/  '  Goat-antelope/  *  Horn-bill/  '  Heron/  *  Prince- 
bird/  and  '  Mango-fish : '  the  preference  for  the  formidable 
beast  being  obvious.  In  New  Zealand  a  native  swift  of  foot 
is  called  *  Kawaw/  a  bird  or  fowl ;  and  the  Dacotah  women 
Imve  such  names  as  the  *  White  Martin/  the  '  Young  Mink/ 
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the  '  Musk-rat's  Paw.'  All  over  the  worM  this  nicknaming 
after  aniinals  is  habitual.  Lander  apeaks  of  it  among  the  Yoru- 
baoB;  Tbunberg,  amoug  the  Hottiintots;  and  tbat  it  pravails 
throughout  North  America  every  one  knowa.  Aa 

iinpli«!  in  coses  above  given,  self-exaltatioD  ia  sometimes  the 
cause,  and  sometimes  exaltntion  by  othera.  When  a  Makololy 
Chief  arrives  at  a  village,  the  people  ailute  him  with  ihe 
title, '  Great  Lion.'  Kiiig  Kolfi'a  attendants  exclaim — "  Look 
liefere  thee,  O  Lion."  In  the  Harris  papyrus,  King  Men- 
eheper-ra  (Tothmes  III)  is  callud  "the  Furions  Lion;'  and 
the  name  of  one  o£  the  kiii<,'s  of  the  second  Egyptiaii 
dynasty,  Kakau,  meons  "  ihe  bull  of  bulla."  In  early  Assyrian 
inacriptions  we  read — "  Like  a  bull  thou  ahalt  rule  over  the 
Chiefs : "  a  Bimile  which,  aa  is  shown  in  another  case,  readily 
passes  into  metaphor.  Thus  in  the  third  Sallier  papyrus  it  ia 
Said  of  Eameses — "  Aa  a  bull,  terrible  with  pointed  homs  he 
rose ; "  and  then  in  a  aubseqnent  passage  tho  delcatod 
address  him — "  Horus,  conquering  bull." 

Itemembering  that  this  habit  survives  among  ouraelves, 
so  that  tlie  cunning  person  is  called  a  iox,  the  i'ude  a  bear, 
the  hypocritical  a  crocodile,  die  dirty  a  ptg,  the  keen  a 
hawk,  and  so  on — observing  that  in  thoäc  ancient  races  who 
liad  proper  names  of  a  developed  kind,  aniinal-nickuaming 
still  prevailed ;  let  ua  osk  what  vesulted  from  it  in  the 
earliest  stages. 


§  171.  Verbal  »igns  being  at  6rat  so  inadeqnate  that  geslnre- 
signs  are  needful  to  eke  them  out,  the  distinction  between 
metaphor  and  fact  cannot  be  expressed,  much  less  preserved 
in  tradition.  It,  ns  shown  by  instances  Mr.  Tylor  gives,  even 
the  higher  racea  confound  the  metaphorical  with  the  literal 
— if  the  Statement  in  the  Koran  that  God  opencd  and  cleansed 
Mahomet's   heart,   originatea   a    belief   tliat   bis   heart   was 

I  actually  taken  out,  waslied,  and  replaoed — if  from  aecountaof 
txibßs  without  govemors,  described  as  without  hoads,  there 

[  Iws  aiieeu  among  civili^d  people  the  belicf  tliat  there  aiv. 
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races  of  headless  men;  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  savage, 
lacking  knowledge  and  speaking  a  rüde  language,  gets  thQ 
idea  that  an  ancestor  named  "  the  Tiger  "  was  an  actual  tiger, 
From  childhood  upwards  he  hears  his  father's  father  spoken  of 
by  this  name.  No  one  suspects  he  will  misinterpret  it :  error 
being,  indeed,  a  general  notion  the  savage  has  scarcely  reached« 
And  there  are  no  words  serving  to  convey  a  correction,  even 
if  the  need  is  perceived.  Inevitably,  then,  he  grows  up 
believing  that  his  father  descended  from  a  tiger — ^thinking  of 
himself  as  one  of  the  tiger  stock.  Everywhere  the  results  of 
such  mistakes  meet  us. 

"A  characteriatic  feature  in   Central  Asiatic  traditions," 

say  the  Michells, "  is  the  derivation  of  their  origin  from  some 

animaL''      According    to   Brooke,  the    Sea-Dyaks    shrink 

superstitiously  from  eating  certain  animals ;  because  "  they 

suppose  these  animals  bear  a  proximity  to  some   of  their 

forefathers,  who  were  begotten  by   them  or  begot  thenu" 

Among  the  Bechuana  tribes  **  the  term  Bakatla  means,  '  they 

of  tho  monkoy  ; '  Bakuena,  '  they  of  the  alligator ; '  Batläpi, 

'  they  of  the  fish  : '  each  tribe  having  a  superstitious  dread  of 

the  aninial  aftor  wlüch  it  is  called."    The  Patagonians  possess 

"  a  nmUiplicity  of  these  deities;  each  of  whom  they  believQ 

to  preside  over  one  particular  caste  or  family  of  Indians,  of 

which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  creator.     Some  make 

themselves  of  the  caste  of  the  tiger,  some  of  the  lion,  some  of 

the  guauaco,  and  others  of  the  ostrich."  Leaving 

the  many  illustrations  supplied  by  other  regions,  we  will  look 

more   nearly  at  those   Coming  from   North  America.     The 

tribes  north  of  the  Columbia  "pretend  to  be  derived  from  the 

musk-rat."     "All  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  California, 

without  exception,  beUeve  that  their  first  ancestors  were 

ereated  directly  from  the  earth  of  their  respective  present 

dwelling-places,  and,  in  very  many  cases,  that  these  ancestors 

were  coyotes"  [prairie-wolves].     Of  the  Zapotecs  we  read 

that  "  some,  to  boast  of  their  valour,  made  themselves  out  the 

sons  of  lions  and  divers   wild  beasts."    By  the  Huidalis^ 
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"  descent  from  the  crows  is  quite  gravely  aflBrmed  and  stead- 

fastly  maintained."     "  Among  the  Ahts  of  Vancouver  Island, 

perhaps  the  commonest  notion  of  origin  is  that  men  at  first 

existed  as  birds,  animals,  and  fishes."    The  Chippewayans 

"  derive  their  origin  from  a  dog.     At  one  time  they  were  so 

strongly  imbued  with  respect  for  their  canine  ancestry,  that 

they  entirely  ceased    to    employ   dogs    in    drawing  their 

sledges."    The  Koniagas   "have  their  legendary  Bird   and 

Dog, — the  latter  taking  the  place  occupied  in  the  mythology 

of  many  other  tribes  by  the  wolf  or  coyote." 

In  some  cases,  accounts  are  given  of  the  transmutations^ 

Califomian  Indians  descending  from  the  prairie-wolf,  explain 

the  loss  of  their  tails :  they  say,  "  an  acquired  habit  of  sitting 

upright,  has   utterly  erased  and   destroyed   that   beautiful 

member."     Those  Northern   Californians   who  ascribe  their 

origin  iu  part  to  grizzly  bears,  assert  that  in  old  times  these 

walked  "  on  their  bind  legs  like  men,  and  talked,  and  carried 

clubs,  using  the  fore-limbs  as  men  use  their  arms."    Even 

more  strangely  are   these  ideas  of  relationship  shown  by 

Franklin's  account  of  the  Dog-rib  Indians : — 

"  These  people  take  their  names,  in  the  first  instance,  from  their  dogs. 
A  young  man  is  the  father  of  a  certain  dog,  hut  when  he  is  married  and 
has  a  son,  he  styles  himself  the  father  of  the  boy.  The  women  have  a 
habit  of  rei»x>ving  the  dogs  very  tenderly  when  they  ohserve  them 
fighting.  '  Areyou  not  ashamed/  say  they, '  to  quarre!  with  your  little 
hrother?'»' 

§  172.  This  last  illustration  introduces  us  to  various  se- 
quences  from  the  conception  of  animal-ancestry,  thus  arising 
by  misinterpretation  of  nicknames. 

Animals  must  think  and  understand  as  men  do ;  for  aro 
they  not  derived  from  the  same  progenitors  ?  Hence  the 
belief  of  the  Papagos,  that  in  primeval  days  "  men  and  beasts 
talked  together:  a  common  language  made  all  brethren." 
Hence  the  practice  of  the  Kamschadales,  who,  when  fishing, 
**  entreat  the  whales  or  sea-horses  not  to  overthrow  their 
boats ;  and  in  hunting,  beseech  the  beai-s  and  wolves  not  to 
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hurt  them,''  Hence  the  habit  of  the  Dacotahs,  who  ask 
iiiakef)  to  lie  friendly ;  and  of  whom  Schoolcraft  says — "  1 
have  hcard  ludians  talk  and  reason  with  a  horse,  the  samo 
M  with  a  person."  Hence  the  notion  betrayed  by  the  negro 
atUiiulantH  of  Livingstone,  who  teils  us — "  I  asked  my  men 
wlmt  the  hytt'uaa  were  laughing  at ;  as  they  usually  give  ani- 
iiiuIh  credit  for  a  sharo  of  intelligence.  They  seid  they  were 
laughing  becauBc  we  could  not  take  the  whole  [of  the  ele- 
phunt],  an(!  tluit  they  would  have  plenty  to  eat  as  well  as  we/' 

A  Dccond  Hequence  is  that  auimals,  thus  conceived  as  akin 
to  rriei),  are  ofteu  treated  with  consideration.  The  Chippe- 
wtxH,  thinking  they  will  have  to  encounter  in  the  other  world 
th(5  HpiritH  of  slaiu  animals,  apologized  to  a  bear  for  killing 
hiiri,  uHkod  forgivenesa,  and  pretended  that  an  American  was 
to  lihiUKJ ;  and,  Hiuülarly,  the  Ostyaks,  after  destroying  a  bear, 
cut  od'  hin  heat!,  and  paying  it  "  the  profoundest  respect," 
tull  thu  hmr  thut  the  Kussians  were  his  murderers.  Among 
the  KotjkiüH,  **  the  capturo  of  an  elephant,  tiger,  bear,  wild 
hog,  or  uiiy  Huvuge  wild  beuat,  is  followed  by  a  feast  in  pro- 
|)itiutinu  of  itfl  nmnea."  Kindred  ceromonies  are  performed 
hy  thü  Htiena  of  Cunibodia,  the  Suuiatrans,  the  Dyaks,  the 
Kulürti,  the  Hiumeae,  und  even  the  Aiabs. 

Nutumlly,  m  a  further  aequence,  there  comes  a  special 
regiinl  fur  the  uniinal  which  givea  the  tribal  nanie,  and  is  con- 
rtidtiitiil  H  lehitive.  Aa  the  anceator  conceived  under  the  human 
tinui  in  thought  able  to  work  good  or  ill  to  liis  desceudauts,  so, 
too,  ia  the  anceator  conceived  under  the  brute-form.  Hence 
**  no  Indiuu  truciug  hia  deacent  from  the  spirit  niother  and  the 
grizzly  .  .  .  will  kill  a  gi'izzly  bear."  The  Osages  will  not 
deatroy  the  beaver  ;  believing  themselves  derived  from  it. 
*'  A  tribe  never  eata  of  the  animal  which  is  its  namesake," 
aniriiig  the  Üedtuanaa.  Like  ideas  and  practices  occur  in 
Aiifttniliii  iu  a  leaa  aetiled  form.  "  A  member  of  the  family 
will  iiuvttr  kill  an  aniinul  of  the  species  to  which  his  kobong 
[aiiiiiiul-niiiueHiike]  belonga,  ahould  he  find  it  asleep;  indeed, 
he  alwiiya  killa  it  reluctautly,  and  never  without  aifording  it 
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a  cliance  of  escape."  Joined  with  this  regard  for  the  animal- 
namesake  considered  as  a  relative,  there  goes  belief  in  its 
guardianship ;  and  hence  arises  the  faith  in  omens  derived 
from  birds  and  quadrupeds.  The  ancestor  uuder  the  brüte 
form,  is  supposed  to  be  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  bis 
kiudred ;  and  teils  them  by  signs  or  sounds  of  their  danger. 

§  173.  Do  we  not  in  these  observances-^see  the  beginnings 
of  a  worship  ?  If  the  East  Africans  think  the  souls  of  de- 
parted  Chiefs  enter  iuto  lions  and  render  them  sacred ;  ^^e 
luay  conclude  that  sacredness  will  equally  attach  to  tlie 
animals  whose  human  souls  wei*e  ancestral.  If  the  Congo 
people,  holding  this  belief  about  lions,  think  ''  the  lion  spares 
tliose  whom  he  meets,  when  he  is  courteously  saluted; "  the 
implication  is  that  there  will  arise  propitiations  of  the  beast- 
Chief  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the  tribc.  Prayers  and 
üfferings  may  be  expected  to  -  develop  -  into  a  cult,  aud  the 
auimal-namesake  into  a  deity. 

.  When,  therefore,  among  American  Indians,  whose  habit  of 
naming  after  animals  still  oontinues,  and  whose  legends  of 
animal-progenitors  are  so  specific,  we  find  animals  taking 
rank  as  creators  and  divinities — when  we  read  that  "  '  raven  * 
and  *  wolf '  are  the  names  of  the  two  gods  of  the  Thlinkeets, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  ibunders  of  the  Indian  race ; " 
we  have  just  the  result  to  be  anticipated.  And  when  of 
this  tribe  we  further  read  that  "  the  Eaven  trunk  is  again 
divided  into  sub-clans,  called  the  Frog,  the  Goose,  the  Sea- 
Lion,  the  Owl,  and  the  Salmon,"  while  "  the  Wolf  family 
comprises  the  Bear,  Eagle,  Dolphin,  Shark,  and  Alca ; "  we 
see  that  apotheosis  under  the  animal  form,  follows  the  sanie 
course  as  apotheosis  under  the  human  form.  In  either  case, 
more  recent  progenitors  of  sub-tribes  are  subordinate  to 
the  ancient  progenitors  of  the  entire  tribe. 

Guided  by  these  various  clues  we  may,  I  think,  infer 
that  much  of  the  developed  animal-worship  of  the  ancient 
historic  races,  grew  out  of  this   misinterpretation   of  nick- 

z  2 
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names.  Even  now,  among  partially-civilized  peoples,  the 
re-genesis  of  such  worship  is  shown  us.  In  Ashantee  certain 
of  the  king's  attendants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  praise  him, 
or  "  give  him  names/'  cry  out  among  other  titles — '*  Bore," 
(the  name  of  a  venomous  serpent)  "  you  are  most  beautiful, 
but  your  bite  is  deadly."  As  these  African  kings  ordinarily 
undergo  apotlieosis — as  this  laudatory  title  "  Bore,"  may  be 
expected  to  survive  in  tradition  along  with  other  titles,  and 
to  be  used  in  propitiations — as  the  Zulus,  who,  led  by  another 
Suggestion,  think  dead  men  become  snakes,  distinguish 
certain  venomous  snakes  as  Chiefs;  we  must  admit  that 
from  this  complimentary  nickname  of  a  king  who  became 
a  god,  may  naturally  grow  up  the  worship  of  a  serpent: 
a  serpent  who,  nevertheless,  had  a  human  history.  Simi- 
larly  when  we  ask  what  is  likely  to  happen  from  the 
animal-name  by  which  the  king  is  honoured  in  Madagascar. 
"  God  is  gone  to  the  west — Eadama  is  a  mighty  bull,"  were 
expressions  used  by  the  Malagasy  women  in  their  songs  in 
praise  of  their  king,  who  was  absent  on  a  warlike  expedition. 
Here  we  have  the  three  titles  simultaneously  applied — the 
god,  the  king,  the  bull.  If,  then,  the  like  occun^d  in  ancient 
Egypt — if  the  same  papyrus  which  shows  us  Eameses  II 
invüking  his  divine  ancestor,  also  contains  the  title  "con- 
quering  bull,"  given  to  Rameses  by  the  subjugated — if  we 
find  another  Egyptian  king  called  "  a  resolute  Bull,  he  went 
forward,  being  a  Bull  king,  a  god  manifest  the  day  of  com- 
bats ; "  can  we  doubt  that  from  like  occurrences  in  earlier 
times  arose  the  worship  of  Apis  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  Osiris- 
Apis  was  an  ancient  hero-king,  who  became  a  god,  when, 
according  to  Brugsch,  the  Step-pyramid,  built  during  the  first 
dynasty,  "  concealed  the  bleached  bones  of  bulls  and  the  in- 
scriptions  cbiselled  in  the  stone  relating  to  the  royal  names  of 
the  Apis,"  and,  as  he  infers,  **  was  a  common  sepulchre  of 
the  holy  bulls : "  re-incarnations  of  this  apotheosized  hero- 
king  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  the  bovine  deities  of  the  Hindus 
and  Assyi'ians  similarly  originated  ? 
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So  that  nüsinterpretations  of  metaphorical  titles,  which 
inevitably  occur  in  early  speech,  being  given,  the  rise  of 
animal-worship  is  a  natural  sequence.  Mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  all  yield  nickuames ;  are  all  in  one  place  or 
other  regarded  as  progenitors;  all  acquire,  among  this  or 
that  people,  a  sacredness  rising  in  many  cases  to  adoration. 
Even  where  the  nickname  is  one  of  reproach — even  where 
the  creature  is  of  a  kind  to  inspire  contempt  rather  than 
respect,  we  see  that  Identification  with  the  ancestor  explains 
worship  of  it.  The  Veddahs,  who  are  predominantly  an- 
cestor-worshippers,  also  worship  a  tortoise.  Though  among 
them  the  reasbn  is  not  traceable,  we  find  an  indication  of  it 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Bates,  during  his  Amazon  explorations,  ha<l 
two  attendants  surnamed  Tortoise;  and  their  sumame  had 
descended  to  them  from  a  father  whose  slowuess  had  sug- 
gested  this  nickname.  Here  we  see  the  first  step  towai-ds 
the  formation  of  a  tortoise  tribe;  haviug  the  tortoise  for 
ancestor,  totem,  deity. 

§  174  Some  stränge  facts,  completely  explicable  on  the 
hypothesis  above  set  forth,  may  be  added.  I  refer  to  the 
worship  of  beings  represented  as  half  man  half  brüte. 

If,  in  the  genealogy  of  future  Ashantee  kings,  tradition 
preserves  the  Statement  that  their  ancestor  was  the  veno- 
mous  serpent  "  Bore  " — ^if  there  goes  down  to  posterity  the 
fact  that  "  Bore "  was  a  ruler,  a  law-maker,  an  articulate 
speaking  person — ^if  legend  says  both  that  he  was  a  snake 
and  that  he  was  a  man ;  what  is  likely  to  happen  ?  Im- 
plicitly  believing  his  seniors,  the  savage  wiU  accept  both 
these  assertions.  In  some  cases  he  wiU  sit  down  contentedly 
under  the  contradiction ;  in  others  he  will  attempt  a  com- 
promise.  Especially  if  he  makes  a  graphic  or  sculptured 
effigy,  will  he  be  led  to  unite  the  incongruous  characters  as 
best  he  can — will  produce  a  figure  partly  human,  partly 
reptilian.  It  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  ifMalagasy 
stories  and  songs  teil   of  the  conquering  Kadama  as  ''a 
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raighty  bull,"  as  a  king,  as  a  god,  development  of  tlie  result- 
ing  cult,  joined  with  development  of  the  plastic  arts,  will  end 
in  a  representation  of  the  god  Eadama  either  as  a  man,  or  as 
a  bull,  or  as  a  buU-headed  man,  or  as  a  creature  having  a 
l)0vine  body  with  a  human  head. 

In  another  manner  does  misinterpretation  of  metapliors 
suggest  this  type  of  deity.  Ancestors  who  survive  in  legends 
under  their  animal-names,  and  of  whom  the  legends  also 
eay  that  they  took  to  wife  certain  ancestors  bearing  either 
different  animal-names  or  human  names,  will  be  supposed  to 
have  had  offspring  combining  the  attributes  of  both  parents. 
A  passage  from  Bancroft's  account  of  the  Aleutians  shows  us 
the  initial  stage  of  such  a  belief. 

'*  Soroe  say  that  in  the  beginning  a  Bitch  inhabited  Unalaska,  and 
that  a  great  Dog  swam  across  to  her  from  Kadiak  ;  from  which  pair  the 
human  race  have  sprung.  Others,  naming  the  hitch-mother  of  their 
nice  Mahakh,  describe  a  certain  Old  Man,  called  Iraghdadakh,  who 
came  from  the  north  to  visit  this  Mahakh.  The  result  of  this  visit  was 
the  birth  of  two  creatures,  male  and  female,  with  such  an  extraordinary 
roixing  up  of  the  elements  of  nature  in  them  that  they  were  each  half 
man  half  fox." 

Now  such  a  legend,  or  such  a  one  as  that  of  tlie  Quichös  con- 
cerning  the  descent  of  mankind  fVom  a  cave-dwelling  woman 
aud  a  dog  who  could  transform  himself  into  a  handsome 
youth,  or  such  a  one  as  that  of  the  Dikokamenni  Kirghiz, 
who  say  they  are  descended  "from  a  red  greyhound  and  a 
certain  queen  with  her  forty  handmaidens,"  can  hardly  fail 
to  initiate  ideas  of  Compound  gods.  Peoples  who  advance  far 
enough  to  develop  their  rüde  effigies  of  ancestors  placed  on 
graves,  into  idols  inclosed  in  temples,  will,  if  they  have 
traditions  of  this  kind,  be  likely  to  represent  the  Creators  of 
tlieir  tribes  as  dog-headed  men  or  human-faced  dogs. 

In  these  two  allied  ways,  then,  the  hybrid  deities  of  semi- 
civilized  peoples  are  explicable.  The  Chaldeans  and  Babylo- 
nians  had  in  common  their  god  Nergal,  the  winged  man-lion, 
and  also  Nin,  the  fish-god — a  fish  out  of  which  grew  near  its 
head  a  human  head,  and   near  its  tail  human  feet    The 
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adjacent  Philistines,  too,  Lad  their  kindred  god  Dagon,  shown 
with  the  face  and  Lands  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Then  in  Assyria  there  was  the  winged  man-buil,  representa- 
tive  of  Nin ;  and  in  Phcenicia  there  was  Astarte,  sometimes 
represented  as  partially  Imman  and  partially  bovine.  Egypt 
had  a  great  variety  of  tliese  Compound  siipernatural  beings. 
In  addition  to  the  god  Ammon,  figured  as  a  man  witli  a  ram*s 
head,  Horus,  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  the  goddesses  Muth  and 
Hathor  with  that  of  a  lion  and  that  of  a  cow,  Thoth  with  that 
of  an  ibis,  T3rphon  with  that  of  an  ass,  and  brute-headed 
demons  too  numerous  to  mention ;  we  have  the  various 
sphinxes,  which  to  a  lion's  body  unite  the  heads  of  men, 
of  rams,  of  hawks,  of  snakes,  etc.  We  have  also  more 
involved  Compounds ;  as  winged  mammals  with  hawks*  heads, 
and  winged  crocodiles  with  hawks'  heads.  Nay,  there  was 
one  named  8ak,  which,  says  Wilkinson,  "united  a  bird,  a 
quadniped,  and  a  vegetable  production  in  its  own  person." 
The  explanation  is  evident.  We  have  seen  that  to  the  late 
king  of  Ashantee  both  "  lion "  and  "  Snake  "  were  given 
as  names  of  hononr;  and  the  multiplication  of  names  of 
lionour  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Egyptians. 

§  175.  To  abridge  what  remains  of  this  exposition,  I  will 
merely  indicate  the  additional  gi'oups  of  supporting  facts. 

The  Egyptians,  whose  customs  were  so  persistent  and 
whose  ancestor-worship  was  so  elaborate,  show  us,  just  where 
we  might  expect  them,  all  the  results  of  this  misinterpre- 
tation.  They  had  clans  whose  sacred  animals  differed,  and 
who  regarded  each  other's  sacred  animals  with  abhorrence  : 
a  fact  pointing  to  an  early  stage  when  these  animals  gave  the 
names  to  chiefs  of  antagonistic  tribes.  Animal-naming  con- 
tinued  down  to  late  periods  in  their  history :  after  their  kings 
liad  human  proper  names,  they  still  had  animal-names  joined 
with  these.  The  names  of  some  of  their  sacred  animals  wei*e 
identical  with  those  given  in  honour.  They  embalmed 
animals  as  they  embalmed  men.  They  had  animal-gods ; 
they  had  many  kinds  of  hybrid  gods. 
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Whcre  we  find  most  dominant  the  practice  of  naming 
after  animalß,  and  where  there  resnlt  these  legends  of 
descent  from  animals  and  regard  for  them  as  divinities,  we 
also  find  developed  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  legends  about 
animal-agency  in  human  afiairs.  As  Bancroft  says  concern- 
ing  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  States — "  Beasts  and  birds  and 
fishes  fetch  and  cany,  talk  and  act,  in  a  way  that  leaves  even 
^sop's  heroes  in  the  shada"  Numerous  such  facts  answer 
to  the  hypothesis. 

The  hypothesis  explains,  also,  the  cases  in  which  the  order 
of  geuesis  is  inverted.  "  The  Salish,  the  Nisquallies,  and  the 
Yakimas  ...  all  hold  that  beasts,  fishes,  and  even  edible 
roots  arö  desceuded  from  human  Originals."  Clearly  this  is  a 
conception  which  the  misinterpretation  of  nicknames  may 
originate.  If  "the  Bear"  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe 
whose  dceds  were  preserved  in  tradition,  the  alternative  in- 
terpretations  might  be  that  he  was  the  bear  from  whom 
men  descended,  or  that  he  was  the  man  from  whom  bears 
descended.  Many  of  the  metamorphoses  of  classic  mythology 
probably  thus  originated,  when  the  human  antecedents, 
eithcr  of  pai*entage  or  adventures,  were  so  distinct  as  to  nega- 
tive the  opposite  view. 

Of  course  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  bexjomes  com- 
prehensible ;  and  its  developments  no  longer  look  so  gror 
tesque.  Where  a  man  who  had  several  animal-names  was 
spoken  of  in  this  legend  as  the  eagle  and  in  that  as  the  wolf, 
there  would  result  the  idea  that  he  was  now  one  and  now 
the  other;  and  from  this  Suggestion,  unchecked  credulity 
might  not  unnaturally  elaborate  the  belief  in  successive 
transformatious. 

Stories  of  women  who  have  bome  animals,  similarly  fall 
into  their  places.  The  Land-Dyaks  of  Lundu  consider  it 
\vrong  to  kill  the  cobra,  because  "  one  of  their  female  an- 
cestors  was  pregnant  for  seven  years,  and  ultimately  brought 
forth  twins — one  a  human  being,  the  other  a  cobra."  The 
Batavians  "  belicve  that  women,  when  they  are  delivered 
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of  a  cLild,  are  frequently  at  the  same  time  delivered  of  a 
young  crocodile  as  a  twin."  May  we  not  conclude  that 
twins  of  whom  one  gained  the  nickuame  of  the  crocodile, 
gavo  rise  to  a  legend  which  originated  this  monstrous  belief  ? 
If  the  Tise  of  animal-names  preceded  the  use  of  human 
proper  names — if,  when  there  arose  such  proper  names,  these 
did  not  at  first  displace  the  animal-names  bat  were  joined 
with  them — if,  at  a  still  later  stage,  animal-names  feil  into 
disuse  and  the  conventional  sumames  became  predominant ; 
.  then  it  seems  inferable  that  the  brute-god  arises  first,  that 
the  god  half-brute  and  half-human  belongs  to  a  later  stage, 
and  that  the  anthropomorphic  god  comes  latest.  Amid  the 
entanglements  due  to  the  mixtures  of  mythologies,  it  is 
difficult  to  show  this ;  bat  there  seems  reason  for  suspecting 
that  it  has  been  so  among  peoples  who  originally  practised 
animal-naming  extensively. 

§  176.  We  conclude,  then,  that  in  three  ways  is  the  primi- 
tive man  led  to  identify  the  animal  with  the  ancestor. 

The  other-self  of  the  dead  relative  is  supposed  to  come 
back  occasionllay  to  his  old  abode:  how  eise  is  it  possible 
for  the  survivors,  sleeping  there,  to  see  him  in  their  dreams  ? 
Here  are  criatures  which  commonly,  unlike  wild  creatures  in 
general,  come  into  houses — come  in,  too,  secretly  in  the 
night.  The  implication  is  clear,  That  snakes,  which  espe- 
cially  do  this,  are  tlie  rcturned  dead,  is  inferred  by  peoples  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America:  the  haunting  of  houses  being 
the  common  trait  of  the  kinds  of  snakes  reverenced  or 
worshipped ;  and  also  the  trait  of  certain  lizards,  insects,  and 
birds  similarly  regarded. 

The  ghost,  sometimes  re-visiting  the  house,  is  thought  also 
to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  corpse.  Creatures 
found  in  caves  used  for  burials,  hence  come  to  be  taken 
for  the  new  shapes  assumed  by  departed  souls.  Bats  and 
owls  are  conceived  to  be  winged  spirits;  and  from  them 
arise  the  ideas  of  devils  and  angels. 
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Lastly,  and  chiefly,  comes  that  identification  of  the  animal 
with  the  ancestx)r,  which  is  caused  by  interpreting  meta- 
phorical  names  literally.  Primitive  speech  is  unable  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  distinction  between  an  animal  and  a 
person  named  after  that  animaL  Hence  the  confusion  of  the 
two ;  hence  the  regard  for  the  animal  as  progenitor ;  hence 
the  growth  of  a  worship.  Besides  explaining  animal-gods, 
this  hypothesis  accounts  for  sundry  anomalous  beliefs — ^the 
divinities  half-brute,  half-human  ;  the  animals  that  talk,  and 
])Iay  active  parts  in  humau  affairs;  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis,  etc. 

By  modification  upon  modification,  leading  to  complica- 
tions  and  divergences  withont  limit,  evolution  brings  into 
being  products  extremely  unlike  their  germs;  and  we  here 
have  an  instance  in  this  derivation  of  animal-worship  from 
tlie  propitiation  of  ghosts. 

Note.— Some  liave  condudod  that  animal-worship  originates  from 
f  otemifim  :  a  totom  being  an  animal,  plant,  or  inorganic  object,  chosen  as  a 
rlistinctiTe  symbol  bj  a  tribe  or  bj  a  man.  Among  some  peoples,  indiTiduals, 
led  bj  signs,  fix  on  partioular  animals  as  guardians ;  and  thereaftertreat  them 
n«  sarred.  It  is  assumed  that  tribal  totems  hare  originated  in  sinular  acts  of 
flolibcrate  ohoice;  and  that  in  each  case  the  belirf  in  descent  from  the 
nnimnl,  plant,  orother  objcct  chosen,  originates  subsequentlj. 

This  hjpoihcsis  inverts  the  facts :  belief  in  descent  is  priBiarj  and  totemism 
1«  BcoondtLTj,  Boubtlcvs  there  an  Cttses,  in  which  individual  sa vages  fix  on 
sj»ecial  objects  as  their  totems ;  bat  this  no  more  proves  that  totemism  thus 
firose,  than  does  the  fixing  on  a  ooat  of  arms  bj  a  wealthT  trader  proTe  that 
lieraldic  distinctions  were  at  the  outset  cstablished  bj  deliberate  selections. 

Tbe  totem-theorj  incidentallj  propounds  a  problem  more  difficult  than  that 
which  it  professes  to  solre.  It  raises  the  question — Whj  did  there  occur  so 
purelj  gratuitous  an  act  as  that  of  fixing  on  a  symbol  for  the  tribe  ?  That 
bj  one  tribe  out  of  multitudes  so  stränge  a  whim  might  be  displajed,  is 
credible.  But  that  bj  tribes  unallied  in  tjpe  and  scattered  throughout  the 
World,  there  should  have  been  independentlj  adopted  so  odd  a  practice  is 
incredible. 

Not  onlj  is  the  hypothesis  untenable  as  impljing  a  result  without  % 
comprehensible  cause,  bat  it  is  untenable  as  being  at  rariance  with  the 
nature  of  the  primitive  mind.  The  sarage  inTents  nothing,  initiates  notbing. 
lle  simplj  does  and  believes  whaterer  bis  senion  taught  him ;  and  he 
df^viates  into  anjthing  new  unintont ionall j.  An  hjpothesis  which  assumot 
t  hc  oontrary  is  out  of  court. 
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§  177.  Whetmer  produced  by  fasting,  fever,  liysteria,  or 
insanity,  any  extreme  excitement  is,  by  savage  and  semi- 
civilized  peoples,  ascribed  to  a  possessing  spirit :  this  we  saw 
in  §§  123 — 31,  Similar  is  the  interpretation  of  an  unusiial 
mental  State  caused  by  a  nervous  stimulant.  It  is  thought 
tliat  a  superuatural  being,  contained  in  the  solid  or  liquid 
swallowed,  produces  it. 

Speaking  of  opium-eaters,  Vamböry  says — "Wliat  sur- 
prised  me  most  was  that  tliese  wretched  people  were  regarded 
as  eminently  religious,  of  whom  it  was  thouglit  that  from 
their  love  to  God  and  the  Prophet  they  had  become  mad, 
and  stupefied  themseives  in  order  that  in  their  excitcd  State 
they  might  be  nearer  the  Beings  they  loved  so  well."  So, 
too,  the  Mandingoes  intoxicate  themseives  to  enter  into 
relation  with  the  godhead :  the  accompanying  belief  being 
that  the  exaltation  experieneed  is  a  divine  inspiration.  This 
was  the  view  definitely  expressed  by  the  Arafura  (Papuan 
Isländer)  who,  when  told  about  the  Christian  God,  said — 
"  Then  this  God  is  certainly  in  your  arrack,  for  I  uever  feel 
happier  than  when  I  have  drimk  plenty  of  it." 

May  we  not  hence  expect  certain  derivative  beliefs  respect- 
ing  plants  wliich  yield  intoxicating  liquors  ?  Obviously ; 
and  our  search  for  them  will  not  be  fruitless. 

§  178.  As  a  typical  case  may  be  taken  the  worship  of 
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tbe  Soma.  This  plant,  represented  as  growing  in  certain 
mountains,  as  gathered  by  moonlight,  and  as  drawn  with 
ceremonies  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  was  crushed  between 
stones,  and  its  juice  expressed  and  filtered.  Wlien  fermented, 
the  juice  (in  some  places  described  as  sweet)  produced  an 
intoxicating  liquor  which  was  drunk  by  the  devotees,  who, 
judging  from  the  words,  "  a  rishi,  a  drinker  of  the  Sbma," 
were  of  the  priestly  class.  The  exhilarating  effects  of  the 
beverage  were  attributed  to  inspiration  by  a  supematural 
being,  who  was  therefore  lauded  and  adored.  In  his  essay 
on  the  subject,  partly  translated  by  Dr.  Muir,  Windisch- 
mann describes  the  Soma  as  "the  höhest  offering  of  the 
ancient  Indian  worship"  (ii,  471);  or,  as  Muir  says,  "the 
rishis  had  come  to  regard  Soma  as  a  god,  and  apparently  to 
be  passionately  devoted  to  his  worship."  Here,  from  the 
Sanscrit  Texts  of  the  latter  writer,  are  passages  showing  the 
genesis  of  the  belief.  First  may  be  placed  some  implying 
the  exaltation  caused  by  the  fermented  Soma-juice, 

Big  Veda  vi,  47,  3.  "  This  [soma]  when  drunk,  stimulates  my  Speech 
[or  hymn]  ;  this  called  forth  the  ardent  thought"  (iii,  264). 

R.  V.  ix,  25,  5.  "The  ruddy  Soma,  generating  h3rmii8,  with  the 
{jowers  of  a  poet "  (iii,  265). 

B.  V.  viii,  48,  3.  "  We  have  drunk  the  soma,  we  have  become  im- 
mortal,  we  have  entered  into  Hght,  we  have  known  the  gods  "  (iii,  265). 

Not  only  the  rishis  are   inspired  by  Soma,  but  also  their 

deities.     "The  gods  drink  the   offered  beverage,"  and  are 

"  thrown  into  a  joyous  intoxication."     Indra  "  performs  his 

great  deeds  under  its  influence."     It  is  said — "  We  summon 

his  soul  [that  of  Varuna]  with  Soma."     Elsewhere  the  con- 

tained  supematural  being  is  addressed  personally. 

R.  V.  ix,  110,  7.  "  The  former  [priests]  having  strewed  the  sacred 
grass,  ofifered  up  a  hymn  to  thee,  O  Soma,  f or  great  strength  and  food  " 
(iii,  223). 

R  V.  ix,  96,  11.  •*  For  through  thee,  O  pure  Soma,  cur  wise  fore- 
fathers  of  old  performed  their  sacred  rites  "  (iii,  222). 

R.  V.  ix,  96,  18.  "Soma,  rishi-miuded,  rishi-maker,  bestower  of 
good,  matter  of  a  thousand  songs,  the  leader  of  sages  "  (iii,  251). 
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How  literal  was  tlie  belief  that  by  a  draught  of  soma  the 

drinker  became  possessed,  is  proved  by  the  prayer — '*  Soma 

.  .  .  do  thou  enter  into  us,  füll  of  kindness."    And  then, 

showing  how  the  resulting  mental  power  was  regarded  as  a 

divine  afflatus,  we  have  the  passage  in  R  V.  ix,  97,  7 — 

"  Ultering,  like  Uöanas,  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  the  god  (Soma) 

deelares  the  births  of  the  gods."     Other  passages,  along  with 

this  deification  of  the   Soma,  join  the  belief   that  he  is 

present  in  the  beverage  partaken  of  alike  by  the  other  gods 

and  by  men.     Instance,  in  R  V.  ix,  42,  2,  the  words — "  This 

god,  poured  forth  to  the  gods,  with  an  ancient  hymn,  purifies 

with  his  stream."     Further,  there  are  implied  identifications 

of  this  supematural  being  with  a  once-living  person.     One 

of  the  less  specific  in  E.  V.  ix,  107,  7,  runs — "  A  rishi,  a  sage, 

intelligent,  thou  (Soma)  wast  a  poet,  most  agreeable  to  the 

gods."     In   other  places  his  identity  is  more  specifically 

stated.     Thus,  in  the  Taittirlya  Brähmana,  ii,  3,  10,  1,  it  is 

Said — "Prajäpati  created  king  Soma.     After  him  the  three 

Vedas   were   created."      And  still    more    specific  are    the 

legends  which  describe  king   Soma  as   having  wives,  and 

narrate  his  disagreenients  with  some  of  them.     Much  more 

exalted,  however,  is  the  character  elsewhere  given  to  him, 

"  He  is  iramortal,  and  confers  immortality  on  gods  and  men;" 

"  the  Creator  and  father  of  the  gods ; "  "  king  of  gods  and 

men."     Yet  along  with  this  ascription  of  supreme  divinity 

goes  the  belief  that  he  is  present  in  the  Soma-juice.     Here 

is  a  passage  combining  all  the  attributes : — 

B.  y.  iz,  96,  5  and  6.  '*  Soma  is  purified  ;  he  who  is  the  generator  of 
hymns,  of  Dyaus,  of  PritbivI,  of  Agni,  of  SOrya,  of  Indra,  and  of  Vishnu. 
Soma,  who  is  a  brähmän-priest  among  the  gods  (or  priests),  a  leader 
among  the  poets,  a  rishi  among  sages,  a  buifaio  among  wild  beasts,  a 
falcon  among  vultures,  an  axe  amid  the  forests,  advances  to  the  filter 
with  a  sound  "*  (iii,  266). 

The  origin  of  these  conceptions  dates  back  to  a  time  when 
the  Aryan  races  had  not  widely  diverged ;  for  like  concep- 
tions occur  in  the  Zend-Avesta.   Though  instead  of  Soma,  the 
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iiame  there  used  is  Haoma,  there  is  so  general  an  agreement 
as  to  show  identity  of  the  plant  and  of  the  worship.  Win- 
dischmann  says  the  Haoma  is  "  not  a  plant  only,  but  also  a 
powerful  deity ; "  and  also  tliat  "  in  both  works  (Zend-Avesta 
and  llig  Veda)  the  conceptions  of  the  god  and  the  sacred 
jiiice  blend  wonderfuUy  with  each  other." 

That  certain  plants  yielding  intoxicating  agents  are  there- 
fore  supposed  to  contain  supernatural  beings,  is  a  eonclusion 
supported  by  other  instances — that  of  the  vine  being  one. 
Speaking  of  Soma  as  "  the  Indian  Dionysus,"  Dr.  Muir 
quotes  from  the  Bacchce  of  Euripides  certain  passages  show- 
ing  analogous  conceptions,    Of  Dionysus  it  is  said  :— 

'*  lle  discovered  and  introduced  among  men  the  liquid  draught  of  the 
grape;  which  puts  au  end  to  the  sorrows  of  wretched  mortals  '*  (v,  260). 

*'  Ue,  born  a  god,  is  poured  out  in  iibations  to  goda  "  (v,  260). 

"  Aud  this  deity  is  a  prophet.  For  Bacchic  exciteihent  and  raving 
liave  in  them  much  prophetic  power.  For  when  this  god  entera  iu 
force  into  the  body,  he  causes  those  who  rave  to  foreteil  the  future  ^' 
(iii,265). 

Tliat  the  facts  are  to  be  thus  interpreted  is  shown  by  cer- 
tain allicd  but  less  developed  beliefs  found  elsewhere.  In 
l'eru,  tobacco  "  has  been  called  the  sacred  herb  " — a  uervous 
Stirn ulant  was  regarded  with  reverence.  Similarly  with 
another  plant  which  has  an .  iuvigorating  efifect,  coea.  "  Tho 
Teruvians  still  look  upon  it  [coca]  with  feelings  of  supersti- 
tious  veneration.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas  it  was  sacrificed 
to  the  Sun,  the  Huillac  Umu,  or  high  priest,  chewing  the 
leaf  during  the  ceremony."  Among  the  Chibchas,  too,  hayo 
\  (coca)  was  used  as  an  inspiring  agent  by  the  priests ;   and 

\  certain  people  chewed  and  smoked  tobacco  to  pioJuce  the 
"^^s^ower  of  divination.  In  North  Mexico,  a  kindred  notion  is 
inplied  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  natives  "  have  a  great 
veneration  for  the  hidden  virtues  of  poisonous  plants,  and 
believe  that  if  they  crush  or  destroy  one,  some  härm  will 
happen  to  them."  And  at  the  present  time  in  the  Philippine 
IsUmdSf  the  Ignatius  beun,  wliich  contaius  strychnia  and  is 
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used  OS  a  medicine,  is  worn  as  au  amulet  and  held  capable  of 
miracles.* 

§  179.  The  attribution  to  a  plant  of  a  human  personality, 
and  the  consequent  tendency  towards  worsliip  of  the  plant, 
has  other  origins.     Here  is  one  of  them. 

In  §  148,  after  giving  some  extracts  from  the  cosmo- 
gony  of  the  Amazulu,  including  the  Statement  that  Unku- 
lunkulu,  their  creator,  descended  from  a  reed,  or  a  bed  of 
reeds,  I  cited  the  interpretation  of  Bp.  Callaway :  re- 
marking  that  we  should  hereafter  find  a  more  natural  one. 
This  more  natural  one  is  not  derivable  from  traditions  fur- 
nished  by  the  Amazulu  alone;  but  comparison  of  their 
traditions  with  those  of  neiglibouring  races  discloses  it. 

Already  it  has  been  showu  that  in  South  Africa,  as  in 

*  As  a  corollary  from  this  group  of  beliefs,  let  me  here  add  a  possible 
explanation.     Causing  mental  exaltation,  Soma  is  described  in  the  Yed.c 
hjmns  as  giving  knowledge.     We  have  the  expressions — "  Soma  of  incom- 
pai-able  wisdom ;  "  "  the  ruddj  Soma  "  has  **  the  understanding  of  a  sage ; " 
**  we  have  drunk  the  Soma,  .  .  .  we  liave  entered  into  light."      Bj  im- 
plication,  then,  the  Som^  is  called,  if  not  a  "  tree  of  knowledge,"  still,  a 
plant  of  knowledge.   Further,  the  Soma  is  said  to  have  given  life  to  the  gods ; 
and  the  rejoieing  statcment  of  the  rishis  is — "  We  have  drunk  the  Soma,.  wo 
have  become  immortal."   As  the  source  of  an  enUvening  beverage  the  Soma  is 
thus  a  "  tree  of  life ;"  and  how  naturuUj  such  a  notion  results  from  the  effect 
of  a  nervous  stimulant,  is  shown  to  us  bj  the  calling  alcoliol  eau  de  vie,   Now 
with  these  facta  join  the  fact,that  where  the  supply  of  a  valued  commodit  j  is 
•mall,  a  superior  person  naturally  forbids  consumption  of  it  bj  inferiors — the 
conquered,  slaves,  subjects.    Thus  in  Peru,  the  nervous  stimulant  eoca,  or 
euca,  was  limited  to  the  rojal  ola&s  :  "only  the  Ynea  and  his  relations,  and 
•ome  Curocas,  to  whom  the  Ynca  extended  this  favour,  were  allowed  to  eat 
the  herb  cailed  cuca"    We  here  discern  a  probable  niotive  for  interdicting 
the  uso  of  a  plant  from  the  fruit  or  juice  of  wliich  a  stimulant  producing 
mental  exaltation  is  obtained — a  moti?e  much  more  comprehensible  than  is 
the  desire  that  subject  beings  should  contiuuo  to  confound  good  and  evil,,^^ 
oertain  ancient  legend  is  thus  rendercd  comprehensible.     (Sinco  t^  was 
written  I  find  that  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Assjrians,  figured  in  their  sculp«  ' 
tures,  is  considered  by  archseologists— having  no  hyputhesis  to  justify — to 
itepresent  the  paltn-trec ;  and  witli  this  identification  we  may  join  the  fact 
that  even  still,  in  «ome  regions,  an  iitoxicating  drink  is  made  by  fermcnting 
{)alm-juice.) 
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other  parts  of  the  world,  stories  obviously  descending  from 
ancestral  troglodytes,  refer  to  caves  as  places  of  creation. 
Instances  before  given  may  be  supported  by  others.  Re- 
specting  the  Bechuanas,  Moffat  says — 

'*  Morimo  [the  native  name  for  a  god]  as  well  as  man,  with  all  tbe 
different  species  of  animals,  came  out  of  a  hole  or  cave  in  the  Bakone 
country,  to  the  north,  where,  say  they,  their  footmarks  are  still  to  be 
Seen  in  the  indurated  rock,  which  was  at  that  time  sand." 

Again,  the  beliefs  of  the  Basutos  are  thus  given  by  Casalis : — 

**  A  legend  says  that  both  men  and  animal»  came  out  of  the  bowels 
öf  the  earth  by  an  immense  hole,  the  opening  of  which  was  in  a  cavem, 
and  that  the  animals  appeared  first.  Another  tradition,  more*generaUy 
received  among  the  Basutos,  is,  that  man  sprang  up  in  a  marshy  place, 
where  reeds  were  growing." 

And  now  observe  the  unexpected  way  in  which  these  two 

traditions  of  the  Basutos  are  reconciled  with  one  another,  as 

well  as  with  the  traditions  of  the  Bechuanas  and  the  Ama- 

zulu.   Here  is  a  passage  from  Arbousset  and  Daumas : — 

**  This  spot  is  very  celebrated  amongst  the  Basutos  and  the  Lighoyas, 
not  only  because  the  lüahis  of  the  tribes  are  there,  but  because  of  a 
certain  mythos,  in  which  they  are  told  that  their  ancestors  came  origin- 
ally  from  that  place.  There  is  there  a  cavem  surrounded  with  marsh 
reeds  and  mud,  whence  they  believe  that  they  have  all  proceeded." 

So  that  these  several  Statements  refer  to  the  same  place — 

the  place  where  Unkulunkulu  "  broke  off  in  the  beginning  ** 

— ^where  he  "  broke  off  the  nations  from  Uthlanga  "  [a  reed] 

-where  the  tribes  separated  (the  word  used  meaus  literally 


to  separate).     And  while  in  some  traditions  the  cave  became 

dominant,  in  others  the  surrounding  bed  of  reeds  was  alone 

recollected.     Men  came  out  of  the  reeds — men  descended 

\  from  reeds — men  descended  from  a  reed  ;  became  one  form 

of  the  legend. 

iö'  Among  the  Amazulu  there  seems  no  resulting  worship  of 

V'che  reed ;  and  as,  worshipping  their  ne^tr  ancestors,  they  do 

not  worship  their  remotest  ancestor  Unkulunkulu,  it  is  con- 

sistent  that  they  should  not  worship  the  plant  whence  he  is 

Said  to  have  proceeded.    Another  South  African  race,  how- 

ever,   worship   a   plant   similarly   regarded   as   an   original 
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F  Minestor.     Of  the  Damaras,  Galtoii  teils  iis  "  a  trec  is  sup- 

posed  to  be  the  uuiversnl  pro^uuitor,  two  of  whifh  divide 

the  honoiir  "  (Anderesoa  saya  tiiere  are  aeveml),     Elsewhere 

he  adda — "\Ve  passed  a  magntficeiit  tree.     It-waa  the  parent 

of  all  the  Üamaraa.  ,  .  .  The    savages   danced  round  and 

round  it  in  great  delight."     In  auotlier  jilace  he  thus  gives 

the  Damara  crecd : — "  In  the  beginning  tif  ihiiigs  tbere  was 

a  tree,  .  .  .  and  ont  of  thia  tree  carae  TJamaraa,  Bushnien, 

oxen,  and  zebras.  .  .  ,  The  tree  gave  birtli  to  everytliing  eise 

that  lives."     Unconnected  with    anything  further,  thia  ap- 

pears  to  be  an  unaücountable  belief.      But  a  clue  to  the 

origin  of  it  is  yielded  by  the  foUowiiig  note  in  Ändersson's 

.  Ngami.      "  In  my  journtiy  to  the  Lake  Ngami,  ...  I  ob- 

I  served   whole   foreats  of  a  apecies  of  tree  calied  Omumbo- 

I  pombongft,  the  auppoaed  prageiiitor  of  the   Damaras."     If, 

'  now,  we  make  the  reasonable  supposition  that  thcse  tribes 

desconded  from  a  people  who  lived  in  foiests  of  auch  trees 

,   (and  low  types,  aa  Veddalis,  Juänga,  and  wild  tribes  in  the 

I  interior  of  UoEneo,  are  foreat-dwellers),  we  may  infer  that  a 

L  oonfusiun  like   that   between   a   reed   and  a   bcd   of  reeds, 

I  originated  thia  notion  of  deacent  from  a  tree. 

Tlie  iiiference  drawn  from  theae  two  allied  cases  migbt 

Ibe  queationable  were  it  unsupported;   but  it  is  supported 

I  by  the  iiit'erence  from  a  much  ati-onger  caae.     Bastian  teils 

1  that  the  Congoese  proper,  accordiug  to  their  traditions, 

I  hgve  Sprung  from  trees ;   aod  we  are  also  told   that  "  ths 

l  forest  from  which  the  reiguing  faiutly  of  Congo  originated, 

L  was   afterwarda   an   object   of    veneratioa   to   the   nativea." 

[  fiere,  theu,  emergence  from  a  forest  is  obviously  confoundod 

ith  descent  from  trees ;  and  there  is  a  consequent  yjtjm-wop- 

ifaip  both  of  the  fore.tt  and  of  its  component  tree :  individual 

s  of  the  speuies  being  planted  in  their  niarket-places. 

On  recalling  the  before-named   fact,  that  even   Sanscrit 

indiscriiuinately   sppties    to    tbe    same   process   the   words 

bakiiig  and  begetting;  we  sholl  not  doubt  that  an  inferior 

i  will  tail  to  niaintaiu  in  tradition  the  distinction 
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between  emcrging  from  a  forest  of  trees  of  a  certain  kind 
and  emergiug  from  a  certain  kind  of  tree.  Doubt,  if  any 
remains,  will  disappear  when  we  come  to  sundry  analogous 
cases  of  confusion  between  a  locality  whence  the  race  came, 
and  a  conspicuous  object  in  that  locality,  which  so  becomes 
the  supposed  parent  of  the  race. 

§  180.  Before  passing  to  the  third  origin  of  plant-worship, 
which,  like  the  tliird  origin  of  animal-worship,  is  linguistic, 
I  must  remind  the  reader  of  the  defects  of  language  con- 
ducing  to  it,  and  exemplify  some  others. 

According  to  Palgrave,  "the  colours  green,  black,  and 
brown  are  habitually  confounded  in  common  Arabic  par- 
lance/'  Hunter  says  "Santali,  being  harren  of  abstract 
terms,  has  no  word  for  '  time.' "  The  Eamschadales  have 
*'  but  one  term  for  the  sun  and  the  moon,"  and  have  "  scarcely 
any  names  for  fish  or  birds,  which  are  merely  distinguished 
by  the  moon  in  which  they  are  the  most  plentifuL"  Such 
instances  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  undeveloped  speech 
cannot  express  the  distinction  between  an  object  and  a 
person  named  after  it 

But  here  let  us  observe  that  this  inference  need  not  be 
left  in  the  form  of  an  implication  :  it  may  be  directly  drawn. 
In  early  stages  of  linguistic  progress  there  can  exist  no  such 
word  as  name ;  still  less  a  word  for  the  act  of  naming.  Even 
the  ancient  Egyptian  language  had  not  risen  to  the  power  of 
expressing  any  difference  between  "  My  name  "  and  "  I  name 
or  call."  Understood  in  the  abstract,  the  word  name  is  a 
Symbol  of  Symbols.  Before  a  word  can  be  conceived  as  a 
name,  it  must  be  thought  of  not  simply  as  a  sound  associated 
with  a  certain  object,  but  it  must  be  thought  of  as  having: 
the  ability  to  remind  other  persons  of  that  object;  and 
then  this  general  property  of  names  must  be  abstracted 
in  thought  from  many  examples,  before  the  conception 
of  a  name  can  arise.  If  now  we  remember  that  in  the 
languages  of  inferior  r^^^^es  the  advances  in  generalizatiou 
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and  abstraction  are  so  slight  that,  while  there  are  words 
for  particular  kinds  of  trees,  there  is  no  word  for  tree,  and 
that,  as  among  the  Damaras,  while  each  reach  of  a  river  has 
its  special  title,  there  is  none  for  the  river  as  a  whole,  much 
less  a  word  for  river ;  or  if,  still  better,  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  Cherokees  have  thii-teen  vcrbs  to  express  wa.4iing 
different  parts  of  the  body  and  different  things,  but  no  word 
for  washing,  dissociated  from  the  part  or  thing  washed ;  we 
shaU  see  that  social  life  must  have  passed  through  sundry 
stages,  with  their  accompanying  steps  in  linguistic  progress, 
before  the  conception  of  a  name  became  possible. 

Inductive  justification  is  not  wanting.  Unfortunately,  in 
most  vocabulädries  of  the  uncivilized,  travellers  have  given 
US  only  such  equivalents  for  our  words  as  they  contain: 
taking  no  note  of •  the  words  we  possess  for  which  they  have 
no  equivalents.  There  is-  not  this.  defect,  however,  in  the 
vocabularies  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  A.  de  Söepstorff.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  tribes  in  Great  Nicobar,  in  Little 
Kicobar,  in  Teressa,  and  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  have  no 
words  corresponding  to  our  word  name.  . 

The  inference,  then,  is  inevitable.  If  there  is  no  word  for 
name,  it  is  impossible  for  the  uarrators  of  legends  to  express 
the  distinction  between  a-  person  and  the  object  he  was 
named  after.  The  results  of  the  confusion  we  have  now  to 
observe  in  its  relations  to  plant- worship. 

§  181.  By  the  Tasmaniaiis,  "  the  names  of  men  and  women 
were  taken  from  natural  objects  and  occurrences  around,  as, 
for  instance,  a  kangaroo,  a  gum-tree,  snow,  hau,  thunder,  the 
wind."  Among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India  the  like  occurs : 
"  Cotton  "  and  "  White  Cotton  "  are  names  of  persons  among 
the  Karens.  Similarly  in  North  America.  Among  Catlin's 
portraits  occur  those  of  "The  Hard  Hickory"  a  S^neca 
warrior,  Pshan-shäw  ("  the  Sweet-scented  grass  ")  a  Riccarr^e 
girl,  Sh^e-de-a  ("  Wild  Sage ")  a  Pawneepict  girl,  Mong- 
öhöng-shaw   ("the  Bending  Willow")    a    Püncah  woman. 

2  A  2 
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And  in  South  America  it  is  the  sama  The  Arawäks  have 
individuals  known  as  "  Tobacco/'  '*  Tobacco-leaf,"  "  Tobacco- 
flower ; "  and  by  the  ancient  Peruvians  one  of  the  Yncas  was 
called  "  Sayri,"  a  tobacco-plant. 

On  joining  with  these  facts  the  fact  that  by  the  Pueblos, 
one  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  they  are  divided  is  called 
the  "Tobacco-plant  race,"  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  an 
effect  of  this  naming  after  plants.  Associated  as  this  clan  of 
Pueblos  is  with  other  clans  named  after  the  bear,  the  prairie« 
wolf,  the  rattle-snake,  the  hare,  which  have  severally 
descended  from  men  called  after,  and  eventually  identified 
with,  these  animals,  the  "  Tobacco-plant  race  "  has  doubtless 
descended  from  one  who  was  called  after,  .and  eventually 
identified  with,  the  tobacco-plant.  In  üke  manner  the 
'*  ßeed-grass  race,"  of  these  same  people,  may  be  concluded 
to  have  had  a  kindred  derivation ;  as  also,  among  the  tribes 
of  the  river  Isdnna,  the  "  Mandiocca  "  raca 

Now  if  an  animal  regarded  as  original  progenitor,  is  there- 
foro  reverentially  treated;  so,  too,  may  we  expect  a  plant- 
ancestor  will  be :  not,  perliaps,  so  conspicuously,  since  the 
|>owers  of  plants  to  afi'ect  the  fates  of  human  beings  are  less 
conspicuous.  But  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  certain 
plants  is  likely  thus  to  originate,  and  to  generate  quasi" 
religious  observances. 

A  converse  misinterpretation  must  here  be  noted.  Already 
we  have  seen  (§  175)  that  by  the  Salish,  the  Nisquallies,  the 
Yakimas,  not  only  birds  and  beasts,  but  also  edible  roots  are 
supposed  to  have  had  human  ancestors;  and  the  way  in 
which  misconstruction  of  names  might  lead  to  this  suppo- 
sition  was  indicated.  But  there  exists  a  habit  more  specially 
conducing  to  beliefs  of  this  class.  With  various  peoples  it  is 
customary  for  the  parent  to  take  a  name  from  the  child,  and 
to  be  known  after  its  birth  as  father  or  mother  of  So-and-so : 
ui  instance  was  given  in  §  171,  and  the  Malays  and  Dyaks 
fumish  others.  Now  if  the  child  has  either  an  animal-name 
or  a  plant-name,  the  literal   rendering  in  tradition  of  the 
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Statement  that  a  certain  man  was  "  tlie  father  of  the  turtle," 
or  a  certain  woman  "  the  mother  of  maiite,"  would  lead  to  tUe 
belief  tlmt  this  animul  iir  ttiis  plant  had  a  human  progenitor. 
In  8ome  cases  a  figui-ative  iise  of  tlieae  names  of  parenlhood, 
leada  in  a  still  stranger  vr&y  to  tlie  saiue  error,  and  to  many 
kiodi-ed  errors.  An  individual  is  legarded  as  the  producer, 
or  generator,  of  some  attribute  by  which  be  or  she  is  dis- 
tiuguislied  ;  and  is  hence  called  tJie  parent  of  that  attribute. 
For  example,  Mason  teils  ua  of  tlie  Karens — 

"  When  the  child  growü  np,.  aiid  develope  any  particiilar  trait  of 
E  eharacter,  Üie  frienda  give  it  anotlier  name,  with  '  falber '  or  '  mother 
r  ktUched  to  it.  Tbiu,  a  bay  is  very  quick  to  work,  and  he  is  luuued 
' Father  of  sw'dtnefa'  11  he  is a.  good  ghot  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  be  ia 
called  'Fatberof  shooting.'  When  a  girl  is  ulever  to  ccmtrive,  she  ia 
uamed  '  Motber  of  coutrivance.'  If  ab«  be  ready  to  talk,  abe  become» 
'  Mother  of  talk.'  Sonietimea  the  name  is  giveD  from  tbe  peraonoi 
^pearaace.  Thua  a  very  white  girl  is  called' Mother uf  «hitecotton  ;' 
oiul  onotber  of  au  elegant  form  ia  named  '  Uother  of  the  pheasant.' " 

Tbe  Arabs  have  a  like  habit.     Here  tben  we  bave  kinds 
nf  names  which,  mieunderetood  in  after  times,  may  initiate 
beliefs  in  the  human  aucestry  not  only  of  plants  and  animala, 
I  bat  of  other  tbings. 


S  1S2.  Ad  indirect  proof  that  the  attribution  of  spiritB  to 
'  plants,  and  the  resulting  plant-worship,  have  arisen  in  one  or 
other  of  the  ways  sliown,  must  be  added. 

Did  plant-worship  arise  from  an  alleged  primeval  fetioh- 
ism — were  it  one  of  tbe  auimistic  interpretations  said  to  resnlt 
from  the  teudency  of  nndeveloped  minds  to  aacribe  duality  to 
all  objects ;  tbere  would  be  no  explanation  of  the  conceived 
shape  of  the  plont-spirit  The  savage  tiiinks  of  tbe  other-self 
of  a  man,  woman,  or  chüd,  aa  like  the  man,  woman,  or  chibi, 
in  figure.  If,  then,  the  couception  of  plant-spirits  were,  as 
alleged,  setjiient  upon  an  original  auimism,  preueding  and  not 
eucceeding  the  gboat-theory,  plant-spirita  ought  to  be  con- 
ceived as  plant-shapeil ;  and  they  onght  to  be  conceived  aa 
bavirig  olher  attribules  like  tliose  of  phints.      Xothing  of  the 
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kind  is  founcL  They  are  not  su]^sed  to  have  any  plant- 
characters ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  many  characters 
unlike  those  of  plants.     Observe  the  fkcts. 

In  the  East  there  are  stories  of  speaking  trees :  to  the 
indwelling  doubles  is  attributed  a  faculty  which  the  trees 
themselves  have  not.  The  Congo-people  place  calabashes 
of  palm-wine  at  the  feet-of  their  »sacred  trees,  lest  they 
shoiüd  be  thirsty :  they  ascribe  to  them  a  liking  not  shown 
by  trees,  bat  treat  them  as  they.  do.their  dead.  In  like 
manner  the  statement  quoted  by  Sir  J.  Lnbbock  from  Old«* 
field,  who,  at  Addacoodah,  saw  fowls.;and  many  other  things 
suspended  as  offerings  to  a  gigantic  tree  ;rthe  statement  of 
Mr.  Tylor,  who,  to  an  ancient  cypress  in  Mexico,  found 
attached  by  the  Indians,  teeth  and.  locks  öf.'häir  in  great 
numbers;  the  statement  of :  Sunter  that' onoeiia  year,  at 
Beerbhoom,  the  Santals  "  make  simple«  offerings  to  a  ghost 
who  dwells  in  a  Bela-tree;"  uüite  to  show  that  not  the 
tree,  but  the  resident  being,  is*  propitiated ;  and  that  this 
has  characters  utterly  nnlike  those  of  a  tree,  and  completely 
like  those  of  a  human  being.  Further,  in  some  Egyptian 
wall-paiutings,  female  forms  are  represented  as  emerging 
from  trees  and  dispensing  blessings. 

Still  more  conclusive  is  the  direct  evidence.  The  Sarawak 
people  believe  men  are  sometimes  metamorphosed  into  trees ; 
and  Low  further  says  that  the  Land-Dyaks  venerate  certain 
plants,  building  small  bamboo  altars  near  them,  to  which  is 
placed  a  ladder  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  spirits  to  the 
offerings,  consisting  of  food,  water,  etc.,  placed  on  the  altar 
on  festive  occasions.  Equally  specific  is  the  conception  of 
the  Iroquois.  By  them  the  spirit  of  com,  the  spirit  of  beans, 
the  spirit  of  squashes,  ''  are  supposed  to  have  the  forms  of 
beautiful  females :  *'  recalling  the  dryads  of  classic  mythology, 
who,  similarly  conceived  as  human-shaped  female  spirits, 
were  sacrificed  to  in  the  same  ways  that  human  spirits  in 
general  were  sacrificed  to.  And  then,  lastly,  we  have  the 
lact  that  by  the  Santals  these  spirits  or  ghosts  are  individu« 
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alized.  At  their  festivals  the  separate  families  "  dance  around 
the  particular  trees  which  they  fancy  their  doinestic  lares 
chiefly  haunt." 

Harmonizing  with  the  foregoing  interpretations,  these  facts 
are  incongruous  with  the  animistic  interpretation. 

§  183.  Plant- worship,  then,  like  the  worship  of  idols  and 
animals,  is  an  aberrant  species  of  ancestor- worship — a  species 
somewhat  more  disguised  extemally,  but  having  the  same 
internal  nature.  Though  it  develops  in  three  di£ferent 
directions,  there  is  but  ono  origin. 

The  toxic  excitements  produced  by  certain  plants,  or  by 
extracts  from  them,  or  by  their  fermented  juices,  are  classed 
with  other  excitements,  as  caused  by  spirits  or  demons. 
Where  the  Stimulation  is  agreeable,  the  possessing  spirit, 
taken  in  with  the  drug,  is  regarded  as  a  beneficent  being — a 
being  sometimes  identified  with  a  human  original  and  gradu« 
ally  exalted  into  a  divinity  who  is  lauded  and  prayed  to. 

Tribes  that  have  come  out  of  places  characterized  by 
particular  trees  or  plants,  unawares  change  the  legend  of 
emergence  from  them  into  the  legend  of  descent  from  them  : 
words  fitted  to  convey  the  distinction  not  being  oontained  in 
their  vocabularies.  Hence  the  belief  that  sach  trees  are  their 
ancestors  ;  and  hence  the  r^aid  for  them  as  sacred. 

Further,  the  naming  of  individuals  after  plants  becomes  a 
cause  of  oonfumon.  Identification  of  the  two  in  tradition 
can  be  prevented  only  by  the  use  of  verbal  qualifications  that 
are  impossible  in  rüde  languages ;  and  from  the  imchecked 
identification  there  arise  ideas  and  sentiments  respecting 
the  plant-ancestor,  allied  to  those  excited  by  the  animal- 
ancestor  or  the  ancestor  figured  as  human. 

Thus  the  ghost-theory,  supplying  us  with  a  key  to  other 
groups  of  superstitions,  supplies  us  with  a  key  to  the  super- 
stitions  constituting  this  group — superstitions  otherwise  im- 
plying  gratuitous  absurdities  which  we  may  not  legitimately 
ascribe  even  to  primitive  juen. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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§  184.  Undek  this  title  which,  literally  interpreted,  Covers 
the  subject-matters  of  the  last  two  chapters,  but  which,  as 
oonventionally  used,  has  a  narrower  meaning,  it  remains  to 
deal  with  superstitious  beliefis  conceming  the  more  oon- 
spicuous  inorganic  objects  and  powers. 

If  not  prepossessed  by  other  theories,  the  reader  will  anti- 
cipate  parallelism  between  the  genesis  of  these  beliefe  and  the 
genesis  of  Uiose  already  dealt  with.  That  their  derivation  is 
whoUy  unlike  all  derivations  thns  far  traced,  will  seem  im- 
probable. He  will,  indeed,  see  tliat  some  of  the  reasons  for 
identifying  the  adored  object  with  a  departed  human  being, 
no  longer  apply.  Sun  and  Moon  do  not  come  into  the  old 
home  or  haunt  the  burial-Gave,  as  certain  animab  do ;  and 
therefore  cannot  for  this  reason  be  r^arded  as  spirits  of  the 
dead.  Seas  and  mountains  have  not,  in  common  with 
certain  plauts,  the  trait  that  parte  of  them  when  swallowed 
produce  nervous  exaltation ;  and  ascription  of  divine  natures 
to  them  cannot  thus  be  accounted  for.  But  there  remain, 
as  common  causes,  the  misinterpretation  of  traditions  and 
the  misinterpretation  of  names.  Before  dealing  with  these 
linguistio  souroes  of  N^ture-worship,  let  me  poiut  out  a 
further  imperfection  in  undeveloped  speech  which  oo^ 
o^H)mte3  with  the  other  imperfectiona^ 
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In  the  Personal  RecoUections  of  3frs,  SomerviJle,  she  says 
that  her  little  brother,  on  seeing  the  great  metcor  of  1783, 
exciaimed,  "O,  Mamma,  there's  the  moon  rinnin'  awa.** 
This  description  of  an  inorganic  motion  by  a  word  rightly 
applied  only  to  an  organic  motion,  illustrates  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Speech  used  by  children  and  savages.  A  child's  vocabu- 
lary  consists  mainly  of  words  referring  to  those  living  beings 
which  chiefly  affect  it;  and  its  Statements  respecting  non* 
living  things  and  motions,  show  a  lack  of  words  free  from 
implications  of  vitality.  The  Statements  of  uncivilized  men 
are  similarly  chaxacterized.  The  inland  negroes  who  accom- 
panicd  livingstone  to  the  we^t  coast,  and  on  their  retum 
narrated  their  adventures,  described  their  arrival  at  the  sea 
by  the  words — **  The  world  said  to  us  '  I  am  finished  ;  there 
IS  no  more  of  me.'"  Like  in  form  and  like  in  implication 
were  the  answers  given  to  a  correspondent  who  was  in 
Ashantee  during  the  late  war. 

"  I  exciaimed, '  We  ongbt  to  be  at  Beiilah  by  now,  surely.  But  what's 
that  ? '  The  answer  came  from  our  guide.  *  That^  aar,  plenty  of  water 
live,  bimeby  we  walkee  croea  him.'  'Where's  Beulah,  then?'  'Oh, 
Beolah  live  other  aide  him  big  hilL' " 

So,  too,  is  it  with  the  remark  which  a  Bechuana  chief  made  to 
Casalis — *"  One  event  is  always  the  son  of  another,  .  .  .  and 
we  must  never  forget  the  genealogy."  Tlie  general  tnith 
that  the  poorer  a  language  the  more  metaphorical  it  is,  and 
the  derivative  trath  that  being  first  developed  to  express 
human  afiGurs,  it  carries  with  it  certain  human  implications 
when  extended  to  the  world  around,  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  even  still  our  word  "  to  be "  is  traced  back  to  a 
word  meaning  "  to  breatha**  Manifestly  this  dcfect 

in  early  speech  conspires  with  the  defects  we  have  already 
observed,  in  favouring  personalization«  If  anything  raises 
Ihe  suspicion  that  an  iuoi^nic  masa  was  once  a  human 
b^g,  or  is  inhabited  by  the  ghost  of  one,  the  necessity 
of  using  words  implying  life,  fostei-s  the  suspicion.  Taken 
alonCi  this  defect  has  probably  little  inÜuence.    Though  a 
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fetichistic  System  logically  elaborated,  may  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion  that  boiling  water  is  alive;  yet  I  see  no  evidence 
that  the  child  who  remarks  of  tlie  boiling  water  that  ''  it 
says  bubble,  bubble,"  is  led  by  the  use  of  the  word  **  says  " 
to  believe  the  water  a  living  being ;  nor  is  there  any  indica- 
tion  that  the  negix)  who  represeuted  the  Earth  as  saying 
*  I  am  fiiiished,"  therefore  conceived  the  Earth  as  a  speaking 
creature.  All  we  can  safely  say  is  that,  given  personali- 
zations  otherwise  caused,  and  the  use  of  these  life-implying 
words  will  confirm  tliem.  In  the  case  of  Nature-worship, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Animal-worship  and  Plant-worship,  the 
misleading  beliefs  due  to  language,  take  their  rise  from 
positive  Statements  accepted  on  authority,  and  unavoidably 
misinterpreted. 

Yet  another  cause  of  misinterpretation  is  the  extremely 
variable  use  of  words  in  undeveloped  speech,  and  consequent 
Wide  differences  of  Interpretation  given  to  them.  Here  is 
a  passage  from  Krapf  which  well  exemplifies  this : — 

*'  To  the  question,  what  precise  meaning  the  Wanika  attach  to  the 
ward  Mulungu  ?  one  tsaid  that  Multmgu  was  thunder ;  some  thought 
it  meant  heaven,  the  visible  sky  ;  some,  again,  were  of  opinion  that 
Mulungu  was  the  beiiig  who  caused  diseases  ;  whilst  others,  however, 
still  held  fast  to  a  feeble  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  expressed  by 
tliat  word.  Some,  too,  believe  that  every  man  becomes  a  Mulungu 
after  death." 

Now  when  we  are  also  told  that  Mulungu  is  the  name 
applied  by  the  East  Africans  to  their  king — when  we  find 
that  the  same  word  is  employed  to  mean  thunder,  the  sky, 
the  Chief  man,  an  ordinary  ghost,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
personalization  of  the  great  natural  objects  and  poweis,  is 
not  only  easy  but  almost  inevitable. 

In  thus  foreshadowing  the  conclusion  that  the  worship  of 
conspicuous  objects  and  powers  around,  conceived  as  persons, 
results  from  linguistic  errors,  I  appear  to  be  indicating  agree- 
ment  with  the  mythologists.  But  though  misconstruction 
of  words  is  on  both  hypotheses  the  alleged  cause,  the  mis> 
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construction  is  different  in  kind  and  the  erroneous  course 
of  thought  opposite  in  direction.  The  mythologists  hold 
that  the  powers  of  nature,  at  first  conceived  and  worshipped 
as  impersonal,  come  to  be  personalized  because  of  certain 
characters  iu  the  words  applied  to  them ;  and  that  the 
legends  conceming  the  persona  identified  with  these  natural 
powers  arise  afterwards.  Contrariwise,  the  view  here  held  is 
that  the  human  personality  is  the  primary  element ;  that  the 
identification  of  this  with  somo  natural  power  or  object  is 
due  to  identity  of  name ;  and  that  the  worship  of  this  natural 
power  thus  arises  secondarily. 

That  the  contrast  between  these  two  modes  of  Interpreta- 
tion may  be  clearly  understood,  let  us  take  an  illustration. 

§  185.  All  Winter  the  beautiful  Sunshine,  pursued  by  the 
dark  Storm,  was  ever  hiding  herseif— now  behind  the  clouds, 
now  below  the  mountains.  She  could  not  steal  forth  from 
her  concealment  for  more  than  a  short  time  without  being 
again  chased  with  swift  footsteps  and  loud  thundering  noise ; 
and  had  quickly  to  retreat.  After  many  moons,  however, 
the  Storm,  chasing  less  f uriously  and  seeing  her  more  clearly, 
became  gentler ;  and  Sunshine,  gainiug  courage,  from  time  to 
lime  remained  longer  visible.  Storm  failing  to  capture  by 
ptMuit,  and  softened  by  her  charms,  made  milder  advances. 
FinaQy  came  their  union«  Then  the  Earth  rejoiced  in  the 
moist  Warmtfa ;  and  from  them  were  bom  plants  which 
covered  its  surface  and  made  it  gay  with  flowers.  But  every 
autumn  Storm  begins  to  frown  and  growl;  Sunshine  flies 
from  him ;  and  the  pursuit  begins  again. 

Supposing  the  TMmanians  had  been  found  by  us  in  a 
semi-civilized  State  with  a  mythology  containiug  some  such 
legend  as  this,  the  unhesitating  Interpretation  put  upon  it, 
after  the  method  now  accepitedi  would  be  that  the  observed 
effects  of  mingled  sunshine  and  9konn  were  thus  figuratively 
expressed ;  and  that  the  ultimate  it$>^resenution  of  Sunshine 
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and  Storm  as  persona  who  once  lived  on  the  Earth,  was  due 
to  the  natural  mytiiopoeie  tendency,  which  took  its  direction 
from  the  genders  of  the  words. 

Contrariwise,  how  would  such  a  supposed  Tasmanian 
legend  be  explained  in  pursuance  of  the  hypothesis  here 
set  forth  ?  As  already  shown,  birth-names  among  uncivilized 
races,  taken  from  the  incidents  of  the  moment,  often  refer  to 
the  time  of  day  and  the  weather.  Catlin  gives  us  portraits 
of  Ojibbeway  Indiana  named  "The  Driving  Cloud,"  "The 
Moonlight  Night/'  "  The  Hall  Storni."  Among  names  which 
Mason  enumerates  as  given  by  the  Karens,  are  ''  Evening/' 
*'  Moon-rising/'  etc.  Hence  there  is  nothing  anomalous  in 
the  fact  that  '*  Ploo-ra-na-loo-na/'  meaning  Sunshine,  is  the 
name  of  a  Tasmanian  woman ;  nor  ia  there  anything  anoma- 
lous in  the  fact  that  among  tlie  Tasmanians  ^'Hail/' 
"  Thunder,"  and  "  Wind  "  occur  as  names,  as  they  do  among 
the  American  Indiana  as  shown  by  CatUn'a  portraita  of 
"  The  Koaring  Thunder,"  "  The  Eed  Thunder,"  "  The  Strong 
Wind,"  "The  Walking  Eain."  The  inference  here  drawn« 
therefore,  harmonizing  with  all  preceding  inferencea,  is  that 
the  initial  step  in  the  genesia  of  such  a  myth,  would  be  the 
naming  of  human  beings  Storm  and  Sunshine ;  that  from  the 
confusion  iiievitably  arising  in  tradition  between  them  and 
the  natural  agents  having  the  same  names,  would  result  thia 
personalizing  of  these  natural  agents,  and  the  ascription  to 
them  of  human  origins  and  human  adventures :  the  legend, 
once  having  thus  germinated,  being,  in  succeasive  generationa, 
elaborated  and  moulded  into  fitness  with  the  phenomena. 

Let  US  now  consider  more  dosely  which  of  these  two 
hypotheses  is  most  congruoua  with  the  lawa  of  mind,  and 
with  the  facta  aa  varioua  racea  preaent  them« 

§  186.  Human  intelligence,  civilized  and  aavage,  in 
common  with  intelligence  at  large,  proceeds  by  the  classing 
of  objects,  attributes,  acts,  each  with  its  kind.  The  very 
natiire  of  intelligence,  then,  forbids  the  aasumption  that 
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primitive  men  will  gratuitously  class  iinlike  things  as  akin 
to  one  another.  In  proportion  as  the  unlikeness  is  great 
must  there  be  great  resistance  to  putting  them  in  the  same 
group.  And  if  things  whoUy  unallied  are  bracketed  as  of  the 
same  nature,  some  strong  mental  bias  must  furnish  the 
needful  coercive  force. 

What  likeness  can  we  find  between  a  man  and  a  mountain  ? 
Save  that  they  both  consist  of  matter,  scarcely  any.  The 
one  is  vast,  the  other  relatively  miniite ;  the  one  is  of  no 
definite  shape,  the  other  symmetrical;  the  one  is  fixed,  the 
other  locomotive ;  the  one  is  cold^  the  other  warm ;  the  one 
is  of  dense  substance,  the  other  quite  soft;  the  one  has 
little  internal  structure  and  that  irregulär,  the  other  is 
elaborately  structured  intemally  in  a  definite  way.  Hence 
the  classing  of  them  in  thought  as  akin,  is  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  thought ;  and  nothing  but  unlimited  faith  can  cause 
a  belief  in  their  alleged  relationship  as  progenitor  and 
progeny.  There  are,  however,  misinterpreted  Statements 
which  lead  to  this  belief. 

Eead  first  the  foUowing  passages  from  Bancrof t : — 

**  Ik&nam,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  is  a  power^ul  deity  among  the 
CShinooks,  who  have  a  mountain  named  af ter  him  from  a  beUef  that  he 
there  turned  himself  into  stone." 

"  The  Califomian  tribes  believe  .  .  .  the  Navajos  came  to  Ught  from 
ihe  bowels  of  a  great  mountain  near  the  rirer  San  Juan." 

''The  Citizens  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Tlatelolco  were  wont  to  visit  a 
hül  calied  Cacatepec,  for  they  said  it  was  their  mother.'' 

Of  the  Mexicans  Prescott  writes : — *'  A  puerile  superstition 
of  the  Indians  regarded  these  celebrated  mountains  as  gods, 
and  Iztaccihuatl  as  the  wife  of  her  more  formidable  neigh- 
bour,"  Popocatepetl.  Of  the  Peruvians,  who  worshipped  the 
snow-mountains,  we  read  that  at  Potosi  ''  there  is  a  smaUer 
hill,  very  similar  to  the  former  one,  and  the  Indians  say 
that  it  is  its  sou,  and  call  it  .  .  .  the  younger  Potosi."  Now 
observe  the  clue  to  these  beliefs  furnished  by  Molina.  He 
says  the  principal  hiuica  of  the  Yncas  was  that  of  the  hill, 
Jfiuinacaiiri,  whence  their  ancestors  were  said  to  have  com- 
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laencod  tlieir  journcy.  It  is  described  aa  ^  a  great  figuie  of 
a  man."  **  This  huaca  was  of  Ayar-cachi,  one  of  the  four 
brothera  wlio  were  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  cave  at 
Tainpu."  And  a  prayer  addressed  to  it  was : — "  O  Hnana- 
cauri !  onr  father,  may  f  ,  .  thy  son,  the  Ynca,  always 
i'jtain  bis  youth,  and  grant  that  he  may  prosper  in  aU  he 
undertakes.    And  to  ua,  thy  sons,"  etc. 

One  way  in  which  a  mountain  comes  to  be  worshipped  as 
ancestor,  is  here  made  manifest.  It  is  the  place  whence  the 
race  came,  the  sonrce  of  the  race,  the  parent  of  the  race :  the 
distinctions  implied  by  the  different  woids  here  nsed  being, 
in  rüde  languages,  inexpressible,  Either  the  early  progeni- 
tors  of  a  tribe  were  dwellers  in  caves  on  the  mountain ;  oi 
the  mountain,  marlciug  conspicuously  the  elevated  r^on  they 
migrated  from,  is  identified  as  the  object  whence  they  sprang. 
\Ve  find  this  connexion  of  ideas  elsewhere.  Yarious  peoples 
of  India  who  have  spread  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  lower 
lands,  point  to  the  snowy  peaks  as  the  other  world  to  which 
their  dead  retum.  Among  some,  the  traditional  migration 
has  l>ecome  a  genesis,  and  has  originated  a  worship.  Thus 
tbc  Santals  regard  the  eastem  Himalayas  as  their  natal 
region ;  and  Hunter  teils  us  that  "  the  national  god  of  the 
Santals  is  Märaug  Buru,  the  great  mountain/'  who  is  "  the 
divinity  who  watched  over  their  birth,"  and  who  "  is  invoked 
with  bloody  offerings." 

When  we  remember  that  even  now  among  ourselves,  a 
Scotch  laird,  called  by  the  name  of  bis  place,  is  verbally 
identified  with  it,  and  miglit  in  times  when  language  was 
vague  have  readily  become  confounded  in  l^end  with  the 
high  stronghold  in  which  he  lived ;  when  we  remember,  too, 
that  even  now,  in  our  developed  language,  the  word  "de- 
scend "  means  either  Coming  down  from  a  higher  level  or 
Coming  down  &om  an  ancestor,  and  depends  for  its  interpre- 
tation  on  the  context ;  we  cannot,  in  presence  of  the  above 
facts,  doubt  tliat  mountain-worship  in  some  cases  arises  from 
mistaking  the  traditional  source  of  the  race  for  the  tradi- 
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Üonal  parentage  of  the  race.  This  interpretation  strengtliens, 
and  is  strengthened  by,  a  kindred  Interpretation  of  tree- 
woTship  given  in  the  last  chapter. 

There  is  another  possible  linguistic  cause  for  coneeptions  of 
this  kind.  "  Mountain  "  and  "  Great  Mountain  "  are  used  by 
primitive  men  as  names  of  honour :  the  king  of  Pango-Pango 
(Samoa)  is  thus  addressed.  Elsewhere  I  have  suggested 
that  a  personal  name  arising  in  this  way,  may  have  iuitiated 
tbe  belief  of  the  New  Zealand  chief,  who  clainied  the  neigli- 
bouring  volcano,  Tongariro,  as  bis  ancestor:  such  ancestor 
possibly  faaving  acquired  this  metaphorical  name  as  expres- 
sive of  his  fiery  nature.  One  further  fact  may  be  added  in 
Support  of  the  belief  that  in  sonie  cases  mountain-worsbip 
thus  arises  as  an  aberrant  form  of  ancestor- worship.  Writiug 
of  the  Araucanians,  and  stating  that  ''there  is  scarcely  a 
material  object  which  does  not  furnish  them  with  a  discrimi- 
native  name  "  of  a  faraily,  Thompson  specifies  "  Mountains  " 
as  among  their  family  names. 

§  187.  Save  in  respect  of  its  motion,  which,  however,  is  of 
ntterly  different  character,  the  Sea  has  even  less  in  common 
with  a  man  than  a  mountain  has :  in  form,  in  liquidity,  in 
structurelessness,  it  is  still  more  unlike  a  person.  Yet  the 
Sea  has  been  personalized  and  worshipped,  alike  in  the 
ancient  East  and  in  the  West.  Ärriaga  says  of  the  Peni- 
vians  that  "  all  who  descend  from  the  Sierra  to  the  plains 
worship  the  sea  when  they  approach  it,  and  pull  out  the  hair 
of  their  eyebrows,  and  offer  it  up,  and  pray  not  to  get  sick." 
Whence  this  superstition  ? 

We  have  inferred  that  confusing  the  derivation  from  a 
place  with  the  derivation  of  parenthood,  has  led  to  the 
worship  both  of  mountains  and  of  the  trees  composing  a 
forest  once  dwelt  in.  Ocean-worship  seems  to  have  had,  in 
some  cases,  a  parallel  genesis.  Though  when  we  call  sailors 
"sea-men/*  our  organized  knowledge  and  developed  lan- 
guage  save  us  from  the  error  which  literal  interpretation 
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mi^ht  cauflp.;  yct  a  primitive  pcople  on  whose  shores  there 
arrived  unknown  man  from  an  unknown  Bource,  and  who 
Bpokc  of  thcrn  m  "  men  of  the  sea,"  would  be  very  apt  thus 
U)  ori^innie  a  tradition  dcscribing  them  as  Coming  out  of  the 
Aoa  or  tioing  produced  by  it.  The  change  from  "men  of 
th«  8oa"  to  ''children  of  the  sea"  is  au  easy  one — one 
pnrallcled  by  fi^ures  of  speech  among  ourselves ;  and  from 
tho  nanic  "childrcn  of  the  sea"  legend  would  naturally 
evolvo  a  conccption  of  the  sca  as  generatoror  parent.  Trust- 
wortliy  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  I  cannot 
furnJHh.  Thou^h  concerning  Peruvians,  the  Italian  Benzoni 
«ays — "Tliey  think  that  we  aro  a  congelation  of  the  sea, 
find  havü  boon  nouriBhed  by  the  fix)th ;  "  yet  this  Statement, 
rcuninding  us  of  tho  Ureok  myth  of  Aphrodite,  is  attributed 
to  a  vnrbnl  niinnonntruction  of  bis.  Still  it  may  be  held  that 
by  a  «ava^n  or  scutii-civilized  people,  who  are  without  even 
i\w  idf'a  of  l(\iid8  boyond  tlie  ocean-horizon,  there  can  hardly 
bn  fiM'iiK^d  any  othor  conception  of  marine  invaders,  who 
bav(>  DO  api>ai^'nt  origiu  but  the  ocean  itsell 

11mt  l>clief  in  doscent  from  the  Sea  as  a  progenitor  some- 
liiiinn  arii<08  thn^ugh  misinterpretation  of  individnal  names, 
in  liki^Iy.  Indin^et  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  fact  that  a 
native  relii<rious  reformer  who  appeared  among  the  Iroquois 
alKMit  1800  was  called  "  Handsome  Lake ; "  and  if  "lake" 
may  become  a  proper  name,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
"  oooan  **  may  do  six  There  is  direct  evidence  too ;  namely 
the  statonieut  of  Garcilasso,  already  quoted  in  anotber  con- 
nexion  (§  IG4).  that  the  Sea  was  cktimed  by  some  claus  of 
IVruviuus  as  their  ancestor. 

§  1$&  If  asked  to  instance  a  famüiar  appearance  still  less 
human  in  ics  attributes  tfaan  a  mountain  or  the  sea»  we 
mighc«  attex  reflection.  hit  on  the  one  to  be  next  dealt  with, 
the  Dawn,  as  pejha|>s  the  most  lemote  imaginable :  having 
QoC  er*»n  tan^bility»  nor  detinite  shape,  nor  dnratioiL  Was 
che  primitive  rrtin,  theo^  U\l  by  licgobtie  needs  lo  peisonaliie 
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Dawii?  And,  haviag  personalized  it,  did  he  invent  a 
I  biography  for  it  ?  AlBriaalive  anawera  are  cuiTently  given ; 
I  but  with  very  little  Warrant. 

Treating  of  tbe   dawu-mytli,   Prof.   Mas   Müller,  in  bis 

Zectures  tm  the  Science  of  Lawjuaijt,  takes  first  Saramä  oa  oce 

einbodiment  of  the  dawn.     He  quotea  with  qualified  asseat 

Prof.  Kuhn'a  "  conclusion  that  Saramä  jneant  atonn."     He 

doea  not  douht  that  "  the  root  of  Saramä  is  aar,  to  go."     Ha 

saya : — "  Adraitting  that  Saramä  meaot  originally  the  runner, 

how  does  it  foUow  that  the  nmner  was  meant  for  storm  ? " 

Becognizing  the  fact  that  an  allied  word  meant  wind  aad 

cluiid,  be  alleges  that  this  ia  habitiially  masouline  in  Saa- 

8Crit ;  but  admits  that  if  the  Vedagave  Saramä  the  "  quaütiea 

ofthe  wind"  thia  incongruity  "woiild  be  no  insurmountable 

objection."   He  theo  gjves  Saramä'a  adventures  in  search  of  the 

cows ;  and  saya  it  yielda  no  evideuce  that  Saramä  is  "  repre- 

aentative  of  the  Storni."     After  aaying  that  in  a  hiUer  Version 

of  the  aUtry,  Saramä  is  deactibod  as  "  tbe  dog  of  the  goda  "  eent 

by  ludra  "  to  look  for  the  cows  "^-after  giviiig  from  another 

Bource  tbe  Statements  that  Saramä,  refusing  to  share  the  cows 

^itb  tbem,  aska  tbe  robbers  for  a  drink  of  milk,  retums  and 

tella  a  lie  to  Indra,  is  kicked  by  him,  and  vomits  the  milk, 

Prof.  Max  Müller  givea  his  own  Interpretation.     He  aaya : — 

"Thia  being  nearly  tbe  whole  evidence  on  which  we  mnst  form  onr 

L  opiuion  of  tbe  arigiiiEil  cDnce]jlion  of  Sarooift,  there  can  be  litüe  doubt 

I  that  she  was  meant  for  the  early  dawu,  and  not  für  the  atorm-" 

I  Here,  then,  we  bave  a  sample    of    myth-rendering.     It  18 

agreed  that  the  root  is  aar,  to  go  ;  from  which  one  distin- 

guisbed  plülologist  infers  that  Saramä  meant  the  runner  and 

tberefore  the  storm  (allied  words  meauing  wind  and  cloud) ; 

I  while  auother  diatinguisbed  pbilologist  tlüaka  tlüs  iiiference 

^erroneous.     Saramä  in  the  legend  is  a  woman;  and  in  aome 

Iveraioaa  a  dog.     It  ia,  bowever,  concluded  tbat  ahe  is  tbe 

.,  because  an  epithet  applied  to  her  meana  quick  ;  and 

ULUse  another  epithet  meaas  fortuuate ;  and  becauae  ahe 

bfppeacs   before   InUra;    and  because  of  suudry  metaphois 
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which,  if  C0W8  stand  for  clouds,  may  be  applied  figuratively 
to  mean  the  dawn.  On  the  strength  of  these  vague  agree- 
ments  Prof.  Max  Müller  thinks — 

**  The  myth  of  which  we  have  collected  the  fragments  is  clear  enongh. 
It  is  a  reproduction  of  the  old  story  of  the  break  of  day.  The  bright 
cowB,  the  rays  of  the  son  or  the  rain-clouds — ^for  both  go  by  the  same 
name — have  been  stolen  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  by  the  Night  and 
her  manifold  progeny,"  etc.,  etc. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  discrepancies  and  contradic- 
tions,  and  though  the  root  of  the  name  gives  no  colour  to  the 
Interpretation,  yet  because  of  certain  metaphors  (which  in 
primitive  speech  are  so  loosely  used  as  to  mean  almost  any- 
thing)  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  men  personalized  a  trans- 
itory  appearance  as  unlike  hnmanity  as  can  be  conceived. 

Whatever  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  alternative 
Interpretation,  it  has  facts  instead  of  hypotheses  to  start 
from.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  Dawn  is  a  complimentary 
metaphorical  name  given  to  a  rosy  girl;  though  I  can  give 
no  evidence  of  this.  But  that  Dawn  is  a  birth-name,  we 
have  clear  proof.  Naming  the  newly-bom  from  concurrent 
events,  we  have  seen  to  be  a  primitive  practice.  Of  names 
so  originating  among  the  Karens,  Mason  instänces  "  Harvest/' 
"February,"  "  Father-returned."  As  we  saw  (§  185),  he 
shows  that  times  of  the  day  are  similarly  utilized;  and 
among  the  names  hence  derived,  he  gives  "  Sunrise."  South 
America  supplies  an  instance.  Hans  Stade  was  present  at 
the  naming  of  a  child  among  the  Tupis,  who  was  called 
Koem — ^the  morning  (one  of  its  forefathers  having  also  been 
similarly  named) ;  and  Captain  Burton,  the  editor,  adds  in  a 
notc  that  Co^ma  piranga  means  literally  the  moming-red  or 
Aurora.  Another  case  occurs  in  New  Zealand.  Kangihaeata, 
a  Maori  Chiefs  name,  is  interpreted  "  heavenly  dawn ; " 
("  lightning  of  heaven  "  being  another  Chiefs  name).  If,  then, 
Dawn  is  an  actual  name  for  a  person — ^if  it  has  probably 
often  been  given  to  those  bom  early  in  the  morning;  the 
traditions  concerning  one  of  such  who  became  noted,  would. 
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in  the  mind  of  the  uncritical  savage,  lead  to  identification 
with  the  Dawn ;  and*  the  adventures  would  be  interpreted  in 
such  manner  a&  the-phenomena  of  the  Dawn  made  most 
feasible.  Further,  in  regions' where  this  name  had  been 
bome  either  by  members  of  adjacent  tribes,  or  by  members 
cf  the  same  tribe  living  at  diflferenttimes,  incongruous  gene- 
ologies  and  conflicting  adventures  of  the  Dawn  would  result. 

§  189.  Is  there  a  kindred  origin  for  the  worship  of  Stars  ? 
Can  these  also  become  identified  with  ancestors  ?  This 
seems  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  yet  there  are  facts  justifying 
the  suspicion  that  it  has  been  so. 

The  Jews  regarded  stars  as  living  beings  who  in  some 
cases  transgressed  and  were  punished ;  and  kindred  notions 
of  their  animation  existed  among  the  Greeks.     If  we  ask 
for  the  earlier  forms  of  such  beliefs,  which  now  appear  so 
Strange,  savages  supply  them.    The  Patagonians  say  "that 
the  Stars  are  old  Indians."     *'  In  Fiji  large  '  shooting  stars ' 
are  said  to  be  gods;  smaller  ones,  the  departing  souls  of 
men."    The  Hervey  Islanders   think  that    the    ghosts  of 
warriors  killed  in  battle,  go  to  the  top  of  a  mouutain  and 
"leap  into  the  azure  expanse,  where  they  float  as  spccks, 
Hence  this  elysium  of  the  brave  is  often  caUed  speckland  " 
[i.e,,  star-land :  they  become  stars].     The  South  Australians 
think  "  the  constellations  are  groups  of  children."    "  Three 
Stars  in  one  of  the  constellations  are  said  to  have  been 
formerly  on  the  Earth :  one  is  the  man,  another  his  wife,  and 
the  smaller  one  their  dog ;  and  their  employment  is  that  of 
hunting  opossums  through  the  sky."    The  implication  that 
human   beings  get  into  the  heavens,  recurs  in  the  Tasma- 
nian  tradition  that  fire  was  brought  by  two  black  fellows, 
who  threw  the  fire  among  the  Tasmanians,  and  after  staying 
awhile  in  the  land,  became  the  two  stars,  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Possibly  the  genesis  of  this  story  was  that  the  coupled  lights 
of  these  stars  were  fancied  to  be  the  distant  fires  lighted  by 
these  men  after  they  went  away.     Such  a  conception  occurs 

2  B  2 
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among  the  North  Americans,  who  saj  that  the  Milky  Way  is 
"  the  '  Path  of  Spirits/  '  the  Boad  of  Souls/  wheie  they  travel 
to  the  land  beyond  the  graye,  and  wheie  their  eamp-fires  may 
be  Seen  blazing  as  brighter  stars."  It  harmonizes,  too,  with 
the  still  more  concrete  belief  of  some  North  Americans,  that 
their  medicine-men  have  gone  up  throogh  holes  in  the  sky, 
have  foiind  the  Sun  and  Moon  waUdng  about  there  like 
human  creatures,  have  walked  about  with  them.  and  looked 
down  through  their  peepholes  upon  the  Earth  below. 

Definite  explanation  of  such  ide&s  is  difficult  so  long  as 
we  frame  hypotheses  only ;  but  it  becomes  less  difficult  when 
we  tum  to  the  facts.  These  same  peoples  have  a  l^end 
yielding  us  a  feasible  Solution.  First  noting  that  fiobinsou 
describes  certain  other  Califomians  as  worshipping  for  their 
Chief  god  something  in  the  form  of  a  stufGed  coyote,  read  this 
legend  of  the  Coyote,  ourrent  among  one  of  th^  Califomiau 
tribes — the  Cahrocs.     The  Coyote  was — 

"  80  proud  that  he  determiued  to  have  a  dance  through  heaven  itself, 
having  chosen  as  his  partner  a  certain  star  that  used  to  paas  qoite  cloee 
bj  a  mountain  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time.  So  he  called  out 
to  the  star  to  take  him  by  the  paw  and  they  would  go  round  the  world 
together  for  a  night ;  but  the  star  only  laughed,  and  winked  in  an 
exceaaively  provoking  way  from  time  to  time.  The  Coyote  persisted 
angrily  iu  hia  deiuand,  and  barked  and  barked  at  the  star  all  round 
heaven,  tili  the  twiukling  thing  grew  tired  ol  lus  noise  and  told  him  to 
be  quiet  aud  he  should  be  taken  next  night.  Next  night  the  star  came 
quite  up  close  to  the  olitf  where  the  Coyote  stood,  who  leaping  was  able 
to  catch  on.  Away  they  danced  together  through  the  blue  heavens. 
Fine  uport  it  was  for  a  while  ;  but  oh,  it  grew  Intter  cold  up  there  for  a 
Coyote  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  an  awful  sight  to  look  down  to  where  the 
broad  Klamath  lay  like  a  slack  bow-stiing  and  the  Cahroc  villages  like 
arrow-heada.  Woe  for  the  Coyote  !  his  numb  paws  have  slipped  their 
hold  ou  his  bright  oompanion ;  dark  is  the  partner  that  leads  the  dance 
now,  and  the  uame  of  him  is  Death.  Ten  long  snows  the  Coyote  is  in 
falling,  and  when  he  strikes  the  earth  he  ia '  emaahed  as  flat  as  a  wiUow« 
mat* — Coyotes  must  not  dance  with  stars." 

When  we  remember  that  this  conception.of  the  heavens  as 
resting  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the  mountain  tops,  is  general 
aniüug  thü  unoivilized  and  semi-civilized ;  and  that  access  to 
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tlie  heavens  after  some  such  method  as  the  one  described, 
presents  no  diflSculty  to  the  uncritical  mind  of  the  primitive 
man ;  the  ideDtification  of  stars  with  persons  will  seem  less 
incompreheiisible.  Though  tÜe  ancestral  coyote  meets  with 
a  catastrophe,  like  catastropkes  are  not  necessarily  alleged 
of  other  ancestral  animals  who  thus  get  into  the  heavens. 
Special  hills,  and  special  groups  of  stars  seen  to  rise  from 
behind  them,  being  identified»a6  those  referred  to  in  the 
legends,  the  animal-ancestors  said  tö  have  ascended  may 
become  known  as  constellations.  Here,  at  least,  seenis  a 
feasible  explanation  of  the  stränge  fact,  that  the  names  of 
animals  and  men  were,  in  e€u*ly  times,  given  to  Clusters  of 
Stars  which  in  no  way  suggest  them  by  their  appearances. 

That  misinterpretation  of  proper  names  and  nietaphorical 
titles  has  played  a  part  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  is 
possible;  One  T)f  the  Amazon  tribes  is  called  "  Stars."  Tlie 
uame  of  a  Dyak  chief  is  rendered — "  the  bear  of  Heaven." 
And  in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Tiglath-pileser  is  termed  "  the 
bright  constellation,"  "the  ruling  constellation."  Literal 
acceptance  of  legends  containing  such-  names  Iias,  in  the 
earliest  stages,  probably  lead  to  identification. 

If  ancestors,  animal  or  human,  supposed  to  have  migrated 
to  the  heavens,  become  identified  with '  certain  stars,  there 
result  the  fancies  of  astrology.  A  tribal  progenitor  so  trans- 
lated,  will  be  conceived  as  still  caring  for  his  descendants ; 
while  the  progenitors  of  other  tribes  (when  conquest  has 
united  many)  will  be  conceived  as  unfriendly.  Hence  may 
resnlt  the  alleged  good  or  ill  fortune  of  being  looked  down 
upon  at  birth  by  this  or  that  star. 

§  190.  Supposed  accessibility  of  the  heavens  makes  simi- 
larly  easy  the  identification  of  the  Moon  with  a  man  or 
with  a  woman. 

Sometimes  the  traditional  person  is  believed  to  reside 
in  the  Moon ;  as  by  the  Loucheux  brauch  of  the  Tinneh, 
who,  while  supplicating  him  for  success  in  hunting,  say  that 
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he  "  once  lived  among  them  as  a  poor  ragged  boy."  Mor 
frequently,  however,  there  is  an  alleged  metainorphosis. 
The  Esquimaux  think  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  "  are  spirits  of 
departed  Esquimaux,  or  of  some  of  the  lower  animals ; "  and 
the  South  Australians  believe  that  the  Sun,  Moon,  etc.,  are 
living  beings  who  once  inhabited  the  earth.  Clearly,  then, 
certain  low  races,  who  do  not  worship  the  heavenly  bodies, 
have  nevertheless  personalized  these  by  vagiiely  identifying 
thcm  with  ancestors  in  general.  Biographies  of  the  Moon 
do  not  here  occur;  but  we  find  biographies  among  races 
which  are  advanced  enough  to  keep  up  traditious.  The 
Chibchas  say  that  when  on  Earth,  Chia  taught  evil,  and  that 
Bochica,  their  deified  instruetor, "  translated  her  to  heaven, 
to  become  the  wife  of  the  Sun  and  to  illumiuate  the  nights 
without  appearing  at  daytime  [on  account  of  the  bad  things 
she  had  taught],  and  that  since  then  there  has  been  a  Moon." 
The  Mexican  story  was  that, "  together  with  the  man  who 
threw  himself  into  the  fire  and  came  out  the  Sun,  another 
went  in  a  cave  and  came  out  the  Moon." 

Ilas  identification  of  the  Moon  with  persons  who  once 
lived,  been  caused  by  misinterpretation  of  names  ?  Indirect 
evidence  would  justify  us  in  suspecting  this,  even  were  there 
no  direct  evidence.  In  savage  and  semi-civilized  mythologies, 
tho  Moon  is  more  commonly  represented  as  female  than  as 
male  ;  and  it  needs  no  <juotations  to  remind  the  reader  how 
oftcn,  in  poetry,  a  beautiful  woman  is  either  compared  to  tho 
Moon  or  metaphorically  called  the  Moon.  And  if,  in 
primitive  times,  Moon  was  used  as  a  complimentary  name 
for  a  woman,  erroneous  identification  of  person  and  object, 
naturally  originated  a  lunar  myth  wherever  the  woman  so 
named  survived  in  tradition. 

To  this,  which  is  a  hypothetical  argument,  is  to  be  added 
an  argument  based  on  fact.  Whether  it  supplies  compli- 
mentary names  or  not,  the  Moon  certainly  supplies  birth- 
nanies.  Among  those  which  Mason  eniimerates  as  given 
by  the  Karens,  is  "Füll  Moon."     Obviously,  peoples  who 
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distinguish  children  by  the  incidents  of  their  birth,  using, 
as  in  Africa,  days  of  the  week,  and  as  we  have  seen  in  other 
cases,  times  of  the  day,  will  also  use  phases  of  the  Moon. 
And  since  many  peoples  have  this  custom,  birth-names  derived 
from  phases  of  the  Moon  have  probably  been  common,  and 
subsequent  identifications  with  the  Moon  not  rare. 

And  here  a  significant  correapondence  may  be  noted. 
Birth-names  derived  from  the  Moon  will  habitually  refer  to 
it  either  as  rising  or  setting,  or  eise  as  in  one  of  its  phases 
— ^waxing,  füll,  waning :  a  State  of  the  Moon,  rather  than  the 
Moon  itself,  will  be  indicated.  Kow  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Bubastis,  appears  to  have  been  the  new  Moon  (some  evidence 
implies  the  füll) — at  any  rate  a  phasa  The  symbolization 
of  Artemis  expresses  a  like  limitation ;  as  does  also  that  of 
Selene.  And  in  his  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  Sir 
G.  W.  Cox  teils  HS  that  IS  is  "  pre-eminently  the  homed " 
or  young  Moon ;  while  Pandia  is  the  füll  Moon.  How  do 
these  facts  harmonize  with  the  current  interpretation?  Is 
the  tyranny  of  metaphor  so  great  that,  of  itself,  it  compels 
this  change  of  personality  ? 

§  191.  Naturally,  we  may  expect  to  find  that,  in  common 
with  the  Stars  and  the  Moon,  the  Sun  has  been  personalized 
by  Identification  with  a  traditional  human  being. 

Already  implied  by  some  of  the  above-quoted  Statements 
respecting  the  Moon,  this  is  implied  more  distinctly  by 
Statements  now  to  be  quoted.  TLe  original  parent  of  the 
Gomanches,  like  themselves  but  of  gigantic  stature,  lives, 
they  say,  in  the  Sun.  So,  too,  "  the  Chechemecas  called  the 
Sun  their  father."  Of  the  Olchones,  Bancroft  says — "  The 
sun  here  begins  to  be  connected,  or  identified  by  name,  with 
that  great  spirit,  or  rather,  that  Big  Man,  who  made  the  earth 
and  who  rules  in  the  sky ; "  and  he  also  says  of  the  Tinneh 
that  "  some  of  them  believe  in  a  good  spirit  called  Tihugun, 
'my  old  friend,'  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sun  and  in  the 
moon."    By  the  Salive,  one  of  the  Orinoco  tribes,  the  Sun  is 
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named  "the  man  of  the  Earth  above."     Among  the  less 

civilized  American  peoples,  then,  the  implication  of  original 

existence  on  Earth  and  subsequent  migration  to  the  sky,  is 

general  only.    Their  conception  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 

African  (a  Barotse),  who,  when  asked  whether  a  halo  ronnd 

the  Sun  portended  rain,  replied — "O  no,  it  is  the  Barimo 

(gods  or  departed  spirits)  who  have  called  a  picho ;  don't  you 

see  they  have  the  Lord  (sun)  in  the  centre  ? " :   the  belief 

donbtless  being  that  as  the  rest  of  the  celestial  assemblage 

had  once  been  on  Earth,  so,  too,  had  their  chief.     But  among 

more  advanced  American  peoples,  the  terrestrial  personality 

of  the  Sun  is  definitely  stated : — 

'*According  to  the  Indiana  [of  TIascala]  the  San  was  a  god  so 
leprous  and  sick  that  he  could  not  move.  The  other  gods  pitied  him, 
and  constructed  a  very  large  oven  and  lighted  an  enormous  üre  in  it,  to 
})at  him  out  of  pain  by  killing  him,  or  to  purify  hinL*' 

The  Quich^  tradition  is  that  after  "  there  had  been  no  sun  in 

existence  for  many  years," 

**  the  gods  being  assembled  in  a  place  called  Teotihnacan,  siz  leagues 
from  Mexico,  and  gathered  at  the  time  round  a  great  fire,  told  their 
devotees  that  he  of  them  who  should  first  cast  himself  into  that  fire, 
should  have  the  honour  of  being  transformed  into  a  sun.'' 

There  is  a  legend  concerning  the  aucestor  of  the  cazique  of 

Mizteca,  who, 

'*  shot  there  against  the  great  hght  even  tili  the  going  down  of  the 
same ;  then  he  took  possession  of  all  that  land,  seeing  he  had  grievously 
wounded  the  sun,  and  forced  him  to  hide  behind  the  mountains." 

More  specific  still  is  a  kindred  story  of  the  Mexicans,  form- 
ing  the  seqnel  to  one  above  cited.  When  the  god  who 
became  the  Sun  by  throwing  himself  into  the  fire,  first  rose, 
he  stood  still ;  and  when  the  other  gods  sent  a  messenger 
ordering  him  to  go  on, 

'*  the  Sun  repUed  that  it  would  not  go  on  until  it  had  destroyed  them. 
Both  afraid  and  angry  at  this  nnswer,  one  of  them,  called  Citli,  took  a 
bow  and  three  arrows,  and  shot  at  its  fiery  head  ;  bat  the  Sim  stooped, 
and  thus  avoided  being  hit  The  second  time  he  wounded  its  body,  and 
also  the  third  time.  In  rage,  the  Sun  took  one  of  the  arrows  and  &^ot  at 
Cilli,  Piercing  his  forehead,  and  thus  killing  him  on  the  spot'' 
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Nor  does  tbis  exhaiist  the  cases  which  Mexican  traditions 
fumish.  After  expounding  the  Sun-myths  in  which  lie 
figures,  Waitz  concludes  that  "  Quetzalcoatl  was  originally  a 
man,  a  priest  in  Tula,  who  rose  as  a  religious  reformer  among 
the  Toltecs,  but  was  expelled  by  the  adherents  of  Tezcatlipoca/' 

By  the  mythologists  these  stories,  in  common  with  kindred 
stories  of  the  Aryans,  are  said  to  result  from  personalizations 
figuratively  expressing  the  Sun*s  doings ;  and  they  find  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  men  not  only  gratuitously  ascribed 
Immau  nature  to  the  Sun,  but  gratuitously  identified  him 
with  a  known  man.  Doubtless  the  Mexican  tradition  "  that 
at  one  time  there  were  five  suns ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
did  not  grow  well,  and  the  men  died,"  will  in  some  way  be 
explained  as  harmonizing  with  their  hypothesis.  Here,  how- 
ever,  the  interpretation  adopted,  like  preceding  interpreta- 
tions,  does  not  imply  that  these  legends  grew  out  of  pure 
fictions;  but  that,  however  much  transformed,  they  grew 
out  of  facts.  Even  were  there  no  direct  evidence  that 
solar  myths  have  arisen  from  misapprehensions  of  narratives 
respecting  actual  persons,  or  actual  events  in  human  liistory, 
the  evidence  f  umished  by  analogy  would  Warrant  the  belief. 
But  the  direct  evidence  is  abundant.  In  some  cases  we  are 
left  in  doubt  how  the  supposed  connexion  with  the  Sun 
originated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Damaras,  who  have  "  five  or 
ßix  different  '  eandas  *  or  descents  " — some  '*  who  come  from 
the  sun,"  and  some  "  who  come  from  the  rain ; "  but  in  other 
cases  there  is  an  obvious  clue  to  the  connexion. 

One  source  of  these  solar  myths,  is  the  literal  acceptance 
of  figurative  Statements  concerning  the  quarter  wlience  the 
mce  came.  Already  we  have  concluded  that  emergence 
of  a  people  from  a  forest,  confounded  in  tradition  with 
emergence  from  the  trees  forming  it,  has  led  to  the  worship 
of  trees  as  ancestors ;  and  that  the  story  of  migration  from 
a  diatant  mountain  has  become,  through  defect  of  language, 
changed  into  the  story  of  descent  from  the  mountain  as  a 
progenitor.    The  like  has  happened  with  peoples  who  have 
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migrated  from  a  locality  marked  by  the  Sun.  On  refemng 
to  §  112,  where  are  given  the  ideas  of  various  peoples 
respecting  that  other  world  wlience  their  forefathers  came, 
and  to  which  they  expect  to  retum  after  death,  it  will  be 
Seen  that  its  supposed  direction  is  usually  either  East  or 
West:  the  obvious  cause  being  that  the  places  of  sun- 
rise  and  sunset,  ranging  through  considerable  angles  of  the 
horizon  on  either  eide,  serve  as  general  positions  to  whicli 
more  northerly  and  southerly  ones  are  readily  approximated 
by  the  inaccurate  savage,  in  the  absence  of  definite  marks. 
"  Where  the  Sun  rises  in  heaven,"  is  said,  by  the  Central 
American,  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  his  gods,  who  were  his 
ancestors  (§  149) ;  and  the  like  holds  in  many  cases.  Of  the 
Dinneh  (or  Tinneh),  Franklin  says  each  tribe,  or  horde,  adds 
some  distinctive  epithet  taken  from  the  name  of  the  river,  or 
lakc,  on  whicli  they  hunt,  or  the  district  from  which  they 
last  migrated.  Those  who  come  to  Fort  Chipewyan  term 
themselves  "  Saw-eesaw-dinneh — Indians  from  the  rising 
Sun."  Now  may  we  not  suspect  that  such  a  name  as 
"  Indians  from  the  rising  Sun,"  will,  in  the  legends  of  people 
hrtving  an  undeveloped  speech,  generate  a  belief  in  descent 
from  thtj  Sun  ?  Wc  ourselves  use  the  expression  "  children 
of  1»^'»^;"  we  have  the  descriptive  name  "children  of  the 
mint "  for  a  clan  living  in  a  foggy  locality ;  nay,  we  apply  the 
jihrase  "children  of  the  Sun"  to  races  living  in  the  tropics. 
Much  more,  then,  will  the  primitive  man  in  his  poverty- 
stricken  language,  speak  of  those  Coming  from  the  place 
where  the  Sun  rises  as  "  childi*en  of  the  Sun."  That  peoples 
even  so  advanced  as  the  Peruvians  did  so,  we  have  proof. 

"  The  universal  tradition  pointed  to  a  pUce  called  Paccari-tampu,  as 
the  cradle  or  point  of  origin  of  the  Yncaa  It  was  from  Cuzco,  the 
nearest  point  to  the  sun-rising ;  and  as  the  son  was  chosen  as  the 
pacarisca  [origin]  of  the  Yncas,  the  place  of  their  origin  was  at  first 
assigned  to  Paccari-tampu.  £ut  when  their  conquests  were  extended 
to  the  Collao,  they  could  approach  nearer  to  the  sun,  until  they  beheld 
it  rising  out  of  lake  Titicaca ;  and  hence  the  inland  sea  became  a  aecond 
Iraditional  place  of  royal  origin." 
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When  with  this  we  join  tlie  facts  that  tlie  Yncas,  who  other- 

wise  carried  ancestor-worship  to  so  great  an  extent,  wero 

predominantly  worshippers  of  the  Sun  as  ancestor ;  and  that 

when  the  Ynca  died  he  was  "  called  back  to  the  mansions  of 

his  father,  the  Sun ; "  we  have  Warrant  for  concluding  that 

this  belief  in  descent  from  the  Sun  resulted  from  misappre- 

hension  of  the  historical  fact  that  the  Ynca-race  emerged 

from  the  land  where  the  Sun  rises.     Kindred  evidence  comes 

from  certain  names  given  to  the  Spaniards.     The  Mexicans 

"called  Cortes    the    ofifspring   of    the  Sun;"    and   as   the 

Spaniards  came  from  the  region  of  the  rising  Sun,  we  have  a 

like  cause  preceding  a  like  efiect.     Though  apparently  not 

for  the  same  reason,  the  Panches,  too,  made  solar  heroes  of 

the  Spaniards.      "  When  the   Spaniards  first    entered   this 

kingdom,  the  natives  were  in  a  great  consternation,  looking 

upon  them  as  the  children  of  the  Sun  and  Moon"  says  Herrera  : 

a  Statement   made    in    other  words    of    the   Chibchas   by 

Simon,  and  by  Lugo,  who  teils  us  that  in  their  language, 

"Sud  means  the  Sun,  and  SuS  the   Spaniard.     The   reason 

why  this  word  suS  is  derived  from  sud  is  that  the  ancient 

Indians,  when  they  saw  the  first  Spaniards,  said  that  they 

were  children  of  the  Sun." 

In  this  case,  too,  as  in  preceding  cases,  misinterpretation 

of  individual  names  is  a  factor.     In  the  essay  which  con- 

tained  a  rüde   outline  of  the  argument  elaborated   in  the 

foregoing  chapters,  I   contended   that  by  the   savage   and 

semi-civilized,  "  Sun "  was  likely  to  be  given  as  a  title  of 

honour  to  a  distinguished  man.     I  referred  to  the  fact  that 

such  complimentary  metaphors  are  used  by  poets :  instancing 

from  Henry  VIII  the  expression — "Those   suns   of  glory, 

those  two  lights  of  men  ; "  to  which  I  might  have  added  the 

lines  from  Jviivs  Gcesar — 

**  O  setting  sun, 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night. 
So  in  his  red  blood  Oassius'  day  is  set ; 
The  sun  of  Borne  is  set ! " 

And  I  argued  that  among  primitive  peoples  speaking  more 
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figuratively  than  we  do,  and  greatly  given  to  flattery,  "the 
Sun"  would  probably  be  a  frequent  name  of  laudation. 
Facts  jostifying  tbis  inference  were  not  then  at  band ;  but  I 
can  now  give  severaL  Egyptian  records  furnish  some  of 
them;  as  instance  tbe  address  to  the  Egyptian  king  by 
an  envoy  from  tbe  Bakhten — "Glory  to  thee,  Sun  of  thQ 
Nine  bow  barbarians,  Let  us  live  before  thee ; "  and  then  the 
gfxis  Amen,  Horus  and  Tum,  are  all  identified  with  the  Sun. 
Here,  again,  is  a  sentence  from  Prescott's  Mexico. 

^  The  frank  and  joyous  manners  [of  Alvarado]  made  him  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Tlaacalans  ;  and  his  bright^  open  countenance,  fair 
complexion,  and  golden  locks  gave  him  the  name  of  TancUiuhy  the  Sun." 

The  Perunans  gave  a  modification  of  the  name  to  those 
who  were  mentally  superior ;  as  is  shown  by  the  Statement 
that  they  "  were  so  simple,  that  any  one  who  invented  a  new 
thing  was  readily  recognized  by  them  as  a  ehild  of  the  Sun." 
And  then  we  have  evidence  that  in  these  regions  the  title, 
sometimes  given  in  compliment,  was  sometimes  arrogantly 
assumed.  In  the  historic  legend  of  the  Central  Americans, 
the  Popol  Vtih,  is  described  the  pride  of  Vukub-Cakix,  who 
boasted  that  he  was  Sun  and  Moon. 

Once  more  we  have,  as  a  root  for  a  Sun-rayth,  the  birth- 
name.  Among  the  Karens  occurs  the  name  "  Yellow  Kising 
Sun;"  and  though  Mason  speaks  of  "a  handsome  young 
person  "  as  thus  called,  so  implying  that  it  is  a  compli- 
mentary  name,  yet  considering  that  these  people  use  "  Even- 
ing,"  "  Moon-rise,"  "  Sun-rise,"  "  Füll  Moon,"  as  birth-names, 
it  seem  probable  that  "  Bising  Sun  "  is  a  birth-name.  Catlin*s 
portraits  of  North  Americans  yield  some  good  evidence.  Thero 
is  among  them  an  Esquimaux  man  named  "  the  Bising  Sun," 
which,  as  the  Esquimaux  have  no  chiefs  or  warriors,  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  a  complimentary  name ;  and  there  is  a 
Minatarr(5e  girl  called  "The  Mid-day  Sun,"  which  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  a  title  of  honour  for  a  girl.  Manifestly 
it  would  be  anomalous  were  celestial  incidents  thus  used, 
with  the  exception  of  the  most  strikiug  one. 
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And  now  mark  a  significant  congruity  and  a  significant 
incongruity,  parallel  to  those  we  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
Moon's  phases.  Birth-nanies  taken  from  the  Sun  must 
refer  to  the  Sun  at  some  part  of  his  course — the  rising  Sun, 
the  soaring  Sun,  the  setting  Sun,  according  to  the  hour  of 
the  birth ;  and  complimentary  names  taken  from  the  Sun,  may 
express  various  of  his  attributes,  as  "  the  glory  of  the  Sun," 
"  the  Sun's  brightness,"  etc.  That  names  of  this  class  have 
been  used  is,  indeed,  a  known  fact  Among  complimentary 
titles  of  Egyptian  kings  in  the  Sdect  Papyri,  we  find — "  tlio 
Sun  of  creation,**  "the  Sun  becoming  victorious,"  "the  Sun 
orderer  of  creation."  Hence  no  difl&culty  is  presented  by 
the  fact  that  "the  Egyptians  made  of  the  Sun  several 
distinct  deities ;  as  the  intellectual  Sun,  the  physic£d  orb,  the 
cause  of  heat,  tlie  author  of  light,  the  power  of  the  Sun,  the 
vivifying  cause,  the  Sun  in  the  firmament,  and  the  Sun  in  his 
resting-place."  On  the  other  hand,  how  do  the  mythologists 
reconcile  such  facts  with  their  hypothesis  ?  Was  the  linguis- 
tic  necessity  for  personalizing  so  great  that  eight  distinct 
persons  were  requii^ed  to  embody  the  Sun's  several  attributes 
and  States  ?  Must  we  conclude  that  the  Aryans,  too,  were  led 
solely  by  the  hypostasis  of  descriptions  to  suppose  Hyperion, 
"  the  high-soaring  Sun,"  to  be  one  individual,  and  Endymiou, 
"  the  Sun  setting,"  to  be  another  individual :  both  being  inde^ 
pendent  of  **  the  separate  divinity  of  Phoibos  Apollön  "  ?  Did 
the  mere  need  for  concreting  abstracts,  force  the  Greeks  to 
think  that  when  the  Sun  was  thirty  degiees  above  the  faorizon 
he  was  one  person  who  had  such  and  such  adventures,  and 
that  by  the  time  he  had  got  within  ten  degrees  of  the  horizon 
he  had  changed  into  a  person  having  a  different  biography  ? 
That  the  mythologists  cannot  think  this  I  will  not  say ;  for 
their  stoies  of  faith  are  large.  But  the  faith  of  others  will,  I 
imagine,  fall  short  here,  if  it  has  not  done  so  before. 

§  192.  When  the  genesis  of  solar  myths  after  the  manner 
I  have  described,  was  briefly  indicated  as  a  part  of  the 
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general   doctrine   set  forth  in  tlie  essay  above   referred   to, 
sundry  resulting   correspondences  with   the   traits  of  such 
myths  were  pointed  out.     The  fact  that  conspicuous  celestial 
objects,  in  common  with  the  powers  of  natura  at  large,  were 
conceived  as  male  and  female,  was  shown  to  be  a  sequence. 
The  fact  that  in  mythologies  the  Sun  has  such  alternative 
names  as  "  the  Swift  One,"  "  the  Lion/'  "  the  Wolf,"  which 
are   not  suggested    by   the    Sun's   sensible   attributes,  was 
shown  to  be  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  were 
additional  complimentary  names  given  to  the  same  individual. 
Further,  the  stränge  jumbling  of  celestial  phenomeua  with 
the  adventures  of  earth-born  persons,  was  accounted  for  as 
a  result  of  endeavours  to  rcconcile  the  Statements  of  tradi- 
tion  with  the  evidcnce  of  the   senses.    And  once  more  it 
was  suggested   that  by   aggregation   of   local  legends  con- 
ccrning  persons  thus  named,  into  a  mythology  co-extensive 
with  mauy  tribes  who  were   united  into  a  nation,  would 
necessitate  conflicting  genealogies  and  biographies  of  the  per- 
sonalized   Sun.     Wliile  able  then  to  illustrate  but  briefly 
these  positions,  I  alluded  to  evidence  which  was  forthcoming. 
Of  such  evidence   I   have  now  given   an    amount   which 
l'ulfils  the  tacit  promise  made;   and  goes  far  to  justify  the 
inference  drawn.     I  did  not  then,  however,  hope  to  do  more 
than  make  the  inference  highly  probable.     But  while  col- 
lecting  materials  for  the  foregoing  chapters,  I   have  come 
lipon  a  passage  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  which, 
I  think,  gives  conclusiveness  to  the  argument.     It  is  in  the 
third  Saüier  Papyrus.     This    document,  recording  the  tri- 
umphs  of  Eamses  II,  has  already  yielded  us  illustrations  of 
the  ancient  belief  in  the  supernatural  strength  given  by  an 
ancestral  ghost  who  has  become  a  god ;  and  more  recently  I 
have  quoted  from  it  a  phrase  exemplifying  the  complimentary 
application  of  an   auimal-name  to  a  conquering  monarch. 
Here,  from  an  address  of  the  subjugated  people,  praying  for 
mercy,  I  quote  in  füll  the  significant  sentence : — 
'*  Horus,  conquering  bull^  dear  to  Ma,  Prince  guarding  thy  army, 
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valiant  with  the  sword,  bulwai'k  of  bis  troops  in  day  of  battle,  kiug 
mighty  of  strength,  great  Sovran,  Sun  powerful  in  truth,  approved  of 
Ba,  mighty  in  victories,  Bamses  Miamon." 

The  whole  process  desciibed  above  as  likely  to  occur,  is 
shown  in  this  record  as  actually  occurring.  Observe  all  the 
correspondences.  The  deity  to  whom,  as  we  saw,  Eamses 
says  he  has  sacrificed  30,000  bulls,  and  to  whom  he  prays 
for  supematural  aid,  is  i'egarded  as  his  ancestor.  ''  I  call  on 
thee  my  father  Ammon,"  he  says ;  and  the  defeated  say  to 
him — "  tnily  thou  art  bom  of  Ammon,  issue  of  his  body." 
Further,  Bamses,  described  as  performing  the  feats  of  a  god, 
is  spoken  of  as  though  a  god:  the  defeated  call  him  '*  giver 
of  life  for  ever  like  his  father  Ea."  Thus  regarded  as  divine, 
he  receives,  as  we  find  warriors  among  the  semi-civilized  and 
savage  still  doing,  many  complimentary  titles  and  meta- 
phoncal  names ;  which,  being  joined  to  the  same  individual, 
become  joined  to  one  another :  Bamses  is  at  once  the  King, 
the  Bull,  the  Sun.  And  while  this  record  gives  the  human 
genealogy  of  Bamses  and  his  achievements  on  Earth,  its 
expressions  point  to  his  subsequent  apotheosis;  and  imply 
that  his  deeds  will  be  narrated  as  the  deeds  of  the  **  con- 
quenng  bull "  and  of  "  the  Sun."  Bemembering  that  at  tlie 
deaths  even  of  ordinary  Egyptians,  there  were  ceremonial 
eulogies  by  priests  and  others,  who  afterwards,  at  fixed  in- 
tervals,  repeated  their  praises ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  lau- 
dations  of  a  king  who  became  a  god  after  death,  carried  on 
in  still  more  exaggerated  language  than  during  his  life, 
there  persisted  these  metaphorical  titles:  resulting  in  such 
hymns  as  that  addressed  to  Amen — "  The  Sun  the  true  king 
of  gods,  the  Streng  Bull,  the  mighty  lover  (of  power)." 

To  me  it  seems  obvious  that  in  this  legend  of  the  victo- 
rious  Bamses,  king,  conqueror,  bull,  sun,  and  eventually  god, 
we  have  the  Clements  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization, 
generate  a  solar  myth  like  that  of  Indra;  who  similarly 
united  the  characters  of  the  conquering  hero,  the  bull,  the 
sun.     To  say  that  when  orally  transmitted  for  generations 
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amoug  a  less-advanced  people,  a  story  such  as  this  would  not 
result  in  a  hiiman  biography  of  the  Sun,  is  to  deny  a  process 
congruous  with  the  processes  we  find  going  on;  and  is  to 
assume  an  historical  accuracy  that  was  impossiblß  with  a 
language  which,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians  even  in  historic 
times,  could  not  distinguish  between  a  name  and  the  actof 
naming.  While  to  allege,  instead,  that  the  Sun  may  not  only 
be  affiliated  on  human  parents,  but  may  be  credited  with 
feats  of  arms  as  a  king,  while  he  is  also  a  brüte,  and  this 
solely  because  of  certain  linguistic  suggestions,  is  to  allege 
that  men  disregard  the  evidence  of  their  senses  at  tho 
prompting  of  reasons  relatively  trivial 

§  193.  Little,  then,  as  first  appearances  suggest  it,  the 
conclusion  warranted  by  the  facts,  is  that  Nature-worship, 
like  each  of  the  worships  previously  analyzed,  is  a  fonn  of 
anccstor-worship ;  but  one  which  has  lost,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  the  extemal  characters  of  its  original 

Partly  by  confounding  the  parentage  of  the  race  with  a 
conspicuous  object  marking  the  natal  region  of  the  race, 
partly  by  literal  interpretation  of  birth-names,  and  partly  by 
literal  interpretation  of  names  given  in  eulogy,  there  have 
been  produced  beliefs  in  descent  from  Mountains,  from  the 
Sea,  from  the  Dawn,  from  animals  which  have  become  con- 
stellations,  and  from  persons  once  on  Earth  who  now  appear 
as  Moon  and  Sun.  Implicitly  believing  the  Statements  of 
forefathers,  the  savage  and  semi-civilized  have  been  com- 
pelled  grotesquely  to  combine  natural  powers  with  humau 
attributes  and  histories ;  and  harve  been  thus  led  into  the 
Strange  customs  of  propitiating  these  great  terrestrial  and 
celestial  objects  by  euch  oflferings  of  food  and  blood  as  they 
habitually  made  to  other  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
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§  194.  In  the  foregoing  five  chapters  the  genesis  of  deities 
Las  been  so  fully  set  forth  by  implication,  that  there  seems 
no  need  for  a  chapter  dealing  directly  with  the  subject.  But 
thougb  we  have  dealt  with  those  classes  of  deities  in  which 
human  personalities  are  greatly  disguised,  there  remains  to 
be  dealt  with  the  class  of  those  deities  which  have  arisen  by 
simple  idealization  and  expansion  of  human  personalities.  For 
while  some  men  have,  by  misinterpretation  of  traditions,  had 
their  individualities  merged  in  those  of  natural  objects ;  the 
individualities  of  other  men  have  survived  with  man-like 
attributes. 

This  last  class,  always  co-existing  with  the  other  classes, 
eventually  becomes  predominant :  probably,  as  before  hinted, 
tlirough  the  agency  of  proper  names  that  are  less  and  less 
connotative  and  more  and  more  denotative.  So  long  as 
men  were  named  after  objects  around,  they  failed  to  survive 
in  tradition  under  their  human  forms;  and  the  worship  of 
them  as  ancestors  became  the  worship  of  the  things  they 
were  nominally  identiüed  with.  But  when  there  arose  such 
proper  names  as  were  not  also  borne  by  objects,  men  began 
to  be  preserved  in  story  as  men.  It  became  possible  for 
ghosts  to  retain  their  anthropomorphic  individualities  long 
after  the  deaths  of  contemporaries;  and  so  an  anthropo- 
morphic pantheon  resulted. 

Already,  in  the  chapter  on  **  Ancestor-worship  in  General,** 
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the  Initiation  of  this  class  of  deities  Iias  been  indicated ;  and 
now,  Iiaving  traced  the  evolution  of  the  other  classes,  we 
must  .trace  the  evolution  of  this  mo8t  important  class. 

§  195.  Like  an  animal,  a  savage  fears  ^'hatever  is  stränge 
in  appearance  or  behaviour.  Along  with  the  unparalleled 
quality  he  sees,  there  is  no  knowing  what  other  unparalleled 
qualities  may  go.  He  feels  endangered  by  these  capacities 
which  transcend  those  he  is  familiär  with ;  and  behaves  to  the 
possessor  of  them  in  a  way  betraying  his  consciousness  of 
danger.  As  we  saw,  he  regards  as  supematural  whatever  he 
cannot  comprehend.  His  mental  attitude  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  two  Bechuanas,  who,  when  taken  over  a  ship,  said  it 
"  was  for  eertain  an  uncreated  thing — a  thing  come  of  itself, 
and  never  made  by  human  hands."  This  supposed  super- 
naturalupss  of  the  unaccountable,  holds  alike  of  a  remarkable 
object  and  of  a  remarkable  man.  If  the  North  American 
Indians  "  do  not  understand  anything,  they  immediately  say 
it  is  a  spirit ; "  and  a  man  of  special  talent  "  is  said  to  be  a 
spirit." 

In  various  cases  we  find  the  native  equivalent  for  god  is 
thus  indiscriminately  applied  to  an  incomprehensible  object 
and  to  a  person  whose  powers  are  incomprehensible.  The 
Fijian  name  for  a  divine  being,  kodou^  means  also  "  anything 
great  or  marvellous."  And  while,  in  pursuance  of  this  con- 
ception,  the  Fijians  declared  a  printing-press  to  be  a  god, 
they  also  applied  the  woi-d  to  their  European  visitors :  "  You 
are  a  kalou"  "Your  countrymen  are  gods."  So,  too,  it  is 
with  the  Malagasy,  who  speak  of  their  king  as  a  god,  and  by 
whom  whatever  is  new  or  useful  or  extraordinary  is  CÄlled  a 
god.  Silk,  *'  rice,  money,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  earth- 
quakes,  are  all  called  gods.  Their  ancestors  and  a  deceased 
sovereign  they  designate  in  the  same  manner."  A  book,  too, 
is  a  god ;  and  "  velvet  is  called  by  the  Singular  epithet — Son  of 
Ood."  It  is  the  same  with  the  man-worshlpping  Todas. 
Bespecting  the  meanings  of  Der,  Swdmi  (gods,  lordsj  aa 
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nsed  by  them,  Marshall  says  "  there  is  a  tettdency  for  every- 
thing  mysterious  or  unseen  to  ripen  into  D^r;  cattle,  relics, 
priests,  are  .  .  .  confused  in  the  same  category,  until  it 
would  seem  tliat  B^r,  like  Swdmi,  is  truly  an  adjective-noun 
of  eminence." 

And  now  we  shall  no  longer  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  title  god,  is,  in  early  stages  of  progress,  given  to 
men  in  ways  which  seem  so  monstrous.  Not  meaning  by 
the  title  anything  like  what  we  mean,  savages  naturally  use 
it  for  powerful  persons,  living  and  dead,  of  various  kinds. 
Let  US  glance  at  the  several  classes  of  them. 

§  196.  We  may  fitly  begin  with  individuals  whose  supe- 
riorities  are  the  least  definite — individuals  who  ar  3  regarded 
by  others,  or  by  themselves,  as  better  than  the  resu 

A  typical  case  is  fumished  by  the  Todas  above  named. 
CoL  Marshall,  describing  the  päläl,  a  holy  milkman  or  priest 
among  them,  thus  gives  part  of  a  conversation  with  one  : — 

<<  <  Is  it  tnie  that  Todas  salute  the  sun  ? '  I  asked.  '  Tschakh  ! '  he 
replied,  *  those  poor  fellows  do  so ;  but  me,'  tapping  bis  ehest,  '  I,  a 
fpA  !  why  should  I  salute  the  Sun  ? '  At  the  time,  I  thought  this  a 
mere  ebullition  of  vanity  and  pride,  but  I  have  since  had  opportunity 
of  testing  the  truth  of  bis  speech.  The  päl&l  for  the  time  being  is  not 
merely  the  casket  containing  divine  attributes,  but  is  himsdf  a  (JodJ* 

And  "the  päläl,  being  himself  a  God,  may  with  propriety 
mention  the  names  of  his  fellow-Oods,  a  licence  which  is  per- 
mitted  to  no  one  eise  to  do."  This  elevation  to  godhood  of  a 
living  member  of  the  tribe,  who  has  some  undefined  superi- 
ority,  is  again  exemplified  in  Central  America.  Montgomery 
describes  the  Indians  of  Taltique  as  adoring  such  a  god. 

''This  was  no  otber  than  an  old  Indian,  whom  tbey  had  dressed  up 
in  a  peculiar  way,  and  installed  in  a  but,  where  tbey  went  to  wor8bi[> 
him,  offering  bim  tbe  fruits  of  tbeir  industry  as  a  tribute,  and  perform- 
ing  in  bis  preseuce  certain  religious  rites,  according  to  tbeir  ancien 
pmctice." 

Clearly  people  who  are  so  awe-struck  by  one  of  their 
number  aä  to  propitiate  him  in  this  way,  probaMy  under  tho 

:^  c  2 
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belief  that  he  can  bring  good  or  evil  on  them,  may  thua 
originale  a  deity.  For  if  the  ghost  in  general  is  feared,  still 
more  feared  will  be  the  ghost  of  a  man  distinguished  during 
life.  Probably  there  is  no  ancestor-worship  but  what  shows 
this  tendency  to  the  evolution  of  a  predominant  ghost  from 
a  predominant  human  beiiig.  We  have  seen  how,  by  the 
Amazulu,  the  remembered  founder  of  the  family  is  the  one 
chiefly  propitiated ;  and  the  implication  is  that  this  founder 
was  in  some  way  superior.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  among 
the  Central  Americans,  Tamagastad  and  Cipattonal  were  the 
remotest  ancestors  known ;  and  their  doings  were  probably 
unusual  enough  to  cause  recoUection  of  them.  Here  I  may 
add,  as  obviously  of  kindred  origin,  the  god  of  the  Kamscha- 
dales. They  "  say  that  Kut,  whom  they  sometimes  call  god 
and  sometimes  their  first  father,  lived  two  years  upon  each 
river,  and  left  the  children  that  river  on  which  they  were 
born,  for  their  proper  inheritance." 

Such  facts  show  us  in  the  most  general  way,  how  the 
conception  of  a  deity  begins  to  diverge  from  the  con- 
ception  of  a  remarkable  person ;  feared  during  his  life  and 
still  more  feared  after  his  death.  We  will  now  pass  to  the 
special  ways  in  which  genesis  of  this  conception  is  shown. 

§  197.  If,  at  first,  the  superior  and  the  divine  are  equi- 
valent  ideas,  the  chief  or  ruler  will  tend  to  become  a  deity 
during  his  life  and  a  greater  deity  after  his  death.  This 
inference  is  justified  by  facts. 

Already  I  have  referred  (§  112)  to  the  Maori  chief  who 
scomfully  repudiated  an  earthly  origin,  and  looked  forward 
to  re-joining  his  ancestors,  the  gods.  It  is  thus  elsewhere 
in  Polynesia.  "  I  am  a  god,"  said  Tuikilakila,  the  chief  of 
Somosorao.     And  of  these  Fijians,  Williams  says : — 

*'  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  a  chief  of  high  rank 
and  one  of  the  second  order  of  deities.  The  former  regards  himaelf 
very  much  as  a  god,  and  is  often  spoke  of  as  such  by  his  people,  and, 
on  some  occaHions,  claims  for  himself  publicly  the  right  of  divinity." 

So,  too^  the  Tahitians  give  indirect  praises  to  the  kiiig  quitq 
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Its  exalted  as  any  used  in  worship  of  deities.     The  king's — 

**  houses  were  caUed  the  aorai,  the  clouds  of  heaven ;  anuanua,  the 
rainbow,  was  the  name  of  the  canoe  in  which  he  voyaged ;  his  voice  was 
called  thunder ;  the  glare  of  the  torches  in  his  d  welling  was  denominated 
lightning ;  and  when  the  people  saw  them  in  the  evening,  as  they 
passed  near  his  abode,  instead  of  saying  the  torches  were  buming  in 
the  palace,  they  wouid  ol>aerve  that  the  lightning  was  flashing  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven."* 

The  like  holds  in  Africa.  In  Benin  the  king  is  not  only  the 
representative  of  god  upon  earth,  but  god  himself ;  and  is 
worshipped  by  his  subjects  in  both  natures.  "  The  king  of 
Loango  is  respected  like  a  deity,  being  called  Samba  and 
Ponyo,  that  is,  God."  The  people  of  Msambara  say — "  We 
are  all  slaves  of  the  Zumbe  [king]  wlio  is  our  Mulungu 
[god]."  So  was  it  with  the  ancient  American  races.  In  Peru 
Huayna  Ccapac  "  was  so  feared  and  obeyed,  that  they  almost 
looked  upon  him  as  their  god,  and  his  image  was  set  up  in 
many  towns : "  he  "  was  worshipped  of  his  subjects  for  a  god, 
being  yet  alive."  And  the  Statement  of  Garcilasso  that  out 
of  various  Chiefs  and  petty  kings,  the  good  were  worshipped, 
is  confirmed  by  Baiboa.  Nor  do  only  races  of  inferior  types 
deify  living  men.  Palgrave  exemplities  deification  öf  them 
among  the  Semites  as  foUows : — 

"  *  Who  is  your  God  1 '  said  an  Arab  traveller  of  my  acqnaintance  to 
a  Mesaleekh  nomade,  not  far  from  Basra.  '  It  was  Fädee,'  answered 
the  man,  naming  a  powerful  provincial  govemor  of  those  lands,  lately 
deceased ;  'but  since  his  death  I  really  do  not  know  who  is  God  at  the 
present  moment.'  ** 

That  Aryans  have  had  like  conceptions,  we  are  reminded  by 
such  facts  as  that  Greek  kings  of  the  East,  besides  altars 

*  This  pasisge  from  Ellis's  Polynenan  Besearche*,  toI.  iü,  pp.  113,  114 
(new  edition),  I  oommend  to  the  attention  of  the  mythologists.  We  are 
sHowii  by  it  another  way  in  which  naturo- worship  may  readily  arise  from 
ancestor- worship.  As  ealogies  of  a  man  after  his  death  are  apt  to  was 
rather  than  wane,  it  is  clear  that  this  indirect  glorification  of  a  Taliitian 
king,  surviving  in  legend,  wiU  yield  evidence  of  his  celestial  nature ;  and 
when  a  king  so  lauded  already  has  a  compliaientary  name  derived  from  any- 
thing  in  the  hearens.  these  desoriptions  of  his  surroundings  wiU  join  it  in 
.piodttcing  a  nsturo-OiytU. 
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erected  to  thera,  had  öco?  stamped  on  their  coins,  and  that 
Koman  emperors  were  worshipped  when  alive.  Nay,  cases 
occur  even  iiow.  Wben  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  India, 
Hindu  poets  "were  apostrophizing  him  as  an  Avatär,  or 
Incarnation  of  the  Deity." 

Of  course,  as  above  said,  identification  of  the  superior 
with  the  divine,  which  leads  to  propitiation  of  living  chiefs 
and  kings  as  gods,  leads  to  more  marked  propitiation  of 
them  after  death.  In  'Peru  a  dead  king  was  immediately 
regarded  as  a  god,  and  had  his  sacrifices,  statues,  etc.  Qf 
the  Yucatanese,  Cogolludo,  saying  that  Ytzamat  was  a  great 
king,  adds : — *'  This  king  died,  and  they  raised  altars  to  him, 
and  it  was  an  oracle  which  gave  them  answers."  In  Mexico 
the  people  of  Cholula  considered  Quetzälcoatl  [feathei-ed 
serpent]  "  to  be  the  principal  god,"  and  they  "  said  that  Quet- 
zälcoatl, though  he  was  a  native  of  Tula,  came  from  that 
plice  to  people  the  provinces  of  Tlaxcala,  Huexotzingo 
and  Cholula."  Again,  "  Hiützilopochtli,  [*  humming  -  bird, 
left']  afterwards  a  supreme  deity  of  the  Aztecs  .  .  .  . 
was  originally  a  man,  whose  apotheosis  may  be  clearly 
traced."  Polynesia  supplies  kindred  illustrations. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders  regarded  the  spirit  of  one  of  their 
ancient  kings  as  a  tutelar  deity.  In  Tonga  they  hold  "  that 
there  are  other  Hotooas,  or  gods,  viz.,  the  souls  of  all  deceased 
nobles  and  matabooles,  who  faave  a  like  power  of  dispensing 
good  and  evil,  but  in  an  inferior  degree."  And  "the  New 
Zealanders  believed  that  several  high  chiefs  after  death 
became  deified,  and  that  from  them  all  punishments  in  this 
World  for  evü  doings  were  sent."  In  Africa  it  is 

the  same.  We  have  seen  that  among  the  Coast  Negroes, 
king  Adolee  looks  for  aid  to  the  ghost  of  his  father,  and 
that  in  Dahomey  the  living  king  sacrilices  victims  that  they 
may  cany  to  the  1  ite  king  in  the  other  world,  repoits  of  what 
has  been  done.  That  is,  these  dead  kings  have  become  gods. 
In  like  manner  the  king  of  Shoa  prays  at  his  father's  shrine  ; 
and  "  in  Yoruba,  Sliango,  the  god  of  thuuder,  is  regarded  as  u 
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cruel  and  mighty  king  who  was  raised  to  heaven."  Asia, 
too,  furnishes  examples.  Drew  names  a  temple  erected  to 
Golab  Singh  the  conqueror. 

Evidently,  then,  the  apotheosis  of  deceased  rulers  among 
ancient  historic  races,  was  but  the  continuation  of  a  primitive 
practice.  When  we  leani  that  "  Kamses  Hek  An  (a  name  of 
Eamses  III)  means  *  engendered  by  Ra  [Sun],  prince  of  An 
(Heliopolis)/  "  and  when,  in  the  Harns  papyrus,  we  find  this 
Eamses  III  saying  of  his  father,  "  the  gods  appointed  their 
son  arising  from  their  limbs  to  (be)  prince  of  the  whole  land 
in  their  seat;"  we  cannot  but  recognize  a  more  developed 
fonn  of  those  conceptions  which  savage  and  semi-civilized 
exhibit  all  over  the  world.  When  in  the  Babylonian  legend 
of  the  flood,  we,  on  the  one  band,  meet  with  the  Statements 
— ^"the  gods  feared  the  tempest  and  sought  refuge,"  "the 
gods  like  dogs  fixed  in  droves  prostrate  '*  (implying  that  the 
gods  differed  little  from  men  in  their  powers  and  feelings) ; 
and  when,  on  the  other  band,  we  find  that  the  conquering 
Izdubar,  the  hero  of  the  legend,  afberwards  becomes  a  god, 
and  that  Bei,  who  made  the  deluge,  was  "  the  warrior  Bei ; " 
we  cannot  doubt  tliat  the  e^irly  Babylonians,  too,  worshipped 
Chiefs  who,  gods  while  alive,  became  greater  gods  after 
deatL* 

§  198.  Power  displayed  by  the  political  head  of  a  tribe,. 
and  in  higher  stages  of  progress  by  a  king,  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  power.  Hence,  if  at  first  the  divine  means  simply 
the  superior,  men  otherwise  distinguished  than  by  chieftain- 
ship,  will  be  regarded  as  gods.  Evidence  justifies  this  con- 
clusion.  Sorcerers,  and  also  persons  who  show  unparalleled 
skill,  are  deified. 

*  The  Ister  Babylonisn  beliefs  of  this  olsss  are  implied  by  the  foUowing 
pMsage  from  M^nanfs  translation  of  the  grest  inscription  of  Nabuchad- 
nezsar : — "  Je  suis  Nsbu-kudur-uBur  .  .  .  le  fib  ain^  de  Nabu-pal-usur  roi 
de  Bsb-Ilu,  Moi !"  "  Le  dieu  Bei,  lui-mdme,  m'a  cr^  le  dieu  Marduk  qui 
m'a  engendrö,  a  dopoa^  lui-m6me  le  germe  de  ma  vie  dan«  le  sein  de  ma 
mhre,*' 
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That  medicihe-men,  whose  predominance  has  no  other 
origin  than  their  craft,  are  treated  as  gods  during  their  lives, 
we  have  but  littlö  direct  evidence.  Sometimes,  where  the 
medicine-man  is  also  political  Iiead,  he  appears  to  be  pro- 
pitiated  in  both  capacities ;  as  in  Loango,  where  the  king 
is  god,  and  where  "  they  believe  he  can  give  rain  when  he 
has  a  mind.  In  December  the  people  gather  to  beg  it  of 
him,  every  one  bringing  bis  present."  But  we  have  proof 
that  the  medicine-man  becomes  a  deity  after  death.  Indeed, 
some  facts  raise  the  suspicion  that  bis  ghost  is  the  one  which 
first  grows  into  predominance  as  a  being  to  be  feared.  The 
Fuegians,  to  whom  otherwise  no  definite  religious  ideas  are 
ascribed,  believe  in  "a  great  black  man  .  .  .  wandering 
about  the  woods  and  mountains,  .  .  .  who  influences  the 
weather  according  to  men's  conduct:"  evidently  a  deceased 
weather-doctor.  So,  too,  by  the  neighbouring  Patagonians, 
wandering  demons  are  believed  to  be  "  the  souls  of  their 
Wizards."  A  god  of  the  Chippewas,  Manabosho,  is  repre- 
sented  as  sounding  bis  magic  drum  and  rattles  "  to  raise  up 
supematural  powers  to  help  him:"  he  uses  in  the  other 
World  those  appliances  which,  as  a  sorcerer,  he  used  in  this. 
Again,  the  Cahrocs  have  "  some  conception  of  a  great  deity 
called  Chareya,  the  Old  Man  Above:  .  .  .  he  is  described 
as  wearing  a  close  tunic,  with  a  medicine-bag."  In  Africa 
the  Damaras  fumish  a  definite  instance.  Galton  says — 
"  We  passed  the  grave  of  the  god  Omakuru ;  the  Damaras 
all  threw  stones  on  the  caim,  .  .  .  singing  out,  Tather 
Omakuru.' "  "  He  gives  and  withholds  rain."  The  apotheosis 
of  the  medicine-man  in  Polynesia,  is  shown  by  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  who  have  a  tradition  that  a  certain  man, 
whom  they  deified  after  bis  death,  obtained  all  their  medi- 
cioal  herbs  from  the  gods.  To  this  man  the  doctors  address 
their  prayers.  So  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  Mendieta  writes — 
''Others  said  that  only  such  men  had  been  taken  for  gods 
who  transformed  themselves  or  .  .  .  appeared  in  some  other 
shape,  and  in  it  spoke  or  did  something  beyond  human 
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power."  And  siinilarly  in  China,  Taouism  "  deifies  hermits 
and  physicians,  magicians,  and  seekers  after  the  philosopher's 
stone,"  etc.  But  the  best  examjples  are  furnished  by  onr  own 
Scandinavian  kinsmen.  As  described  in  the  ITeimskringla* 
Odin  was  manifestly  a  medicine-man.  We  read  that  "  when 
Odin  of  Asaland  came  to  the  north,  and  the  gods  with  him," 
he  "was  the  cleverest  of  all,  and  from  him  all  the  others 
leamed  their  magic  arts."  We  read  further  that  when  the 
Vanaland  people  beheaded  Memir,  a  man  of  great  under- 
standing,  "  Odin  took  the  head,  smeared  it  with  herbs  so  that 
it  should  not  rot,  and  sang  incantations  over  it.  Thereby 
he  gave  it  the  power  that  it  spoke  to  him,  and  discovered  to 
him  many  secrets." 

'^  Odin  died  in  his  bed  in  Sweden ;  and  when  he  was  near  bis  death 
he  made  himself  be  marked  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  said  he  was 
going  to  Godheim,  and  would  give  a  welcome  there  to  aU  his  friends, 
and  all  brave  warriors  should  be  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  Swedes 
beheyed  that  he  was  gone  to  the  ancient  Asgaard,  and  would  live  there 
eternally.  Then  began  the  belief  in  Odin  and  the  calling  upon 
him  .  .  •   Odin  was  bumt,  and  at  his  pile  there  was  great  splendour.'' 

Iliord  of  Noatun  is  also  described  as  continuing  the  sacrifices 
after  Odin;  and  the  Swedes  believed  he  "ruled  over  the 
growth  of  seasons." 

*  Dr.  Tylor  on  two  occasionB  {Mind,  April,  1877,  and  Academy^  Jan.  27, 
1888)  has  blamed  me  for  quoting  from  the  Heirngkringla :  giving  the  reasou 
that  it  is  a  werk  of  the  ISth  Century.  Sir  Q-.  Daaent  who,  among  English- 
men,  is,  I  believe,  second  to  none  in  knowledge  of  Norse  literature,  teils  me 
tbat  the  HeimsJcringla  u  a  good  authority,  and  allows  me  to  repeat  his 
opinion.  If  folklore  is  to  be  disregarded  because  it  is  not  quite  700  jears 
since  it  was  written  down,  and  if  versions  of  pagan  legends  narrated  by 
Christians  are  not  to  be  truBted  as  evidenoe  (see  Academy,  as  above),  it 
•trikes  me  that  an  antagonist  might  make  light  of  a  large  proportion  of 
Dr.  Tylor*s  own  oonclusions.  I  may  add  that  the  inference  drawn  above  is  not 
unsupported  by  other  evidence.  In  the  Yolsung  Tule,  as  given  in  the  intro- 
duction  to  Sir  G-.  Dasent's  Populär  Tatet  from  the  KorWf  Odin  mnkes  his 
appearance  as  an  ill-clad  wanderer,  and  performs  feats  of  magic.  Dr.  Tylor 
apparently  sees  no  meaning  in  oorrespondences  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  Snorro  Sturlaston  knew  nothing  about  the  deifiuation  of  medicine- 
men  and  rulers  in  America  and  in  Africa.  Tet  the  traditions  he  records  are 
paralleled  in  various  respects  by  facts  now  found  in  these  remote  regions. 
Is  this  mers  accident  ? 
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''In  his  time  all  the  diara  or  gods  died,  and  blood-sacrifices were 
made  for  them.  Niord  died  on  the  bed  of  adckness,  and  before  he  died 
made  himself  be  marked  for  Odin  with  the  spear-point 

"  Freyr  took  the  kingdom  after  Niord  ;  .  .  .  there  were  good  seasons 
in  all  the  land,  which  the  Swedes  ascribed  to  Freyr,  so  that  he  was 
mach  more  worshipped  than  the  other  godn.  .  .  .  Now  when  Freyr 
died  they  bore  him  secretly  into  the  moond,  but  told  the  Swedes  he  was 
alive ;  and  they  kept  watch  over  him  for  three  years.  They  bronght  all 
the  taxes  into  the  mound.  .  .  .  Peace  and  good  seasons  continned." 

In  these  extracts  there  ai*e  various  instructive  implica- 

tions.     The  dominant  race,  Coming  from  the  East,  retumed 

there   at  death.      While  living  they  were  worshipped;   as 

we  see  superior  men  are,  and  have  been,  elsewhere.     Such 

among  them   as  were  accounted  powerful  magiciaus,  were 

more  especially  worshipped.    After  death  these  gained  the 

character  of  great  gods  in  virtue  of  their  repute  as  great 

medicine-men ;   and  were  propitiated  for  a   continuance  of 

their  supernatural  aid.      Of  course,  with  the  mythologists 

these  stories  of  the  lives,  deaths,  and  funeral  rites,  of  reputed 

magicianS;  go  for  nothing.     They  think  them  products  of  the 

mythopoeic  tendency;  and  are  not  astonished  at  the  cor- 

respondence  between  alleged  fictions   and  the  facts  which 

existing  sa vages  show  us.     I  suppose  they  are  prepared  simi- 

larly  to  dispose  of  the  case  of  iEisculapius,  which  shows  us  so 

clearly  an  apotheosis  of  this  kind.      Eeferred  to  by  Homer 

as  a  doctor  (in  early  stages  synonymous  with  medicine-man) 

and  known  at  a  later  time  as  locally  propitiated  by  a  tribe 

the  members  of  which  counted  their  links  of  descent  from 

him,  he  presently  came  to  have  songs  and  temples  in  his 

honour,  and  eventually  developed  into  a  great  god  worshipped 

throughout  a  wide  region. 

"  As  we  advance  into  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  a  vast  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  divinity. 
Every where  in  Asia  his  effigy  begins  to  appear  upon  the  currency,  and 
men  have  begun  to  invoke  him,  not  only  as  a  healer  of  bodily  disease 
and  pain,  but  as  a  present  help  in  every  trouble,  a  rescuer  from  every 
kind  of  ilL  The  slave  is  emancipated  in  his  temples ;  the  sailor  in 
penl  implores  his  aid,  and  to  him  the  soldier  ransomed  from  the  foe 
lU'dicHUd  a  thauk-offering ;  men  hau  him  Saviour  and  King;  and  at 
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last  the  devctee,  exalüng  him  high  above  all  godfi,  exclaims, '  Asklepios, 
thou  my  master,  whom  I  so  often  have  invoked  in  prayer  by  night  aud 
day,'  'great  is  thy  power  aud  manifold,  for  thou  art  He'  who  dost  guide 
and  govern  the  Universe,  Preserver  of  the  world  aud  Bulwark  of  the 
immortal  Goda ! " 

In  presence  of  such  evidence  of  the  developiiient  of  a  [ 
doctor  into  a  deity,  harmonizing  with  that  which  existing 
savage  races  furnish  of  the  derivation  of  deities  from  medicine-  . 
men,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  stories  concerning 
the  early  doings  of  the  Scandinavian  gods  originated  in 
distorted  accounts  of  actual  events — are  not  fictions  due  to 
the  need  for  personalizing  the  powers  of  nature. 

Between  the  medicine-man  and  the  teacher  of  new  arts, 
there  is  but  a  nominal  distinction ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
primitive  man  fliinks  that  any  ability  beyond  the  ordinary 
is  supernatural :  even  the  blacksmith  is  a  kind  of  magician 
to  the  Afiican*  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  deifications  of 
those  whose  superiority  was  shown  by  their  greater  know- 
ledge  or  skill;  and  we  find  them  in  many  places.  The 
Brazilians  "  ascribe  the  origin  of  agriculture  to  their  teacher 
Tupan,  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  founder  .  .  .  of 
the  race,  and  with  the  Supreme  Being,  so  far  as  they  have 
any  idea  of  such."  A  Chinook  tradition  is  that  *'  a  kind  and 
powerful  spirit  called  Ikanam,  .  .  .  taught  them  how  to  make 
canoes  as  well  as  all  other  implements  and  Utensils ;  and  he 
threw  great  rocks  into  the  rivers  and  made  falls,  to  obstruct 
the  sfllmon  in  their  ascent,  so  that  they  miglit  be  easily 
caught."  The  Mexican  god  Quetzalcoatl  was  "a  divinity 
who,  during  his  residence  on  earth,  instructed  the  natives  in 
the  use  of  metals,  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  arts  of  govem- 
nient."  Further,  the  Mexicans  apotheosized  Chicomecoatl  as 
Üie  first  woman  who  made  bread ;  Tzaputlatena  as  the  invent- 
ress  of  the  vxitl-resin;  Opuchtli  as  the  inventor  of  some 
fishing  implements ;  Yiacatecutli  as  the  originator  of  trad^^ 
and  Napatecutli  as  the  inventor  of  rush  mats.  The  Central 
Americans,  too,  had  their  gods  and  goddesses  Chac,  Ixazal- 
voh,  Itzamna,  Ixchebelyax,  who  were  the  inventors  of  agri- 
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cultiire,  of  cotton-weaving,  of  letters,  of  painting.  In  the 
earliest  records  of  historic  peoples  we  meet  with  like  facts. 
The  Egyptian  gods,  Osiris,  Ombte,  Neph,  and  Thoth  are  said 
to  have  taught  arts.  The  Babylonian  god  Oannes  is  simi- 
larly  represented  as  having  been  an  instructor.  And  it  is 
needless  to  enumerate  the  Greek  and  Eoman  deities  described 
as  teachers  of  one  or  other  new  process,  or  inventurs  of  this 
or  that  new  appliance. 

Still,  then,  we  have  the  same  truth  under  another  aspect. 
Power  exceeding  previously-known  powers,  exeites  awe ;  and 
the  possessor  of  it,  feared  during  his  life,  is  still  more  feared 
after  his  death. 

§  199.  In  treating  of  those  who,  within  the  tribe,  as 
medicine-men,  or  men  of  unusual  ability,  have  acquired 
lepute  leading  to  deification,  I  have  unawares  entered  on  the 
II ext  class  of  facts — facts  showing  us  that  the  Immigrant 
meniber  of  a  superior  race  becomes  a  god  among  an  inferior 
race. 

At  the  present  time  it  occasionally  happens  that  Euro- 

peans,   such   as   shipwrecked    sailors    or  escaped    convicts, 

thrown  among  savage  peoples,  gain  ascendency  over  them  by 

the  knowledge  and  skill  they  display ;  and  when  we  remem- 

ber  that  after  the  deaths  of  such  men,  their  powers,  exalted 

in  legend,  are  sure  to  make  their  ghosts  feared  more  than 

ordinary  ghosts,  we   shall    recognize  another  source   from 

which  deities  arise.     That  men  of  low  type  even  now  class 

«trangers  of  high  type  as  gods,  we  have  abundant  proofs. 

It  is  said  by  the  Bushmen — "  Those  white  men  are  children 

of  God ;  they  know  everj'thing."     The  East  Africans  exclaim 

to  Europeans — "  Truly  ye  are  gods ;"  and  Europeans  are  thiis 

gpoken  of  in  Congo.     A  chief  on  the  Niger,  seeing  whites  for 

the  first  time,  thought  them  "children  of  heaven."     When 

Thompson  and  Moifat  wished  to  see  a  religious  ceremony 

peculiar  to  the  Bechuana  women,  the  women  said — "  These 

are  gods,  let  them  walk  in."    Even  among  so  superior  au 
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African  race  as  the  Fulahs,  some  villagers,  says  Barth,  **  went 
80  far  as  to  do  me  the  honour  .  .  .  of  identifying  me  with 
their  god  ' Fite'  who,  they  thought,  might  have  come  to 
spend  a  day  with  them"  (staying  to  dimier,  like  Zeus  with 
the  Ethiopians).  Other  races  fumish  kindred  instancea. 
Some  Khoud  women  said  of  Campbell*s  tent — "It  is  the 
house  of  a  god."  The  "  Nicobarians  have  such  a  high  idea  of 
the  power  of  Europeans,  that  to  them  they  attribute  the 
creatioQ  of  their  islands,  and  they  think  it  depends  on  them 
to  give  fine  weather."*  Eemarking  of  the  Fijians  that "  there 
appears  to  be  no  certain  line  of  demarcation  between  gods 
and  living  men/'  Erskine  teils  us  that  one  of  the  chiefs  said 
to  Mr.  Hunt — "  If  you  die  first,  I  shall  make  you  my  god." 
Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  who  has  had  extensive  opportunities  of 
studying  primitive  men,  says  of  the  Arru  Islanders — 

''I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  next  generation,  or  even  before,  I 
mjself  shall  be  transformed  into  a  magician  or  a  demi-god,  a  worker  of 
üiiracles,  and  a  being  of  supematural  knowledge.  They  already  believe 
that  all  the  animals  I  preserve  will  come  to  life  again  ;  and  to  their 
children  it  will  be  related  that  they  actually  did  so.  An  unusual  spell 
of  fine  weather  setting  in  just  at  my  arrival,  has  made  them  believe  I 
can  control  the  seasons." 

And  then,  lastly,  we  have  the  fact  that  an  apotheosis  like  that 
which  Mr.  Wallace  anticipates,  has  already  occurred  in  a 
neighbouring  island.  The  Dyaks  attribute  supernatural  power 
to  Eajah  Brooke :  he  is  invoked  along  with  the  other  gods. 

With  such  abundant  proofs  that  the  genesis  of  gods  out  of 
superior  strangers  is  now  going  on,  we  cannot,  without  per- 
versity,  regard  as  fictions  those  stories  found  in  many 
countries,  which  represent  certain  gods  as  having  brought 
knowledge  and  arts  from  elsewhere.  The  Mexican  god, 
Quetzalcoatl,  who  came  from  the  west,  was  "a  tall  white 
man,  with  broad  forehead,  large  eyes,  long  black  hair,  and 
great  round  beard,"  who,  having  instructed   them  and  re- 

*  I  have  had  brought  to  me  from  tÜe  localitj,  a  photograph  of  Nicobar- 
idoLi,  among  which  tbere  are  grotesque,  and  yet  oharacteriBtic,  figures  of 
Soglithmen. 
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toiUi\xl  tlioir  manners»  departed  by  the  way  he  came.  So, 
too.  wie  gitjat  goJ  ot*  the  Chibchas,  Bochica,  was  a  white  man 
N*ith  a  Ixiurd,  who  gave  them  laws  and  institutions,  and  who 
disappcarcd  alter  having  long  lived  at  Sogamoso.  In  South 
America  it  is  the  same.  Humboldt  teils  us  that ''  Amalivaca, 
the  fatlier  of  the  Tamanacs,  that  is,  the  creator  of  the  human 
race  (for  every  nation  regards  itself  as  the  root  of  all  other 
iiatiüuü)  arrived  in  a  bark."     He  afterwards  re-embarkecL 

In  süuie  cases  the  remarkable  strangers  who  thns  beeome  a 
pcople's  gods,  are  regarded  as  the  returned  ghosts  of  their  own 
remarkable  men.  ühosts  and  gods  being  originally  undifife- 
reutiated  in  thought ;  and  neither  of  them  being  always  dis- 
tinguishable  from  living  persons ;  it  happens,  as  was  shown 
in  §  92,  that  the  whitcs  are,  by  Australians,  Polynesians,  and 
Africans,  held  to  be  the  doubles  of  their  own  dead.  When  we 
reatl  that  among  the  Wanikas,  "Mulungu,"  the  word  ap- 
plied like  the  Katlir  "Uhlunga"  to  the  Supreme  God,  also 
dem>LeH  any  g(X)d  or  evil  revenant;  we  see  how  it  happens 
that  Kuii>{Nians  are  called  indiscriminately  ghosts  and  gods. 
Uenc'O  the  naturalness  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  when  "  Captain  Cook  arriveii,  it  was  supposed,  and 
reiK)rted,  that  the  good  Eono  was  rvturned,  hence  the  people 
prostrated  themselves  bofort»  hiuL*'  Hence,  too,  the  idea 
implied  by  Camarji^>s  «cwniut  of  the  Mexicans,  that,  "as 
soou  as  tho  SiKiuiarvU  had  dist'ml>arked,  news  came  to  the 
very  smallest  villa^iv^  that  the  gvxls  had  arrived :"  the  belief 
lieiug  "  that  their  giKl  ijuetxalcoutl  had  come  **  back  with  his 
comimuioaa.  Aud  hemw  agaiu»the  reoson  that  the  Chibchas 
at  Turmoi^uo  **  showi^l  to  the  Spauiarvls  the  veneratiou  and 
worship  they  showtH.1  to  the  ginl»,  making  iucense  to  them.** 

Thus  wo  tind  re-illuiMirated  uuder  other  couditions,  the 
aamo  geueiiil  truth  that  the  primitive  god  is  the  superiur 
mau.  either  iudigeuous  or  foreigu ;  propiüated  duriog  his  lue 
aud  still  muro  aller  his  death« 

§  20D,  Vxoux  thia  deiücatiou  of  Single  men  of  higher  racca^ 
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tliere  is  a  natural  transition  to  the  deification  of  conqnering 

races,  not  individually  but  bodily.     The  expression  "gods 

and  men/'  occurring  in  the  traditions  of  various  peoples,  is 

made  readily  interpretable. 

We  assume  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every  tribe  of 

savages  has  a  word  meanlng  a  human   being,  applicable 

equally  to  members  of  their  own  tribe  and  to  members  of 

other  tribes;  but,  as  usual,  we  are  misled  by  assimilating 

their  thoughts  and  language  to  ours.    Often  their  name  for 

men  is  their  tribal  name.    Already  we  have  seen  that  in 

South  America,  among  the  Guaranis,  the  same  word  means 

man  and  GuaranL    The  North  American  people  who  call 

themselves  Thlinkeets,  have  no  word  but  this  to  signify 

human  beings ;  and  an  adjacent  people,  the  Tinneh,  furnish  a 

parallel  case.     Pim  and  Seemann  teil  us  that — 

**  The  diBtinctive  appellation  of  the  Mosquitoes  amongst  themselvea 
is  'Waikna'  'man/  and  all  the  other  tribes  imitate  them  in  thia 
oonceit ;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  practice  amongst  the  Indians  of  the 
American  continent,  from  the  dwellers  fnrthest  north,  £squiniauz,  who 
call  themselves  *  Innuit '  *  men,'  par  excellencey  as  far  south  as  the 
Araucanians,  the  Patagonians,  and  even  the  wretched  natives  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.** 

Similarly  in  Africa,  the  native  name  for  the  EaSir  tribes  is 
Abantu,  Bantu  (plural  of  rUu,  a  man) ;  and  for  the  Hottentot 
tribes  the  designation  is  Koi-hnn  (i.e., "  men  of  men,"  from 
koi,  a  man).  In  Asia  it  is  thus  with  the  Karens :  "  a  few  of 
the  tribes  only  have  distinctive  names  for  themselves,  and 
all,  when  speaking  of  each  other,  use  the  word  for  man  to 
designate  themselves."  The  Kamschadales,  again,  "  have  no 
designation  either  for  themselves  or  their  country.  They 
called  themselves  simply  men,  as  considering  themselves 
either  the  only  inhabitants  of  tlie  earth,  or  so  far  surpassing 
all  others  as  to  be  alone  worthy  of  this  title."  Indeed, 
Nilsson,  generalizing  such  facts,  says  that  "  all  rüde  nations 
apply  the  designation '  men '  to  themselves  only,  all  others 
being  differently  designated" 

What  will  happen  when  8avaj|;c3  who  call  themselves 
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*'men'*  are  conquered  by  sa vages  otherwise  called,  but 
proved  by  the  conquest  to  have  that  superiority  which  in  the 
primitive  mind  is  equivalent  to  divinity?  Clearly,  the 
names  of  conquering  and  conquered  will  become  equivalent 
in  their  meanings  to  "  gods  and  men."  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
the  name  by  which  the  conquerors  call  themselves  will 
necessitate  this.  We  read  of  the  Tupis  that  "  Tupa  is  their 
Word  for  father,  for  the  Supreme  Being,  and  for  thunder;  it 
passed  by  an  easy  process  from  the  first  of  these  meanings  to 
the  last,  and  the  barbarous  vanity  of  some  tribes  compounded 
from  it  a  name  for  themselves/'  So  that  if  these  children 
of  Tupa,  which  means  "  children  of  God,"  subjugate  a  people 
whose  name  is  equivalent  to  "men,"  the  distinction  of  the 
two  as  "  gods  and  men  "  becomes  inevitable. 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  what  shall  we  think  about 

the  "gods  and  men"  who  figure  in  the  legends  of  higher 

races  ?     On  leaming  from  Nilsson  that  in  Scandinavia  there 

are  distinct  traces  of  the  antagonism  of  aboriginal  races  to 

colonists,  as  early  as  the   stone   and  bronze   periods ;   and 

on   then  reading  in    Scandihavian   traditions   about   Odin, 

Freyr,  Niord,  and  the  rest,  coming  from  Godheim  (god*s-home 

or  land)  to  Menheim  (men*s-home  or  land) ;   ruling  there 

and  being  worshipped ;  dying  there  believing  that  they  were 

going  back  to  Godheim,  just  as  barbarous  peoples  everywhere 

believe  that  they  return  after  death  to  fatherland ;  we  shall 

conclude  that  these  "  gods  and  men /'  were  simply  conquering 

and  conquered  races:   all  mythological  interpretations  not- 

withstanding.     When  we  find  that,  as  given  by  Pausanias,  a 

populär  legend  among   the   Greeks   was   that  the  ancient 

Arcadians  "  were  guests  and  table-companions  of  the  gods,*' 

we  shall  not  set  this  down  as  a  fiction  devised  after  the  gods 

had  been  created  by  personalizing  the  powers  of  nature  ;  but 

shall  infer  that  the  tradition  had  its  root  in  those  conquests 

of  earlier  races  by  later  implied  in  Hesiod — conquests  such 

as  must  certainly  have  been  going  on,  and  must  certainly 

have  lelt  exaggerated  narrativea     So,  too,  when  "  the  sons  of 
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god  saw  the  daughters  of  men"  in  Hebrew  story.  If  we 
recall  the  reprobation  which  has  eveiywhere  been  visited 
on  the  intermarriage  of  a  conquering  caste  and  a  subject  caste 
— if  we  remember  that  in  Greek  belief  it  was  a  transgres- 
sion  for  the  race  of  gods  to  fall  in  love  with  the  race  of  men 
-^if  we  add  the  fact  that  in  our  own  feudal  times  union  of 
nobles  with  serfs  was  a  crime ;  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  seeing  how  there  originated  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels. 

Any  one  who,  after  considering  this  evidence,  remembere 
that  from  the  names  and  natures  ascribed  by  existing  savage 
peoples  to  Europeans,  legends  of  "  gods  and  men  "  are  even 
Biow  arising,  will,  I  think,  scarcely  hesitate.  Remaining 
doubt  will  disappear  on  reading  the  legend  of  the  Quich^s, 
which  gives,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  story  of  invaders 
who,  seizing  an  elevated  region,  and  holding  in  terror  the 
natives  of  the  Iower  lands,  became  the  deities  of  the  surround- 
ing  country,  and  their  moimtain  residence  the  local  Olympus. 
(See  Appendix  A.) 

§  201.  This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  Aryan  gods,  as 
Seen  from  another  point  of  view.  That  we  may  judge  which 
hypothesis  best  fits  the  facts,  let  us  observe  how  the  early 
Greeks  actually  conceived  their  gods :  ignoring  the  question 
how  they  got  their  conceptions.  And  let  us  compare  their 
pantheon  with  the  pantheon  of  another  race — say  that  of  the 
Fijians.  Any  one  who  objects  to  the  comparison  as  insulting, 
needs  only  to  be  reminded  that  cannibalism  was  ascribed  to 
some  of  their  deities  by  the  Greeks ;  and  that  human  sacrifices 
to  Zeus  were  continued  döwn  to  late  times. 

The  Greek  god  is  everywhere  presented  to  us  under  the 
guise  of  a  powerful  man;  as  is  the  Fijian.  Among  the 
Fijians,  "gods  sometimcs  assume  the  human  form,  and  are 
thus  Seen  by  men ;"  and  how  common  was  a  like  theophany 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Iliad  shows  us  page  after  page.  So 
like  a  man  was  the  Greek  god,  that  special  insight,  super- 

2  D 
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naturally  given,  was  reqaired  to  distinguish  him ;  and,  as  we 
bave  Seen,  it  is  difficult  tx)  find  wbat  is  the  difierence  between 
a  god  and  a  chief  among  the  Fijians.    In  the  Fijian  pantheon 
there  are  grades  and  divided  funetions — a  chief  god,  tnedia- 
ting  gods,  gods  over  different  things  and  places :  thus  paral- 
leling  the  Greek  pantheon,  which  was  a  hierarchy  with  a 
distribution   of  ranks   and   duties.     Fijian   deities  may  be 
classed  into  gods  proper  and  deified  mortals — some  whose 
apotheosis  has  dropped  out  of  memory  and   some  whose 
apotheosis  is  remembered;    and    there  were    apotheosized 
mortals,  too,  among  the  Greek  deities.     A  descriptive  title 
of  one  of  the  Fijian  gods  is  "  the  Adulterer  " — ^a  title  applic-. 
able  to  sundry  Gieek  gods.    Another  name  is  "  the  Woman- 
stealer" — a  name  not  undeserved  by  Zeus.    Tet  a  further 
sobriquet  bome  by  a  Fijian  god  is  "Fresh-from-the-slaughter;" 
which  would  answer  for  Ares,  who  is  called  "the  Blood- 
stainer."     The  Fijian   gods   love   and  hate,  are  proud  and 
revengeful,  and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  one  another ;  and 
if  we  includo  the  earlier  generations  of  Greek  gods,  kindred 
atrocities  are  told  of  them.     Though  fighting  does  not  remain 
conflpicuous,  still  there  is  the  conspiracy  from  which  Zeus 
was  saved  by  Thetis ;  and  there  is  perpetual  squabbling  and 
vitujM^ration :    even    Zeus    being  vilified   by   bis    daughter 
Athene,  as  well  as  by  the  divine  shrew  Here.     The  Fijian 
gods  play  one  another  tricks,  as  did  also  the  gods  of  the 
Greeks.    Sometimes  the  Fijians  "  get  angry  with  their  deities 
and  abuse  and  even  challenge  them  to  fight;"  and  among  the 
Greeks,  too,  there  was  abuse  of  the  gods  even  to  their  faces, 
as  of  Aphrodite  by  Helen,  and  if  there  was  not  challenging 
to  fight,  still  there  was  fighting  with,  and  even  victory  over, 
gods,  as  of  Dioniede  over  Ares,  and  there  was  threatening 
of  gods,  as  when   Laomedon  refusing  to  pay  Poseidon  his 
wages,  said  he  would  cut  oflf  his  ears.     The  Fijians  have  a 
stoiy  of  a  god  who  tumbled  out  of  a  canoe,  and,  being  picked 
up  by  a  woman,  was  taken  to  a  Chiefs  house  to  drv  himself 
stoiy  agaiubt  which  we  may  set  that  of  Diouysus,  who. 
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frightened  by  the  Thracian  tycurgus,  took  refuge  in  the  sea, 
and  who  when  seized  by  pirates  was  carried  bound  on  board 
their  vesseL  Though  Dioöysws  unbound  himself,  we  are 
reminded  that  in  other  cases  gods  remained  subject  to  men ; 
as  was  Proteus,  and  as  was  even  Ares,  when  Otus  and 
Ephialtes  kept  him  in  prison  thirteen  months,  and  as  was 
Apollo  when  a  slave  to  Laomedon.  Thus,  however  material 
and  human  are  the  Fijian  gods,  livdng,  eating,  acting  as  men 
do ;  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  are  represented  as  no  less  material 
and  human.  They  talk,  and  banquet,  and  drink,  and  amuse 
themselves  during  the  day,  and  go  to  bed  at  sunset:  "the 
Olympian  thunderer,  Zeus,  went  to  his  couch"  and  slept. 
They  are  piereed  by*men*s  weapons.  Ares*  wound  is  healed 
by  a  " pain-assuaging  plaster;"  and  Aphrodite,  after  some 
loss  of  blood  and  being  distracted  with  pain,  borrows  her 
brother*s  chariot  and  drives  oflf  to  Olympus  to  be  similarly 
doctored.  .  AU  their  attributes  and  acts  are  in  keeping  with 
ihis  conception.  *  In  battle  Here  simulates  Stentor  in  appear- 
ance  and  voice ;  Apollo  shouts  from  Pergamus  to  exhort  the 
Trojans:  Iris  comes  "running  down  from  Olympus;*'  and 
the  celestial:  chariots,  made  in  earthly  fashion  of  earthly 
materials,  are  drawn  by  steeds  that  are  lashed  and  goaded, 
through  the  gates  of  Heaven  which  creak.  The  Single  fact 
that  Zeus  is  on  visiting  terms  with  ''  the  milk-fed  men  of 
Thrace,"  sut&ces  of  itself  to  show  how  little  the  divine  was 
distinguished  from  the  human,  and  how  essentially  parallel 
were  the  Greek  conceptions  to  the  conceptions  which  the 
Fijians  now  show  us. 

Here,  then,  is  the  question.  Similar  as  these  conceptions 
are,  were  they  similarly  generated  ?  Beyond  all  doubt  the 
Fijian  pantheon  has  arisen  by  that  apotheosis  of  men  which 
was  still  going  on  when  travellers  went  among  them  ;  and  if 
we  say  that  by  the  Greeks,  who  also  apotheosized  men,  a 
pantheon  was  generated  in  like  manner,  the  Interpretation  is 
consistent.  We  are  forbidden  to  suppose  this,  however. 
These  Greek  gods,  with  their  human  structures,  dispositions, 

2  D  2 
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acts,  histories,  resulted  fiom  the  personalization  of  natural 
objects  and  powers.  So  that,  marvelloos  to  relate,  identical 
eonceptions  have  been  prodnced  hj  diametrically  opposite 
processes !  Here  we  see  an  ascending  growth  of  men  into 
gods;  there  we  see  a  descending  condensation  of  natoial 
powers  into  gods ;  and  the  two  sets  of  gods,  created  by  these 
two  contrary  methods,  are  snbstantially  the  same ! 

Even  in  the  absence  of  all  the  for^oing  chapters,  those 
who  are  not  wedded  to  an  hypothesis  wül,  I  think,  say  that 
evidence  widely  difierent  in  amount  and  quality  from  that 
which  the  mythologists  ofier,  is  reqnired  to  demonstrate  so 
astonishing  a  coincidence. 

§  202.  Must  we  recognize  a  Single  exception  to  the  general 
truth  thus  far  verified  everywhere  ?  While  among  all  races 
in  all  regions  the  eonceptions  of  deities  have  been  natnially 
evolved  in  the  way  shown ;  must  we  conclude  that  a  small 
clan  of  the  Semitic  race  had  given  to  it  supematiirally,  a 
conception  which,  though  superficially  like  the  rest,  was  in 
substance  absolutely  unlike  them  ? 

Education,  the  social  sanction,  and  an  anthority  possessed 
of  imposing  credentials,  lead  nearly  all  to  assume  that  the 
genesis  of  their  own  idea  of  deity  difiTers  fundamentally  from 
the  genesis  of  every  other  idea.  So  unhesitatingly,  indeed, 
do  they  assume  this,  that  they  think  it  impious  to  ask 
whether  any  parallelism  exists.  In  the  case  of  another 
creed  they  can  see  the  mischief  which  arises  from  ref usal  to 
examine.  The  saying  of  Euripides  that  "in  things  which 
touch  the  gods  it  is  not  good  to  suffer  captious  reason  to 
intrude,"  will  readily  draw  from  them  the  remark  that  a 
faith  profound  enough  to  negative  criticism,  fosters  super- 
stition.  Still  more  on  finding  that  the  cannibal  Fijians, 
accepting  humbly  the  established  dogmas  respecting  their 
blood-thirsty  deities,  assert  that  "punishment  is  sure  to  over- 
take  the  sceptic;"  they  can  see  clearly  enough  how  vile  may 
be  the  belief  which  defends  itself  by  interdicting  inquiry. 
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but,  looking  at  tlie  outsides  of  other  creeds,  antagonistically, 

and  at  their  own  creed  from  within,  sympathetically,  they 

cannot  think  it  possible  that  in  their  case  a  kindred  mischief 

inay  result  from  a  kindred  cause.     On  reading  that  when  the 

Spaniards  airived  in  Mexico,  the  natives,  thinking  them 

gods,  offered  up  human  beings  to  them»  it  is  allowable  to  ask 

whether  the  ideas  and  motives  of  these  people  were  aualogous 

to  those  of  the  Scandinavian  king  On,  when  he  immolated 

bis  son  to  Odin ;  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  ask  whether  like 

ideas  and  motives  prompted  Abraham's  Intention  to  sacrifice 

Isaac     The  above-cited  fact  that  Barth  was  taken  by  the 

Fulahs  for  their  god,  F^te,  may  properly  raise  the  question 

whether,  if  there  had  arisen  a  quarrel-between  bis  party  and 

the  Fulahs  in  which  he  was  worsted  by  one  of  their  chiefs, 

there  might  not  have  grown  up  a  legend  ^in  to  that  which 

teils  how  the  god  Ares* was  worsted  by  Diomede;  but  it  is 

liighly  improper  to  raise  the  question  whether  the  story  of 

Jacob's  struggle  with  the  Lord  had  an  origin  of  allied  kind. 

llere,  however,  pursuing  the  methods  of  science,  and  dis- 

legarding    foregone    conclusions,  we    must  deal  with    the 

Hebrew  conception  in  the  same  manner  as  with  all  others ; 

and  must  ask  whether  it  had  not  a  kindred  genesis. 

What  the  primitive  Semitic  notion  of  a  deity  was,  we  may 

prepare  ourselves  to  see  by  contemplating  the  notion  of  a 

deity  which  is  entertained  by  wandering  Semites  at  the 

present  time.    Already  I  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Palgrave  one 

illustration  of  it,  and  here  is  another. 

"  *  What  will  you  do  on  Coming  into  Grod's  presence  for  judgment 
after  so  graoeless  a  life  V  said  I  one  day  to  a  spirited  young  Sherarat. 
.  .  .  *What  will  we  do?'  was  bis  unhesitating  answer,  'why,  we  will 
go  up  to  God  and  salute  him,  and  if  he  proves  hospitable  (gives  us  meat 
and  tobacco),  we  will  staj  with  him ;  if  otherwise,  we  will  moont  our 
horses  and  ride  off.'  .  .  .  Were  I  not  afraid  of  an  indictment  for  pro- 
faneness,  I  might  relate  fif ty  similar  anecdotes  at  leasf 

Clearly,  then,  the  existing  Semitic  idea  of  deity,  is  no  highem 
than  that  which  other  races  have  shown  us ;  and  the  question 
is^  whether  the  ancient  Semites  had  an  idea  not  only  abso- 
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lutely  unlike  that  of  all  other  races  but  absolutely  anlike 
that  of  their  modern  kindred. 

To  find  a  clear  answer  in  traditions  recorded  hj  different 
writers  at  dififerent  dates — traditions  with  which  are  incor- 
porated  stories  andcconceptiona  derived  from  adjacent  more 
civilized  peoples;  is  of  course  difficult.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  established  habit  of  carrying  back  developed 
ideas  to  th&  interpretation  of  £arly  filatements ;  as  by  com- 
mentators  wlio  explain  away  certain  highly  concrete  descrip- 
tions  of  divine  actions  as  "  anthropomorphic  language  suited 
to  the  teaching.  ol  man  in  a  State  of  simple  and  partial  civil- 
ization."  If,  however,  we  reject  non-natnral  interpretations, 
and  infer,  as  analogy  Warrants,  that  the  most  prudely  anthro- 
pomorphic descriptions  are  the  original  ones,  we  shall  find 
the  ditficulty  less. 

Abraham  is  described  as  doing  that  which  primitive  men, 
/  and  especially  nomads,  are  often  compelled  to  do  by  increase 
of  numbers — ^leaving  ins  kindred  and-migrating  to  a  new 
dwelling-place :  sepaiating,  as  he  afterwards  separated  from 
Lot,  to  get  pasturage.  That  he  thinks  himself  supematurally 
prompted,  apparently  by  a  vision,  recalUl  the  ideas  of  kindred 
Semites  now  existing,  of  whom  Baker  tell3  us  that- ''  if  in  a 
dream  a  particular  course  of  action  is  suggested,  the  Arab 
believes  that  Gk)d  has  spoken  and  directed.him."  The  new 
territory  he  migrates  to,  the  story  represents  as  made^over  to 
him;  and  the  question  is — ^Was  Abraham  dealiug  with  a 
terrestrial  potentate,  or  with  the  Power  by  which  planets 
gravitate  and  stars  shine  ? 

The  words  applied  to  this  giver  of  the  territory  are 
expressive  simply  of  siiperiority.  Mohim,  in  some  cases 
translated  gods,  is  applied  also  to  kings,  judges,  powerful 
persons,  and  to  other  things  great  or  high.  .  So,  too,  Adonai 
is  indiscriminately  used  (as  "  Lord"  is  among  ourselves),  to 
a  being  regarded  as  supematural  and  to  a  Uving  man. 
Kuenen  says  the  meaning  of  Shaddai  is  ^ '  the  mighty  one,' 
or  perhaps  still  more  exactly,  Hhe  violent  one;*"  a  title 
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liarmonizing  with  the  titles  of  Assyrian  kings,  who  delight  in 
compaiing  themselves  to  whirlwinds  and  floods.  Even  the 
more  exalted  names  find  their  parallels  in  tliose  of  neigh- 
bouring  rulers.  When,  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  we 
find  Tiglath-pileser  called  "  king  of  kings,  lord  of  lords,"  we 
See  that  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  title  ''god  of 
gods,  and  lord  of  lords,  a  great  god,  a  mighty  and  terrible :  '*  a 
description  implying  that  the  Hebrew  god  is  one  of  many, 
distinguished  by  bis  supremacy. 

By  this  being  who  bears  titles  such  as  are  bome  by  ter- 
restrial  potentates,  Abraham  is  promised  certain  benefits  to 
be  given  in  return  for  homage.  When  he  complains  that 
the  promise  has  not  been  fulfiUed,  he  is  pacified  by  renewed 
promises.  Finally,  a  covenant  is  made — ^Abraham  is  to  have 
"  all  the  land  of  Canaan,"  while  the  giver  is  "  to  be  a  god 
unto"  him.  The  supposition  that  such  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  First  Cause  of  things  and  a  shepherd 
Chief,  would  be  an  astounding  one  were  it  admissible;  but 
it  is  excluded  by  the  words  used.  The  expression  "  a  god  " 
negatives  the  conception  on  either  side  of  a  supreme  universal 
power.  If,  however,  instead  of  supposing  that  "  a  god "  is 
here  used  to  mean  a  supematural  being,  we  suppose  that  it  is 
used,  as  by  the  existing  Arab,  to  mean  a  powerful  rulet,  the 
Statement  becomes  consistentw 

Still  more  clearly  have  we  the  same  implications  in  the 
ceremony  by  which  the  covenant  is  established.  Abraham, 
and  each  of  his  male  descendants,  and  each  of  bis  male 
slaves,  is  circumcised.  The  mark  of  the  covenant,  observe, 
18  to  be  borne  not  only  by  Abraham  and  those  of  his  blood, 
but  also  by  those  of  other  blood  whom  he  has  bought.  The 
mark  is  a  stränge  one,  and  the  extension  of  it  is  a  stränge 
one,  if  we  assume  it  to  be  imposed  by  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  on  a  favoured  man  and  his  descendants ;  and  on 
this  assumption  it  is  no  less  stränge  that  the  one  trans- 
gression  for  which  every  "  soul  shall  be  cut  off,"  is  not  any 
crime,  but  is  the  neglect  of  this  rite.     Such  a  ceremony. 
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however,  insisted  on  by  a  living  potentate  under  penalty  oT 
death,  is  not  stränge ;  for,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  circum- 
cision  is  one  of  various  mutilations  imposed  as  marks  on 
subject  persons  by  terrestrial  superiors. 

And  now,  passing  from  collateral  to  direet  evidence,  ob- 

serve   the  idea  which  Abraham  is  himself  represented  as 

forming  of  this  being  with  whom  he  has  covenanted.    While 

he  sat  at  his  tent  door,  "  three  men  stood  by  him."    Nothing 

implies  that  they  were  unlike  other  men  or  much  unlike  one 

another.     He  "bowed   himself   toward  the  ground,"    and 

addressed  one  of  them  "  my  lord."    Asking  them  to  rest  and 

to  wash  their  feet,  he  said  he  would  "  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread, 

and  comfort  ye  your  hearts."     So  that,  regarding  them  as 

tired,  travel-stained,  and  hungry  travellers,  Abraham  treats 

these  "three  men"  according  to  those  rites  of  hospitality 

still  observed  by  the  Arabs.     There  is  no  indication  that 

Abraham  suspects  supernatnralness  in  any  of  the  three ;  nor, 

when  Sarah  laughs  at  the  promise  that  she  shall  have  a  son, 

does  it  seem  that  she,  either,  imagines  she  is  in  the  presence 

of  anything   more   than  a  human  being.     It  is  true  that 

Abraham,  addressing   this  visitor  with   the   title  given   to 

superior  persons,  believes  him  able  to  do  things  we  class 

as  supernatural — ascribes  to  him  the  character  common  to 

primitive  potentates,  who  are  frequently  magicians  as  well 

as  rulers,  like  Solomon — ascribes  to  him  powers   such  as 

flavages  now  think  are  possessed  by  Europeans.    But  though, 

while  showing  him  the  road  to  Sodom,  Abraham  talks  in  a 

way  implying  this  belief,  he  implies  no  more.     The  question, 

mark,  is  not  that  which   theologians   raise — Who  actually 

were  these  "  three  men  ? "  was  the  chief  of  them  Jehovah  ? 

or  his  angel  ?  or  the  Son  ?     The  question  is  what  Abraham 

thought ;  or  is  described  as  thinking  by  those  who  preserved 

the  tradition.     Either  alternative  has  the  same  ultimate  im- 

])lication.     If  this  person  to  whom  Abraham  salaams  as  his 

lord,  with  whom  he  has  made  the  covenant,  is  a  terrestrial 

ruler,  as  implied  by  the  indirect  evidence,  the  condusion  is 
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reached  that  the  ancient  Semitic  idea  of  a  dcity  was  like 
the  modera  Semitic  idea  cited  above.  And  if,  otherwise, 
Abraham  conceives  thia  persou  not  as  a  local  ruler  but  as  the 
Maker  of  All  Thiogs,  then  he  believes  the  Earth  and  the 
Heavens  are  produced  hj  one  who  eats  and  drinks  and  feels 
wearj  after  Walking :  his  conception  of  a  deity  still  remainiB 
identical  with  that  of  his  modern  representative,  and  with 
that  of  the  uucivÜized  in  generaL 

§  203.  And  so  the  univereality  of  anthropomorpLism  bas 
the  siifficieDt  cause  that  the  divine  man  aa  cwtceived,  had 
everywhere  for  antecedent  a  powerful  man  as  perceived. 
The  abundaut  evidence  above  given  that  the  primitive  mind 
framea  the  notion  in  this  way,  may  be  enforced  by  facta 
showing  that  it  fails  to  frame  any  other  notion. 

When  Burton,  encamped  among  the  Eesa,  heard  an  cid 
woinan  with  the  toothache  exclaiming, "  0  Allah,  may  thy 
teeth  ache  like  mine" — when  he  teils  us  that  the  wilder 
Itedouins  ask  where  Allah  is  to  be  found  that  they  may 
spear  him, "  because  he  lays  waste  their  homes  and  kills  their 
cattle  " — when,  according  to  Moffat,  the  Hottentots,  notwith- 
standing  missionary  Instruction,  regard  the  Christian  god  as 
"a  notable  warrior  of  great  physical  strength" — when,  as 
Ilunter  nairates,  a  Santal,  responding  to  a  miasionaiy's 
nccount  of  God's  omnipotence,  said,  "and  what  if  that  Strong 
One  should  eat  mßj"  we  are  not  only  taught  that  the  unde- 
veloped  mind  conceives  God  as  a  powerful  man,  but  that  it 
is  incapable  of  any  higher  conception.  Even  a  people  so 
cultured  as  the  ancient  Egyptians  failed  to  conceive  of  gods 
ns  difiering  fundamentally  from  men.  Says  Kenonf — "  AH 
the  gods  are  liable  to  be  forced  to  grant  the  prayers  of  men, 
throngh  fear  of  threats  which  it  is  inconceivable  to  us  that 
any  intelligence  but  that  of  idiots  should  have  believed." 

A  like  implication  eveiywhere  meets  us  in  the  aboriginal 
belief  that  gods  are  mortaL  In  a  Quiche  legend,  given  fay 
Bancroft,  we  read — "  so  they  died  like  gods ;  and  eacb  left 
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to  the  sad  and  wondering  men  who  were  bis  servants,  bis 
garments  for  a  memoriaL"  The  writers  of  the  Vedic  hymns, 
says  Muir,  "looked  upon  the  gods"  as  **  confessedly  mere 
created  beings ;"  and  they,  like  men,  were  made  immortal  by 
drinking  soma.  In  the  legend  of  Buddha  it  is  stated  that 
the  prince,  inquiring  about  a  corpse,  was  told  by  his  gaide — 
''  This  is  the  final  destiny  of  all  flesh :  gods  and  men,  rieb 
and  poor,  alike  must  die."  We  saw  that  the  Scandinavian 
gods  died  and  were  bumt — ^retuming  thereafter  to  Asgard. 
So,  too,  the  Egyptian  gods  lived  and  died :  there  are  frescoes 
at  Philaj  and  at  Abydos  showing  the  burial  of  Osiris.  And 
though  in  the  Greek  pantheon,  the  death  of  gods  is  exempli* 
fied  only  in  the  case  of  Pan,  yet  their  original  mortality  is 
implied  by  the  legends ;  for  how  could  Apollo  have  been  a 
slave  to  Laomedon,  if  he  then  had  that  power  of  assuming 
and  throwing-off  the  material  form  at  will,  which  is  possessed 
in  common  by  the  Greek  god  and  the  primitive  ghost  ? 

How  deeply  rooted  are  these  ideas  of  deities,  is  further 
shown  by  the  slowness  with  which  culture  changes  them« 
Down  to  civilized  times  the  Greeks  thought  of  their  gods  as 
material  persona.  About  550  B.c.  they  believed  in  a  living 
woman  palmed  upon  them  as  Athene;  and  in  490  B.c.,  to 
Phidippides  on  his  way  from  Athens  to  Sparta,  Pan,  meeting 
him,  complains  of  neglect.  Mahomet  had  to  forbid  the 
adoration  which  certain  of  his  foUowers  oflfered  him;  and 
about  A.D.  1000  the  Caliph  Hakem  was  worshipped  while 
living,  and  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses.  Paul  and 
Bamabas  were  treated  as  gods  by  the  priest  and  people  of 
Lystra.  And  the  sculpture,  painting,  and  literature  of  medi- 
eeval  Europe,  show  how  grossly  anthropomorphic  was  the 
conception  of  deity  which  prevailed  down  to  recent  centuries. 
Only  alluding  to  the  familiär  evidence  fumished  by  the 
mystery-plays,  it  will  suffice  if  I  instance  the  Old-French 
Verses  which  describe  God*s  illness  as  cured  by  laughter 
at  a  dancing  rhymer  (see  Appendix  A).  Nor  among  some 
Catholic  peoples  are  things  much  better  now.    Just  as  the 
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existing  savage  beats  bis  idol  if  bis  bopes  are  not  fulfiUed — 
just  as  tbe  ancient  Arcadian  was  apt  "  to  scouige  and  prick 
Pan  if  be  came  back  empty-lianded  from  tbe  cbase ; "  so,  an 
Italian  peasant  or  artizan  will  occasionally  vent  bis  anger  by 
tbrasbing  a  statue  of  tbe  Madonna:  as  in  Milan  in  Sept., 
1873,  and  as  at  Rome  not  long  before.  Instead  of  its  being 
ti*ue  tbat  ideas  of  deity  such  as  are  entertained  by  cultivated 
people,  are  innate;  it  is,  contrariwise,  true  tbat  tbey  arise 
only  at  a  comparatively  advanced  stage,  as  results  of  ac- 
cumulated  knowledge,  greater  intellectual  grasp,  and  bigber 
sentiment. 

§  204.  Bebind  tbe  supernatural  being  of  tbis  order,  as 
bebind  supematural  beings  of  all  otber  orders,  we  tbus  find 
tbat  there  has  in  every  case  been  a  buman  personality. 

Anytbing  wbich  transcends  tbe  ordinary,  a  savage  tbinks 
of  as  supernatural  or  divine :  tbe  remarkable  man  among  tbe 
rest.  Tbis  remarkable  man  may  be  simply  tbe  remotest 
ancestor  remembered  as  tbe  founder  of  tbe  tribe;  be  may  be 
a  cbief  famed  for  sti*ength  and  bravery ;  he  may  be  a  medi- 
cine-man  of  great  repute ;  he  may  be  an  inventor  of  some- 
thing  new.  And  then,  instead  of  being  a  member  of  tbe  tribe, 
he  may  be  a  superior  stranger  bringing  arts  and  knowledge  ; 
or  he  may  be  one  of  a  superior  race  predominating  by  con- 
quest.  Being  at  first  one  or  otber  of  these,  regarded  with 
awe  during  bis  life,  he  is  regarded  with  increased  awe  after 
bis  death ;  and  tbe  propitiation  of  bis  ghost,  becoming  greater 
than  tbe  propitiation  of  gbosts  wbich  are  less  feared,  develops 
into  an  established  worship. 

There  is  no  exception  then.  Using  tbe  pbrase  ancestor- 
worship  in  its  broadest  sense  as  comprehending  all  worship 
of  tbe  dead,  be  tbey  of  tbe  same  blood  or  not,  we  conclude 
tbat  ancestor-worship  is  tbe  root  of  every  religion.* 

*  Impoitant  additional  facta  and  argumenta,  bearing  directlj  and  indi- 
recüy  on  thia  conclusion,  will  be  found  m  the  Appendicea.  Appendix  A 
giTee  many  further  illustrationa ;  Appendix  B  containa  a  criticiam  on  the 
theorj  of  the  xnythologists  ;  and  Appendix  C  a  criticiam  on  their  method. 


CHAPTEB  XXVT. 

TUR   PKIMITIVR  TIIRORY  OF  THINGS. 

§  20r).  That  Hoeming  chaos  of  puerile  assumptions  anJ 
iwiUHiruxxH  inf(3renc<ifl,  making  up  the  vast  mass  of  saper- 
HlitioiiH  IxiliefH  evcrywhere  existing,  thus  falls  into  order 
wlioii,  iriMtood  of  looking  back  upon  it  from  our  advanced 
Htaii(l-|)oiiit,  we  look  forward  upon  it  from  the  stand-point  of 
IImi  priiiiitivo  man. 

liitiTproters  of  early  conceptions  err  in  ways  like  those 
In  wliioli  tcachers  of  the  young  err.  Never  having  studied 
l'Hyc;hology,  the  pedagogue  has  but  the  dimmest  notion  of 
liJH  |Mi])ir8  mind;  and,  thinking  of  the  undeveloped  intellect 
ivi  though  it  had  ideas  which  only  the  developed  intellect  can 
luivc»,  he  presents  it  with  utterly  incomprehensible  facta — 
[{(tn^ralizations  before  there  exist  in  it  the  things  to  be  gene- 
ruiizod,  and  abstractions  while  there  are  none  of  the  concrete 
exporiences  from  which  such  abstractions  are  derived:  so 
eausing  bewildormont  and  an  appearance  of  stupidity.  Simi- 
Ififly,  narrators  of  primitive  legends  and  speculators  about 
the  Huporstitions  of  eavages,  carry  with  them  the  general 
notiona  civilization  has  developed,  and,  crediting  the  savage 
with  thoso,  üithcr  exprcss  an  unreasoning  wonder  that  he 
hliould  thiiik  as  ho  docs,  or  eise,  seeking  to  explain  his 
tlioii;;htH,  givo  oxplanations  which  ascribe  to  him  ideas  he 
i'iuinot  havo. 

Wlion,  howovor,  wo  coase  to  figure  his  mental  processes 
in    Uuiii«  of   our  own,  the  confusion  disappears.     When, 
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verifying  a  prim^i  inference  by  a  posterim'i  proof,  we  recog- 
nize  the  fact  that  the  primitive  man  does  not  distinguish 
natural  from  unnatural,  possible  from  impossible;  knows 
nothing  of  physical  law,  order,  cause,  etc.;  and  that  whilo 
he  shows  neither  rational  surprise  nor  the  curiosity  v^rhich 
prompts  examination,  he  lacks  fit  words  for  carrying  ou 
inquiry,  as  well  as  the  requisite  power  of  continued  thinking ; 
we  See  that  instead  of  being  a  speculator  and  maker  of  expla- 
nations,  he  is  at  first  an  almost  passive  recipient  of  con- 
clusions  forced  on  him.  Further,  we  find  that  he  is  inevitably 
betrayed  into  an  initial  error;  and  that  this  originates  au 
erroneous  System  of  thought  which  elaborates  6is  he  advances. 
How  natural  is  the  evolution  of  this  System  of  thought, 
we  shall  perceive  on  now  recapitulating,  in  the  briefest  way, 
the  results  reached  in  the  foregoing  eighteen  chapters. 

§  206.  Changes  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earth,  occurring 
hourly,  daily,and  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  go  on  in  ways 
about  which  the  savage  knows  nothing — ^unexpected  appear- 
ances  and  disappearances,  transmutations,  metamorphoses. 
While  seeming  to  show  that  arbitrariness  characterizes  all 
actions,  these  foster  the  notion  of  a  duality  in  the  thiugs  which 
become  visible  and  vanish,  or  which  transform  themselves ; 
and  this  notion  is  confirmed  by  experiences  of  shadows, 
reflections,  and  echoes. 

The  impressions  thus  produced  by  converse  with  extemal 
nature,  favour  a  belief  set  up  by  a  more  definite  experience — 
the  experience  of  dreams.  Having  no  conception  of  mind, 
the  primitive  man  regards  a  dream  as  a  series  of  actual 
occurrences :  he  did  the  things,  went  to  the  places,  saw  the 
persons,  dreamt  of.  Untroubled  by  incongruities,  he  accepts 
the  facts  as  they  stand;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  thinks 
about  them,  is  led  to  conceive  a  double  which  goes  away 
during  sleep  and  comes  back.  This  conception  of  his  owu 
duality  seems  confirmed  by  the  somnambulism  occasionally 
witnessed. 
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More  decisively  does  it  seem  confirmed  by  other  abnormal 
iüsensibilities.  In  swoon,  apoplexy,  catalepsy,  and  the  un- 
consciousness  foUowing  violence,  it  appears  that  the  other- 
seif,  instead  of  returning  at  call,  will  not  retum  fcr  periods 
varying  from  some  minutes  to  some  days.  Occasionally  after 
one  of  these  states,  the  other-self  teils  what  has  happened  in 
the  interval ;  occasionally  no  account  of  its  adventures  can 
be  got ;  and  occasionally  prolonged  absence  raises  the  doubt 
whether  it  has  not  gone  away  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  distinction  between  these  conditions  of  temporary 
insensibility  and  the  condition'  of  permanent  insensibility, 
is  one  which,  sometimes  imperceptible  to  instructed  persons, 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  savage.  The  normal  uncon- 
sciousness  of  sieep  from  which  a  man's  double  is  readily 
brought  back,  is  linked  by  these  abnormal  kinds  of  uncon- 
sciousness  from  which  the  double  is  brought  back  with  diflS- 
culty,  to  that  lasting  kind  of  unconsciousness  from  which 
the  double  cannot  be  brought  back  at  all-  Still,  analogy 
leads  the  savage  to  infer  that  it  will  eventually  come  back. 
And  here,  recalling  the  remark  often  made  among  ourselves 
after  a  death,  that  it  is  diiB&cult  to  believe  the  deceased,  lying 
not  more  quietly  than  he  has  often  done,  will  never  move 
again,  let  me  point  out  how  powerf ul  over  the  primitive  mind 
must  be  the  association  between  this  sleep-like  quiescence 
and  the  waking  that  habitually  foUows  —  an  association 
which,  even  alone,  must  go  far  towards  suggesting  resur- 
rection.  Such  resurrection,  shown  by  the  universal  fear  of 
the  dead  to  be  vaguely  imagined  even  by  the  lowest  races, 
becomes  clearly  imagined  in  proportion  as  the  idea  of  a  wan- 
dering  duplicate  is  made  definite  by  tLe  dream-theory. 

The  second-self  ascribed  to  each  man,  at  first  differs  in 
nothing  from  its  original  It  is  figured  as  equally  visible, 
equally  material ;  and  no  less  suflera  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
pain.  Indistinguishable  from  the  person  himself,  capable  of 
biing  slain,  drowned,  or  otherwise  destroyed  a  second  time, 
the  original   ghost,   soul,  or  spirit,  diü'erentiates  slowly  in 
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supposed  Dature.  Having  at  the  outset  but  a  temporary 
second  life,  it  gradually  acquires  a  permanent  one ;  while  it 
deviates  more  and  more  in  substance  from  body :  becoming  at 
length  etherealized. 

This  double  of  the  dead  man,  originally  conceived  as  like 
him  in  all  otber  respects,  is  conceived  as  having  like 
occupations.  If  of  predatory  race,  it  fights  and  hunts  as 
before ;  if  of  pastoral,  it  coutinues  to  tend  cattle,  and  drink 
milk;  if  of  agrioultural,  it  resumes  the  business  of  sowing, 
reaping,  etc.  And  from  this  belief  in  a  second  life  thus 
like  the  first,  and  also  like  in  the  social  arrangements  it  is 
subject  to,  there  result  the  practices  of  leaving  with  the 
corpse  food,  drink,  clothes,  weapons,  and  of  sacrificing  at 
the  grave  domestic  animals,  wives,  slaves. 

The  place  in  which  this  life  after  death  is  believed  to  be 
passed,  varies  with  the  antecedents  of  the  race.  Often  ghosts 
are  thought  of  as  mingling  with  their  descendants,  and  por- 
tions  of  meals  are  daily  set  aside  for  them ;  sometimes  the 
adjacent  forests  are  their  imagined  haunt.s,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  consume  the  ofTerings  of  food  left  there ;  while 
iu  other  cases  the  idea  is  that  they  have  gone  back  to  the 
region  whence  the  race  came.  This  other-world  is  reached 
by  a  journey  over  land,  or  down  a  river,  or  across  the  sea, 
towards  this  or  that  point  of  the  compass,  according  as  the 
tiaditions  determine.  Hence  at  the  grave  are  left  fit  appli- 
aiices  for  the  journey — canoes  for  the  voyage,  or  horses  to 
ride,  dogs  to  guide,  weapons  for  defence,  money  and  pass- 
ports  for  security.  And  where  burial  on  a  mountain  ränge 
entails  belief  in  this  as  a  residence  of  ancestral  ghosts,  or 
where  such  ränge  has  been  held  by  a  conquering  race,  the 
heavens,  supposed  to  be  accessible  from  tlie  mouiitain-tops, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  other-world,  or  rather  as  one  of 
tlie  other- worlds. 

The  doubles  of  dead  men,  at  first  assumed  to  have  but 
temporary  second  lives,  do  not,  in  tbat  case,  tend  to  form  in 
populär  belief  an  accumulating  host;   but  they  necessarily 
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THE  PRIMITIVE  THEORY  OF  TU1NG3. 

§  205.  That  seeming  chaos  of  puerile  assumptions  aud 
niüiistrous  inferences,  making  up  the  vast  mass  of  saper- 
stitious  beliefs  everywbere  existing,  thus  falls  into  order 
whcn,  instead  of  looking  back  upon  it  from  our  advanoed 
stand-point,  we  look  forward  upon  it  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  primitive  man. 

Interpreters  of  early  conceptions  err  in  ways  like  those 
in  which  teachers  of  the  young  err.  Never  having  studied 
i*sychology,  the  pedagogue  has  but  the  dimmest  notion  of 
Iiis  pupil's  mind ;  and,  thinking  of  the  undeveloped  intellect 
ns  though  it  had  ideas  which  only  the  developed  intellect  can 
have,  he  presents  it  with  utterly  incomprehensible  facts — 
generalizations  before  there  exist  in  it  the  things  to  be  gene- 
ralized,  and  abstractions  while  there  are  none  of  the  concrete 
cxperiences  from  which  such  abstractions  are  derived:  so 
causing  bewildermcnt  and  an  appearance  of  stupidity.  Simi- 
larly,  narrators  of  primitive  legends  and  speculators  about 
the  superstitions  of  savages,  carry  with  them  the  general 
notions  civilization  has  developed,  and,  crediting  the  savage 
with  these,  either  express  an  unreasoning  wonder  that  he 
should  think  as  he  does,  or  eise,  seeking  to  explain  his 
thoughts,  give  explanations  which  ascribe  to  him  ideas  be 
cannot  have. 

When,  howcver,  we  cease  to  figure  his  mental  processes 
in   terms  of   our  own,  the  confusion  disappears.     When, 


laviour  towania  ghosta — a  propitiation  of  them/  Two 
opposite  waya  of  treatiiig  the  corpse  ahow  us  tlie  divergence 
of  bliese  two  opposite  poUcies.  In  some  caaes  the  avowed 
aim  is  to  prevent  revival  of  the  deceased,  so  that  he  may  not 
trouble  the  living :  a  kind  of  motive  which,  where  he  ia  sup- 
posed  to  have  revived,  prompts  antagonistic  dealings.  Bat 
in  mo3t  cases  the  avowed  aim  is  to  seciire  tlie  welfare  of  the 
deceased  on  reauscitation :  a  kind  of  motive  which  pronipts 

/ropitiatory  observancea. 
Out  of  this  motive  and  these  observancea  come  all  forma 
of  worahip.  Awe  of  the  ghost  makes  sacrud  the  sheltering 
stmcture  for  the  tomb,  and  this  grows  into  the  temple ;  wliile 
the  tomb  itself  becomea  the  altar.  From  proviaiona  placed 
for  the  doad,  now  habitualiy  aad  now  at  fixed  intervals,  ariae 
religioua  oblations,  ordinary  and  extraordinary — daily  and  at 
festivala.  Immolationa  aiid  mutilations  at  the  grave.  pasa 
into  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  hlood  at  the  altar  of  a  deity. 
Abatinence  fi^om  food  for  the  benefit  of  the  gLoat,  developa 
into  fasting  aa  a  piona  practica ;  and  joumeys  to  the  grave 
with  gifta,  become  pilgrimages  to  tlie  shrine.  Praisea  of  tho 
dead  aad  prayers  to  them,  grow  into  religioua  praises  and 
prayers.     And  so  every  holy  rite  ia  derived  from  a  funeral 

After  6nding  tliat  the  earlieat  conception  of  a  anpematural 
being,  and  the  one  which  remaina  common  to  all  ra^ea,  is 
that  of  a  ghost ;  and  after  finding  that  the  waya  of  propi- 
tiating  a  ghost  were  in  every  caae  the  Originals  of  the  ways 
of  propitiatiug  deitics ;  the  question  was  raiaed  whether  the 
ghost  is  not  the  type  of  aupematural  being  out  of  which  all 
other  types  are  evolved.  The  facta  named  in  justiücation  of 
an  afhrmative  answer  were  of  several  classes.  I)'rora  the  lipa 
of  primitive  peoples  themselvea,  were  quoted  proofa  that  out 
of  ghost-worship  in  general,  there  grew  up  the  worahip  of 
remote  ancestral  ghosta,  regarded  as  creatora  or  detties. 
Worahip  of  deitiea  so  evolved,  we  found  characterized  ancient 
Bocieties  in  both  hemisphetes:  co-existitig  ia  them  witii 
2  £ 
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tend  to  form  sucli  a  host  when  perinauent  sccond  Uvea  aro 
ascribed  to  them.  Swarming  everywhere,  capable  of  appear- 
ing  and  disappearing  at  wil),  and  working  ia  ways  ttiat 
canaot  be  foreseen,  thcy  are  thought  of  aa  the  cniises  of  all 
thinga  wliich  are  stränge,  unexpected,  inexplicable.  Every 
deviatioü  from  the  ordinary  ia  attributed  to  their  ageocy; 
and  their  Qgency  ia  alleged  evea  where  what  we  call  natural 
cauaation  seenris  obvioiis, 

Regarded  as  workera  of  remarkable  occurrencea  in  the 
BuiTounding  world,  tbey  are  regarded  as  workera  alao  of 
unusual  actiona  in  living  peraona.  The  body,  deaerted  by 
its  other-self  during  inaensibility,  normal  or  abnormal,  caii 
then  be  entered  by  the  other-self  of  someone  eise,  living 
ot  dead ;  and  hence  to  tlie  malicious  doubles  of  dead  men  are 
ascribed  epüepsy  and  convulsions,  delirium  and  insanity. 
Moreover,  tliis  theory  of  possession,  accountiug  for  all  thoae 
bodily  actiona  whicli  the  individual  does  not  will,  makes 
comprehensible  such  acta  as  ancezing,  yawniug,  etc.,  and  is 
extended  to  diseases  at  large  and  to  deatli ;  whicli  ia  habi- 
tually  ascribed  to  an  invisible  encmy. 

While  the  entrance  of  friendly  spirits  into  raen,  giving 
supernatural  atrengtli  or  knowledge,  ia  desired  and  prayed 
for,  this  entrance  of  apiiita  wbich  inüict  evils,  physical  and 
mental,  is  of  course  dreaded ;  and  when  it  is  believed  to  havo 
occurred,  expulsion  ia  the  only  remedy.  The  exorcist,  by 
loud  noiscs,  frightful  grimaces,  abominable  stenchea,  etc., 
professea  to  drive  out  the  malicious  intnider.  And  tbin 
simple  form  of  exorcism  is  followed  by  the  developed  form 
in  which  a  more  powerful  apirit  ia  called  in  to  help.  Whence, 
also,  there  eventually  grow  up  the  practices  of  the  aorcerer ; 
wbo,  using  means  to  coerce  Üie  soula  of  the  dead,  com- 
missiona  them  to  work  his  evil  enda. 
, '"  But/while  primitive  men,  regarding  themaelvea  as  at  the 
mercy  of  eurrounding  ghoaU,  try  to  defend  themaelves  by  the 
aid  of  the  exorciat  and  tlie  aorcerer,  who  deal  witb  gbosta 
autagoniatically;  there  is  simultaneously  adopted  a  contrary 
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supposed  iiature.  Having  at  the  outset  biit  a  temporary 
second  life,  it  gradually  acquires  a  permanent  one ;  while  it 
deviates  more  and  more  in  substance  from  body :  becoming  at 
length  etherealized. 

This  double  of  the  dead  man,  originally  coneeived  as  like 
liim  in  all  otber  respects,  is  coneeived  as  having  like 
oceupations.  If  of  predatory  race,  it  fights  and  hunts  as 
before ;  if  of  pastoral,  it  continues  to  tend  cattle,  and  drink 
milk;  if  of  agricultural,  it  resumes  the  business  of  sowing, 
reaping,  etc.  And  from  this  belief  in  a  second  life  thus 
like  the  first,  and  also  like  in  the  social  arrangements  it  is 
subject  to,  there  result  the  practices  of  leaving  with  the 
corpse  food,  drink,  clothes,  weapons,  and  of  sacrificing  at 
the  grave  domestic  animals,  wives,  slaves. 

The  place  in  which  this  life  after  death  is  believed  to  be 
passed,  varies  with  the  antecedents  of  the  race.  Often  ghosts 
are  thought  of  as  mingling  with  their  descendants,  and  por- 
tions  of  meals  are  daily  set  aside  for  them ;  sometimes  the 
adjacent  forests  are  their  imagined  haunts,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  consume  the  offerings  of  food  left  there ;  while 
in  other  cases  the  idea  is  that  they  have  gone  back  to  the 
region  whence  the  race  came.  Tliis  other-world  is  reached 
by  a  journey  over  land,  or  down  a  river,  or  across  the  sea, 
towards  this  or  that  point  of  the  compass,  according  as  the 
tiaditions  determine.  Hence  at  the  grave  are  left  fit  appli- 
ances  for  the  journey — canoes  for  the  voyage,  or  horses  to 
ride,  dogs  to  guide,  weapons  for  defence,  money  and  pass- 
ports  for  security.  And  where  burial  on  a  mountain  ränge 
entails  belief  in  this  as  a  residence  of  ancestral  ghosts,  or 
where  such  ränge  has  been  held  by  a  conquering  race,  the 
heavens,  supposed  to  be  accessible  from  tlie  mountain-tops, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  other-world,  or  rather  as  one  of 
the  other-worlds. 

The  doubles  of  dead  men,  at  first  assumed  to  have  but 
temporary  second  lives,  do  not,  in  that  case,  tend  to  form  in 
populär  belief  an  accumulating  host;  but  they  necessarily 
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tend  to  form  such  a  host  when  permanent  second  lives  aro 
ascribed  to  them.  Swarming  every where,  capable  of  appear-» 
ing  and  disappearing  at  will,  and  working  in  ways  that 
cannot  be  foreseen,  they  are  thought  of  as  the  causes  of  all 
things  which  are  stränge,  unexpected,  inexplicable.  Every 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  is  attributed  to  their  agency; 
and  their  agency  is  alleged  even  where  what  we  call  natural 
causation  seems  obvious. 

Eegarded  as  workers  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the 
surrounding  world,  they  are  regarded  as  workers  also  of 
unusual  actions  in  living  persons.  The  body,  deserted  by 
its  other-self  during  insensibility,  normal  or  abnormal,  can 
then  be  entered  by  the  other-self  of  someone  eise,  living 
or  dead ;  and  hence  to  the  malicious  doubles  of  dead  men  are 
ascribed  epilepsy  and  convulsions,  delirium  and  insanity. 
Moreover,  this  theory  of  possession,  accounting  for  all  those 
bodily  actions  which  the  individual  does  not  will,  makes 
comprehensible  such  acts  as  sneezing,  yawning,  etc.,  and  is 
extended  to  diseases  at  large  and  to  death ;  which  is  habi- 
tually  ascribed  to  an  invisible  enemy. 

While  the  entrance  of  friendly  spirits  into  men,  giving 
supernatural  strength  or  knowledge,  is  desired  and  prayed 
for,  this  entrance  of  spirits  which  inflict  evils,  physical  and 
mental,  is  of  course  dreaded ;  and  when  it  is  believed  to  have 
occurred,  expulsion  is  the  only  remedy.  The  exorcist,  by 
loud  noises,  frightful  grimaces,  abominable  stenches,  etc., 
professes  to  drive  out  the  malicious  intruder.  And  thi:j 
simple  form  of  exorcism  is  foUowed  by  the  developed  form 
in  which  a  more  powerful  spirit  is  called  in  to  help.  Whence, 
also,  there  eventually  grow  up  the  practices  of  the  sorcerer ; 
who,  using  means  to  coerce  the  souls  of  tlie  dead,  com- 
missions  them  to  work  his  evil  ends. 

ButArliile  primitive  men,  regarding  themselves  as  at  tho 
mercy  of  surrounding  ghosts,  try  to  defend  themselves  by  the 
aid  of  the  exorcist  and  the  sorcerer,  who  deal  with  ghosta 
antagonistically ;  there  is  simultaneously  adopted  a  contrary 
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"  beliavioiir  towarda   gliosts — a   propitiation   of    tliem/  Two 

oppo&ite  waya  of  treating  the  corpse  ahow  us  the  ilivergence 

of  these  two  opposite  policies.     In  some  caaes  the  avowed 

is  to  prevent  revival  of  the  deceaaed,  so  that  lie  may  not 

I  trouble  the  living:  a  kind  of  motive  which,  where  he  ia  aup- 

Ipoaed  to  have  revived,  prompts  antagonistic  dealings.     But 

I  in  moat  caaea  the  avowed  aim  is  to  aecure  tlie  welfare  of  the 

laed  OQ  reauscitation :  a  kind  of  motive  which  prompte 

f  pTopitiatory  observances. 

/    Out  of  thia  motive  and  theae  observances  come  all  fomis 

of  worship.     Awe  of  tiie  ghost  makes  aacred  the  sheltering 

stnicture  for  the  tomb,  and  thia  growa  into  the  templa ;  while 

Lthe  tomb  itaelE  becomea  the  altar.     From  provisions  placed 

■for  the  dead,  now  habitually  and  now  at  fised  intervala,  arise 

Preligloua  oblationa,  ordinary  and  extraordinaiy — daily  and  at 

festivals.     Immolations  and  mutilationa  at  the  grave,  pass 

into  sacriliGea  and  ofTerings  of  blood  at  the  altar  of  a  deity. 

Abstinenca  fix)m  food  for  the  benefit  of  the  ghoat,  developa 

into  fasting  as  a  pioua  practice ;  and  journeya  to  the  grave 

\  vith  gifts,  become  pilgriniagea  to  the  ahrine.     Praiaea  of  the 

dead  aod  prayers  to  them,  grow  into  religious  praiaea  anil 

piayere.     And  so  eveiy  holy  rite  ia  derived  &om  &  funeral 

After  Unding  that  the  earliest  conception  of  a  aupernatnral 
being,  and  the  one  which  remaina  common  to  all  races.  is 
that  of  a  ghoat ;  and  after  finding  that  the  waya  of  propi- 
tiating  a  ghost  were  in  every  caae  the  Originals  of  the  waya 
of  propitiating  deitiea ;  the  question  was  raised  whether  the 
ghost  is  not  the  type  of  supematural  being  out  of  which  oll 
etiler  typea  are  evolved.  The  facts  named  in  justilication  of 
an  affiriDative  answer  were  of  several  claaaes.  I'rom  the  lipa 
of  primitive  peoples  themaelvea,  were  quoted  proofs  that  out 
of  ghoat-worship  in  general,  there  grew  up  the  worahip  of 
remote  ancestral  ghoata,  regarded  as  creatora  or  deitiea. 
Worahip  of  deities  so  evolved,  we  found  characterized  ancient 
Bocieties  in  both  hemispheres:  co-esisting  ia  them  witii 
2  B 
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elaborate  worship  of  the  receut  deacL  Evidence  was  given 
that  by  the  highest  races  as  by  the  lowest,  ancestor-worship, 
similarly  practised,  similarly  originated  deities ;  and  w6  saw 
that  it  even  now  survives  among  the  highest  races,  though 
overshadowed  by  a  more  developed  worship.  Concluding, 
then,  that  from  worship  of  the  dead  every  other  kind  of 
worship  has  arisen,  we  proceeded  to  examine  those  worships 
which  do  not  extemally  resemble  it,  to  see  whether  they 
have  traceable  kinships. 

From  the  corpse  receiving  offerings  before  burial,  to  the 
embalmed  body  similarly  cared  for,  and  thence  to  figures 
formed  partly  of  the  dead  man's  remains  and  partly  of  other 
things,  we  passed  to  figures  wholly  artificial :  so  finding  that 
the  effigy  of  a  dead  man  supplied  with  food,  etc.,  is  then  pro- 
pitiated  in  place  of  him.  Proof  was  foiind  that  this  efiBgy  of 
the  dead  man  occasionally  becomes  the  idol  of  a  god ;  while 
tliis  continued  propitiation  becomes  an  established  worship 
of  it.  And  since  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  believed  to  be  pre- 
sent  in  these  images  of  them,  are  the  real  objects  to  which 
offerings  are  made;  it  follows  that  all  idolatry,  hence 
arising,  is  a  divergent  development  of  ancestor-worship.  This 
belief  extends.  Objects  rudely  resembling  human  beings, 
and  supposed  parts  of  human  beings,  as  well  as  those  which 
by  contact  with  human  bodies  have  absorbed  their  odour  or 
spirit,  come  to  be  included;  and  so  it  results  that  resident 
ghosts  are  assumed  in  many  things  besides  Idols :  especially 
those  having  extraordinary  appearances,  properties,  actions. 
That  the  propitiation  of  the  inhabiting  ghosts,  constitutiug 
fetichism,  is  thus  a  coUateral  result  of  the  ghost-theory,  is 
shown  by  various  facts;  but  especially  by  the  fact  that 
fetichism  is  absent  where  the  ghost-theory  is  absent  or  but 
little  developed,  and  extends  in  proportion  as  the  ghost- 
theory  evolves. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  animal-worship  is  another  de- 
rivative form  of  ancestor-worship.  Actual  and  apparent 
metamorphoses  occurring  in  the  experiences  of  the  savage. 
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enconrage  belief  in  metamorphosis- wheu  anythiflg  suggests 

iL :  all  races  sliowing  us  that  the  transformation  of  men  into 

animals   and   of  animals '  iato  men,  is  a  familiär   thouglit. 

Heuce  house-haunting  ereatiires  are  euppoaed  to  be  the  deail 

[  returned  in  new  sbapes;  and  creatures  which  frequent  tbo 

I  bnrial-place   are   taken   for  disguised   souls.     Further,  the 

I  widely-prevalent  liabit  of  naming  men  after  aDimals,  leads, 

I  by  the  inevitablfi  misinterpretation  of  traditions,  to  beliefs  in 

I  deseent   from   animals.     And  thiis  the  sacred  aninial,  now 

I  treated '  wilh    cxceplional    respect,    now    propitiated,    now 

Lworsbipped,  acquire8  ita   divine  character  by  identification 

I  with  ao  ancestor,  near  or  remote. 

Similarly,  plant-worahip  is  the  woföhip  of  a  spirit  originally 
I  human,  suppoaed  to  be  contained  in  the  plant — supposed 
l  eitber  because  of  tlie  exciting  effects  of  its  producta;  or 
I  becanse  mieapprehended  txadition  raiaea  the  belief  tbat  the 
I  race  descended  from  it;  or  becauae  a  misinterpreted  naine 
L  identifiea  it  witli  an  ancestor,  Everywhere  the  plant^spirit 
f  is  shown  by  ita  conceived  human  form,  and  ascribed  human 
f  desires,  to  liave  originated  from  a  human  personality. 

Even   deifieation   of  the  greater   objecta   and   powers  in 

I  Nature  haa  tlie  aame  root,     When  it  marks  the  place  wheiice 

I  tbe  raee  came,  a  mountain  is  deacribed  in  tradition  as  the 

Bource  or  pareut  nf  the  rac«,  as  is  probably  the  sea  in  some 

cases ;  and  both  also  give  family  naroes :  worship  of  tbem  as 

anceators  thus  arising  in  two  ways.     Facts  imply  that  tba 

conception  of  the  dawn  as  a-peraon,  results  from  the  giving 

I  of  Dawn  as  a  birth-name.  ■   The  peraonalization  of  atara  aud 

I  of  constellations,  we  found  aasociated  among  inferior  races 

I  -with  the  belief  that  they  are  beings  who  once  lived  on  the 

l  Earth.     So,  too,  is  it  with  the  Moon.    Traditiona  of  people  in 

E  low  stages  teil  of  the  Moon  aa  having  beeu  originally  a  man 

l  or  woman  ;   and  the  Moon  ia  still  a  source  of  birtb-names 

I  among  tbe  unciviJized  :  the  implication  heilig  that  reverence 

■for  it  is  reverence  for  a  departed  peraon.     Lastly,  worahip  of 

|tiie   Sun  is  derived  in  three  waya   fmra   ancestor- worship. 
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Here  conquerors  coming  from  the  region  of  siinrise,  and. 
therefore  called  "  children  of  the  Sun,"  come  to  regard  the 
Sun  as  ancestor ;  and  there  Sun  is  either  a  birth-name  or  a 
metaphorical  name  given  because  of  personal  appearance,  or 
because  of  achievements,  or  because  of  exalted  position : 
whence  Identification  with  the  Sun  in  traditipn,  and  con- 
sequent  Sun-worship. 

Besides  these  aberrant  developments  of  ancestor- worship  • 
which  result    from  Identification  of   ancestors  with  idols, 
aniinals,  plants,  and  natural  powers,  there  are  direct  deve- 
lopments of  it.      Out  of  the  assemblage  of  ghosts,  some 
evolve  into  deities  who  retaiu  their  anthropomorphic  charac- 
ters.    As  the  divine  and  the  superior  are,  in  the  primitive 
mind,  equivalent  ideas — as  the  living  man  and  re-appearing 
ghost  are  at  first  confounded  in  early  belief s — as  ghost  and 
god  are  originally  convertible  terms ;  we  may  understand  how 
a  deity  develops  out  of  a  powerful  man,  and  out  of  the  ghost 
of  a  powerful  man,  by  smaU  steps.    Within  the  tribe  the 
Chief,  the  magician,  or  some  one  otherwise  skilled,  held  in 
awe  during  his  lifo  as  showing  powers  of  unknown  origin  and 
extent,  is  feared  in  a  higher  degree  when,  after  death,  he 
gains  the  further  powers  possessed.  by  all  ghosts ;  and  still 
more  the  stranger  bringing  new  arts,  as  well  as  the  conqueror 
of  superior  race,  is  treated  as  a  superhuman  being  during 
life  and  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  yet  greater  superhuman 
being.    Bemembering  that  the  most  marvellous  Version  of 
any  story  commonly  obtains  the  greatest  currency,  and  that 
so,  from  generation  togeneration,  thedeedsof  such  traditional 
persons  grow  by  unchecked  exaggerations  eagerly  listened 
to  ;  we  may  see  that  in  time  any  amount  of  expansion  and 
idealizaüon  can  be  reached. 

Thus,  setting  out  with  the  wandering  double  which  the 
dream  suggests;  passing  to  the  double  that  goes  away  at 
death ;  advancing  from  this  ghost,  at  first  supposed  to  have 
but  a  transitory  second  life,  to  ghosts  which  exist  perma- 
nently  and  therefore  accumulate ;  the  primitive  man  is  led 
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gnuloally  to  people  surroondiDg  spaoe  with  supematuial 
beings,  small  and  great,  whkh  become  in  lüs  mind  causal 
agents  for  eTeiything  nnfamiliar.  And  in  canying  out  the 
mode  of  interpretation  initiated  in  this  way,  he  is  committed 
to  the  ever-mnltipijing  supersütions  we  have  traeed  out 

§  207,  How  orderly  is  the  genesis  of  these  beliefs,  will  ho 
Seen  on  now  obsen'ing  that  the  Law  of  Evolution  is  as  clearly 
exemplified  by  it  as  by  every  other  natural  process.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  that  a  System  of  superstitions  arises  by  con- 
tinuous  giowth,  each  stage  of  which  leads  to  the  next ;  but  I 
mean  that  the  general  fonnula  of  Evolution  is  confonned  to 
by  the  changes  gone  througli. 

Int^iation  is»  in  the  first  place,  shown  us  by  simple  increase 
of  mass.      In  extremdy  low  tribes  which  have  but  faint  and 
wavering  beliefs  in  the  doubles  of  the  dead,  there  are  no 
established  groups  of  supposed  supematural  beings.    Amoug 
the  more  advanced,  who  hold  that  dead  membeis  of  the  tribe 
have  temporaiy  second  lives,  ghosts  fonn  an  imagined  assem- 
blage  which,  though  continually  augmented,  is  continually 
dissolving  away — a  Cluster  which  does  not  increase  beeause 
the  subtractions  equal  the  additions.      But  when,  later,  tliere 
arises  the  belief  that  ghosts  exist  permanently,  this  Cluster 
necessarily  grows ;  and  its  growth  becomes  great  in  proportiou 
both  as  the  society  enlarges  and  as  traditions  are  longer  pre- 
served.     Hence  such  a  multiplication  of  supematural  beings 
that  even  the  superior  among  them  are  scarcely  numerable. 
Gomara  teils  us  that  "  the  gods  of  Mexico  are  said  to  num- 
her  2,000;"  and  with  these  must  be  joined  the  far  more 
numerous  demons,  and  spirits  of  undistinguished  persons, 
recognized  in    every   locality.      A   like    immense    growth 
was  exhibited  in  ancient  mythologies;  and  is  now  exhi- 
bited  by  the  mythology  of  India,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
Japan.  Along  with  this  increitse  of  mass,  goes 

increase  of  coherence.    The  superstitions  of  the  primitive 
man  are  loose  and  inc3nsistent:  different  members  of  a  tribe 
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make  difiereDt  Statements;  and  the  same  individual  varies 
his  interpretations  as  occasion  suggests.  But  in  course  of 
time  the  beliefs  are  elaborated  into  a  well-knit  System. 
Further,  the  hypothesis  to  which  the  ghost-theory  leads, 
initiated  by  anomalous  occurrences,  extends  itself  to  all 
phenomena ;  so  that  the  properties  and  actions  of  surrounding 
things,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men,  are 
ascribed  to  unseen  beingß,  who.  thus  constitute  a  combined 
mechanism  of  causation. 

While  increasing  in  mass  and  in  eoherence,  the  super- 
natural aggregate  increases  in  heterogeneity.  Alike  as  ghosts 
are  at  first  conceived  to  be,  they  become  unlike  as  fast  as  the 
tribe  grows,  complicates,  and  begins  to  have^a  history :  the 
ghost-fauna,  almost  homogeneous  at  the  outset,  differentiates. 
Originally,  the  only  distinctions  of  good  or  bad  among  the 
doubles  of  the  dead,  are  such  as  were  shown.  by  the  living 
men ;  as  are  also  the  only  unlikenesses  of  power.  .But  there 
soon  arise  conceived  contrasts  in  goodness  between  the  ghosts 
of  relatives  and  the  ghosts  of  other  persons;  as  well  as 
strenger  contrasts  between  friendly  ghosts'  bölonging  to.  the 
tribe  and  malicious  ghosts  belonging  to  other  tribes.  When 
social  ranks  are  established,  there  follow  contrasts  of  rank 
and  accompanying  potency  among  supernatural  beings ; 
which,  as  legends  expand,  grow  more  and  more  marked. 
Eventually  there  is  formed  in  this  way  a  hierarchy  of  par- 
tially-deified  ancestors,  demigods,  great  gods,  and  among  the 
great  gods  one  who  is  supreme ;  while  there  is  simul« 
taneously  formed  a' hierarchy  of  diabolical  powers.  Then 
come  those  further  i  difierentiations  which  specialize  the 
functions  and  habitats  of  these  supematural  beings;  until 
each  mythology  has  its  major  and  minor  presiding  agents, 
from  Apollo  down  to  a.  dryad,  from  Thor  down  to  a  water- 
sprite,  from  a  Saint  ^^owal  to  a  fairy.  So  that  out  of  the 
originally  small  and  almost  uniform  aggregate  of  supematural 
beings,  there  gradually  comes  an  aggregate  as  multiform  as 
it  is  vast. 
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Change  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  is  no  less 
clearly  displayed.  That  early  stage  in  which  men  show  fear 
of  the  dead  and  yet  do  not  themselves  expect  any  future 
existence,  shows  us  an  extreme  indefiniteness  of  the  ghost- 
theory.  Even  after  the  ghost-theory  is  established  the 
beliefs  in  the  resulting  supernatural  beings,  though  strong, 
are  indistinct  At  the  same  time  that  Livingstone  describes 
the  people  of  Angola  as  **  constantly  deprecating  the  wrath 
of  departed  souls,"  he  says  that  they  "  have  half-developed 
ideas'  and  traditions  of  something  or  other,  they  know  not 
what."  And  kindred  accounts  of  uncivilized  races  else- 
where,  are  given  by  various  travellers.  But  with  progress 
conceptions  become  clearer.  The  different  kiuds  of  super- 
natural beings  grow  more  defined  in  their  forms,  dispositions, 
powers,  habits;  until,  in  developed  mythologies,  they  are 
specifically,  and  even  individually,  distinguished  by  attributes 
precisely  stated. 

ündeniably,  then,  a  System  of  superstitions  evolves  after 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  things.  By  continuous  inte- 
gration  and  differentiation,  it  is  formed  into  an  aggr^ate 
which,  while  increasing,  passes  from  an  indefinite  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity.  This 
correspondence  is,  indeed,  inevitable.  The  law  which  is 
conformed  to  by  the  evolving  human  being,  and  which  is 
consequently  conformed  to  by  the  evolving  human  intel- 
ligence,  is  of  necessity  conformed  to  by  all  products  of  that 
intelligence.  Showing  itself  in  structures,  and  by  implication 
in  the  functions  of  those  structures,  this  law  cannot  but 
show  itself  in  the  concreto  manifestations  of  those  functions. 
Just  as  language,  considered  as  an  objective  product,  bears 
the  impress  of  this  subjective  process;  so,  too,  does  that 
System  of  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  which  the 
mind  gradually  elaborates. 

So  that  in  fact  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  absorbs  the 
antagonist  hjrpotheses  preceding  it,  and  strengthens  itself  by 
assimilating  their  components. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  SCOPE  OP  SOCIOLOGY. 


§  208.  Throügh  the  minds  of  some  who  are  (aritical  re- 
specting  logiccd  order,  there  has  doubtless  passed  the  thought 
that,  along  with  the  Data  of  Sociology,  the  f oregoing  chapters 
have  included  much  which  forms  a  part  of  Sociology  itself. 
Admitting  an  apparent  justification  for  this  objection,  the 
reply  is  that  in  no  case  can  the  data  of  a  3cience  be  stated 
before  some  knowledge  of  the  science  has  been  reached ;  and 
that  the  analysis  whix^h  discloses  the  data  cannot  be  made 
without  reference  to  the  aggregate  of  phenomena  analyzed. 
For  example,  in  Biology  the  explanation  of  functions  implies 
knowledge  of  the  various  physical  and  chemical  actions  going 
on  throughout  the  organism.  Yet  these  actions  become  com- 
prehensible  only  as  fast  as  the  relations  of  structxires  and 
reciprocities  of  functions  become  known ;  nay,  they  cannot 
even  be  described  without  reference  to  the  vital  actions 
interpreted  by  them.  Similarly  in  Sociology,  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  the  origin  and  development  of  those  ideas  and 
sentiments  wliich  are  leading  agents  in  social  evolution, 
without  referring  directly  or  by  implicaüoB  to  the  phases  of 
that  evolution. 

The  need  for  this  preliminary  Statement  of  data,  and  the 
especial  need  for  the  latter  paxt  of  it,  will  be  seen  when  the 
results  are  gathered  up,  generalized,  and  formulated. 

§  209.  After  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  phenomena  q£ 
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social  evolution  are  detennined  partly  by  the  extemal  actions 
to  which  the  social  aggregate  is  exposed,  and  partly  by  the 
natures  of  its  units ;  and  after  observing  that  these  two  sets 
of  factors  are  themselves  progressively  changed  as  the  society 
evolves;  we  glanced  at  these  two  sets  of  factors  in  their 
original  forms. 

A  Sketch  was  given  of  the  conditions,  inorganic  and 
organic,  on  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface;  showing 
the  effects  of  cold  and  heat,  of  humidity  and  dryness,  of 
surface,  contour,  seil,  minerals,  of  floras  and  faunas.  After 
sceing  how  social  evolution  in  its  earlier  stages  depends 
whoUy  on  a  favourable  combination  of  circumstances ;  and 
after  seeing  that  though,  along  with  advancing  development, 
there  goes  increasing  independence  of  circumstances,  these 
ever  remain  important  factors ;  it  was  pointed  out  that  while 
dealing  with  principles  of  evolution  which  are  common  to  all 
societies,  we  might  neglect  those  special  extemal  factors 
which  determine  some  of  their  special  characters. 

Our  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  internal  factors  as 
rüde  societies  display  them.  An  account  was  given  of 
"The  Primitive  Man — Physical:"  showing  that  by  stature, 
structure,  strength,  as  well  as  by  callousness  and  lack  of 
energy,  he  was  ill  fitted  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  advance.  Examination  of  ".The  Primitive  Man 
— ^Emotional,"  led  us  to  see  that  his  improvidence  and  liis 
explosiveness,  restrained  but  little  by  sociality  and  by  the 
altruistic  sentiments,  rendered  him  unfit  for  co-operation. 
And  then,  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Primitive  Man — Intel- 
lectual,"  we  saw  that  while  adapted  by  its  active  and  acute 
perceptions  to  the  needs  of  a  wild  life,  his  type  of  mind  is 
deficient  in  the  faculties  required  for  progress  in  knowledge. 

After  recognizing  these  as  general  traits  of  the  original 
social  unit,  we  found  that  there  remained  to  be  noted  certain 
more  special  traits,  implied  by  his  ideas  and  their  accom- 
panying  sentiments.  This  led  us  to  trace  the  genesis  of 
thosc  beliefs  concerning  his  own  nature  and  the  nature  of 
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surrounding  things,  which  were  summed  up  in  the  last 
chapter.  And  now  observe  the  general  conclusion  reached. 
It  is  that  while  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  man  is  in  part 
determined  by  the  feelings  with  which  he  regards  men 
around  him ;  it  is  in  part  determined  by  the  feelings  with 
which  he  regards  men  who  have  passed  away.  From  these 
two  sets  of  feelings,  result  two  all-important  sets  of  social 
factors.  While  t?ie  fear  of  the  living  becomes  the  root  of  the 
political  control,  the  fear  of  the  dead  becomes  the  root  of  the 
religious  controL  On  remembering  how  large  a  share  the 
resulting  ancestor-worship  had  in  regulating  life  among  the 
people  who,  in  the  Nile-valley,  first  reached  a  high  civiliza- 
tion — on  remembering  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  were  sub- 
ject  to  a  rigid  social  System  rooted  in  an  ancestor-worship  so 
elaborate  that  the  living  might  truly  be  called  slaves  of  the 
dead — on  remembering  that  in  the  lives  of  Greeks  and 
Itomans  propitiation  of  the  family  and  tribal  Tnanes  was 
habitual — on  remembering  that  in  China,  too,  there  has  been, 
and  still  continues,  a  kindred  worship  generating  kindred 
restraints ;  we  shall  rccognize,  in  the  fear  of  the  dead,  a  social 
factor  which  is,  at  first,  not  less  important,  if  indeed  it  is  not 
more  important,  than  the  fear  of  the  living. 

And  thus  is  made  manifest  the  need  for  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  trait  in  the 
social  Units,  by  which  co-ordination  of  their  actions  is  ren- 
dered  possible. 

§  210.  Setting  out  with  social  units  as  thus  conditioned, 
as  thus  constituted  physically,  emotionally,  and  intellectually, 
and  as  thus  possessed  of  certain  early-acquired  notions  and 
correlative  feelings,  the  Science  of  Sociology  has  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  phenomena  that  result  from  their  com- 
bined  actions. 

The  simplest  of  such  combined  actions  are  those  by  which 
the  successive  generations  of  units  aie  produced,  reared,  and 
filted  for  co-operation.    The  development  of  tlie  family  thus 
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Stands  first  in  order.  The  ways  in  wliich  the  fostering  of 
offspring  is  inüuenced  by  promiscuity,  by  polyandry,  by 
polygyny,  and  by  monogamy,  have  to  be  traced ;  as  have  also 
the  resiilts  of  exogamous  marriage  and  endogamous  mamage. 
These,  considered  first  as  affecting  the  maintenance  of  the 
race  in  number  and  quality,  have  also  to  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  condition  of  adults.  Moreover,  beyond  ob- 
serving  how  the  several  forms  of  the  sexual  relations  modify 
family-life,  they  have  to  be  treated  in  connexion  with  public 
life;  on  which  they  act  and  which  reacts  on  them.  And 
then,  after  the  sexual  relations,  there  have  to  be  similarly 
dealt  with  the  parental  and  filial  relations. 

Sociology  has  next  to  describe  and  explain  the  rise  and 
development  of  that  political  Organization  which  in  several 
ways  regulates  affairs — which  combines  the  actions  of  in- 
dividuals  for  purposes  of  tribal  or  national  offence  and 
defence ;  and  which  restrains  them  in  certain  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another,  as  also  in  certain  of  their  dealings  with 
themselves.  It  has  to  trace  the  relations  of  this  co-ordi- 
nating  and  Controlling  apparatus,  to  the  area  occupied,  to  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  population,  to  the  means  of  com- 
munication.  It  has  to  show  the  differences  of  form  which 
this  agency  presents  in  the  different  social  types,  nomadic 
and  settled,  militant  and  industriaL  It  has  to  describe  the 
changing  relations  between  this  regulative  structure  which  is 
tmproductive,  and  those  structures  which  carry  on  produc- 
tion.  It  has  also  to  set  forth  the  connexions  between,  and 
reciprocal  influences  of,  the  institutions  carrying  on  civil 
govemment,  and  the  other  governmental  institutions  simul- 
taneously  developing — the  ecclesiastical  and  the  ceremonial. 
And  then  it  has  to  take  accoimt  of  those  modifications  which 
persistent  political  restraints  are  ever  working  in  the  charac- 
ters  of  the  social  units,  as  well  as  the  modifications  worked 
by  the  reactions  of  these  changed  characters  on  the  political 
Organization. 

There  has  to  be  similarly  described  the  evolution  of  the 
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ecclesiastical  structures  and  functions.  Commencing  with 
these  as  scarcely  distiuguished  from  the  political  structures 
and  functions,  their  divergent  developments  must  be  traced« 
How  the  share  of  ecclesiasticcd  agencies  in  political  actions 
becomes  gradually  less ;  how,  reciprocally,  political  agencies 
play  a  decreasing  part  in  ecclesiastical  actions;  are  phe- 
nomena  to  be  set  forth.  How  the  internal  Organization  of 
the  priesthood,  difierentiating  and  integrating  as  the  society 
grows,  Stands  related  in  type  to  the  co-existing  organizations, 
political  and  other ;  and  how  changes  of  structure  in  it  are 
connected  with  changes  of  structure  in  them ;  are  also  sub- 
jects  to  be  dealt  with.  Further,  there  has  to  be  shown  the 
progressive  divergence  between  the  set  of  rules  framed  into 
civil  law,  and  the  set  of  rules  which  the  ecclesiastical  Organi- 
zation enforces ;  and  in  this  second  set  of  rules  there  has  to 
be  traced  the  divergence  between  those  which  become  a  code 
of  religious  ceremonial  and  those  which  become  a  code  of 
ethical  precepts.  Once  more,  the  science  has  to  note  how  the 
ecclesiastical  agency  in  its  structure,  functions,  laws,  and 
creed,  Stands  related  to  the  character  of  the  people ;  and  how 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  two  mutually  modify  them. 

The  System  of  restraints  whereby  the  minor  actions  of 
Citizens  are  regulated,  has  also  to  be  dealt  with.  Earlier 
than  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  controls  is  the  control 
embodied  in  ceremonial  observances ;  which,  beginning  with 
propitiations  that  initiate  acts  of  class-subordination,  grow 
into  ndes  of  intercourse  between  man  and  man.  The  mutila- 
tions  which  mark  conquest  and  become  badges  of  servitude ; 
the  obeisances  which  are  originally  signs  of  Submission  made 
by  the  conquered;  the  titles  which  are  words  directly  or 
metaphorically  attributing  mastery  over  those  who  utter 
them;  the  salutations  which  are  also  the  flattering  profes- 
sions  of  subjection  and  implied  inferiority — these,  and  some 
others,  have  to  be  traced  in  their  genesis  and  development. 
The  growth  of  the  structure  which  maintains  observances; 
the  accumulation,  complication,  and  increasing  definition  of 
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f  (Aaervances ;  and  the  resiilting  code  of  bye-laws  of  conduct. 
have  to  be  aevtrally  dolineated.  These  regulative  arrange- 
ments,  too,  miist  be  considered  in  their  relationa  to  co- 
exiating  regulative  arrangements  ;  witli  wliicli  they  all  along 
luaintain  a  congruity  in  respect  of  coerciveneaa.  And  the 
peciprocal  influeneea  exercised  by  them  ou  men'a  uatures,  and 
by  meo's  natures  on  tbem,  need  setting  forth, 

Co-ordinating  stnictures  and  functions  haviog  been  treated, 
there  have  to  be  treated  tlie  structurea  and  functions  co- 
ordinatetl  The  regulative  and  the  operative  are  the  two 
most  generally  contrasted  divisions  of  eveiy  society ;  and  the 
inqulries  of  higbest  importance  concern  the  relations  between 
them.  Tlie  stages  througb  which  the  induatrial  part  paaaes, 
fron)  its  original  Union  with  the  governmental  part  to  its 
ultimate  aeparateness,  have  to  be  studied.  An  allied  subject 
of  study  is  the  growth  of  tboae  regulative  structurea  which 
the  induatrial  part  develops  witMn  itself.  The  prodacing 
activities  of  ita  unitn  have  to  be  directed;  and  tho  varioua 
forma  of  the  directive  apparatua  have  to  be  dealt  with — tho 
kinda  of  government  under  which  separate  groupa  of  workera 
act;  the  kinds  of  government  »mder  which  workera  in  the 
Same  busineas  and  of  tlie  sams  class  are  combiußd  (eventu- 
ally  differentiating  into  guilda  and  into  unions);  and  the 
kind  of  government  which  keepa  in  balance  the  activitiea  of 
tbe  various  induatrial  atructurea.  The  relationa  between 
the  typea  of  theae  induatrial  governmenta  and  tbe  typea 
of  the  co-existing  poUtical  and  ecclesiaetical  governmenta, 
have  to  be  eonsidered  at  each  succeaaive  atage;  aa  liave 
alao  the  relationa  between  each  type  and  the  natores  of 
the  Citizens;  there  heing  here,  too,  a  reciprocity  of  influ- 
eneea. After  the  regulative  part  of  the  induatrial 
Organization  comes  tbe  operative  part ;  alao  presenting  ita 
itagea  of  evolution,  The  aeparatioa  of  the  dis- 
tributive ayatem  from  the  productive  aystem  having  heen 
lirst  traced,  there  has  to  be  traced  the  growing  diviaion  of 
labour  within  eacli — the  rise  of  gradea  and  kinda  of  distribu- 
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tors  as  well  as  grades  and  kinds  of  producers.  And  then 
there  have  to  be  added  the  effects  which  the  developing 
and  differentiating  Industries  produce  on  one  another — the 
advances  of  the  industrial  arts  themselves,  caused  by  mut  lal 
help. 

These  developments  of  the  structures  and  functions  which 
make  up  the  Organization  and  life  of  each  society,  having 
been  followed  out,  we  have  then  to  foUow  out  certain  asso- 
ciated  developments  which  aid, .  and  are  aided  by,  social 
evolution — ^the  developments  of  language,  knowledge,  morals, 
sesthetics.  Linguistic  progress  has  to  be  consideied 

first  as  displayed  in  language  -itself,  while  passing  from  a 
relatively  incoherent,  indefinite,  homogeneous  State,  to  states 
that  are  successively  more  coherent,  definite,  and  hetero« 
geneous.  We  have  to  note  how  increasing  social  complexity 
conduces  to  increasing  complexity  of  language;  and  how, 
as  a  society  becomes  settled,  its  language  acquires  perma* 
nence.  The  connexion  between  the  developments  of  words 
and  sentences  and  the  correlative  developments  of  thought 
which  they  aid,  and  which  are  aided  by  them,  has  to  be 
observed:  the  reciprocity  being  traced  in  the  increasing 
multiplicity,  variety,  exactness,  which  each  helps  the  other 
to  gain«  Progress  in  intelligence,  thus  assodated 

with  progress  in  language,  has  also  to  be  treated  as  accom- 
panying  social  progress ;  which,  while  furthering  it,  is  f  urthered 
by  it  From  experiences  which  accumulate,  come  com« 
parisons  leading  to  generalizations  of  simple  kinds.  Gradually 
the  ideas  of  uniformity,  order,  and  cause,  becoming  nascent,  gain 
cleamess  with  each  fresh  truth  established.  And  while  there 
has  to  be  noted  the  connexion  between  each  phase  of  science 
and  the  concomitant  phase  of  social  life,  there  have  also  to 
be  noted  the  stages  through  which,  within  the  body  of  science 
itself,  there  is  an  advance  from  a  few,  simple,  incoherent 
truths,  to  a  number  of  specialized  sciences  forming  an  aggre- 
gate  of  truths  that  are  multitudinous,  varied,  exact,  cohe- 
rent  1  he  emotional  moditications  which  accompany 
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social  modifications,  both  as  causes  and  as  consequences,  also 
demand  separate  attention.  Besides  observing  the  inter- 
actions  of  the  social  State  and  the  moral  State,  we  have  to 
observe  the  associated  modifications  of  those  moral  codes  in 
which  moral  feelings  get  their  intellectual  expression.  The 
kind  of  behaviour  which  each  kind  of  rigiine  necessitates, 
finds  for  itself  a  justification  which  acquires  an  ethical  cha- 
racter ;  and  hence  Systems  of  ethics  must  be  dealt  with  in 
their  social  dependences.  Then  come  the  groups  of 

phenomena  we  call  sesthetic;  which,  as  exhibited  in  art- 
producta  and  in  the  correlative  sentiments,  have  to  be  studied 
in  their  respective  evolutions  intemally  considered,  and  in 
the  relations  of  those  evolutions  to  accompanying  social 
phenomena.  Diverging  as  they  do  from  a  common  root 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  together  with  dancing, 
music,  and  poetry,  have  to  be  severally  treated  as  connected 
with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  stages,  with  the  co- 
existing  phases  of  moral  sentiment^  and  with  the  degrees  of 
intellectual  advance. 

Finally  we  have  to  consider  the  inter-dependence  of  struc- 
tures,  and  functions,  and  producta,  takcn  in  their  totality. 
Among  these  many  groups  of  phenomena  there  is  a  coti- 
census;  and  the  highest  achievement  in  Sociology  is  so  to 
grasp  the  vast  heterogeneous  aggregate,  as  to  see  how  the 
character  of  each  group  at  each  stage  is  determined  partly 
by  its  own  antecedents  and  partly  by  the  past  and  present 
actions  of  the  rest  upon  it. 

§  211.  But  now  before  trying  to  explain  these  most  in- 
volved  phenomena,  we  must  leam  by  inspection  the  relations 
of  co-existence  and  sequence  in  which  they  stand  to  one 
another.  By  comparing  societies  of  dififerent  kinds,  and 
societies  in  different  stages,  we  must  ascertain  what  traits  of 
size,  structure,  function,  etc.,  are  associated.  In  other  words, 
before  deductive  interpretation  of  the  general  truths,  there 
must  come  inductive  establishment  of  them. 
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Here,  then,  ending  preliminaries,  let  us  examine  the  facts 
of  Sociology,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  into  what  empirical 
geiieralizations  they  may  be  arrangecL 
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CHAPTEE  L 

WHAT  IS  A  SOCIETY? 

§  212.  This  qnestion  has  to  be  asked  and  answered  at  the 
outset.  Until  we  have  decided  whether  or  not  to  regard  a 
Society  as  an  entity ;  and  until  we  have  decided  whether,  if 
regarded  as  an  entity,  a  society  is  to  be  classed  as  abso* 
lutely  unlike  all  other  entities  or  as  like  some  others ;  our 
conception  of  the  subject-matter  before  us  remains  vague. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  society  is  but  a  coUective  name  for 
a  number  of  individuals.  Carrying  the  controversy  betweeu 
nominalism  and  realism  into  another  sphere,  a  nominalist 
might  aflirm  that  just  as  there  exist  only  the  members  ot  a 
species,  while  the  species  considered  apart  from  them  has 
no  ezistence ;  so  the  units  of  a  society  alone  exist,  while  the 
existence  of  the  society  is  but  verbal.  Instancing  a  lec- 
turer's  audience  as  an  aggregate  wliich  by  disappearing  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  proves  itself  to  be  not  a  thing  but 
only  a  certain  arrangement  of  persons,  he  might  argue  that 
the  like  holds  of  the  Citizens  forming  a  nation. 

But  without  disputing  the  other  steps  of  his  argument, 
the  last  Step  may  be  denied.  The  arrangement,  temporary 
in  the  one  case,  is  permanent  in  the  other  ;  and  it  is  the  per- 
manence  of  the  relations  among  component  parts  which 
coustitutes  the  individuality  of  a  whole  as  distinguished  from 
the  individualities  of  its  parts.  A  mass  broken  into  frag- 
ments  ceases  to  be  a  thing;   while,  conversely,  the  stoues, 
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bricks,  and  wood,  previously  separate,  become  the  thinj 
called  a  house  if  connected  in  fixed  ways. 

Thus  we  consistently  regard  a  society  as  an  entity,  because, 
though  formed  of  discrete  units,  a  certain  concreteness  in 
the  aggregate  of  them  is  implied  by  the  general  persistence 
of  the  arrangements  among  them  throughout  the  area  occu- 
pied.  And  it  is  this  trait  which  yields  our  idea  of  a  society. 
For,  withholding  the  name  from  an  ever-changing  Cluster 
such  as  primitive  men  form,  we  apply  it  only  where  some 
constancy  in  the  distribution  of  parts  has  resulted  from 
settled  life. 

§  213.  But  now,  regarding  a  society  as  a  thing,  what  kind 
of  thing  must  we  call  it  ?  It  seems  totally  unlike  every  object 
with  which  our  senses  acquaint  us.  Any  likeness  it  may 
possibly  have  to  other  objects,  cannot  be  manifest  to  percep- 
tion,  but  can  be  discemed  only  by  reason.  If  the  constant 
relations  among  its  parts  make  it  an  entity;  the  question 
arises  whether  these  constant  relations  among  its  parts  are 
akin  to  the  constant  relations  among  the  parts  of  other 
entities.  Between  a  society  and  anything  eise,  the  only 
conceivable  resemblance  must  be  one  due  to  parcUlelism  of 
principle  in  the  arrangemerU  of  componerUs. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  aggregates  with  which  the 
social  aggregate  may  be  compared — the  inorganic  and  the 
organic.  Are  the  attributes  of  a  society  in  any  way  like 
those  of  a  not-living  body  ?  or  are  they  in  any  way  like  those 
of  a  living  body  ?  or  are  they  entirely  unlike  those  of  both  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  needs  only  to  be  asked  to  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  A  whole  of  which  the  parts 
are  alive,  cannot,  in  its  general  characters,  be  like  lifeless 
wholes.  The  second  question,  not  to  be  thus  promptly 
answered,  is  to  be  answered  in  the  atfirmative.  The  rea- 
sons  for  asserting  that  the  permanent  relations  among  the 
parts  of  a  society,  are  analogous  to  the  permanent  relations 
among  the  parts  of  a  living  body,  we  have  now  to  consider. 


CHAPTEß  IL 
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§  214  When  we  say  that  growth  is  common  to  social 
aggregates  and  organic  aggregates,  we  do  not  thus  entirely 
exclude  Community  with  inorganic  aggregates.  Some  of 
these,  as  crystals,  grow  in  a  visible  manner ;  and  all  of  them, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  have  arisen  by  Integration  at 
some  time  or  other.  Nevertheless,  compared  with  things  we 
call  inanimate,  living  bodies  and  societies  so  conspicuously 
exhibit  augmentation  of  mass,  that  we  may  f  airly  regard  this  as 
characterizing  them  both.  Many  organisms  grow  throughout 
their  lives ;  and  the  rest  grow  throughout  considerable  parts 
of  their  lives.  Social  growth  usually  continues  either  up  to 
times  when  the  societies  divide,  or  up  to  ümes  when  they  are 
overwhelmed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  trait  by  which  societies  ally  them- 
selves  with  the  organic  world  and  substantially  distinguish 
htemselves  from  the  inorganic  world. 

§  215.  It  is  also  a  character  of  social  bodies,  as  of  living 
bodies,  that  while  they  increase  in  size  they  increase  in 
structure.  like  a  low  animal,  the  embryo  of  a  high  one  has 
f ew  distinguishable  parts ;  but  while  it  is  acquiring  greater 
mass,  its  parts  multiply  and  dififerentiate.  It  is  thus  with  a 
Society.  At  first  the  unlikenesses  among  its  groups  of  units 
are  inconspicuous  in  number  and  degree;  but  as  population 
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augments,  divisions  and  sub-divisions  become  more  numerous 
and  more  decided.  Further,  in  the  social  organism  as  in  the 
individual  organism,  diiferentiations  cease  only  with  that 
completion  of  the  type  which  marks  maturity  and  precedes 
decay. 

Though  in  inorganic  aggregates  also,  as  in  the  entire 
Solar  System  and  in  each  of  its  members,  structural  differen- 
tiations  accompany  the  integrations ;  yet  these  are  so 
relatively  slow,  and  so  relatively  simple,  that  they  may  be 
disregarded.  The  multiplication  of  contrasted  paits  in 
bodies  politic  and  in  living  bodies,  is  so  great  that  it  sub- 
stantially  constitutes  another  common  character  which  marks 
them  off  from  inoi-ganic  bodies. 

§  216.  This  Community  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  on 
observing  that  progressive  differentiation  of  structures  is 
accompanied  by  progressive  differentiation  of  functious. 
\  Tlie  divisions,  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  which 
arise  in  a  developing  animal,  do  not  assume  their  major  and 
minor  unlikenesses  to  no  purpose.  Along  with  diversitiea 
in  their  shapes  and  compositions  go  diversities  in  the  actions 
they  perform :  they  grow  into  unlike  Organs  having  unlike 
duties.  Assuming  the  entire  function  of  absorbing  nutri- 
ment  at  the  same  time  that  it  takes  on  its  structural  char- 
acters,  the  alimentary  System  becomes  gradually  marked  off 
into  contrasted  portions ;  each  of  which  has  a  special  func- 
tion forming  part  of  the  general  function.  A  limb,  instru- 
mental to  locomotion  or  prehension,  acquires  divisions  aud 
sub-divisions  which  perform  their  leading  and  their  subsidiary 
shares  in  this  office.  So  is  it  with  the  parts  into 

which  a  society  divides.  A  dominant  class  arising  does  not 
simply  become  imlike  the  rest,  but  assumes  control  over  the 
rest ;  and  when  this  class  separates  iuto  the  more  and  the  less 
dominant,  these,  again,  begin  to  discharge  distinct  parts  of  the 
entire  control.  With  the  classes  whose  actions  are  controlled 
it  is  the  same.    Tlie  various  groups  into  which  they  fall  have 
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various  occupations :  each  of  such  groups  also,  within  itself, 
acquiring  minor  contrasts  of  parts  aloug  with  minor  con- 
trasts  of  duties. 

And  here  we  see  more  clearly  how  the  two  classes  of 
things  we  are  comparing,  distinguish  themselves  from  things 
of  other  classes ;  for  such  differences  of  structure  as  slowly 
arise  in  inorganic  aggregates,  are  not  accompanied  by  what 
we  can  fairly  call  difi'ei'ences  of  function. 

§  217.  Why  in  a  iJody  politic  and  in  a  living  body,  these 
unlike  actions  of  unlike  parts  are  properly  regarded  by  us 
as  functions,  while  we  cannot  so  regard  the  unlike  actions 
of  unlike  parts  in  an  inorganic  body,  we  shall  perceive  on 
tuming  to  the  next  and  most  distinctive  common  trait 

Evolution  establishes  in  them  both,  not  differences  simply, 
but  definitely-connected  differences — differences  such  that 
each  makes  the  others  possible.  The  parts  of  an  inorganic 
aggregate  are  so  related  tliat  one  may  change  greatly  without 
appreciably  affecting  the  lest.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  parts 
of  an  organic  aggregate  or  of  a  social  aggregate.  In  either  of 
these,  the  changes  in  the  parts  are  mutually  determined,  and 
the  chauged  actions  of  the  parts  are  mutuaUy  dependent. 
In  both,  too,  this  mutuality  increases  as  the  evolution 
«dvances.  The  lowest  t^pe  of  animal  is  all  stomach,  all 
respiratory  surface,  all  limb.  Development  of  a  type  having 
appendages  by  which  to  move  about  or  lay  hold  of  food,  can 
take  place  only  if  these  appendages,  losing  power  to  absorb 
nutriment  directly  from  surrounding  bodies,  are  supplied 
with  nutriment  by  parts  which  retain  the  power  of  absorp- 
tiou.  A  respiratory  surface  to  which  the  circulating  fluids 
are  brought  to  be  aerated,  can  be  formed  only  on  condition 
that  the  concomitant  loss  of  ability  to  supply  itself  with 
materials  for  repair  and  growth,  is  made  good  by  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  structure  bringing  these  materials.  Simi- 

larly  in  a  society.    What  we  call  with  perfect  propriety 
its  Organization,  necessarily  implies  traits  of  the  same  kind. 
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While  rudimentary,  a  society  is  all  warrior,  all  hunter,  all 
hut-builder,  all  tool-maker:  every  part  fulfils  for  itself  all 
uecda.  Progreaa  to  a  stage  characterized  by  a  permanent 
army,  can  go  on  only  as  there  arise  arrangements  for  supply- 
üig  that  army  with  food,  clothes,  and  munitions  of  war  by 
tho  rest.  If  bere  the  population  occupies  itself  solely  with 
agriculture  and  there  with  mining — ^if  these  manufacture 
gooda  while  those  distribute  them,  it  must  be  on  condition 
that  in  exchange  for  a  special  kind  of  Service  rendered  by 
oach  part  to  other  parts,  these  other  parts  severally  give  due 
proportions  of  their  Services. 

This  division  of  labour,  first  dwelt  on  by  political  econo- 
mists  as  a  social  phenomenon,  and  thereupon  recognized  by 
biologists  as  a  phenomenon  of  living  bodies,  which  they 
calied  the  "  physiological  division  of  labour/'  is  that  which 
in  tlie  society,  as  in  the  animal,  makes  it  a  living  whole. 
Scarcely  can  I  emphasize  enough  the  trutli  that  in  respect 
of  this  fundamental  trait,  a  social  organism  and  an  indivi- 
dual  organism  are  entirely  alika  When  we  see  that  in 
a  mammal,  arresting  the  lungs  quickly  brings  the  heart 
to  a  stand ;  that  if  the  stomach  falls  absolutely  in  its  office 
all  other  parts  by-and-by  cease  to  act;  that  paralysis  of  its 
limbs  entails  on  the  body  at  large  death  &om  want  of  food, 
or  iuability  to  escape  ;  that  loss  of  even  such  small  oi^ns  as 
t]u3  eyea,  deprives  the  rest  of  a  Service  essential  to  their 
inH3aervation ;  we  eanuot  but  admit  that  mutual  dependence 
(if  })arta  ia  an  oaaential  eharacteristic.  And  when,  in  a  society, 
we  aee  tlmt  the  workers  in  iron  stop  if  the  miners  do  not 
aup}ijy  materiala;  that  makers  of  clothes  cannot  carry  on 
thoir  buaineaa  in  the  absence  of  those  who  spin  and  weave 
textile  fabriea ;  that  the  manufacturing  Community  will  cease 
tu  act  uuleaa  the  food^producing  and  foodHÜstxibuting  agen- 
oied  are  acting;  that  the  Controlling  powers,  govemments, 
buvi^aux,  judicial  ottioera,  polioe,  must  fail  to  keep  order 
whuu  the  neoeaaaviea  of  life  are  not  supplied  to  them  by 
tlitf  \m{a  kopt  iu  order;  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  thia 
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mutiial  dependence  of  parta  is  similarly  rigorous.  Unlike 
as  the  two  kinds  of  aggregates  otherwise  ate,  tliey  are  alike 
in  respect  of  thia  fundamental  cbaracter,  and  the  charactets 

iniplied  by  it 

§  218.  How  the  combined  actions  of  mutually-dependent 
parte  conatitute  life  of  the  whole,  and  how  there  hence 
lesults  a  parallelism  between  social  life  and  animal  life, 
we  see  still  niore  clearly  od  leaming  that  the  Ufe  of  every 
visible  oigaoism  ia  constituted  by  the  lives  of  unita  too 
minute  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 

An  undeniable  illuatration  is  fumished  by  the  stränge 
Order  Mywmycttes.  The  aporea  or  germs  produced  by  one 
of  these  forma,  become  ciliated  mounds,  which,  after  a  time  of 
active  locomotion,  change  into  ahapes  like  those  of  amoebEe, 
move  about,  take  in  nutriment,  grow,  niultiply  by  fission. 
Tben  these  amceba-foim  individuale  swana  together,  begin 
to  coaleace  into  groups,  and  theae  groupa  to  coalesce  with 
one  another :  making  a  mass  Bometimea  baiely  visible,  eome- 
tJmes  as  big  as  the  band.  Thia  Plasmodium,  irregulär,  mostly 
reticnlated,  and  in  aubatance  gelatiuous,  itself  exhibita 
movementa  of  ita  parts  like  those  of  a  gigantic  rbizopod' 
creeping  slowly  over  eurfaces  of  decaying  matters,  and  even 
Qp  the  Sterns  of  plants.  Here,  tben,  union  of  many  minute 
living  individuals  to  form  a  relatively  vaat  aggr^ate  in 
irhich  their  individualities  are  apparently  lost,  but  the  life 
of  which  results  ftom  combination  of  their  Uvea,  ia  demon- 
strable. 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  units  which,  originally  diacrete, 
lose  their  individualitiea  by  aggregation,  we  have  uuita 
which,  ariaing  by  multiplicatioQ  from  the  aame  germ,  do 
not  part  Company,  but  neverthelesa  diaplay  their  separate 
lives  veiy  cleaily.  Ä  growing  aponge  has  its  homy  fibres 
clothed  with  a  gelatinous  substance;  and  the  microscope 
ehowe  thia  to  conaist  of  moving  monads.  We  cannot  deny 
life  to  the  sponge  as  a  whole,  for  it  ahows  us  some  corporate 
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actions.  The  outer  amceba-form  units  partially  lose  their 
individualities  by  fusion  into  a  protective  layer  or  skin; 
the  supporting  framework  of  fibres  is  produced  by  the  Joint 
agency  of  the  monads;  and  from  their  Joint  agency  also 
result  those  currents  of  water  which  are  drawn  in  through 
the  smaller  orifices  and  expelled  through  the  larger.  But 
while  there  is  thus  shown  a  feeble  aggregate  life,  the  lives 
of .  the  myriads  of  component  units  are  very  little  sub- 
ordinated:  these  units  form,  as  it  were,  a  nation  having 
scarcely  any  sub-division  of  functions.  Or,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Huxley,  "the  sponge  represents  a  kind  of  sub- 
aqueous  city,  where  the  people  are  airanged  about  the 
streets  and  roads,  in  such  a  maniier,  that  each  can  easily 
appropriate  his  food  from  the  water  as  it  passes  along." 
Again,  in  the  hydroid  polype  Myriotlida,  "  pseudopodial  pro- 
cesses  are  being  constantly  projected  from  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal  into  its  cavity;"  and  these  Dr.  AUman 
regards  as  processes  from  the  cells  forming  the  walls,  which 
lay  hold  of  alimentary  matter  just  as  those  of  an  amoeba  do. 
The  like  may  be  seen  in  certain  planarian  worms. 

Even  in  the  highest  animals  there  remains  traceable  this 
relation  between  the  aggregate  life  and  the  lives  of  com- 
ponents.  Blood  is  a  liquid  in  which,  along  with  nutritive 
matters,  circulate  innumerable  living  units — the  blood  cor- 
puscles.  These  have  severally  their  life-histories.  During 
its  first  stage  each  of  them,  then  known  as  a  white  cor- 
puscle,  makes  independent  movements  like  those  of  an 
amoeba;  it  "may  be  fed  with  coloured  food,  which  will 
then  be  seen  to  have  accumulated  in  the  interior ;"  "  and  in 
some  cases  the  colourless  blood-corpuscles  have  actually 
been  seen  to  devour  their  more  diminuJtive  companions,  the 
red  ones."  Nor  is  this  individual  life  of  the  units  prov- 
able  only  where  flotation  in  a  liquid  allows  its  signs  to  be 
readily  seen.  Sundry  mucous  surfaces,  as  those  of  the  air 
passages,  are  covered  with  what  is  called  ciliated  epithelium 
— a  layer  of  minute  elongatcd  cells  packed  side  by  side,  and 
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each  bearing  on  its  exposed  end  several  cilia  continually  in 
motion.  The  wavings  of  these  cilia  are  essentially  like 
those  of  the  monads  which  live  in  the  passages  running 
through  a  sponge;  and  just  as  the  Joint  action  of  these 
ciliated  sponge-monads  propels  the  current  of  water,  so  does 
the  Joint  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium-cells  move  forward 
the  mucous  secretion  covering  them.  If  there  needs  further 
proof  that  these  epithelium-cells  have  independent  lives,  we 
have  it  in  the  fact  that  when  detached  and  placed  in  a  fit 
menstruum,  they  "move  about  with  considerable  rapidity 
for  some  time,  by  the  continued  vibrations  of  the  cilia  with 
which  they  are  fumished." 

On  thus  seeing  that  an  ordinary  living  organism  may  be 
regarded  as  a  nation  of  units  which  live  individually,  and 
have  many  of  them  considerable  degrees  of  independence, 
we  shall  have  the  less  difficulty  in  regarding  a  nation  of 
human  beings  as  an  organism. 

5  219.  The  relation  between  the  lives  of  the  units  and  the 
life  of  the  aggregate,  has  a  further  character  common  to 
the  two  cases.  By  a  catastrophe  the  life  of  the  aggregate 
may  be  destroyed  without  immediately  destroying  the  lives 
of  all  its  Units ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  if  no  catastrophe 
abridges  it,  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  far  longer  than  the 
lives  of  its  units. 

In  a  cold-blooded  animal,  ciliated  cells  perform  their 
motions  with  perfect  regularity  long  after  the  creature  they 
are  part  of  has  become  motionless.  Muscular  fibres  retain 
their  power  of  contracting  under  Stimulation.  The  cells  of 
secreting  oigans  go  on  pouring  out  their  product  if  blood 
is  artificially  supplied  to  them.  And  the  components  of  an 
entire  organ,  as  the  heart,  continue  their  co-operation  for 
many  hours  after  its  detachment.  Similarly,  arrest 

of  those  commercial  activities,  governmental  co-ordinations, 
etc.,  which  constitute  the  corporate  life  of  a  nation,  may  be 
caused,  say  by  an  inroad  of  barbarians,  without  immediately 
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stoppiDg  the  actions  of  all  the  units.  Certain  classes  of 
these,  especially  the  widely-diffused  ones  engaged  in  food- 
production,  may  long  survive  and  carry  on  their  individual 
occupations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minute  living  elements  composing 
a  developed  animal,  severally  evolve,  play  their  parte, 
decay,  and  are  replaced,  while  the  animal  as  a  whole  con- 
tinues.  In  the  deep  layer  of  the  skin,  cells  are  formed 
by  fission  which,  as  they  enlarge,  are  thrust  outwards, 
and,  becoming  flattened  to  form  the  epidermis,  eventually 
exfoliate,  while  the  younger  ones  J3eneath  take  their  places. 
liver-cells,  growing  by  imbibition  of  matters  from  which 
they  separate  the  bile,  presently  die,  and  their  vacant  seats 
are  occupied  by  another  generation.  Even  bone,  though  so 
dense  and  seemingly  inert,  is  permeated  by  blood-vessels 
carrying  materials  to  replace  old  components  by  new  ones. 
And  the  replacement,  rapid  in  some  tissues  and  in  others 
slow,  goes  on  at  such  rate  that  during  the  continued  exist- 
ence  of  the  entire  body,  each  portion  of  it  has  been  many 
times  over  produced  and  destroyed.  Thus  it  is 

also  with  a  society  and  its  units.  Integrity  of  the  whole 
US  of  each  large  division  is  perennially  maintained,  not- 
withstanding  the  deaths  of  component  Citizens.  The  fabric 
of  living  persons  which,  in  a  manufacturing  town,  produces 
some  commodity  for  national  use,  remains  after  a  Century 
as  large  a  fabric,  though  all  the  masters  and  workers  who 
a  Century  ago  composed  it  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Even  with  minor  parts  of  this  industrial  structure  the  like 
holds.  A  firm  that  dates  from  past  generations,  still  carrying 
on  business  in  the  name  of  its  founder,  has  had  all  its  mem- 
bers  and  employ^  changed  one  by  one,  perhaps  several  times 
over;  wliile  the  firm  has  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
place  and  to  maintain  like  relations  with  buyers  and  sellers. 
Throughout  we  find  this.  Governing  bodies,  general  and 
local,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  armies,  institutions  of  all 
Orders  down  to  guilds,  clubs,  philanthropic  associations^  etc., 
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sliow  US  a  continuity  of  life  exceeding  that  of  the  persona 
constituting  them.  Nay,  more.  As  part  of  the  same  law,  we 
See  that  the  existeuce  of  the  society  at  large  exceeds  in 
duration  that  of  some  of  these  Compound  parts.  Private 
unions,  local  public  bodies,  secondary  national  institutions, 
towns  carrying  on  special  industries,  may  decay,  while  the 
nation,  maintaining  its  integrity,  evolves  in  mass  and  structure. 

In  both  cases,  too,  the  mutually-dependent  functions  of 
the  various  diraions,  being  severally  made  up  of  the  actions 
of  many  units,  it  results  that  these  units  dying  one  by 
one,  are  replaced  without  the  function  in  which  they  share 
being  sensibly  affected.  In  a  muscle,  each  sarcous  dement 
wearing  out  in  its  tum,  is  removed  and  a  Substitution  made 
while  the  rest  carry  on  their  combined  contractions  as 
usual ;  and  the  retirement  of  a  public  official  or  death  of  a 
shopman,  perturbs  inappreciably  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment,  or  activity  of  the  industry,  in  which  he  had  a  share. 

Hence  arises  in  the  social  organism,  as  in  the  individual 
organism,  a  life  of  the  whole  quite  unlike  the  lives  of  the 
units ;  though  it  is  a  life  produced  by  them. 

§  220.  From  these  likenesses  between  the  social  organism 
and  the  individual  organism,  we  must  now  tum  to  an  ex- 
treme unlikeness.  The  parts  of  an  animal  form  a  concrete 
whole ;  but  the  parts  of  a  society  form  a  whole  which  is  dis- 
crete.  While  the  living  units  composing  the  one  are  bound 
together  in  close  contact,  the  living  units  composing  the 
other  are  free,  are  not  in  contact,  and  are  more  or  less  widely 
dispersed.    How,  then,  can  there  be  any  parallelism  ? 

Though  this  difference  is  fundamental  and  apparently 
puts  comparison  out  of  the  question,  yet  exauiination  proves 
it  to  be  less  than  it  seems.  Presently  I  shall  have  to  point 
out  that  complete  admission  of  it  consists  with  maintenance 
of  the  alleged  anology ;  but  we  will  first  observe  how  one  who 
thought  it  needful,  might  argue  that  even  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  smaller  contrast  than  a  cursory  glance  shows. 
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He  might  arge  that  the  physically-coherent  body  of  an 
animal  is  not  composed  all  through  of  living  nnits ;  but  that 
it  consists  in  large  measure  of  differentiated  parts  which  the 
vitally  active  parts  have  formed,  and  which  thereafter 
become  semi-vital  and  in  some  cases  un-vitaL  Taking  as  an 
example  the  protoplasmic  layer  underlying  the  skin,  he 
might  say  that  while  this  consists  of  truly  living  units, 
the  cells  produced  in  it,  changing  into  epithelium  scales, 
become  inert  protective  stnictures ;  and  pointing  to  the  in* 
sensitive  nails,  hair,  homs,  etc.,  arising  from  this  layer, 
he  might  show  that  such  parts,  though  components  of  the 
organism,  are  hardly  living  components.  Carrying  out  the 
argument,  he  would  contend  that  elsewhere  in  the  body  there 
exist  such  protoplasmic  layers,  from  which  grow  the  tissues 
composing  the  various  organs — layers  which  alone  remain 
folly  alive,  while  the  structures  evolved  from  them  lose 
their  vitality  in  proportion  as  they  are  specialized:  in- 
stancing  cartilage,  tendon,  and  connective  tissue,  as  showing 
this  in  conspicuous  ways.  From  all  which  he  would  draw  the 
inference  that  though  the  body  forma  a  coherent  whole,  its 
essential  units,  taken  by  themselves,  form  a  whole  which  is 
coherent  only  throughout  the  protoplasmic  layers. 

And  then  would  follow  the  facta  showing  that  the  social 
organism,  rightly  conceived,  is  much  less  discontinuous  than 
it  seems.  He  would  contend  that  as,  in  the  individual 
organism,  we  include  with  the  fuUy  living  parts,  the  less 
living  and  not  living  parts  which  co-operate  in  the  total 
activities;  so,  in  the  social  organism,  we  must  include  not 
only  those  most  highly  vitalized  units,  the  human  beings, 
who  chiefiy  determine  its  phenomena,  but  also  the  various 
kinds  of  domestic  animals,  lower  in  the  scale  of  life,  which, 
under  the  control  of  man,  co-operate  with  him,  and  even 
those  far  inferior  structures,  the  plants,  which,  propa- 
gated  by  human  agency,  supply  materials  for  animal  and 
human  activities.  In  defence  of  this  view  he  would  point 
out  how  largely  these  lower  dasses  of  organisms,  co-existing 
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with  men  in  societies,  affect  the  structures  and  activities  of 
the  societies — ^how  the  traits  of  the  pastoral  type  depend  on 
the  natures  of  the  creatures  reared;  and  how  in  settled 
societies  the  plants  producing  food,  materials  for  textile 
fabrics,  etc.,  determine  certain  kinds  of  social  arrangements 
and  actions.  After  which  he  might  insist  that  since  the 
physical  characters,  mental  natures,  and  daily  doings,  of 
the  human  units,  are,  in  part,  moulded  by  relations  to  these 
animals  and  vegetals,  which,  living  by  their  aid  and  aiding 
them  to  live,  enter  so  much  into  social  life  as  even  to  be 
cared  for  by  legislation,  these  .lower  forms  cannot  rightly  be 
excluded  from  the  conception  of  the  social  organisnu  Hence 
would  come  his  conclusion  that  when,  with  human  beings, 
are  incorporated  the  less  vitalized  beings,  animal  and  vegetal, 
covering  the  surface  occupied  by  the  society,  there  results  an 
aggregate  having  a  continuity  of  parts  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching  to  that  of  an  individual  organism;  and  which 
is  also  like  it  in  being  composed  of  local  aggregations  of 
highly  vitalized  units,  imbedded  in  a  vast  aggregation  of 
Units  of  various  lower  degrees  of  vitality,  which  are,  in  a 
sense,  produced  by,  modified  by,  and  arranged  by,  the  higher 
Units. 

But  without  accepting  this  view,  and  admitting  that  the 
discreteness  of  the  social  organism  Stands  in  marked  con* 
trast  with  the  concreteness  of  the  individual  organism,  the 
objection  may  still  be  adequately  met. 

§  221.  Though  coherence  among  its  parts  is  a  pre- 
requisite  to  that  co-operation  by  which  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual organism  is  carried  on ;  and  though  the  members  of 
a  social  organism,  not  forming  a  concrete  whole,  cannot  main- 
tain  co-operation  by  means  of  physical  influences  directly 
propagated  from  part  to  part ;  yet  they  can  and  do  main- 
tain  co-operation  by  another  agency.  Not  in  contact,  they 
nevertheless  aflfect  one  another  through  intervening  Spaces, 
both  by  emotional  language  and    by  the  language,    oral 
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and  written,  of  the  intellect  For  carrying  on  mutually- 
dependent  actions,  it  is  requisite  that  Impulses,  adjusted  in 
their  kinds,  amounts,  and  times,  shall  be  conveyed  from 
part  to  part  This  requisite  is  fulfiUed  in  living  bodies  by 
molecular  waves,  that  are  indefinitely  diffused  in  low  types, 
and  in  high  types  are  carried  along  definite  Channels  (the 
l'unction  of  whieh  has  been  significantly  called  inter- 
nmt,cial).  It  is  fulfilled  in  societies  by  the  signs  of  feelings 
and  thoughts,  conveyed  from  person  to  peison;  at  first  in 
vague  ways  and  only  through  short  distances,  but  afterwards 
more  definitely  and  through  greater  distances.  That  is  to  say, 
the  inter-nuncial  function,  not  achievable  by  Stimuli  physi- 
cally  transferrecl,  is  nevertheless  achieved  by  language— 
emotional  and  intellectual. 

That  mutual  dependence  of  parts  which  constitutes  Organ- 
ization ia  thus  effec^tuaUy  established.  Though  discrete 
instead  of  conci-ete,  the  social  aggregate  is  rendered  a  living 
\Yhola 

§  222.  But  now,  on  pursuing  the  course  of  thought 
ojHiueil  by  this  objection  and  the  answer  to  it,  we  arrive 
ut  au  implied  conti*ast  of  great  significance — a  contrast 
hiudumeutally  aflecting  our  idea  of  the  ends  to  be  achieved 
by  social  lifo. 

Thougli  the  discreteness  of  a  social  organism  does  not 
provüut  sub-division  of  functions  and  mutual  dependence  of 
parts,  yet  it  does  pi'event  that  differentiation  by  which  one 
jiuvt  becomes  an  organ  of  feeling  and  thought,  while  other 
piiits  bocome  insensitive.  High  anünals  of  whatever  class 
uiü  diatiuguished  fi\)m  low  ones  by  complex  and  well-inte* 
grated  nervoua  Systems.  While  in  inferior  types  the  minute 
Sduttercd  gunglia  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  other 
structurea,  the  conc^mtratetl  ganglia  in  superior  types  are 
th«  ötructuves  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  rest  may  be  said  to 
üxidt.  Th(»ugh  a  de  velopeil  nervous  System  so  directs  the 
uuLious  of  the  whole  body  as  to  preserve  its  integrity;  yet 
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fhe  welfare  of  the  nervoua  eystem  ia  the  ultiinate  object  of 
all  theae  actiona :  damage  to  any  other  organ  being  eerious  in 
Proportion  as  it  immediately  or  remotely  entails  that  pain  op 
■  kiss   of  pleasure   wliich   the   nervou*  eyatem  euffers.     But 
;  discreteness  of  a  society  negatives  differentiationB  car- 
*ied  to  thia  extreme.     In  an  individual  organism  the  minute 
UTing  Units,  most  oE  them.  permaneutly  localized,  growing 
working,   reproducing,   and    dying   away  in    tlieir    re- 
»ective  place«,   are  in  successive  generationa  moulded  to 
their  respective  functions;   m  that  some  become  specially 
sentient  and  others  entirely  insentient.     But  it  ia  otlierwise 
in   a   social   organism.     Tlie   units  of  tliis,  out   of  contact 
md  much  less  rigidlybeld  in  their  relative  positione,  can- 
lot  be  90  much  difTerentiated  as  to  become  Eeelingless  units 
fand   Units  which   monopolize  feeljng.  There-  are, 

indeed,  traces  of  such  a  diSerentiatiou.  Human  heiugs.are 
nnlike  in  the  amouuts  of  Sensation  and  emotion  producible' 
in  them  by  Uke  causes :  here  callouaness,  Lere  ausceptibility, 
is  a  chai'acteriatic,.  The  mechanically-working  and  hard- 
living  uiiits  are  leaa  sensitive  than  the  meutally-working 
and  more  protected  units.  But  while-  the-  regulative  struc- 
tures  of  the  social  organism  teiid,  like  those  ot  the  individual 
organism,  to  become-  specialized  as  Beats  of  feeling,  the 
tendency  is  checked  by  want  of  that  pliysical  cohesion  whicli 
bringa  fixity  of  Cunction;  and  it  is  also  checked  by  the 
Cüiitiuued  need  for  feeling  in  tlie  niechanically-workiug  units 
for  the  due  discharge  of  their  functions. 

Hence,  then,  a  cardinal  difference  in  the  two  kinds  ol 
organisms.  In  the  one,  consciousness  is  conceutrated  in  a 
eniall  part  of  the  aggregate.  In  the  other,  it  ia  diHused. 
throughout  the  aggregat« :  all  the  units  possess  the  uapaci- 
tiee  Ibr  bappinesa  and  niisery,  if  not  in  equal  degrees,  still. 
in  degreea  that  appraximate.  As,  then,  there-  ia  UO'  aocialj 
sensorimn,  the  welfare  of  tbe  aggregate,  conaidered  apart 
from  that  of  the  units,  is  not  an  end  to  b&  aought.  The 
Society  exjsts  for  tlie  bi:m:fit  of  its  membera;,  not  ita  uiem- 
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Ijers  for  the  benefit  of  the  society.  It  has  ever  to  be 
remembered  that  great  as  may  be  the  efforts  made  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  body  politic,  yet  the  Claims  of  the  body 
ix)litic  are  nothing  in  themselves,  and  become  something 
only  in  80  far  as  they  embody  the  Claims  of  its  component 
individuals. 

§  223.  From  this  last  consideration,  which  is  a  digression 
rather  than  a  part  of  the  argoment,  let  us  now  retum  and 
sum  up  the  reasons  for  regarding  a  society  as  an  oiganism. 

Tt  undergoes  continnous  growth.  As  it  grows,  its  parts 
become  unlikei  it  exhibits  increase  of  stnicture.  The  unlike 
parts  simultaneously  assume  activities  of  imlike  kinds. 
These  activities  are  not  simply  different,  but  their  differ- 
ences  are  so  related  as  to  make  one  another  possible.  The 
reciprocal  aid  tbns  given  canses  mutual  dependence  of  the 
parts.  And  the  mutually-dependeDt  parts,  living  by  and  for 
one  another,  form  an  aggregate  constituted  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  is  an  individual  organisnu  The  analogy 
of  a  society  to  an  organism  becomes  still  clearer  on  leaming 
that  every  organism  of  appreciable  size  is  a  society ;  and  on 
f  urther  leaming  that  in  both,  the  lives  of  the  units  continue 
for  some  time  if  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  suddenly  arrested, 
while  if  the  aggregate  is  not  destroyed  by  violence,  its  life 
greatly  exceeds  in  duration  the  lives  of  its  units.  Though 
tlie  two  are  contrasted  as  respectively  discrete  and  concrete, 
and  though  there  results  a  difiference  in  the  ends  subserved 
by  the  Organization,  there  does  not  result  a  difference  in  the 
laws  of  the  Organization :  the  required  mutual  infiuences  of 
the  parts,  not  transmissible  in  a  direct  way,  being,  in  a 
society,  transmitted  in  an  indirect  way. 

Having  thus  considered  in  their  most  general  forms  the 
reasons  for  regarding  a  society  as  an  organism,  we  are 
inepared  for  foUowing  out  the  comparison  in  detail. 


CHAPTEE  IIL 


SOCIAL     GROWTH. 


§  224  SociETiES,  like  living  bodies,  begin  as  germs — 
originate  from  masses  which  are  extremely  minute  in  com- 
parison  with  the  masses  some  of  them  eventually  reach. 
That  out  of  small  wandering  hordes  have  arisen  the  largest 
societies,  is  a  conciusion  not  to  be  contested.  The  iinple- 
ments  of  pre-historic  peoples,  ruder  even  than  existing 
savages  use,  imply  absence  of  those  arts  by  which  alone 
great  aggi^egations  of  men  are  made  possible.  Beligious 
ceremonies  that  survived  among  ancient  historic  races, 
pointed  back  to  a  tiine  when  the  progenitors  of  those  races 
had  flint  knives,  and  got  fire  by  mbbing  together  pieces  of 
wood;  and  must  have  lived  in  such  small  Clusters  as  are 
alone  possible  before  the  rise  of  agriculture. 

The  implication  is  that  by  integrations,  direct  and  indirect, 
there  have  in  course  of  time  been  produced  social  aggregates 
a  million  times  in  size  the  aggregates  which  alone  existed  in 
the  remote  past.  Here,  then,  is  a  growth  reminding  us, 
by  its  degree,  of  growth  in  living  bodies. 

§  225.  Between  this  trait  of  organic  evolution  and  the 
answering  trait  of  super-organic  evolution,  there  is  a  further 
parallelism :  the  growths  in  aggregates  of  difTerent  classes  are 
extremely  various  in  their  amounts. 
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.iiau%;ing  over  the  entiie  assemblage  of  animal  tjrpes,  we 
>«^  ciiuc  tbe  mt^mbers  of  one  large  claaa,  the  Frotozoa,  rarely 
!uci«j<k>6  beyoiid  that  microscopic  size  with  .which  every 
iiigher  animal  Ix^iiis.  Among  the  multitudinous  Idnds  of 
CcdeiUe^rata^  the  masse8  ränge  from  that  of  the  small  Hydra 
lo  that  of  the  lai'ge  Medusa.  The  annulose  and  molluscous 
typcd«  respectively  show  us  immense  contrasts  between  their 
suporiov  aud  inferior  members.  And  the  vertebrate  animals, 
much  lai'ger  on  the  average  than  the  rest,  display  among 
themaelves  enormous  differences. 

Kiudred  unlikenesses  of  size  strike  us  when  we  contem- 
]>late  tho  entire  assemblage  of  human  societies.     Scattered 
over  many  regions    there   are  minute   hordes — still   extant 
saiuplea  of  the  primordial  type  of  society.    We  have  Wood- 
Veddaha    living    sometimes    in  pairs,  and  only  now  and 
thcu  aasembling;  we  have  Bushmen  wandering  about  in 
families,  and  forming  laiger  groups  but  occasionally ;  we 
have  l\iegians  clustered  by  the  dozen  or  the  score.    Tribes 
of  Austi^alians,  of  Tasmanians»  of  Andamanese,  are  variable 
withiu  the  limits  of  perhaps  twenty  to  fifty.    And  similarly, 
if  tho  region  is  inhospitable,  as  with  the  Esquimaux,  or  if 
tho  arts  of  lifo  are  undeveloped»  as  with  the  Digger-Indians» 
or  if  adjacont  higher  races  are  obstacles  to  growth,  as  with 
ludiau  Hill-tribes  like  the  Juangs,  this  limitation  to  primi- 
tive  sizo   continues.     Where  a  fruitful   soil  affords  much 
food,  aud  where  a  more  settled  life,  leading  to  agriculture, 
aguiu   increaaea  the   supply  of  food,  we  meet  with  larger 
social  aggregates :  instance  those  in  the  Polynesian  Islands 
aud  in  mauy  parts  of  Africa.     Here  a  hundred  or  two,  here 
sßveral  thousauda,  here  many  thousands^  are  held  together 
Uiure  or  lesa  oompletely  aa  one  mass.    And  then  in  the 
liigliest  sücietiea.  iuatead  of  partially-aggregated  thousands» 
wu  liavö  cumpletely-ftggregated  milliona 

f  226.  The  growtha  of  individual  and  social  organisms 
uic  aUicd  iu  auuthur  veapeot.     lu  each  case  size  augments  by 
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r  two  processes,  which  go  on  aometimea  separately,  sometimea 
Iber.  There  is  increase  by  simple  miiltiplicatign  of 
Units,  eauaing  enlargenieat  of  the  group ;  tliere  is  increase 
by  Union  of  groups,  and  again  by  union  of  groupa  of  groups. 
The  firet  paralleliam  is  too  simple  to  need  Illustration ;  l»ut 
the  facts  wliich  show  us  the  second  muat  be  set  foith. 

Organic  Integration,  treated  of  at  length  in  the  Prindplea 
I  of  Bidogy,  §§  180 — 211,  nnist  be  here  summarized  to  make 
I  Üie  comparison  intelligible.     The  compounding  and  re-com- 
1  poimding,  as  shown  ua  tluTonghont  the  vegetal  kiiigdom,  may 
1)6  taken  first,  as  most  easily  followed.  Flants  of 

Ihe  lowest  ordera  are  miaute  cells,  some  kinds  of  which  in 
their  myriada  colour  stagnant  waters,  and  others  compoae  the 
green  filma  on  damp  aurfacea.   By  clusterings  of  such  cells  are 
formed  sniall  threads,  disca,  globes,  etc. ;  as  well  aa   amor- 
I  plious   massGs   and  laminated   massea.      One   of  ttiese   last 
I  (called  a  thallus  when  acarcely  at  all  difierentiated,  as  in  a 
ifeed,  and  called  a  frond  in  cryptogams  that  have  some 
I  Btructure),  is  an  extensive  but  Bitnple  group  of  the  protophytea 
[  firat  named.    Temporarily  united  in  certain  low  ciyptogaraa, 
fronds   become  permanently  united  in   higher  ciyptogums; 
then  forming  a  series  of  foliar  surfaces  joined  by  a  creeping 
8t€m.     Out  of  thia   comea  the  phsenogamio   axis — a   shoot 
with  its  foliar  organa  or  leavea,     That  b  to  say,  there  is  now 
I  a  permanent  Cluster  of  Clusters.     And  then,  aa  these  axes 
I  develop  lateral  axes,  and  as  these  again  branch,  the  com- 
[  pounding  advances  to  higher  atages.  In  the  animal- 

I  kingdom  the  like  happens ;  thoiigh  in  a  less  regulär  and  moie 
iaed  manner.  The  smalleat  animal,  like  the  amallest 
plant,  is  essentially  &  minute  group  of  living  moleculea. 
There  are  many  forms  and  stagea  showing  us  the  cluster- 
ing  of  such  amallest  animals.  Sometimes,  aa  in  the  Com- 
pound Vorticeüai  and  in  the  Spouges,  their  individuaJities 
are  scarcely  at  all  masked ;  but  as  evolution  of  the  compo* 
Bite  aggregate  advances,  the  individualities  of  the  component 
aggregates  become  less  distinct.    In  some  Ccelentcrala,  though 


they  retain  conaiderable  independenci^,  which  they  show  by 
moving  about  Jifee  Amcebee  when  aeparated,  they  have  their 
individualities  mainly  mei^ed  in  that  of  the  aggregate 
formed  ot  tliem:  inatance  tlie  common  Hydra,  Tertiary 
(^gregates  aimüariy  result  from  the  maflsing  of  aeoondary 

Siindry  modes  and  phaaea  of  the  proceaa  b 
able  among  crelenterate  types.  There  ia  the  branched 
hydroid,  in  which  the  iiidividual  polypes  preserve  their 
identities,  and  the  polypidom  merely  holda  them  together; 
and  there  are  forma,  euch  aa  Velella.  in  wbich  the  polypes 
have  been  so  modiüed  and  fused,  that  their  individuaUtiea 
were  long  unrecognized.  Again,  among  the  Molluscoida  we 
have  feebly-unit«d  tertiary  aggregates  in  the  Salpidce;  while 
we  have,  in  the  Botryllidce-,  massea  in  whicli  tho  tertiary 
aggregate,  greatly  Consolidated,  obscures  tho  individualitiea 
of  the  aecondary  aggregates.  So,  too,  ia  it  with  certain 
annuloid  typea;  and,  aa  I  have  Bougbt  to  show,  with  the 
Annulosa  generaUy.     {Prin.  of  Biol.,  \  205.) 

Social  growth  proeeeda  by  an  analogous  componnding  and 
re-compo Unding.  The  primitive  aocial  group,  like  the  primi- 
tive group  of  living  moleculea  with  which  organic  evolution 
begins,  never  attains  any  considerable  size  by  simple  increaae, 
Where,  aa  among  Fuegians,  the  supplies  of  wild  food  yielded 
by  an  inclement  habitat  will  not  enable  more  than  a  score  or 
80  to  hve  in  the  aame  place — where,  aa  among  Andamanese, 
limited  to  a  strip  of  shore  backed  by  impeuetrable  bush, 
forty  iä  about  the  nuniber  of  individuals  who  can  find  prcy 
without  going  too  far  from  their  temporary  abode — where, 
83  among  Bushmen,  wandering  over  harren  tracts,  small 
hordea  aro  alone  poasible,  and  even  faraüies  "  are  sometimea 
obliged  to  separate,  aince  the  aame  apot  will  not  afford 
sufficient  suatenance  for  all;"  we  have  estreme  instancea 
of  the  Umitation  of  simple  groups,  and  the  formation  of 
migrating  groups  when  the  liniit  is  paased.  Even  in  toler- 
ably  productive  hnbitata,  fission  of  the  groupa  ia  eveutually 
necessitated  in  a  kindred  manner.     Spreading  as  ita  niimber 
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icieases,  a  primitive  tribe  presently  reaches  a  diffusion  at 

which  ita  parts  become  iacoherent ;  and  it  then  gradually 
separates  into  tribes  that  become  distinct  &s  fast  as  their 
conti nually-di verging  dialecta  pasa  into  different  languages. 
Often  nothang  fmtber  happena  than  repetition  of  this.  Con- 
fiicta  of  tribea,  dwindliiigs  or  extinctiona  ot  some,  growtha 
and  apontaneoiis  divisions  of  otbers,  continue.  Tbe 

formation  of  a  larger  society  reaulta  only  by  tbe  joining  of 
such  smaller  aocieties ;  wbich  occurs  vrithout  obliterating  tbe 
divisiona  previoualy  canaed  by  separationa.  Tbia  proceaa  may 
be  Seen  now  going  on  among-  «ncivilized  races,  aa  it  once 
went  on  among  tbe  anceatora  of  the  civüized  racea,  luatead 
of  absolute  independence  of  am^  hordes,  sucb  as  tbe  lowest 
savages  abow  ua^  more  advaDced  savagea  abow  us  aUgbt 
cobesiona  among  larger  hordes.  In  North  America  each  of 
tbe  three  great  tribea  of  Comanehea  consists  of  varioua 
banda,  ha\'ing  auch  feeble  combination  only,  as  resulta  from 
the  peraonal  character  of  tbe  great  chie£  So  of  the  Dakotaha 
there  are,  according  to  Euiton,.  seven  principal  banda,  each  ■ 
including  minor  banda,  numbering  altogether,  accordiug  to  I 
Catlin,  forty-two.  And  in  like  manner  tbe  five  Iroquoia 
natioos  had  severally  eight  tribes.  Closer  unions  of  these 
sligbtly-coherent  original  groups  ariae  under  favonrable  coq- 
ditions  ;  but  tbey  only  now  and  then  become  permanent.  A 
common  form  of  tbe  procesa  is  that  described  by  Maaou  as 
occurring  among  tbe  Karens.  "  Eacb  village,  witb  ita  acant 
domain,  ia  an  independent  State,  and  every  cbief  a  prince; 
but  now  and  then  a  Uttlo  Napoleon  ariaes,  who  subduea  a 
kingdom  to  himaelf,  and  builda  np  an  empire.  Tbe  dynaa- 
ties,  bowever,  last  only  with  the  Controlling  mind."  The 
like  bappeus  in  Africa.  Livingstone  saya — "Fonnerly  all 
the  Maganja  were  united  under  the  govemraent  of  tbeii 
great  Chief,  Undi;  ...  but  after  Undi's  deatb  it  feil  to 
pieees.  .  .  ,  Tliis  haa  been  the  inevitable  fale  of  eveiy 
lifrican  Empire  from  time  imraemorial."  Only  occasionally 
does  tbere  result  a  Compound  social  aggxegale  that  endiires 
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for  a  considernble  period,  as  Dahomey  or  a3  Ashantee, 
which  is  "  an  asaemblage  of  statee  owing  a  kind  of  feudal 
obedience  to  the  sovereign."  The  historiea  of  Madaga^car 
and  of  aundry  Polyneaian  islands  also  display  these  transi- 
tory  Compound  groupg,  out  of  which  at  length  come  in  some 
caasa  permanent  onea,  During  the  earliest  times  of  the 
extinct  civilized  races,  like  stages  were  paased  throngh.  In 
the  -worda  of  Maapero,  Egypt  was  "divided  at  firat  into 
a  great  number  of  tribes,  whieh  at  eeveral  pointa  aimul- 
taneously  began  to  eatabliah  amall  independent  statea,  every 
ooe  of  which  bad  ita  laws  and  its  worship."  The  Compound 
groups  of  Greeka  firat  formed,  were  thoae  minor  ones  reault- 
ing  from  the  subjugation  of  weaker  towna  by  stronger  neigh- 
bouriDg  towns.  And  in  Northern  Europe  during  pt^n  daye, 
the  numeroua  German  tribes,  each  with  ita  cantoual  divisions, 
illuatrated  thia  aecond  stage  of  aggregation.  After 

such  Compound  aocietiea  are  consoUdated,  repetition  of  the 
proceaa  on  a  larger  scale  producea  doubly-compound  aocieties ; 
which,  uaually  cohering  but  feebly,  become  in  some  cases 
qiute  coherent  Maapero  infera  that  the  Egyptian  nomes 
described  above  aa  residting  from  integrations  of  tribea, 
coaleaced  into  the  two  great  principalities,  Upper  Egypt  and 
LowM"  Egypt,  which  were  eventually  united :  the  amall 
atatea  becouiing  provmcea,  The  boasting  recorda  of  Meao- 
potamian  kinga  similarly  show  us  tliia  union  of  unions 
going  on.  So,  too,  in  Greece  the  Integration  at  firat 
occurring  locally,  began  afterwarda  to  combine  the  minor 
eocietiea  into  two  confederaciea.  During  Eoraan  days  there 
aroae  for  defensive  pui-poses  federationa  of  tribea,  which 
eventually  Consolidated ;  and  aubaequently  theae  were  com- 
pounded  into  still  larger  aggregates.  Before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  like  happened  throughout  Northern 
Europe.  Then  after  a  period  of  vague  and  varying  combina- 
tioiia,  there  came,  in  later  times,  as  is  well  ülustrated  by 
French  hiatory,  a  inassing  of  small  feudal  territoriea  into 
provinces,  and  a  subsequent  massing  of  these  into  kingdoms. 
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So  that  in  both  oigaiäc  and  auper-organic  growths,  we  see 
a.  proceas  of  compounding  and  re-compouuding  carried  to 
variouH  etages.  In  both  casea,  aftet  aome  consolidation  of 
tlie  Binallest  aggregates  there  comes  tlie  procesa  of  forraing 
larger  aggregaCes  by  union  of  them;  and  in  both  casea  re- 
petitioQ  of  tliis  procesa  makea  aecondaiy  aggi-egatea  into 
■teitiaiy  ones. 

§  227.  Organic   growtli   and   super-oi^anic  growth    have 

Wet  another  analogy.     /     above  aaid,  increase  by  multipli- 

sation  of  individuals  in  a  group,  and  increase  by  union  of 

Croups,  inay  go  on  simultaneously ;  and  it  doea  tbis  in  both 

sases, 

The   original   Clusters,   animal   and   social,   are  not  only 

Lmnall,  but  they  lack  density.     Creatures  of  low  types  occupy 

■large  apaces  considering  the  small  quantities  of  animal  sub- 

tance  tbey  contain ;  and  low-type  aocietiea  spread  over  areaa 

"that  are  wide  relatively  to  the  numbera  of  their  coniponent 

individuals.     But  as  integration  in  animals  is  shown  by  con- 

centration  aa  well   os  by  inoreaae  of  bulk ;  ao  tbat  social 

integration  which  residta  ürom  the  clustering  of  cluatera,  is 

joined  with  augmentation  of  the  number  contained  by  each 

clust«r.     If  we  contrast  the  sprinkhngs  in  regions  inhabited 

by  wild   tribea  with   the   crowds   fiUing   equal   regiona   in 

Europe;    or  if   we   contraat  tbe    density  of  population   in 

England  under  the  Heptarchy  with  ita  preaent  density ;  we 

see  tbat  besidea  the  growth  pi-oduced  by  union  of  groupa 

there  haa  gone  on  interstitial  growth.     Just  aa  the  higher 

animal  haa  become  not  only  lai^er  than  tlie  lower  but  moie 

solid ;  so,  too,  has  the  higbet  society. 

i   Social  growth,  theu,  equally  with  the  growth  of  a  liviug 

nly,  showa  ua  the  fundameatal  trait  of  evolution  under  a 

Wofold  aspect.     Integration  ia  displayed  both  in  the  forma- 

fläon  of  a  larger  maas,  and  in   the  progress  of  auch  niass 

Ltowarda  that  coherence  due  to  cloaeneas  of  parts. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  there  ia  a  mode  of  social 
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growth  to  which  organic  growth  affords  no  parallel — that 
caused  by  the  migration  of  units  from  one  society  to  an- 
other.  Among  many  primitive  groups  and  a  few  developed 
ones,  this  is  a  considerable  factor;  but,  generally^  its  effect 
bears  so  small  a  ratio  to  the  effects  of  growth  by  increase  of 
population  and  coalescence  of  groups^  that  it  does  not  much 
qualify  the  analogy. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


SOCIAL  STRÜCTURES. 


§  228.  In  societies,  as  in  living  bodies,  increase  of  mass 
is  habituaUy  accompanied  by  increase  of  stnicture.  Along 
with  that  integration  which  is  the  primary  trait  of  evolu- 
tion,  both  exhibit  in  high  degrees  the  secondary  trait, 
differentiation. 

The  association  of  these  two  characters  in  animals  was 
described  in  the  Prindjples  of  Biolo(j^,  §  44.  Excluding 
certain  low  kinds  of  them  whose  activities  are  little  above 
those  of  plants,  we  recognized  the  general  law  that  large 
aggregates  have  high  organizations.  The  qualifications 
of  this  law  which  go  along  with  diflTerences  of  me- 
dium, of  habitat,  of  type,  are  numerous;  but  when 
made  they  leave  intact  the  truth  that  for  carrying  on  the 
combined  life  of  an  extensive  mass,  involved  arrangements 
are  required.  So,  too,  is  it  with  societies.    As  we 

progress  from  small  groups  to  larger ;  from  simple  groups  to 
Compound  groups ;  from  Compound  groups  to  doubly  Com- 
pound ones ;  the  unlikenesses  of  parts  increase.  The  social 
aggregate,  homogeneous  when  minute,  habituaUy  gains  in 
heterogeneity  along  with  each  increment  of  growth ;  and  to 
reach  great  size  must  acquire  great  complexity.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  leading  stages. 

Naturally  in  a  State  like  that  of  the  Cayaguas  or  Wood- 
Indians  of  South  America,  so  little  social  that  "  one  fcunily 
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lives  at  a  distance  from  another,"  social  orgunization  is 
impossible;  and  even  where  there  is  some  slight  associa- 
tion  of  families,  Organization  does  not  arise  while  they 
are  few  and  waudering.  Groupa  of  Eaquimaux,  of  Am- 
tralians,  of  Buahmen,  of  Fiiegians,  are  without  even  that 
priraaiy  contrast  of  parts  implied  by  settled  chieftainship. 
Their  members  are  subject  to  no  control  but  such  as  ia 
temporarily  acquired  by  the  stronger,  or  more  ctmning,  or 
more  experienced :  not  even  a  permanent  nucleus  is  present. 
Habitually  wliere  lai^er  simple  groups  exist,  we  find  some 
Mnd  of  head.  Thougb  not  a  uniform  ruie  (for,  as  we  shall 
liereafter  see,  the  geneais  of  a  Controlling  ^ency  dependa  on 
the  nature  of  the  social  activities),  this  is  a  general  ruIe, 
The  headless  Clusters,  wbolly  ungoverned,  are  incoberent,  and 
separate  before  they  acquire  considerable  aizes;  but  along 
with  maintenauce  of  an  ^gregate  approacbing  to,  or  exceed- 
ing,  a  hundred,  we  ordinarily  find  a  simple  or  Compound 
roling  agency — one  or  more  man  claimiug  and  exercising 
authority  that  is  natural,  or  supematural,  or  botb.  This  is 
the  firat  social  diflerentiation.  Soon  after  it  there 

frequently  comes  another,  tending  to  form  a  diviaion  be- 
tween  regulative  and  operative  parts.  In  tbe  lowest  tribea 
this  is  rudt-ly  represented  only  by  the  contrast  in  atatus 
between  the  sexes :  the  men,  having  unchecked  control, 
carry  on  such  external  activities  as  the  tribe  abows  us, 
chieüy  in  war;  while  the  women  are  made  drudges  wbo 
perform  the  leaa  sbilled  parts  of  the  process  of  sustentation. 
But  that  tribal  growth,  and  establishmeut  of  chieftainship, 
whicb  gives  military  superiority,  preseutly  cauaes  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  operative  part  by  adding  captivea  to  it.  This 
begina  unobtrusively.  While  in  battle  tbe  men  are  killed, 
and  often  after warda  eaten,  the  non-combatants  are  enslaved, 
Patagoniana,  for  example,  make  slaves  of  women  and  children 
taken  in  war,  Later,  and  especially  when  cannibalism 
ceases,  comes  the  enslavement  of  male  captives ;  whence 
lesults,  in  aome  cases,  an  opemtive  part  elearly  marked  off 
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firom  the  r^fnlatiTe  pait.  Among  the  Chinooks,  "  slaves  do 
all  the  laboiious  work."  We  read  that  the  Beluchi,  avoiding 
the  haid  laboiir  of  cidtiTation,  impoee  it  on  the  Jutts,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  whom  they  have  sabjugated.  Beecham 
aays  it  is  usnal  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  make  the  slaves  dear 
the  groimd  for  coltivatioiL  And  among  the  Felatahs  "  slaves 
aie  nnmeions :  the  males  aie  employed  in  weaving»  coUecting 
wood  or  giasa^  or  on  any  other  kind  of  work ;  some  of  the 
women  are  engaged  in  spinning  ...  in  pieparing  the  yam 
for  the  loom,  otheis  in  poonding  and  grinding  com,  etc." 

Along  with  that  increase  of  mass  caused  by  union  of 
primaiy  social  aggrcigates  into  a  secondaiy  one,  a  fnither 
unlikeness  of  parts  ariaes.  The  holding  together  of  the  Com- 
pound doster  implies  a  head  of  the  whole  as  well  as  heads  of 
the  parts;  and  a  diffeientiation  analogous  to  that  which 
originally  produced  a  chief,  now  prodnces  a  chief  of  chiefs. 
Sometimes  the  combination  is  made  for  defence  against  a 
common  foe,  and  sometimes  it  results  from  conquest  by  one 
tribe  of  the  rest.  In  this  last  case  the  predominant  tribe,  in 
maintaining  its  snpremacy,  develops  more  highly  its  mili- 
tary  chaiacter :  ihus  becoming  unlike  the  others. 

After  such  clnsters  of  Clusters  have  been  so  Consolidated 
that  their  nnited  powers  can  be  wielded  by  one  governing 
agency,  there  come  alliances  with,  or  subjogations  of,  other 
dusters  of  dusters,  ending  firom  time  to  time  in  coalescence. 
When  this  happens  there  results  still  greater  complexity  in 
the  governing  agency,  with  its  king,  local  rulers,  and  petty 
Chiefs;  and  at  the  same  time,  there  arise  more  marked 
divisions  of  dasses — ^military,  priestly,  slave,  etc.  Clearly, 
then,  complication  of  structure  accompanies  increase  of  mass. 

§  229.  This  increase  of  heterogeneity,  which  in  both 
dasses  of  aggr^ates  goes  along  with  growth,  presents 
another  trait  in  common.  Beyond  unlikenesses  of  parts 
due  to  devdopment  of  the  co-ordinating  agendes,  there 
presently    follow    unlikenesses    among    the    agendes    oo- 
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ordinated — ^the  Organs  of  alimentation,  etc.,  in  the  one  case, 
and  the  industrial  structures  in  the  other. 

When  animal-aggregates  of  the  lowest  order  unite  to 
form  one  of  a  higher  order,  and  when,  again,  these  secondary 
aggregates  are  compounded  into  tertiary  aggregates,  each 
component  is  at  first  similar  to  the  other  components ;  but 
in  the  course  of  evolution  dissimilarities  arise  and  become 
more  and  more  deeided.  Among  the  Codenterata  the  stages 
are  clearly  indicated.  From  the  sides  of  a  common  hydra, 
bud  out  young  ones  which,  when  f uUy  developed,  separate 
from  their  parent.  In  the  Compound  hydroids  the  young 
polypes  produced  in  like  manner,  remain  permanently 
attached,  and,  themselves  repeating  the  process,  presently 
form  a  branched  aggregate.  When  the  members  of  the 
Compound  group  lead  similar  and  almost  independent  lives, 
as  in  various  rooted  genera,  they  remain  similar :  save  those 
of  them  which  become  reproductive  Organs.  But  in  the 
floating  and  swimming  Clusters,  formed  by  a  kindred  process, 
the  dififerently-conditioned  members  become  different,  while 
assuming  different  functions.  It  is  thus  with  the 

minor  social  groups  combined  into  a  major  social  group. 
Each  tribe  originally  had  within  itself  such  feebly-marked 
industrial  divisions  as  suflBced  for  its  low  kind  of  life ;  and 
these  were  like  those  of  each  other  tribe.  But  union  facili- 
tates  exchange  of  commodities ;  and  if,  as  mostly  happens, 
the  component  tribes  severally  occupy  localities  favour- 
able  to  unlike  kinds  of  production,  unlike  occupations  are 
initiated,  and  there  result  imlikenesses  of  industrial  struc- 
tures. Even  between  tribes  not  united,  as  those  of  Australia, 
barter  of  products  furnished  by  their  respective  habitats 
goes  on  so  long  as  war  does  not  hinder.  And  evidently 
when  there  is  reached  such  a  stage  of  integration  as  in 
Madagascar,  or  as  in  the  chief  Negro  states  of  Africa,  the 
internal  peace  that  follows  Subordination  to  one  govemment 
makes  commercial  intercourse  easy.  The  like  parts  being 
permanently   held    together,  mutual    dependence   becomes 
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possible;  and  along  with  growing  mutual  dependence  the 
parts  grow  unlike. 

§  230.  The  advance  of  Organization  which  thos  follows 
the  advance  of  aggregation,  alike  in  individual  organisms 
and  in  social  organisms,  conforms  in  both  cases  to  the  same 
general  law :  differentiations  proceed  from  the  more  general 
to  the  more  special  First  broad  and  simple  contrasts  of 
parts;  then  within  each  of  the  parts  primarily  contrasted, 
changes  which  make  unlike  divisions  of  them ;  then  within 
each  of  these  unlike  divisions,  minor  unlikenesses ;  and  so  on 
continoally. 

The  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  a  vertebrate 
column,  illostrate  this  law  in  animals.  At  the  outset  an 
elongated  depression  of  the  blastoderm,  called  the  "  primitive 
groove,"  represents  the  entire  cerebro-spinal  axis:  as  yet 
there  are  no  marks  of  vertebrae,  nor  even  a  contrast  between 
the  part  which  is  to  become  head  and  the  part  which  is 
to  become  back-bone.  Presently  the  ridges  bounding  this 
groove,  growing  np  and  folding  over  more  rapidly  at  the 
anterior  end,  which  at  the  same  time  widens,  begin  to  make 
the  skull  distinguishable  from  the  spine ;  and  the  commence- 
ment  of  segmentation  in  the  spinal  part,  while  the  cephalic 
part  remains  unsegmented,  strengthens  the  contrast.  Within 
each  of  these  main  divisions  minor  divisions  soon  arise. 
The  rudimentary  cranium,  bending  forward,  simultaneously 
acquires  three  dilatations  indicating  the  contained  nervous 
centres ;  while  the  s^mentation  of  the  spinal  column, 
spreading  to  its  ends,  produces  an  almost-uniform  series  of 
"  proto-vertebrae."  At  first  these  proto-vertebrae  not  only 
differ  very^little  from  one  another,  but  each  is  relatively 
simple — ^a  quadrate  mass.  Gradually  tlus  almost-uniform 
series  falls  into  unlike  divisions — the  cervical  group,  the 
dorsal  gronp,  the  lumbar  group;  and  while  the  series  of 
vertebrae  is  thus  becoming  specialized  in  its  difierent  regions, 
each  vertebra  is  changing  from  that  general  form  which  it  at 
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first  had  in  common  with  the  rest,  to  the  more  special  form 
eventually  diatinguishing  it  from  the  rest.  Throughout  tLe 
embryo  there  are,  at  the  eame  time,  going  on  kindred  pro- 
cesses ;  which,  first  making  each  large  part  unlike  all  other 
large  parts,  thea  make  the  parts  of  that  part  unlike  one 
another.  During  scN2ial  evolution  analogouB  meta- 

niorphoses  may  everywhere  be  traced.  The  rise  of  the  struc- 
ture  exercising  religioua  control  will  serve  as  an  example. 
In  simple  tribes,  and  in  Clusters  of  tribes  during  their  eaily 
stages  of  aggregation,  we  find  men  who  are  at  once  aor- 
cerers,  priests,  diviners,  exorcists,  doctors. — meu  wlio  deal 
with  aupposed  supematural  beings  in  all  the  various  poasible 
ways :  propitiating  them,  seekiog  knowledge  and  aid  frum 
them,  coramanding  them,  subduing  them.  Along  with 
advance  in  social  integratiou,  there  come  toth  dilferemjes 
of  function  and  dilTerencca  of  rank.  In  Tanna  "  thera 
are  rain-makera  .  .  .  and  a  host  of  other  '  sacred  men ;' " 
in  Fiji  there  are  not  ordy  prieata,  but  aeers;  among  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  there  aro  diviners  as  well  aa  priesta  • 
among  the  New  Zealanders,  Thomson  distinguiahes  between 
priests  and  aorcerera ;  and  among  the  Kaffira,  beaidea  diviners 
and  rain-makers,  there  are  two  classes  of  doctors  who  respec- 
tively  rely  on  aupernatural  and  ou  natural  agents  in  curing 
tlieir  patients.  More  advanced  aocieties,  aa  thoae  of  an- 
cient  America,  show  us  still  greater  multiformity  of  tlüs 
once-nniform  group.  In  Mexico,  for  example,  the  raedical 
class,  descending  from  a  clasa  of  sorcerera  who  dealt  an- 
tagoniatically  with  the  supematural  agenta  aupposed  to 
cause  disease,  were  distinct  from  the  priesta,  whoae  dealiuga 
with  supernatural  agents  were  propitiatory.  Further,  the 
aacerdotal  claas  includcd  several  kinds,  dividlng  the 
religioua  Offices  among  them — sacrificei-a,  diviners,  singera, 
composera  of  hymns,  inatructora  of  youth ;  and  then  there 
were  also  gradations  of  rank  in  each.  This  progress  from 
geueral  to  special  in  prieathoods,  has,  in  the  higher  nationa, 
led  lo  such  marked  distinctiona  that  the  original  kinships  are 
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foTgottfeiL  The  priest-astrologers  of  ancicnt  laces  wera  Ini- 
tiators of  the  scientific  class,  now  varionsly  specialiaed  ; 
from  the  priest-doctors  of  old  have  come  the  medioal  claas 
with  its  Chief  division  and  minor  divisions ;  while  within  the 
clerical  class  proper,  have  arisen  not  only  yarioos  ranks 
from  Pope  down  to  acolyte,  bat  yarious  kinds  of  func- 
tionaries — dean,  priest,  deacon,  chorister,  as  well  as  othera 
classed  as  corates  and  chaplains.  Similarly  if  we  trace  the 
genesis  of  any  industrial  structnre ;  as  that  which  from 
primitive  blacksmiths  who  smelt  their  own  iron  as  well  aa 
make  implements  from  it,  brings  us  to  our  iron-mann- 
factnring  districts,  where  prcparation  of  the  metal  ia 
aeparated  into  smelting,  refining,  puddling,  roUing,  and 
where  tuming  this  metal  into  implements  is  divided  into 
varioos  businesses. 

The  transformation  here  iUustrated,  is,  indeed,  an  aspect 
of  that  transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hetero- 
geneoos  which  everywhere  characterizes  evolntion ;  bat  the 
tnith  to  be  noted  is  that  it  characterizes  the  evolution  of 
individual  organisms  and  of  social  organisma  in  especially 
high  degrees. 

§  231.  Closer  study  of  the  facta  shows  ns  another  striking 
parallelism.  Organs  in  animals  and  oigans  in  societies  have 
internal  arrangements  framed  on  the  same  principle. 

Diflfering  from  one  another  as  the  viscera  of  a  living 
creature  do  in  many  respects»  they  have  several  traits  in 
common.  Each  viscus  contains  appliances  for  conveying 
nutriment  to  its  parts»  for  bringing  it  materials  on  which 
to  operate,  for  carrying  away  tlie  product,  for  draining  off 
waste  matters;  as  also  for  regulating  its  activity.  Though 
liver  and  kidneys  are  unlike  in  their  general  ig^pearances 
and  minute  structures,  as  well  as  in  the  offices  they  fulfil» 
Uie  one  as  mach  as  the  other  has  a  System  of  arteries»  a 
i^stem  of  veins,  a  System  of  lymphatica — ^Iiaa  branched 
cha,nnels  through  which  its  excretions  escape,  and  nervea 
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for  exciting  and  checking  it  In  large  measure  the  like 
is  true  of  those  higher  organs  which,  instead  of  elaborating 
and  purifying  and  distributing  the  blood,  aid  the  general 
life  by  carrying  on  external  actions — the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular  Organs.  These,  too,  have  their  ducts  for  bringing 
prepared  materials,  ducts  for  drafting  off  vitiated  materials, 
ducts  for  carrying  away  effete  matters;  as  also  their  Con- 
trolling nerve-cells  and  fibres.  So  that,  along  with  the  many 
marked  differences  of  structure,  there  are  these  marked 
communities  of  structure. 

It  is  the  same  in  a  society.  The  clustered  Citizens  form- 
ing  an  organ  which  produces  some  commodity  for  national 
use,  or  which  otherwise  satisfies  national  wants,  has  within 
it  subservient  structures  substantially  like  those  of  each 
other  organ  carrying  on  each  other  function«  Be  it  a  cotton- 
weaving  district  or  a  district  where  cutlery  is  made,  it  has  a 
set  of  agencies  wliich  bring  the  raw  material,  and  a  set  of 
agencies  which  collect  and  send  away  the  manufactured 
articles;  it  has  an  apparatns  of  major  and  minor  Channels 
through  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  drafted  out  of 
the  general  Stocks  circulating  through  the  kingdom,  and 
brought  home  to  the  local  workers  and  those  who  direct 
them ;  it  has  appliances,  postal  and  other,  for  bringing  those 
impulses  by  which  the  industry  of  the  place  is  excited  or 
checked ;  it  has  local  Controlling  powers,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical,  by  which  order  is  maintained  and  healthf ul  action 
furthered.  So,  too,  when,  from  a  district  which  secretes 
certain  goods,  we  tum  to  a  sea-port  which  absorbs  and 
sends  out  goods,  we  find  the  distributing  and  restraining 
agencies  are  mostly  the  same.  Even  where  the  social  organ, 
instead  of  carrying  on  a  material  activity,  has,  like  a  uni- 
versity,  the  ofiice  of  preparing  certain  classes  of  units  for 
social  functions  of  particular  kinds,  this  general  type  of 
structure  is  repeated :  the  appliances  for  local  sustentation 
and  regulation,  differing  in  some  respects,  are  similar  in 
essentials — there  are  like  classes  of  distributors,  like  classes 
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for  civil  control,  aud  a  specially-developed  class  far  eccie* 
siastical  conuoL 

Qn  obeemng  that  this  commamty  of  stnicture  among 
social  oigans,  like  die  coiumimity  of  structure  amoog  oigans 
in  a  livii^  bodv,  necessaiily  accompanies  mutual  dependeuce, 
we  shaU  see  even  more  dearlv  than  hitheito,  how  gi^at 
is  the  likeness  of  natuie  between  individual  oiganizatiou 
and  social  oiganizaüoiL 

§  232.  Oue  more  stmctoial  analogy  must  be  nametl. 
The  fonnation  of  oigans  in  a  living  body  prooeeds  in  ways 
which  we  may  distingoish  as  piimaiy,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiaiy;  and,  paraUeling  them,  there  are  primaiy,  secondary, 
and  teitiaiy  ways  in  whicli  sodal  oigans  are  fonned.  AVe 
will  look  at  each  of  the  three  parallelisnis  by  itself. 

In  animals  of  low  types,  bile  is  secieted«  not  by  a  li\'er, 
bat  by  separate  cells  imbedded  in-the  wall  of  the  intestine 
at  one  pait.  These  ceUs  individnally  peifonn  their  function 
of  sepaiating  certain  matteis  from  the  Uood,  and  indivi- 
dnally pour  ont  what  they  separate.  Ko  oigan,  stiictly 
so-called,  exists ;  bnt  only  a*  number  of  units  not  yet  aggni- 
gated  into  an  oigan.  This  is  analogous  to  tlie 

incipient  form  of  an  indostrial  structure  in  a  society.  At 
fiist  each  worker  canies  on  his  occupation  alone,  and  him- 
seif  disposes  of  the  product  to  consumers.  The  arrangenieut 
s^l  extant  in  our  villages,  where  the  cobbler  at  his  owu 
fireside  makes  and  sells  boots,  and  where  the  blacksmith 
single-handed  does  what  iron-work  is  needed  by  his  ueigh- 
bours,  exemplifies  the  primitive  type  of  every  produeing 
structure.  Among  savages  slight  differentiations  arise  from 
individual  aptitudes.  Even  of  the  degraded  Fuegians,  Fitz- 
roy  teils  us  that  ''one  becomes  an  adept  with  the  spear; 
another  with  the  sling;  another  with  a  bow  and  arrows,*' 
As  like  differences  of  skill  among  members  of  primitive 
tribes,  cause  some  to  become  makers  of  special  tlüngs,  it 
results  that  necessarily  the  iudustrial   oigan  Ix^ins  as  a 
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social  Unit.  Where,  as  among  the  Sliasta  Indiana  oF  Cali- 
fornia, "  an'ow-inakiug  ia  a  diatiuct  professioa,"  it  is  clear 
that  manipulative  superiority  bebig  the  cause  of  thc  differen- 
tiation,  tbe  worker  ia  at  first  Single.  And  during  subaequeat 
IJerioda  of  growth,  even  in  siuall  settled  comiuunities,  thia 
tjpe  continues.  The  stateutent  that  among  the  Coaat 
N^roes,  "  the  moat  ingenious  mau  in  thc  village  is  usually 
the  blaeksmith,  joiner,  architect,  and  weaver,"  while  it  showB 
US  artizan-functions  in  an  undifTerentiated  stage,  also  shows 
US  how  completely  individual  ia  the  artizao-atructure :  the 
implication  beiug  that  as  the  society  grows,  it  is  by  the 
addition  of  inore  such  individuals,  severally  carryiug  on 
their  occupatiüDs  independeutly,  that  the  additiunal  dumaud 
is  niet. 

By  two  simultaneous  changes,  an  incipient  secretiiig  orgau 
in  an  animal  rcachea  tliat  higher  structure  wich  whicli  oui* 
next  comparison  may  be  made.  The  cella  pasa  ftom  a 
scattered  cluater  into  a  compact  Cluster;  and  they  severally 
become  Compound.  In  place  of  a  Single  cell  elaborating  and 
emitting  ita  special  piXKluct,  we  now  have  a  aniall  elongated 
aac  contalning  a  famüy  of  ceUs ;  and  t!iis,  through  an 
opening  at  oue  end,  givea  exit  to  thoir  producta.  At  the 
samo  time  there  is  formed  an  int^roted  group  of  such 
follicles,  eaüh  contalning  Becreting  units  and  having  ita 
separate  orifice  of  diacharga  To  this  type  of  in- 

dividual Organ,  we  find,  in  aemi-civilized  societies,  a  type 
of  Bocial  oi;gan  closely  coiTcsponding.  In  one  of  these  settled 
and  growing  communitiea,  the  demanda  upon  individual 
workei'3,  now  more  specinllzed  in  their  occupationa,  have 
become  uuceaaing ;  and  each  worker,  occasioiially  pressed 
by  work,  makea  helpers  of  hia  children.  This  practica, 
beginniug  i neiden tally,  establishea  itseU;  and  eventually  it 
grows  into  an  imperative  cuatom  that  each  man  shall  bring 
up.bis  boys  to  hia  owu  trade.  Illustrations  of  this  atage  are 
numerous.  Skilied  occupations,  "like  every  otber  calling 
and  Office  in  Peru,  alwuys  descended   from   father  to  soo. 
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The  division  of  castes,  in  this  particular,  was  as  precise 
as  that  which  existed  in  Egypt  or  Hindostan."  In  Mexico, 
too,  "  the  sons  in  general  leamed  the  trades  of  their  f athers, 
and  embraced  their  professions/'  The  like  was  true  of  the 
industrial  structures  of  European  nations  in  early  times. 
By  the  Theodosian  code,  a  Eoman  youth  "was  compelled 
to  follow  the  employment  of  his  father  .  .  .  and  the  suitor 
who  sought  the  hand  of  the  danghter  could  only  obtain  his 
bride  by  becoming  wedded  to  the  calling  of  her  family." 
In  mediseval  France  handicitifts  were  inherited;  and  the 
old  English  periods  were  characterized  by  a  like  usage. 
Branching  of  the  family  through  generations  into  a  nnmber 
of  kindred  families  carrying.  on  the  same  occupation,  pro- 
duced  the  germ  of  the  guild ;  and  the  related  families  who 
monopolized  each  industry^  fbrmed  a  düster  habitually 
occnpying  the  same  quarter.  Hence  the  still  extant  names 
of  many  streets  in  English  towns — ^"  Fellmonger,  Horse- 
monger,  and  Fleshmonger,  Shoewright  and  Shieldwright, 
Turner  and  Salter  Streets:"  a  segregation  like  that  which 
still  persists  in  Oriental  bazaars.  And  now,  on  observing 
bow  one  of  these  industrial  quarters  was  composed  of  many 
allied  families,  each  containing  sons  working  under  direction 
of  a  father,  who  while  sharing  in  the  work  sold  the  produce, 
and  who,  if  the  family  and  business  were  large,  became 
mainly  a  Channel  taking  in  raw  material  and  giving  out  the 
manufactured  article,  we  see  that  there  existed  an  analogy 
to  the  kind  of  glandulär  otgan  described  above,  which  con- 
sists  of  a  number  of  adjacent  cell-containiiig  follicles  having 
separate  mouths. 

A  ihird  stage  of  the  analogy  may  be  traced.  Along  with 
that  increase  of  a  glandulär  organ  necessitated  by  the  more 
aetive  functions  of  a  more  developed  animal,  there  goes  a 
change  of  structure  consequent  on  augmentation  of  bulk. 
If  the  follicles  multiply  while  their  ducts  have  all  to  be 
brought  to  one  spot,  it  rcsults  that  their  orifices,  increas. 
ingly  numerous,  occupy  a  laiger  area  of  the  wall  of  the: 
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cavity  which  receives  the  discharge ;  and  if  lateral  extension 
of  this  area  is  negatived  by  the  functional  requirements,  it 
results  that  the  needful  area  is  gained  by  formation  of  a 
csecum.  Fiirther  need  of  the  same  kind  leads  to  secondary 
caeca  diverging  from  this  main  csecum ;  which  hence  becomes, 
in  part,  a  duct.  Thus  is  at  length  evolved  a  large  viscus, 
such  as  a  liver,  having  a  Single  main  duct  with  ramifying 
branches   running  throughout  its  mass.  Now  we 

rise  from  the  above-described  kind  of  industrial  organ  by 
parallel  stages  to  a  higher  kind.  There  is  no  sudden  leap 
from  the  household-type  to  the  factory-type,  but  a  giudual 
transition.  The  first  step  is  shown  us  in  those  rules  of  trade- 
giiilds  under  which,  to  the  members  of  the  family,  might  be 
added  an  apprentice  (possibly  at  first  a  relation),  who,  as 
Brentano  says,  "became  a  member  of  the  family  of  his 
master,  who  instructed  him  in  his  trade,  and  who,  like  a 
father,  had  to  watch  over  his  .morals,  as  well  as  his  work:" 
practically,  an  adopted  son.  This  modification  having  been 
established,  there  followed  the  employing  of  apprentices  who 
had  changed  into  joumeymeiu  With  developraent  of  this 
modified  household-group,  the  master  grew  into  a  seller  of 
goods  made,  not  by  his  own  family  only,  but  by  others; 
and,  as  his  business  enlarged,  necessarily  ceased  to  be  a 
worker,  and  became  wholly.a  distributor — a  Channel  through 
which  went  out  the  products,  not  of  a  few  sons,  but  of  many 
unrelated  artizans.  This  led  the  way  to  establishmepts  in 
which  the  employed  far  outnumbered  the  members  of  the 
family ;  until  at  length,  with  the  use  of  mechanical  power, 
came  the  factory:  a  series  of  rooms,  each  containing  a 
crowd  of  producing  nnits,  and  sending  its  tributary  streani 
of  product  to  join  other  streams  before  reaching  the  Single 
place  of  exit.  Finally,  in  greatly-developed  industrial  organs, 
we  see  many  factories  clustered  in  the  same  town,  and  others 
in  adjacent  towns;  to  and  from  which,  along  branohin|nr 
roads,  come  the  raw  materials  and  go  the  bales  of  cloth, 
calico,  etc. 

There  are  instances  in  which  a  newindustiy  passes  through 
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thesc  stages  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  generations ;  as  Imppened 
with  the  stocking-manufactuie.  In  the  Midland  counties, 
iifty  years  ago,  the  rattle  and  burr  of  a  solitary  stocking- 
frame  came  from  a  road-side  cottage  every  here  and  there : 
the  Single  worker  made  and  sold  his  product  Presently 
aro8e  work-shops  in  which  several  such  looms  might  be 
heard  going :  there  was  the  father  and  his  sons,  with  perhaps 
a  jonrneyman.  At  length  grew  up  the  large  building  con- 
taining  many  looms  driven  by  a  steam-engine ;  and  finally 
many  such  large  buildings  in  the  same  town. 

§  233.  These  structural  analogies  reach  a  final  phase  that 
is  still  more  striking.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  original  mode  of  development  and  a  substituted 
later  mode. 

In  the  general  course  of  organic  evolution  from  low  types 
to  high,  there  have  been  passed  through  by  insensible  modi- 
fications  all  the  stages  above  described;  but  now,  in  the 
individual  evolution  of  an  organism  of  high  type,  these 
stages  are  greatly  abridged,  and  an  organ  is  produced  by  a 
comparatively  direct  process.  Thus  the  liver  of  a  inamrna^ 
lian  embryo  is  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  numerous 
cells,  which  presently  grow  into  a  mass  projectiig  from  the 
wall  of  the  intestine ;  while  simultaneously  there  dips 
down  into  it  a  csecum  from  the  intestine.  Transforma- 
tion of  this  csecum  into  the  hepatic  duct  takcs  place  at 
the  same  time  that  within  the  mass  of  cells  there  ariso 
minor  ducts,  connected  with  this  main  duct;  and  there 
meanwhile  go  on  other  changes  which,  during  evolution 
of  the  organ  through  successively  higher  tyi)O0,  came  one 
after    another.  In    the    fonnation    of    industrial 

Organs  the  like  happens.  Now  that  the  factory  System  is 
well-established — now  that  it  has  become  ingniincd  in  the 
social  Constitution,  we  see  direct  assumptions  of  it  in  all 
Industries  for  which  its  fitness  has  been  shown.  If  at  one 
place  the  discovery  of  ore  prompte  the  sctting  up  of  iron- 
works,  or  at  another  a  special  kind  of  water  facilitalev 


brewing,  there  is  no  pasaiiig  through  the  early  Btages  of 
Single  worker,  family,  clustered  families,  and  so  on ;  but 
there  ta  a  sudden  draftiQg  of  materiala  aad  mcn  to  the  spot, 
followed  by  formation  of  a  produciug  structure  on  the 
advanced  type.  Nay,  not  one  lai^e  eBUiblishnicnt  only  is 
thu3  evolved  after  tlie  direct  nianner,  but  a  Cluster  of  large 
establiühments.  At  Barrow-in-Furiiesa  we  see  a  town  with 
ita  iion-works,  ite  importing  and  exporLJng  businesaea,  ita 
extenaive  docke  and  ineans  of  communication,  atl  in  tlie 
Space  of  a  few  years  framed  after  that  type  which  it  baa 
taken  centuriea  to  develop  through  euccessive  modifications. 

An  allied  but  even  more  marked  change  in  the  evoht- 
täonaiy  proceaa,  is  also  common  to  both  casea.  Juat  aa  in 
the  embrj'o  of  a  high  animal,  various  organs  have  their  im- 
portant  parta  laid  down  out  of  their  original  order,  in 
anticipation,  as  it  were ;  bo,  with  the  body  at  lai'ge,  it 
happena  that  untire  oi«:ana  wliicli,  during  the  seriol  genesia 
of  the  type,  came  comparatively  late,  come  in  the  evolving 
individual  comparatively  aoon.  This,  which  Prof.  Haeckel 
haa  called  heterochrony,  ia  shown  ua  in  the  early  marking 
out  of  the  brain  in  a  mammalion  embryo,  though  in  the 
Iowest  vertebrate  animal,  no  brain  evet  exists;  or,  again, 
in  the  segmentation  of  the  apinal  coluoui  before  any  alimen- 
tary  System  ia  formed,  though,  in  a  proto-veitebrate,  even 
when  ita  alimentary  syatem  ia  completed,  there  are  but 
feeble  eigns  of  segmentation.  The  analogous  change 

of  Order  in  social  evolution,  ia  shown  ns  by  new  aocieties 
which  inherit  the  confirmed  habita  of  oM  onea.  Iiistance  the 
United  States,  whera  a  town  in  the  far  west.  laid  down  in 
it«  streeta  and  plota,  has  ita  holel,  church,  poat-office,  built 
while  there  are  but  few  housea ;  and  where  a  raüway  ia 
run  through  the  wildemesa  in  anticipation  of  Settlements. 
Or  inslance  Austraha,  where  a  few  yeara  after  the  huta 
of  gold-diggera  begin  to  dualer  round  new  miiiea,  there 
is  e«tablibhed  a  piinting-office  and  Journal ;  though,  ia 
the  mother-country,  centuries  passed  befoie  a  tuwu  of  like 
flize  devcloped  a  like  agency. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS. 


§  234  Ghanges  of  structures  cannot  occur  without 
changss  of  fanctions.  Much  that  was  said  in  the  last 
ohapto  might,  therefore,  be  said  here  with  substitated 
terms.  Indeed,  as  in  societies  many  changes  of  structure 
are  more  indicated  by  changes  of  funetion  than  directly 
Seen,  it  may  be  said  that  these  last  have  been  already  dc- 
scribed  by  implication. 

There  are,  however,  certain  fanctional  traits  not  mani- 
festly  implied  by  traits  of  structure.  To  these  a  few  pages 
must  be  devoted. 

§  235.  If  Organization  consists  in  such  a  construction  of 
the  whole  that  its  parts  can  carry  on  mutually-dependent 
actions,  then  in  proportion  as  Organization  is  high  there 
must  go  a  dependence  of  each  part  upon  the  rest  so  great 
that  -Separation  is  fatal;  and  conversely.  This  truth  is 
equally  well  shown  in  the  individual  oiganism  and  in  the 
social  oi^ganism. 

The  lowest  animal-aggregates  are  so  constituted  that  each 
portion,  similar  to  every  other  in  appearance,  carries  on 
similar  actions ;  and  here  spontaneous  or  artifidal  Separation 
interferes  scarcely  at  all  with  the  life  of  either  separated 
portion.  When  Üie  faintly-differentiated  speck  of  protoplasm 
lormiug  a  Bhizopod  is  accidentally  divided,  each  division 
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goes  on  as  before.  So,  too,  is  it  with  those  aggregates  of  tlie 
second  order  in  which  the  components  remain  substantially 
alike.  The  ciliated  monads  clothing  the  horny  fibres  of  a 
living  sponge,  need  one  another's  aid  so  litüe  that,  when  the 
sponge  is  cut  in  two,  each  half  carries  on  its  processes  with- 
out  interruption.  Even  where  some  unlikeness  has  arisen 
among  the  units,  as  in  the  familiär  polype,  the  perturbation 
caused  by  division  is  but  temporary :  the  two  or  more  por- 
tions  resulting,  need  only  a  little  time  for  the  units  to  re- 
arrange  themselves  into  fit  forms  before  resuraing  their 
ordinary  simple  actions.  The  like  happens  for  the 

like  reason  with  the  lowest  social  aggregates.  A  headless 
wandering  group  of  primitive  men  divides  without  any 
inconvenience.  Each  man,  at  once  warrior,  hunter,  and 
maker  of  his  own  weapons,  hut,  etc.,  with  a  squaw  who  has 
in  every  case  the  like  drudgeries  to  carry  on,  needs  con- 
cert  with  his  fellows  only  in  war  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  chase ;  and,  except  for  fighting,  concert  with  half  the 
tribe  is  as  good  as  concert  with  the  whole.  Even  where  the 
slight  dififerentiation  irapbed  by  chieftainship  exists,  little 
inconvenience  results  from  voluntary  or  enforced  Separation. 
Either  before  or  after  a  part  of  the  tribe  migrates,  some 
man  becomes  head,  and  such  low  social  life  as  is  possible 
recommences. 

With  highly-organized  aggregates  of  either  kind  it  is 
very  diflferent*  We  cannot  cut  a  mammal  in  two  without 
causing  immediate  death.  Twisting  off  the  head  of  a  fowl 
is  fatal.  Not  even  a  reptile,  though  it  may  survive  the  loss 
of  its  tail,  can  live  when  its  body  is  divided.  And  among 
annulose  creatures  it  similarly  happens  that  though  in  some 
inferior  genera,  bisection  does  not  kill  either  half,  it  kills 
both  in  an  insect,  an  arachnid,  or  a  crustacean.  If 

in  high  societies  the  effect  of  mutilation  is  less  than  in  high 
animals,  still  it  is  great.  Middlesex  separated  from  its 
surroundings  would  in  a  few  days  have  all  its  social  processes 
stopped  by  lack  of  supplies.     Cut  off  the  cotton-district  from 
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Liverpool  and  other  ports,  and  there  would  come  arrest 
of  its  industry  foUowed  by  mortality  of  its  people,  Let  a 
division  be  made  between  the  coal-mining  populations  and 
adjacent  populations  which  smelt  metals  or  make  broadcloth 
by  machinery,  and  both,  forthwith  dying  socially  by  arrest 
of  their  actions,  would  begin  to  die  individually.  Though 
when  a  civilized  society  is  so  divided  that  part  of  it  is  left 
without  a  central  Controlling  agency,  it  may  presently  evolve 
Dne ;  yet  there  is  meanwhile  much  risk  of  dissolution,  and 
before  re-organization  is  eflßcient,  a  long  period  of  disorder 
and  weakness  must  be  passed  through. 

So  that  the  consensus  of  functions  becomes  closer  as  evolu- 
tion  advances.  In  low  aggregates,  both  individual  and 
social,  the  actions  of  the  parts  are  but  little  dependent  on  one 
another ;  whereas  in  developed  aggregates  of  both  kinds,  that 
combination  of  actions  which  constitutes  the  life  of  the  whole, 
makes  possible  the  compouent  actions  which  constitute  the 
lives  of  the  parts. 

§  236.  Another  corollary,  manifest  a  priori  and  proved 
a  posteriori,  must  be  naraed.  Where  parts  are  little  dififer- 
entiated,  they  can  readily  perform  one  another's  functions ; 
but  where  much  difierentiated  they  can  perform  one  another's 
functions  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all. 

Again  the  common  polype  fumishes  a  clear  illustration. 
One  of  these  sack-shaped  creatures  admits  of  being  tumed 
inside  out,  so  that  the  skin  becomes  stomach  and  the 
stomach  becomes  skin :  each  thereupon  beginning  to  do  the 
work  of  the  other.  The  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
Organization  the  less  practicable  do  we  find  such  exchanges. 
Still,  to  some  extent,  substitutions  of  functions  remain  pos- 
sible in  highly  developed  creatures.  Even  in  man  the  skin 
shows  a  trace  of  its  original  absorptive  power,  now  mono- 
polized  by  the  alimentary  canal:  it  takes  into  the  System 
certain  small  amounts  of  matter  rubbed  on  to  it.  Such 
vicarious  actions  are,  howover,  most  manifest  between  parts 
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having  functious  that  ore  still  allied.  If,  for  instance,  tlie 
bile-excreting  function  of  the  liver  is  impeded,  other  excre- 
tory  Organs,  the  kidneys  and  the  'skin,  become  Channels 
through  which  bile  is  got  rid  of.  If  a  Cancer  in  the  Oeso- 
phagus prevents  swallowing,  the  arrested  food,  dilating  the 
Oesophagus,  forros  a  pouch  in  which  imperfect  digestion  is 
set  up.  But  these  small  abilities  of  the  differentiated  parts 
to  discharge  one  another's  duties,  are  not  displayed  where 
they  have  diverged  more  widely,  Though  mucous  mem- 
brane,  continuous  with  skin  at  rarious  orifices,  will,  if 
everted,  assume  to  a  considerable  extent  the  characters  and 
powers  of  skin,  yet  serous  membrane  will  not ;  nor  can  bone 
or  muscle  undertake,  for  any  of  the  viscera,  portions  of  their 
f unctions  if  they  fail. 

In  social  organisms,  low  and  high,  we  find  these  relatively 
great  and  relatively  small  powers  of  Substitution.  Of  course, 
where  each  member  of  the  tribe  repeats  every  other  in  his 
mode  of  life,  there  are  no  unlike  functions  to  be  exchanged ; 
and  where  there  has  arisen  only  that  small  difPerentiation 
implied  by  the  barter  of  weapons  for  other  articles,  betweeu 
one  member  of  the  tribe  skilled  in  weapon-making  and 
others  less  skilled,  the  destruction  of  this  specially-skilled 
member  entails  no  great  evil;  since  the  rest  can  severally 
do  for  themselves  that  which  he  did  for  them,  though  not 
quite  so  welL  Even  in  settled  societies  of  considerable  sizes, 
we  find  the  like  holds  to  a  great  degree.  Of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  Zurita  says — '*  Every  Indian  knows  all  handicrafts 
which  do  not  require  great  skill  or  delicate  instruments  ;*^ 
and  in  Peru  each  man  "  was  expected  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  various  handicrafts  essential  to  domestic  comfoit:"  the 
parts  of  the  societies  were  so  slightly  difierentiated  in  their 
occupations,  that  assumption  of  one  another's  occupations 
remained  practicable.  But  in  societies  like  our  own,  spe- 
cialized  industrially  and  otherwise  in  high  degrees,  the 
actions  of  one  part  which  fails  in  its  function  cannot  be 
assumed  by  other  parts.    Even  the  relatively-unskilled  farm 
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Iibonrcrs,  were  tliey  to  stiike,  voold  hare  tbeir  dutios  \&j 
inadequatelj  peiformed  by  the  urban  population;  and  oor 
iion  maimfactures  woold  be  su^ped  if  their  tiained  axlixans^ 
lefbsiiig  to  work.  Lad  to  be  leplaoed  bj  peasants  or  handa 
fran  eotton-faetori^.  Still  less  conld  the  higber  fonctiona, 
legwlative,  judicial,  etc^  be  effectually  perfonned  by  coal- 
miners  and  narvies. 

Evidently  the  same  leason  for  this  oontrast  holds  in  the 
cwo  casea.  In  pioportion  as  the  units  fonning  auy  pait  of 
an  individoal  organiam  are  limited  to  one  kind  of  action,  as 
that  of  absorbing,  or  secreting,  or  contracting,  or  conveying 
an  Impulse,  and  beoome  adapted  to  that  action,  they  lose 
adaptation  to  other  actions ;  and  in  the  social  oiganism  the 
discipline  reqoiied  for  effectuaUy  dischaiging  a  special  duty, 
canaes  nnfitness  for  dischaiging  special  duties  widely  un- 
likeit 

§  237.  Beyond  these  two  chief  functional  analogies  be- 
tween  individoal  oigamsms  and  social  oiganisms,  that  when 
they  aie  little  evolved,  division  or  mutilation  causes  small 
inconvenience,  but  when  they  are  much  evolved  it  causes 
great  perturbation  or  deaih,  and  that  in  low  types  of  either 
kind  the  paits  can  assume  one  another's  functions,  but  can- 
not  in  high  types;  sundry  consequent  functional  analogies 
might  be  enlaiged  on  did  space  permit 

There  is  the  truth  that  in  both  kinds  of  oiganisms  the 
vitality  increases  as  fast  as  the  functions  become  specialized. 
In  either  case,  before  there  exist  structures  severally  adapted 
for  the  unUke  actions,  these  are  Ul-performed ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  developed  appliances  for  furthering  it,  the  utiliza- 
tion  of  one  another's  .Services  ia  but  slight  But  along  with 
advance  of  Organization,  every  part,  more  limited  in  its  office» 
performs  its  office  better;  tlie  means  of  exchauging  benefits 
become  greater ;  each  aids  all,  and  all  aid  each  with  increas- 
ing  efßciency ;  and  the  total  activity  we  call  life,  individuol 
or  national,  augments. 
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Much,  too,  reinains  to  be  said  about  the  parallelism  be- 
tweeD  the  changes  by  which  the  functions  become  specialized; 
but  this,  along  with  other  parallelisms,  will  best  be  seen  on 
following  out,  as  we  will  now  do,  the  evolution  of  the  several 
great  Systems  of  orgaus,  individual  aud  social:  considering 
their  respective  structural  and  functional  traits  together. 
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f  237a.  The  hypothesis  of  evolation  implies  a  truth  which 
was  estaUished  independenüy  of  it — the  tiuth  that  all 
animaJs,  however  unUke  the j  finallj  beoome,  begin  their 
developments  in  like  ways.  The  fiist  stractmal  changes, 
onoe  pessed  throngh  in  ocmunon  by  divergent  trpes,  are 
repeated  in  the  early  dianges  nndeigone  by  every  new 
individaal  of  each  typa  Admitting  some  exceptions,  chielly 
among  paiasites,  this  is  lecognized  as  a  geneial  law. 

This  ocHnmon  m^hod  of  development  among  individnal 
csganisms,  we  may  expect  to  find  paialleled  by  some  omi- 
OMm  method  among  social  organisms;  and  our  ex(>ectation 
wiD  be  yerified« 

S  23&  In  Fira  PfiMcifUs  (§}  149—152)  and  in  the  iViM- 
cipUs  of  Bi4dojy  (§§  287 — 9)  were  described  the  piimary 
oiganic  diflTerentiations  which  aiise  in  conespondence  with 
the  primaiy  contiasts  of  conditions  among  the  parts,  as  onter 
and  inner.  N^ecting  earlier  stages,  let  us  pass  to  those 
which  show  us  the  lesulting  Systems  of  organs  in  tlieir 
dmple  forma 

The  aggregated  nnits  composing  the  lowest  ccdenterate 
animal,  have  beoome  so  azianged  that  there  is  an  onter  layer 
of  them  directly  exposed  to  the  sorrounding  medium  with 
its  inhabUants,  and  an  inner  layer  lining  the  di(^ativA  AAvity 
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directly  exposed  only  to  the  food.  From  units  of  the  outer 
layer  are  formed  those  tentacles  by  which  small  creatures 
are  caught,  and  those  thread-cells,  as  they  are  called,  whence 
are  ejected  minute  weapons  against  invading  larger  creatures ; 
while  by  units  of  the  inner  layer  is  poured  out  the  solvent 
which  prepares  the  food  for  that  absorption  afterwards 
eflfected  by  them,  both  for  their  own  sustentation  and  for 
the  sustentation  of  the  rest.  Here  we  have  in  its  first  stage 
the  fundamental  distinction  which  pervades  the  animal  king- 
dom,  between  the  extemal  parts  which  deal  with  environ- 
ing  existences — earth,  air,  prey,  enemies, — ^and  the  internal 
parts  which  utilize  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  body  the 
nutritious  substances  which  the  extemal  parts  have  ae- 
cured.  Among  the  higher  Coslenterata  a  oomplica- 

tion  occurs.  In  place  of  each  Single  layer  of  units  there 
is  a  double  layer,  and  between  the  two  double  layera  a 
Space.  This  Space,  partially  separate  from  the  stomach  in 
creatures  of  this  type,  becomes  completely  shut  oflf  in  types 
above  it.  In  these  last  the  outer  double  layer  forms  the 
wall  of  the  body;  the  inner  double  layer  bounds  the  ali- 
mentary  cavity;  and  the  space  between  them,  containing 
absorbed  nutriment,  is  the  so-called  peri-visceral  sac.  Though 
the  above-described  two  simple  layers  with  their  inter- 
vening  protoplasm,  ai*e  but  analogous  to  the  outer  and 
inner  Systems  of  higher  animals,  these  two  double  layers, 
with  the  intervening  cavity,  are  homologovs  with  the  outer 
and  inner  Systems  of  higher  animals.  For  in  the  course  of 
evolution  the  outer  double  layer  gives  rise  to  the  akeleton, 
the  nervo-muscular  System,  the  orgaps  of  oense,  the  protect- 
ing  structures,  etc.;  while  the  inner  double  layer  becomes 
the  alimentary  canal,  with  its  numerous  appended  oigans 
which  almost  monopolize  the  cavity  of  the  body. 

Early  stages  which  are  in  principle  analogous,  oocur  in 
the  evolution  of  social  organisms.  When  from  low  tribos  en- 
tirely  undifierentiated,  we  pass  to  tribes  next  above  them,  we 
find  classes  of  mas^ers  and  slaves — masters  who,  as  warriors 
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carry  oa  the  offensive  and  defensive  activities  and  tlius 
eepecially  stand  in  relationa  to  environing  agencies;  and 
aUves  vho  carry  on  inner  activitiea  foi  the  geueml  sua- 
tentation,  primarily  of  their  masters  and  secoudarily  of 
themaelves.  Of  course  this  contrast  is  at  firat  vagiie, 
Wbere  the  tribe  subsists  mainty  on  wild  animals,  its  düiui- 
nant  men,  being  hunters  as  well  as  warriors,  take  a  lai'go 
share  in  procuring  food ;  and  mich  few  oaptives  as  are  made 
by  war,  becoine  men  who  discharge  tlie  less  skilled  and 
more  laborious  parts  of  the  procesa  of  sastentation.  But 
along  nith  establisbment  of  the  agricultural  atate,  the 
differentiation  growa  more  appreciable.  Though  members  of 
the  dominant  class,  auperinteuding  the  laboiu-  of  their  slavea 
in  the  fields,  aometimes  join  in  it ;  yet  the  subject-claas  is 
habitually  the  one  immediately  in  eontact  with  the  food- 
Bupply,  and  the  dominant  elaas,  more  remote  from  the  food- 
Bupply,  is  becoming  directive  only,  with  respect  to  internal 
actions,  while  it  ia  both  executive-and  directive  with  respect 
to  eztemal  actions,  offensive  and    defensive.  A 

Society  thus  composed  of  two  strata  in  contaet,  compli- 
cates  by  the  rise  of  grades  within  each  Stratum.  For  small 
tribea  the  structure  just  deacribed  sufUces  ;  but  where  there 
are  formed  aggregatea  of  tribes,  necessarily  having  more* 
developed  governmental  and  militant  agenciea,  with  ac- 
companying  more -developed  industrial  t 
them,  the  higher  and  lower  strata  severally  1 
ferentiate  internally.  The  superior  class, 
distinctions  wliich  arise  locally,  originates  evsrywtt^ 
plementary  class  of  personal  adliereiits  who  are  i 
warriors;  whilo  the  inferior  class  begina  to  sepc 
boud  and  free.  Various  of  tlie  Malayo-Polynesian  s 
abow  na  this  stage,  Among  the  Eiiat  Africans,  the  I 
people,  the  Coast  Negroes,  the  Island  l^^egroes,  we  fi 
Barne  general  sub-divisinn— the  kirqf'^"" 
class  of  Chiefs,  t\w.  common  pnopta,  t 
£rst  two  with  tlieir  immediatu  depi 
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porate  actions  of  the  society,  and  the  second  two  those 
actions  of  a  relatively-separate  order  which  yield  it  all  the 
necessaries  of  lifo. 

^  239.  In  both  individual  and  social  oiganisms,  after  the 
outer  and  inner  Systems  have  been  'marked  off  firom  one 
another,  there  begins  to  arise  a  third  System,  lying  between 
the  two  and  facilitating  their  co-operation.  Mutusd  depend- 
<ence  ^f  the  primarily-contrasted  parts,  implies  intermedia- 
tion;.and  in  proportion  as  they  develop,  the  apparatns  for 
exchanging  products  and  influences  muat  develop  too.  Thia 
we  find  it  doea. 

In  the  low  eoelenterate  animal  first  described,  consisting 
if  inner  .and  x>uter  layers  with  intervening  protoplasm,  the 
nutritive  matter  which  members  of  the  inner  layer  have 
absorbed  from  prey  caught  by  members  of  the  outer  layer» 
is  transmitted  almost  directly  to  these  members  of  the  outer 
layer.    Not  so,  however,  in  the  superior  type.    Between  the 
double-layeved  body-wall  «md  the  double-layered  alimentary 
cavity,  there  is  now  a  partiaUy-separate  peri- visceral  sac; 
and  this  serves  as  a  reservoir  tone  the  digested  matters  from 
which  the  surrounding  tissues  take  up  their  shares  of  pre- 
pared  food.     Here  we  have  the  rudiment  of  a  distributing 
System.    Higher  in  the  animal  series,  as  in  Mollusca,  this 
pcri-visceral  sac,  quite  shut  of^  has  ramifications  running 
throughout  the  body,  carrying  nutriment  to  its  chief  organs ; 
and  in  the  central  part  of  the  sac  is  a  contractile  tube 
which,  by  its  occasional  pulses,  causes  irregulär  movements 
in  the  nutritive  fluid.    Fiirther  advances  are  shown  by  the 
lengthening  and  branching  of  this  tube,  until,  dividing  and 
8ub-dividing,  it  becomes  a  set  of  blood-vessels,  while  its  cen- 
tral part  becomes  a  heart    As  this  change  progresses,  the 
nutriment  taken  up  by  the  alimentary  structures,  is  better 
distributed  by  these  vascular  structures  to  the  outer  and 
inner  organs  in  proportion  to  their  needs.    Evidently  this 
di&tributing  System  must  arise  between  the  two  pre-existing 
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Systems;  and  it  necessarily  ramifies  in  proportion  as  the 
parts  to  which  it  carries  materials  become  more  remote,  more 
numerous,  and  severally  more  complex. 

The  like  happens  in  societies.  The  lowest  types  have  no 
distributing  Systems — ^no  roads  or  traders  exist.  The  two 
original  classes  are  in  contact.  Any  slaves  possessed  by  a 
member  of  the  dominant  class,  stand  in  such  direct  relation 
to  him  that  the  transfer  of  products  takes  place  without  inter- 
vening  peisons;  and  each  family  being  self-sufficing,  there 
need  no  agents  through  whom  to  effect  exchanges  of  products 
between  families.  Even  after  these  two  primary  divisions 
become  partially  subdivided,  we  find  that  so  long  as  the  social 
aggregate  is  a  congeries  of  tribes  severally  carrying  on 
within  themselves  the  needful  productive  activities,  a  dis- 
tributing System  is  scarcely  traceable :  occasional  assemblings 
for  barter  alone  occur.  But  as  fast  as  consolidation  of 
such  tribes  makes  possible  the  localization  of  industries, 
there  begins  to  show  itself  an  appliance  for  transferring 
commodities;  consisting  now  of  Single  hawkers,  now  of 
travelling  companies  of  traders,  and  growing  with  the 
formation  of  roads  into  an  organized  System  of  wholesale 
and  retail  distribution  which  spreads  everywhere. 

§  240.  There  are,  then,  parallelisms  between  these  three 
great  Systems  in  the  two  kinds  of  organisms.    Moreover. 
they  arise  in  the  social. organism  in  the  same  ordsr  ae  ^ 
individual  organism ;  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

A  Society  lives  by  appropriating  matters  from  the  ( 
the  mineral  matters  used  for  buildings,  fuel,  etc.,  the  ^ 
matters  raised  on  its  surface  for  food  and  dothii 
animal  matters  elaborated  from  these  with  or  without  h. 
regulation ;  and  the  lowest  social  Stratum  is  the  one  thn 
which  such  matters  are  taken  up  and  delivered  to  agb 
who  pass  them  into  the  general  curr  ^odities: 

higher  part  of  this  lowest  Stratum 
Shops  and  factories,  elaborates  i 
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before  they  go  to  consumers,  Clearly,  then,  the  classes 
engaged  in  manual  occupations  plaj  the  same  part  in  the 
function  of  social  sustentation,  as  is  played  by  the  com-r 
ponents  of  the  alimentary  organs  in  the  sustentation  of  a 
living  body,  No  less  certain  is  it  that  the  entire 

class  of  men  engaged  in  buying  and  seUing  commodities 
of  all  kinds,  on  large  and  small  scales,  and  in  sending  them 
along  gradually-formed  Channels  to  all  districts,  towns, 
and  individuals,  so  enabling  them  to  make  good  the  waste 
caused  by  action,  is,  along  with  those  Channels,  fulfilling 
an  Office  essentially  like  that  fulfilled  in  a  living  body 
by  the  vascular  System ;  which,  to  every  structure  and  every 
iinit  of  it,  brings  a  current  of  nutritive  matters  pro- 
portionate  to  its  activity.  And  it  is  equally  mani- 

fest that  while  in  the  living  body,  the  brain,  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  limbs  guided  by  them,  distant  in  position 
from  the  alimentary  surfaces,  are  fed  through  the  tortuous 
Channels  of  the  vascular  System;  so  the  Controlling  parts 
of  a  Society,  most  remote  from  the  operative  parts,  have 
brought  to  them  through  courses  of  distribution  often 
extremely  indirect,  the  needful  supplies  of  consumable 
articles. 

That  the  order  of  evolution  is  necessarily  the  same  in  the 
two  cases,  is  just  as  clear.  In  a  creature  which  is  both  very 
small  and  very  inactive,  like  a  hydra,  direct  passage  of  nutri- 
ment  from  the  inner  layer  to  the  outer  layer  by  absorption 
suffices.  But  in  proportion  as  the  outer  structures,  becoming 
more  active,  expend  more,  simple  absorption  from  adjacent 
tissues  no  longer  meets  the  resulting  waste;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mass  becomes  larger,  and  the  parts  which 
prepare  nutriment  consequently  more  remote  from  the  parts 
which  consume  it,  there  arises  the  need  for  a  means  of 
transfer.  Until  the  two  original  Systems  have  been  marked 
off  from  one  another,  this  tertiary  System  has  no  func- 
tion; and  when  the  two  original  Systems  arise,  they  can- 
not  develop  fax  without  coiTesponding  development  of  this 
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tertiary  System.  In  the  evolution  of  tlie  social 

OTganism  we  see  the  like.  Where  there  exiat  only  a  claas  of 
masteiS  and  a  class  of  slaves,  in  direct  contact,  an  äppliance 
for  transfening  producta  has  no  place ;  but  a  larger  society 
having  claases  exercisiog  various  regulative  fuactions,  and 
localities  devoted  to  different  industriea,  not  only  aSbrds 
a  place  for  a  transferring  System,  but  can  grow  and  compli- 
cata only  on  condition  tbat  tbis  transferring  eystem  tnakea 
proportionate  advancea. 

And  now,  having  observed  the  relations  among  tbeSe 
three  great  aystems,  we  may  trace  out  the  evolution  of  each 
by  itaelf. 


CHAPTEB  VIL 
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§  241.  The  paxts  carrjdng  on  alimentation  in  a  Kving 
body  and  the  parts  carrying  on  productive  Industries  in  the 
body  politic,  constitute,  in  either  case,  a  sustaining  System : 
sustentation  is  the  of&ce  they  have  in  common.  These  parts 
are  diflferentiated  in  conformity  with  certain  laws  which  are 
common  to  individual  organisms  and  social  organisms ;  and 
of  these  laws  the  most  general  is  that  which  concerns 
localization  of  their  divisions. 

As  a  typicäl  example  of  this  localization  in  vegetal  organ- 
isms, may  be  named  the  ordinary  contrast  between  the  Under- 
ground parts  and  the  above-ground  parts — the  first  absorb- 
ing  water  and  mineral  constituents,  and  the  last,  by  the  aid 
of  light,  depriving  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  of  its  car- 
bon.  That  this  distinction  of  functions  is  originally  caused 
by  the  relations  of  the  two  parts  to  environing  agents, 
is  proved  by  the  facts  that  if  not  covered  with  an  opaque 
bark,  the  root-part,  when  above  the  surface,  becomes  green 
and  decomposes  carbonic  acid,  while,  conversely,  branches 
beut  down  and  imbedded  in  the  ground  develop  rootlets. 
That  is  to  say,  unlikeness  of  their  conditions  determines 
this  difTerence  between  the  nutritive  actions  which  these  j 

two  great  divisions  of  the  plant  carry  on  for  the  good  of         WM 
the  whola  Among  animals  (with  the  exception 

of  certain  entozoa  which,  being  immersed  in  nutritive  mat* 
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ters,  feed  tlienselves  tbrough  thair  outer  surfaces)  Üie  outer 
Bnrfaces  take  no  share  in  alimeDtatioa.  As  already 
shown,  the  primary  differentiatioo,  establislÜDg  in  the 
exteniKl  layera  a  monopoly  of  thoae  activitiea  wMch  their 
positjon  makes  possible,  establi&hes  in  the  internal  layere 
a  monopoly  of  those  activities  by  which  the  swallowed 
pre;  is  utilized.  Here  wa  bave  to-  note  how  the  gen- 
eral  procesa  of  utilization  ia  divided  among  tbe  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  ia  confopmity  with  their  reapective 
lelationa  to  nutritive  matters.  The  eourae  of  evolutiou 
will  ba  roughly  conceived  on  recalling  the  antithesie  be- 
tween  the  uniform  digestive  tube  with  undivided  function 
wbich  an  inferior  creature  possesaea,  and  the  multiform 
digestive  apparatus,  with  gieat  and  amall  diviaions  of  funo- 
tion,  which  a  bird  or  mammal  poasesaea.  Secured  in  a  solid 
form,  the  food  has  firat  to  be  triturated;  and  hence  tritu- 
latiug  appliancee  when  formed,  eome  at,  or  near,  the  begin> 
ning  of  the  aeries  of  atmctuies — teeth  where  tbey  exiat,  or 
a  giziard  where  they  do  not  Cruehed  to  piecea,  tbe 
ingested  subatances  must  be  furtber  reduced  before  absorp- 
tion  can  begin;  and  their  preaence  in  an  incompletely 
brokan  down  state,  therefore  throws  on  a  aucceeding  por* 
tion  of  the  alimentaiy  canal  tha  duty  of  oompleting  the  dis- 
intflgration  in  a  contractile  sac,  fumished  with  glanda  aecret- 
ing  solvent  liqnids.  The  pulp  produced  in  this  sao  entaila 
on  the  next  part  of  the  canal  a  diÜereiit  office.  Tliere  can  no 
loDger  be  tritWMJQS^  or  diasolution  of  laige  fragmcnta  into 
minuto  ^|lfl|^^H^Hfe^|tt|^ptepartition  must  con.sist 
in  tfaa  adi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bl^BniaUere  for  absorp- 
Vl^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^  Üisn  reniains 
to'q^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hfeltie  arrival 
a  certain  [i^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^|ka)i8or}>iiI)Ie 
ililiiiiiiflü^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^BhiL    And 
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tries  which  jointly  sustaiu  the  whole,  is  determined  in  an 
analogous  manner.  Primarily,  the  relations  to  diflferent  parts 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  environments,  usually  not 
alike  over  the  whole  area  the  society  Covers,  initiate  differ- 
ences  in  the  occupations  carried  on.  And,  secondarily,  the 
nearness  to  districts  which  have  had  their  industries  thus 
fixed,  fixes  the  positions  of  other  industries  which  espe- 
cially  require  their  products.  The  first  of  these 

localizations  is  traceable  even  among  the  semi-civilized. 
Jackson  describes  some  of  the  Fiji  Islands  as  famous  for 
wooden  implements,  others  for  mats  and  baskets,  others  for 
pots  and  pigments — unlikenesses  between  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  Islands  being  the  causes ;  as  also  in  Samoa,  where 
Turner  says  net-making  is  "confined  principally  to  the 
inland  villages,"  and  ascribes  this  to  "  proximity  to  the  raw 
material."  The  slightly-advanced  societies  of  Africa  show 
US  kindred  differentiations,  having  kindred  origins.  In 
Loango, "  the  sea-coasts  are  frequented  by  regulär  professed 
fishermen,"  and  there  are  also  men  who  live  near  the  sea 
and  make  salt  by  "evaporating  sea-water  over  a  fire." 
Here  local  facilities  manifestly  fix  these  occupations ; 
as  they  doubtless  do  in  that  Ashantee  town  which  is 
devoted  to  pottery.  The  extinct  societies  of  America  had 
more  mrmerous  such  instances.  Lorenzana  says — "  An  exten- 
sive commerce  is  carried  on  in  this  salt  [saltpetre]  by  the 
Mexieans  of  Yxtapaluca  and  Txtapalapa,  which  mean  the 
places  where  salt,  or  Yxtatl,  is  gatbered ; "  and  when  we  read 
in  Clavigero  of  the  potters  of  Cholula,  the  stone-cutters  of 
Tenajocan,  the  fishers  of  Guitlahuac,  and  the  Aorists  of 
Xochimilco,  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  several  businesses 
grew  up  in  places  which  respectively  fumished  natural  ad- 
vantages  for  carrying  them  on.  So  of  the  Ancient 
Peruvians  we  are  told  that  'Hhe  shoes  were  made  in  the 
provinces  where  aloes  were  most  abundant,  for  they  were 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  oalled  magttetf.  The  arms  also 
were  supplied  by  the  provinces  where  the  materials  for 
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Diakibg  thera  were  mo3t  abundant."  By  ahowing  us  tho 
geuemlity  of  the  law,  these  inBtancea  give  point  to  the 
evidence  around  us.  Familiarity  must  not  make  us  over- 
look  the  meaning  of  ttie  facts  that  the  population  fringiog 
OUT  ehorcs  is,  hj  virtue  of  its  position,  led  inlo  occupationa 
directly  or  indirectly  maritime — fishing,  sailing,  ship- 
buüdiBg — while  certain  coast-towDS  are,  by  physical  circum- 
stances,  differentiated  into  places  of  import  and  export; 
and  that  the  inlaud  populatioD,  montly  raising  tbis  or  that 
kiad  of  food  as  soll  and  cUmate  determine,  has  its 
energiea  otherwise  turned  by  proximity  to  the  raw  material, 
here  to  quarrying  stoiie  or  slate,  here  to  brick-making, 
aod  in  other  places  to   raising  minerals.  Theo, 

as  above  implied,  there  result  the  seoondary  localizations 
favoured  by  tbese.  Wbere  not  drawu  by  natural  advantages 
in  the  way  of  \rater-power,  manufactnres  in  general  Cluster  in 
or  around  regions  vhete  abandance  of  coal  makes  steam- 
power  cheap.  And  if  two  materials  are  needed,  the  localiza- 
tion  ia  detennined  by  tbem  jointly ;  aa  with  Üie  nail-making 
industry  at  Stourbridge,  where  both  iron  and  coal  are  close 
at  band ;  as  in  Birmingham,  with  ita  multifarious  hardwaies, 
wfaich  is  similarly  adjacent  to  the  sources  of  these  two  cbief 
law  materials ;  as  in  Manchester,  which  lies  near  the  cbief 
cotton  port  and  on  a  coal  region ;  es  in  Sbefßeld,  wbich, 
besides  the  five  streama  yielding  ita  water-power,  and  its 
adjacency  to  supplies  of  iron,  coal,  and  charooBl,  liaa  at  band 
"  the  best  grit  in  the  world  for  grindstouea." 

§  242.  Tbis  localization  of  organs  devobed  t 
ration  of  those  matters  which  tlie  organisia,  i 
social,   needa   for   sasteatation,  exhibits  a   : 
trait.     Alimentary  structutes  differcntiate  and  I 
manner  quite  unlike  that  follo\v'ed  by  regulating  a 

The  common  trait  referrcd  to  ts  uiust  visiblo  wl» 


two  kinda  of  aggregatea  lespectlvely   consisted   at  ] 
Biinilar    segments,    whicH    gradtudT 
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Among  animals  the  annulose  type  best  showa  us  this  trans^ 
formation  with   all    its   concomitants.      The   Segments,  or 
somites,  as  they  are  called,  forming  a  low  type  of  aquatic 
worm,  such  as  a  Syllis,  repeat   one  another's   structures. 
Each  has  its  enlargement  of  the  aliiDentaiy  canal ;  each  its 
contractile  dilatation  of    the  great    blood-vessel ;  each  its 
portion  of  the  double  nervous  cord,  with  ganglia  when  these 
exist;  each  its  branches  from  the  nervous  and  vascular 
trunks   answering    to  those    of    its    neighbouis;    each    its 
similarly  auswering  set  of  muscles;  each  its  pair  of  open- 
ings  through  the  body-wall ;  and  so  on  throughout,  even  to 
the  Organs  of  reproduction.    Extemally,  too,  they  have  like 
locomotive  appendages,  like  branchise,  and  sometimes  even 
like  pairs  of  eyes  {Prin,  of  BioL,  §  205).     But  when  we  come 
to  the  higher  AnniUosa,  such  as.  Grustaceans  and  Insecta, 
the  somites  of  which,  much  more  integrated,  are  some  of 
them  so  completely  fused  that  their  divisions  are  no  longer 
traceable,  we  find  that  the  alimentary  organs  have  entirely 
lost  their  original  relations  to  the  somites.     In  a  moth  or  a 
cockroach,  the  abdomen  of  which  is  still  extemally  seg- 
mented,  these  internal  parts  which  carry  on  sustentation  do 
not,  as  in  the  annelid,  repeat  one  another  in  each  segment ; 
but  the  crop,  stomach,  glands,  intestines,  severally  extend 
themselves  through   two,  three,    four,  or   more    Segments. 
Meanwhile  it  is  observable  that  the  nervous  centres  carrying 
on  co-ordination,  though  now  partially  unlike  in  the  succes- 
sive  Segments,  have  not  lost  their  original  relations  to  the 
Segments.      Though  in  a  moth  the  anterior  ganglia,  Con- 
trolling the  extemal  activities,  have  become  a  good  deal 
displaced  and  integrated ;  yet  the  ganglia  of  the  abdominal 
Segments,  now  relatively  small,  remain  in  their  localities. 

With  the  industrial  structures  which  arise  in  a  large 
Society  formed  by  permanent  consolidation  of  small  societies, 
the  like  happens :  they  extend  themselves  without  reference 
to  political  divisions,  great  or  little.  We  have  around  us  a 
sufticiency  of  illustratious.     Just  noting  the  partial  differen- 
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tiations  of  the  agricnltnral  srstem,  heie  characterized  br  pre* 
dominanoe  of  cereal  produce»  here  bv  the  ndsing  of  cattle.  and 
in  monntainoos  paits  by  sheep-fisurming — diffei^nces  whick 
haTe  no  reference  to  county-boandaries — ^we  mar  note  niore 
espedally  how  the  areas  devoted  to  this  or  that  mann- 
fiictme,  are  wboUv  nnielated  to  the  original  limits  of  political 
gronps,  and  to  whatever  limits  were  politically  estaUisheil 
afterwaids.    We  have  an  iron-secreting  district  occupying 
pait  of  Woroesteishire,  pait  of  Staffoidshire,  pait  of  War- 
wickshiie.      The  ootton   manofactnre  is  not  restrioted  to 
Lancashire»  bat  takes  in  a  noithem  district  of  Derbyshire. 
And  in  the  coal  and   iitm  r^on  round    Kewcastle  and 
Doifaam  it  is  the  same.    So,  too,  of  the  smaller  political 
diyisions  and  the  smaDer  parts  of  onr  industrial  stnicturesi 
A  mannfactoring   town  grows  withont  regaid    to  parish* 
boundaries;  which  are,  indeed,  often  traversed  by  the  pre« 
mises  of  single  establishments.    On  a  laiger  scale  the  like  is 
shown  ns  by  onr  great  city.    London  OTemms  many  parishes ; 
and  its  increase  is  not  checked  by  the  division  between 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.    Occasionally  it  is  observable  that 
even  national  boundaries  fail  to  prevent  this  conseqnence 
of  industrial    localization :    instance    the  fact   named    by 
HaUam,  that  "the  i;roollen  manufaeture  spread  firom  Handera 
along  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  and  into  the  noithem  pro» 
vinces  of  France."    Meanwhile  the  Controlling  stnictures» 
however  mach  they  change  their  proportions,  do  not  thus 
lose  their  relations  to  the  original  segments.    The  rcgulating 
agencies  of  onr  counties  continue  to  represent  what  were 
once  independent  govemments.     In  the  cid  English  perioil 
ihe  county  was  an  area  ruled  by  a  eonus  or  earl.     Acconling 
to  Bp.  Stubbs/'the  constitutional  machinery  of  the  shire  thus 
represents  either  the  national  Organization  of  the  seN^rnl  divi« 
dons  created  by  West  Saxon  conquest ;  or  that  of  the  early 
Settlements  which  uuited  in  the  Mercian  kingdom  as  it 
advanced  westwards ;  or  ihe  re-arrangement  by  the  West 
Saxon  dynasty  of  the  whole  of  England  on  the  principloa 
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already  at  work  in  its  own  shires."  Similarly  respecting  the 
eighty  small  Gaulish  states  which  originally  occupied  the  area 
of  France,  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  says — "  Ni  les  Eomains  ni 
les  Germains,  ni  la  fdodalit^  ni  la  monarchie  n'ont  d^truit 
ces  unitÄ  vivaces;"  which  up  to  the  time  of  the  Eevolution 
remained  substantially,  as  "pravinees"  and  "pays"  the  minor 
local  governments. 

§  243.  This  Community  of  traits  between  the  developments 
of  sustaining  structures  in  an  individual  organism  and  in  a 
social  organism,  reqiiires  to  be  expressed  apart  from  detail 
before  its  füll  meaning  can  be  seen. 

What  is  the  course  of  evolution  in  the  digestive  System  of 
an  animal  as  most  generally  stated?  That  the  entire  all- 
mentary  canal  becomes  adapted  in  structure  and  fanction  to 
the  matters,  animal  or  vegetal,  brought  in  contact  with  its 
interior ;  and,  further,  that  its  several  parts  acquire  fitnesses 
for  dealing  with  these  matters  at  successive  stages  of  their 
preparation.  That  is,  the  foreign  substances  serving  for 
sustentation,  on  which  its  interior  operates,  determine  the 
general  and  special  characters  of  that  interior.  And  what, 
stated  in  terms  similarly  general,  is  the  course  of  evolution 
in  the  industrial  System  of  a  society  ?  That  as  a  whole  it 
takes  on  activities  and  correlative  structures,  determined  by 
the  minerals,  animals,  and  vegetals,  with  which  its  workers 
are  in  contact;  and  that  industrial  specializations  in  parts 
of  its  population,  are  determined  by  diiferences,  organic  or 
inorganic,  in  the  local  products  those  parts  have  to  deal  with. 

The  truth  that  while  the  material  environment,  yielding 
in  various  degrees  and  with  various  advantages  consumable 
things,  thus  determines  the  industrial  differentiations,  I  have, 
in  passing,  joined  with  a  brief  indication  of  the  truth  that 
differentiations  of  the  regulative  or  governmental  structures 
are  not  thus  determined.  The  significance  of  this  antithesis 
remains  to  be  pointed  out  when  the  evolution  of  these 
governmental  structures  is  traced. 


CHAPTEE  VIIL 


THE  DISTRIBÜTING  SYSTEM. 


§  244.  In  the  last  chapter  but  one,  where  the  relations 

between  the  three  great  Systems  of  organs  were  described 

it  was  pointed  out  that  neither  in  an  animal  nor  in  a  society 

can  development  of  the  sustaining  System  or  of  the  regulat- 

ing  System  go  on  withont  concomitant  development  of  the 

distributing  System.     Transition  from  a  partially-coherent 

group  of  tribes  which  are  severally  self-sufiBcing,  to  a  com- 

pletely-coherent  group  in  which  industrial  differences  have 

arisen,  cannot  take  place  without  the  rise  of  an  agency  for 

transferring  commodities ;  any  more  than  a  düster  of  similar 

polypites  can  be  changed  into  such  a  combination  as  we  see 

in  Diphyes,  withont  some  modification  facilitating  conveyance 

of  nutriment  from  its  feeding  members  to  its  swimming 

members.      A  mediaeval   society   formed   of   slightly-snbor- 

dinated  feudal  states,  each  having  besides  its  local  lord  its 

several  kinds  of  workers  and  traders  within  itself,  just  as 

an  annelid  is  formed  of  Segments,  each  having  besides  its 

ganglia  its  own  appendages,  branchise,  and  simple  alinientary 

tract;  can  no  more  pass  into  an  integrated  society  having 

localized  industries,  without  the  development  of  roads  and 

commercial    classes,  than  the  annelid  can  evolve  into    a 

crustacean  or  insect,  characterized  by  many  imlikenesses  of 

parts  and  actions,  without  tlie  growth  of  a  vasco?'  '^xxu 

Here,  then,  we  have  to  observe  the  implic 
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between  the  distributing  Systems,  individual  and  social,  in 
their  successive  stages. 

§  245.  Protozoa  of  the  rhizopod  type  are  without  Channels 
of  communication  from  part  to  part.  The  close  proximity  of 
the  parts,  the  likeness  of  function  among  the  parts,  and  their 
great  variability  of  relative  position,  make  a  distributing 
System  alike  iiseless  and  impracticable.  Even  such  animal 
aggregates  as  Myxomycäes,  which  are  of  considerable  extent 
but  are  homogeneous,  have  no  permeable  lines  for  the  dis- 
tribution  of  nutriment.  So  is  it  with  low  societies. 

Tribes  that  are  small,  migratory,  and  without  division  o£ 
labour,  by  each  of  these  characters  negative  the  formation  of 
Channels  for  intercourse.  A  group  of  a  dozen  or  two,  have 
among  themselves  such  small  and  indefinite  Communications 
as  scarcely  to  make  tracks  between  huts ;  when  migratory, 
as  they  mostly  are,  the  beaten  paths  they  begin  forming  at 
each  temporary  abode  are  soon  overgrown ;  and  even  where 
they  are  settled,  if  they  are  scattered  and  have  no  unlike- 
nesses  of  occupations,  the  movements  of  individuals  from 
place  to  place  are  so  trifling  as  to  leave  but  faint  traces. 

Animal  aggregates  of  which  the  parts,  dififerently  related 
to  conditions,  assume  different  functions,  must  have  Channels 
for  transfer  which  develop  as  the  aggregates  grow.  Through 
the  mere  double-walled  sac  constituting  a  hydra,  nutritive 
matter  absorbed  by  the  inner  layer,  may  reach  the  outer 
layer  without  visible  openings :  passing,  as  we  may  assume, 
along  lines  of  least  resistance  which,  once  opened,  are 
conünuaUy  foUowed  and  made  more  permeable.  With 
advance  to  larger  aggregates  having  parts  further  firom 
the  stomach,  there  comea  first  a  branching  stomach — ^a 
gastric  cavity  that  sends  ramifications  throughout  the  body. 
Distribution  of  crude  nutritive  matters  through  such  gastric 
sinuses  occurs  in  the  Medusoß  and  again  in  the  PlanaruB. 
But  in  those  higher  tjrpes  characterized  by  a  peri-visceral 
sac  containing  the  filtered  nutriment,  this,  which  is  the 
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nidiment  of  a  vascular  system,  becomes  the  cavity  out 
of  whicli  there  diverge  diannels  ramifying  through  the 
tiasuea — lacana  probably  formed  by  the  di'aughts  of  liquid 
caused  by  local  demands,  and  establiahed  by  the  repetitiona 
(rf  such  draughts.  With  societies,  as  with  living 

bodiea,  ehaimels  of  commuuicatioa  aie  ptoduced  by  the 
movemeiits  which  they  afterwarda  facilitate:  each  transit 
tnakii^  subsequeot  transits  eaaier.  Sometimes  lines  opened 
\sj  auimals  are  followed ;  as  by  the  Nagas,  who  use  the 
tracka  made  through  the  jungle  by  wild  beasts.  Similarly 
caused,  the  eaily  patha  of  men  are  scarcely  better  thaa 
these.  Tho  roads  of  the  Bechuauaa  are  "  with  difficulty  to 
be  diatiuguiahed  from  those  made  by  the  qu^has  and 
antelopes."  Throughout  Eastem  Africa  "  the  most  frequoatcd 
loutes  ate  foot-tracka  like  goat-walks,"  And  in  Abyasinia, 
a  high  read  "  is  only  a  track  wom  by  use,  and  a  Httle  larger 
than  the  sheep-paths,  from  the  fact  of  more  feeC  paasing  ovcr 
it"  Even  with  such  social  growth  as  prodacea  towns  cairyiug 
on  much  intercourse,  there  is  at  first  nothing  more  thau  an 
ondesigned  production  of  a  less  resistant  chaunel  by  force  of 
much  paaaing.  Describiug  the  read  between  the  old  aud  new 
capitals  of  the  Bechuauaa,  Burchell  snja — "  This  conaists  of  a 
number  of  footpaths  wide  enough  only  for  a  Single  persou, 
and  rnnuiug  either  parallel  to  eacb  other,  or  crosaing  very 
obliqnely.  I  coimted  from  twelve  to  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  these  paths,  within  the  breadthJi 
In  animal  organisma,  ascendiug  front  1 
thete  is  a  mere  oozing  of  nutritive  liquid«  t 
penneable  places  in  the  tissues,  to  the  stage  j 
sional  Gunents  move  feebly  tbrough  indefiiij 
come  at  length  to  the  stage  in  wliich  themt^ 
notions  of  blood  along  vessels  haviug  definit«  i 
before  pointed  out,  the  formation  of  a  true  vasctld 
begins  in  the  central  r^iüoa  and  spreadä  to  l.lii<  put 
At  fitst  there  orisea  in  the  peri-viscenl  sau  a  sluot^ 
moathed  tube,  by  the  rhyt 


/' 
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agitation  is  kept  up  in  the  surrounding  liquid,  now  entering 
one  end  of  this  pulsating  tube  and  now  the  otber;  and 
gradually  this  primitive  heart,  elongating  and  giving  ofl 
smaller  contractile  vessels  which  ramify  into  the  lacuncß, 
originates  a  vascnlar  System.  The  like  happens 

with  Channels  of  communication  through  the  social  organism : 
indefinite  lacunce,  as  we  see  that  they  are  all  at  the  outset, 
first  acquire  definite  boundaries  in  the  parts  where  there  is 
most  traffic.  Of  East  African  roads,  which  are  commonly 
like  goat-walks,  Burton  says  that ''  where  fields  and  villages 
abound  they  are  closed  with  rough  hedges,  horizontal  tree- 
trunks,  and  even  rüde  stockades,  to  prevent  trespassing  and 
pilferage."  So,  too,  in  Dahomey,  though  the  roads  are 
mostly  footpaths,  yet  "  the  roads  to  the  coast,  except  in  a 
few  places,  are  good  enough  for  wheeled  vehicles,"  while 
"the  road,  six  or  seven  miles  long,  separating  the  two 
capitals,  may  compare  with  the  broadest  in  England."  And 
from  the  capital  of  Ashant^ee,  described  as  having  broad, 
clean  streets,  there  radiate  towards  distant  parts  of  the 
territory  eight  pathways,  cut  by  successive  kings  through 
the  forest — doubtless  replacing  the  primitive  paths  made 
by  traffic.  Ignoring  Eoman  roads,  which  were  not  produced 
by  local  evolution,  we  may  trace  in  our  own  history  this 
centrif ugal  development  of  Channels  of  communication.  The 
naving  of  the  central  parts  of  London  did  not  begin  tili 
after  the  eleventh  Century ;  and,  having  got  as  far  outwards 
as  Holbom  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  it 
spread  into  some  of  the  suburbs  during  the  sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. In  Henry  Vlllth's  reign  a  way,  when  too  deep  and 
miry  to  be  traversed,  was  "merely  abandoned  and  a  new 
track  selected."  Up  to  about  1750  the  great  north  road  from 
London  was  a  tumpike  for  the  first  100  miles,  and  "  north  of 
that  point  there  was  only  a  narrow  causeway  fit  for  pack« 
horses,  flanked  with  clay  sloughs  on  either  side."  At  the 
same  time,  in  North-England  and  Mid-England,  the  roads 
were  "still  for  the  most  pari  entirely  unendosed."    Then 
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raacadamization,  an  improvement  betonging  to  onr  own  Cen- 
tury, beginoing  with  main  lines  of  communicatioa,  gradually 
extended  itself  first  to  all  tumpike  roada,  theii  to  parisb 
roads,  and  finally  to  private  roads. 

Further  analogies  msy  be  indicated.  With  increased 
pressure  of  traffic  has  come,  in  additioQ  to  the  road,  the 
railway ;  which,  in  place  of  a  aingle  Channel  for  movement 
in  botb  directions,  habitually  ba^^a  double  Channel — np-line 
and    dowQ-line — anolognus    t/>  double    set  of    tubea 

through  which,  in  a  auperior  &,  \  blood  proceeds  from 
the  centre  and  towarda  the  centre.  Ab  in  the  finished 
vascular  System  the  great  blood-vessels  are  the  most  direct, 
the  diveigent  secondary  ones  less  ditect,  the  branches 
from  these  more  crooked  still,  and  the  capülaries  the 
most  tortuous  of  all;  so  vre  see  that  these  chief  linea 
of  transit  through  a  society  are  the  straightest,  high  roads 
less  Btraight,  parish  roads  more  deviona,  and  so  on  down  to 
cart-tracks    through    fields.  One     more    stränge 

parallel  exista  In  considerably-developed  animals,  as  many 
Mollusca,  though  the  vascular  system  is  so  far  complete  in  its 
central  parts  that  the  orteries  have  muscular  coats,  and  are 
lined  with  "  pavement  epithelium,"  it  rcmains  incomplete 
at  its  peripheral  parts :  the  small  blood-vessels  terminat« 
in  lamm<B  of  the  primitive  kind.  Similarly  in  the  developed 
distributing  System  of  a  society,  while  the  niain  Channels 
are  dehiiitely  bounded  and  have  surfaces  fitted  for  bearing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  great  tra£Gc,  the  diver^nt  Channels 
carrying  less  trafüc  are  less  highly  structuied ;  and  the 
re-diveigent  ones,  becoming  less  finished  as  they  ramify, 
everywhere  end  in  lacunee — unfeuced,  unmetalled  tracks 
for  cart,  horse,  or  pedestrian,  through  field  or  wood,  over 
moor  and  mouutain. 

Notice  must  also   be  taken  of  the  significant  fact  that 

in  Proportion  as  organisma,  individual  and  social,  develop 

largely  the  appliances  for  conflict  with  other  organisma,  these 

chanuels  of  lUstribution  srise  not  for  internal  sustentation 
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onl j,  bat  paitlj,  and  often  mamly,  for  tTanefemng  materials 
from  the  sustainiiig  parts  to  tbe  expending  poita.  As  in 
an  animal  with  a  laige  nervo-nnucnlar  sjstem,  arteries  are 
formed  moie  for  cairjiDg  blood  £rom  the  Tiscera  to  the  biain 
and  limbs  tban  for  carrying  blood  from  one  viscus  to  another ; 
80  in  a  kiogdom  with  activiües  predominantly  militant,  the 
Chief  loadB  are  those  made  for  poiposes  of  offence  and 
defence.  The  consumption  of  men  and  saj^lies  in  war, 
makes  more  necessary  than  all  others  the  roads  which  take 
them;  and  they  are  the  first  to  assnme  definiteness.  We 
see  this  in  the  above-named  royal  roads  in  Ashantee  ;  again 
in  the  ancient  Peruvian  royal  roads  for  conveying  troops ; 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  relation  in  the  empire  of  the 
Bomans,  between  finished  roads  and  military  activity  at 
remote  points.  The  principle,  however,  remains  the  same : 
be  it  in  the  commercial  railways  of  England  or  the  military 
railways  of  Kussia,  the  Channels  arise  between  places  of 
supply  and  places  of  deniand,  though  the  consumption  may 
be  here  in  peace  and  there  in  war. 

§  246.  When  from  the  Channels  which  carry,  in  the  one 
case  blood-corpuscles  and  serum,  and  in  the  other  case  men 
and  commodities,  we  tum  to  the  movements  along  them, 
we  meet  with  further  analogics. 

Devoid  of  canals  for  distribution,  animals  of  low  types 
show  US  nothing  but  an  extremely  slow,  as  well  as  irregulär, 
diffusion  through  the  tissues ;  and  so  in  primitive  societies, 
where  nothing  beyond  a  small  amount  of  barter  goes  on,  the 
exchanged  producta  are  dispersed  very  gradually  and  in  in- 
definite ways :  the  movements  are  feeble,  and  do  not  con- 
stitute  anything  like  circulatiou.  On  ascending  to 

such  a  type  as  an  ascidian,  having  a  peri-visceral  sac  witli 
pulsating  vessel  in  it,  we  see  a  distribution  of  nutrimeut 
whicli  canuot  be  called  circulatiou,  but  which  approaches  to 
it.  The  pulsations,  setting  up  in  the  surrounding  fluid  such 
waves  as  send  feeble  currents  through  the   sinuses   and 
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lacuncp,  presently  unJergo  a  reversal,  causing  movement  in 
the  opposite  direction.  This  altemation  of  waves,  now 
setting  towards  a  certain  part  which  thereupon  becomes 
congested,  and  presently  setting  away  from  it  towards  paits 
which  have  been  drainedi  is  analogons  to  the  first  move- 
ments  of  distribution  in  developing  societies.  We  do  not 
begin  with  constant  currents  in  the  same  directions;  but 
we  begin  with  periodical  currents,  now  directed  to  certain 
spots  and  then  away  from  them.  That  which,  when 
established,  w*e  know  as  a  fair,  is  the  commercial  wave 
in  its  first  form.  We  find  it  in  slightly-advanced  societies. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders  met  on  the  Wairuku  river  at  stated 
times  to  exchange  their  products ;  and  the  Fijians  of  dififerent 
islands,  assembled  occasionally  at  a  fixed  place  for  baiter. 
Of  course,  with  the  increase  of  population  the  streams  of 
people  and  commodities  which  set  at  intervals  to  and  from 
certain  place»,  become  more  frequent.  The  semi-civilized 
African  kingdoms  sliow  us  stages.  On  the  Lower  Niger, 
**  every  town  has  a  market  generally  once  in  fonr  days,"  and 
at  difierent  parts  of  the  river  a  large  fair  about  once  a 
fortnight.  In  other  cases,  as  at  Sansanding,  besides  some 
daily  sale  there  was  a  great  market  once  a  week,  to  which 
crowds  from  the  surrounding  country  came^  And  then  in 
the  largest  places,  such  as  Timbuctoo,  constant  distribution 
has  replaccd  periodic  distribution.  So,  too,  in  the  Batta 
territory,  Sumatra,  there  are  assemblings  for  traffic  every 
fourth  day ;  and  in  Madagascar,  besides  the  daily  market  in 
the  capital,  there  are  markets  at  longcr  intervals  in  the 
provincial  towns.  Ancient  American  societies  diaplayed 
this  stage  passing  into  a  higher.  Among  the  Chibchas, 
along  with  constant  traffic,  the  grcatest  traffic  was  at  eight- 
day  intervals ;  and  Mexico,  besides  daily  markets,  had  larger 
markets  every  tive  days,  which,  in  adjacent  cities,  were 
at  different  dates:  there  being  meanwhile  merchants  who, 
Sahagun  says,  "  go  through  the  whole  country  .  .  .  buying 
in  one   district  and  selling  in  others" — so  fore-shadowiiig 
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a  more  developed  System.  Clearly  these  occasional  assem- 
bliDgs  and  dispersings,  shortening  their  intervals  untfl 
they  reacb  a  daily  bringing  of  products  by  some  and  buying 
by  otbers,  thus  grow  into  a  r^ular  series  of  frequent  waves, 
transferring  things  from  places  of  snpply  to  places  of  de- 
niaud.  Our  own  history  shows  how  such  slow  periodic  le- 
pletions  aud  depletions,  now  in  this  locality  and  now  in  that, 
pass  gradually  into  a  rapid  circulation.  In  early  Englisb 
times  the  |>reat  fairs,  annnal  and  other,  formed  the  chief 
means  of  distribution,  and  remained  important  down  to  the 
seventeenth  Century,  when  not  only  villages  but  even  small 
towns,  devoid  of  shops,  were  irregularly  supplied  by  hawkers 
who  had  obtained  their  Stocks  at  these  gatherings.  Along 
with  increased  population»  larger  industrial  centres»  and 
improved  Channels  of  communication,  local  supply  became 
easier;  and  so,  frequent  markets  more  and  more  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  infrequent  fairs.  Afterwards  in  chief  places 
and  for  chief  commodities,  markets  themselves  multiplied; 
becoining  in  some  cases  daily.  Finally  came  a  constant 
distiibution  such  that  of  some  foods  there  is  to  each  town 
an  influx  every  morning ;  and  of  milk  even  more  than  one  in 
the  day.  The  transitions  from  times  when  the  movements  of 
people  and  goods  between  places  were  private,  slow,  and 
infrequent,  to  times  when  there  began  to  run  at  intervals 
of  several  days  public  vehicles  moving  at  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  then  to  times  when  these  shortened  their  inter- 
vals and  increased  their  speed  while  their  lines  of  movement 
multiplied,  ending  in  our  own  times  when  along  each  line  of 
rails  there  go  at  high  speed  a  dozen  waves  daily  that  are 
relatively  vast;  sufficiently  show  us  how  the  social  circu- 
lation progresses  from  feeble,  slow,  irregulär  movements  to 
a  rapid,  regulär,  and  powerful  pulse. 

§  247.  If  from  the  Channels  of  communication  and  the 
movements  along  them,  we  turn  to  the  circulating  currents 
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themselves,  and  consider  their  natures  and  their  relations  to 
the  parts,  we  still  meet  with  analogies. 

Helatively  simple  in  a  low  animal,  the  nutritive  fluid  be- 
comes  in  a  high  animal  relatively  complex — a  heterogeneous 
combination  of  general  and  special  materials  required  by, 
and  produced  by,  the  several  parts.  Similarly,  the  currents  of 
commodities,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  wlüch  move  from  place 
to  place  in  a  low  society,  are  little  varied  in  composition ; 
but  as  we  advance  to  high  societies,  the  variety  of  compo- 
nents  in  the  currents  continually  increases.  More- 

over,  the  parallelism  of  composition  holds  in  another  way; 
for  in  both  cases  relative  simplicity  is  joined  with  crudity, 
whereas  relative  complexity  in  both  cases  results  from 
elaboration.  In  low  animal  types  the  product  of  a  rüde 
digestion  is  carried  in  an  unprepared  State  through  exten- 
eiöns  of  the  gastric  cavity  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  the 
parts  which  need  it;  but  in  developed  types  the  products 
are  refined  before  they  are  distributed — protein  substances 
of  several  kinds,  fats,  sugar,  etc.  And  while  the  blood  is 
thus  made  heterogeneous  by  containing  many  raatters  fitted 
for  use,  and  while  its  heterogeneity  is  increased  by  the 
swarms  of  white  and  red  corpuscles  which  take  part  in 
the  processes  of  purification,  etc.,  it  is  made  more  hetero- 
geneous still  by  the  inorganic  constituents  which  aid  mole- 
cular  change,  as  well  as  by  the  efiete  products  of  molecular 
change  on  their  ways  to  places  of  exit  If,  in  like  manner, 
with  the  currents  in  a  low  societv,  we  contrast  the  currents 
in  an  advanced  society,  we  see  that  here,  too,  the  greater 
heterogeneity  is  mainly  caused  by  the  many  kinds  of 
manufactured  articles  fitted  for  consumption;  and  tbough 
certain  waste  products  of  social  life  do  not  return  into  the 
circulating  currents,  but  are  carried  off  by  under-ground 
Channels,  yet  other  waste  products  are  carried  off  along  those 
ordinary  Channels  of  circulation  which  bring  materials  for 
consumption«  Next  we  have  to  note  the  special 
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actions  which  the  local  stmctnres  exeit  on  the  general 
current  of  commodities.  While  in  a  living  body  tbe  oigans 
severally  take  from  the  blood  everywhere  carried  throngh 
them,  tlie  materials  needed  for  their  snstentation,  those  vhich 
are  occupied  in  excretion  and  secretion  also  severaUy  take 
from  the  blood  paiticular  ingredients,  which  they  either  cast 
out  or  Compound.  A  salivary  gland  fonns  from  the  matters 
it  appropriates,  a  liquid  which  changes  starch  into  sugar  and 
by  doing  this  aids  the  subsequent  preparation  of  food ;  the 
gastric  foUicles  elaborate  and  pour  out  acids,  etc.,  which 
help  to  dissolve  the  contents  of  the  stomach;  the  liver, 
separating  certain  waste  products  from  the  blood,  throws  them 
into  the  intestine  as  bile,  along  with  that  glycogen  it  fonns 
from  other  components  which  is  to  be  re-absorbed;  and 
the  Units  of  these  several  organs  live,  grow^  and  multiply, 
by  carrying  on  their  several  businesses.  So  is  it  with 
sjcial  Organs.  While  all  of  them,  under  restrictions  to  be 
hereafter  specified,  absorb  from  the  dLstributed  supply  of 
commodities  shares  needful  for  their  sustentation,  such 
of  them  as  carry  on  manufactures,  large  or  small,  also 
select  from  the  heterogeneous  streams  of  things  that  run 
everywhere,  the  mateiials  which  they  transform ;  and  after- 
wards  letum  into  these  streams  the  elaborated  products. 
Jgnoring  for  the  moment  the  familiär  aspect  of  sale  and 
purchase,  under  which  these  transactions  present  themselves 
to  US,  and  contemplating  simply  the  physical  process,  we 
see  that  each  industrial  structure,  allowing  various  materials 
to  pass  through  its  sti-eets  untouched,  takes  out  of  the  mixed 
cunent  those  it  is  iitted  to  act  upon ;  and  throws  into  the 
eirculating  stock  of  things,  the  articles  it  has  prepared  for 
general  consumption. 

The  fact  that  compctition  is  common  to  the  two  cases 
must  also  be  observed.  Though  commonly  thought  of  as  a 
])henomenon  exclusively  social,  competition  exists  in  a 
living  body — not  so  obviously  between  parts  that  carry  on 
the  same  function,  as  between  parts  that  carry  on  different 
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functions.  Tlie  general  stock  of  nutriment  circiilating 
through  an  organism  has  to  snpport  the  whole.  Each  organ 
appropriates  a  portion  of  this  general  stock  for  repair  and 
growth.  Whatever  each  takes  diminishes  by  so  much  the 
amount  available  for  the  rest  All  other  organs  therefore, 
jointly  and  individually,  compete  for  blood  with  each  organ. 
So  that  though  the  welfare  of  each  is  indirectly  bound  np 
^vith  that  of  the  rest;  yet,  directly,  each  is  antagonistic  to 
the  rest  Hence  it  happens  that  extreme  cerebral  action  so 
drafts  away  the  blood  as  to  stop  digestion ;  that,  conversely, 
the  visceral  demand  for  blood  after  a  heavy  meal  often  so 
diuins  the  brain  as  to  cause  sleep;  and  that  extremely 
violent  exertion,  carrying  an  excessive  amount  of  blood  to 
the  motor  organs,  may  arrest  digestion,  or  diminish  thought 
and  feeling,  or  both.  While  these  facts  prove  that  there  is 
competition,  they  also  prove  that  the  exalted  function  of 
a  part  caused  by  demands  made  on  it,  determines  the  flow 
of  blood  to  it.  Though,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  there  is 
in  the  higher  organisms  a  kind  of  regulation  vrhich  secures 
a  more  prompt  balancing  of  supplies  and  demands  under 
this  competitive  arrahgement,  yet,  primarily,  the  balancing 
results  from  the  setting  of  blood  towards  parts  in  Propor- 
tion to  their  activities.  Morbid  growths,  which  not  only 
draw  to  themselves  much  blood  but  develop  in  themselves 
vascular  structures  to  distribute  it,  show  us  how  local  tissue- 
formation  (which  under  normal  conditions  measures  the 
waste  of  tissue  in  discharging  function)  is  itself  a  cause  of 
increased  supply  of  materials.  Now  we  have  daily 

proof  that  in  a  society,  not  only  individuals  but  classes, 
local  and  general,  severally  appropriate  from  the  total 
stock  of  commodities  as  much  as  they  can ;  and  that  their 
several  abilities  to  appropriate,  normally  depend  on  their 
several  states  of  activity.  If  less  iron  is  wanted  for  export 
or  liome  consumption,  fumaces  are  blown  out,  men  are  dis- 
charged,  and  there  flows  towards  the  district  a  diminished 
stream  of  the  things  required  for  nutrition :  causing  aiTest 
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of  growth  and,  if  continued,  even  decav.  When  a  ootton 
famine  entails  greater  need  for  niooUens,  the  increased 
activity  of  the  factories  produciog  tliem,  nchile  it  leads  to 
the  drawing  in  of  more  raw  material  and  sending  out  of 
more  manufactured  goods,  detennines  towards  the  cloth  dis- 
tricts  augmented  supplies  of  all  kinds — men,  monej,  con- 
sumable  commodities ;  and  there  results  enlargement  of  old 
factories  and  building  of  new  ones.  Evidently  this  process 
in  each  social  organ,  as  in  each  individual  oigan,  results  from 
the  tendency  of  the  units  to  absorb  all  they  can  from  the 
common  stock  of  materials  for  sustentation ;  and  evidently 
the  resulting  competition,  not  between  units  simply  but 
between  organs,  causes  in  a  society,  as  in  a  living  body,  high 
nutrition  and  growth  of  parte  called  into  greateat  activity 
by  the  requirements  of  the  rest. 

§  248.  Of  course,  along  with  these  likenesses  there  go 
diii'erences,  due  to  the  contrast  named  at  the  oulset  between 
tlie  concreteness  of  an  individual  organism  and  the  discrete- 
ness  of  a  social  organism.  I  inay  name,  first,  a  difference 
which  accompanies  the  likeness  last  dwelt  upon. 

If  the  persons  forming  a  body-politic  were  mostly  fixed 
in  their  positions,  as  are  the  units  forming  an  individual 
body,  the  feeding  of  them  would  have  to  be  similarly  effected. 
Their  respective  shares  of  nutriment,  not  simply  brought  to 
their  neighbourhood,  would  have  to  be  taken  home  to  them. 
A  process  such  as  that  by  which  certain  kinds  of  food  are 
daily  carried  round  to  houses  by  a  class  of  locomotive  xmit^ 
would  be  the  universal  process.  But  as  members  of  the 
body  politic,  though  having  stationary  habitations  and  work- 
ing  place»,  are  themselves  locomotive,  it  results  that  the 
process  of  distribution  is  eil'ected  partly  in  this  way  and 
partly  by  their  own  agency.  Further,  there  results 

from  the  same  general  cause,  a  difference  between  the  ways  in 
which  motion  is  given  to  the  circulating  currents  in  the  two 
cases.    Physical  cohesion  of  the  parts  in  an  individual  living 
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body,  makes  possible  the  propulsion  of  the  nutritive  liquid 
by  a  contractile  organ ;  but  lacking  this  physical  cohesion, 
aud  lacking  too  tbie  required  nietamorphosis  of  units,  the 
body-politic  cannot  bave  its  currents  of  commodities  thus 
moved:  though  remotely  produced  by  other  forces,  their 
motion  has  to  be  proximately  produced  by  forces  within  tbe 
currents  themselves. 

After  recognizing  these  unlikenesses,  however,  we  see  tliat 
they  do  but  qualify  the  essential  likenesses.  In  both  cases 
80  long  as  there  is  little  or  no  difl'erentiation  of  parts  there 
is  little  or  no  need  for  Channels  of  communication  among  the 
parts ;  and  even  a  difierentiation,  when  such  only  that  the 
unlike  parts  remain  in  close  contact,  does  not  demand  appli- 
ances  for  transfer.  But  when  the  division  of  labour,  physio- 
logical  or  sociological,  has  so  far  progressed  that  parts  at 
some  distance  from  one  another  co-operate,  the  groWth  of 
Channels  of  distribution,  with  agents  elfecting  distribution, 
becomes  necessary;  and  the  devclopment  of  the  distri- 
butiug  System  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  develop- 
ments.  A  like  necessity  implies  a  like  parallelism 

between  the  progressing  circulations  in  the  two  cases. 
Feeble  activities,  small  amounts  of  exchange,  obstacles  to 
transfer,  unite  in  preventing  at  first  anything  more  than 
very  slow  and  irregulär  repletions  and  depletions,  now  at 
one  place  now  at  another ;  but  with  multiplication  of  parts 
increasiiigly  specialized  in  their  functions,  increasingly 
efficient  tlierefore,  and  combining  to  produce  an  increased 
amount  of  general  life,  there  goes  an  increased  need  for  large 
distributions  in  constant  directions.  Irregulär,  weak,  and 
slow  movements  at  long  intervals,  are  changed  into  a 
regulär  rapid  rhythrn  by  streng  and  uuceasing  local 
demands.  Yet  more.    With  the  advance  of  the 

aggregate,  individual  or  social,  to  a  greater  heterogeneity, 
there  goes  advancing  heterogeneity  in  the  circulating  cur- 
rents ;  which  at  first  containing  few  crude  matters,  contain 
at  last  many  prepared  matters.    In  both  cases,  too,  structures 
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urhicli  elaborate  the  reqnisites  for  sustentation,  stand  to 
these  currents  in  like  relations — ^take  from  them  the  raw 
materials  on  which  thej  have  to  operate,  and  directly  or 
indirectlj  deliver  into  them  again  the  producta ;  and  in  both 
cases  these  structures,  competing  with  one  another  for  their 
shares  of  the  circulating  stock  of  consumable  matters,  are 
enabled  to  appropriate,  to  repair  themselves,  and  to  grow,  in 
Proportion  to  their  Performances  of  f unctions. 

Stated  most  generally,  the  truth  we  have  to  carry  with  ns 
i?  that  the  distributing  System  in  the  social  oiganism,  as  in 
the  individual  organism,  has  its  development  determined  by 
the  necessities  of  transfer  among  inter-dependent  parts. 
Lying  between  the  two  original  Systems,  which  carry  on 
respectively  the  outer  dealings  with  surrounding  existences, 
and  the  inner  dealings  with  materials  required  for  sustenta- 
tion,  its  structure  bccomes  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
this  carrying  function  between  the  two  great  Systems  as 
wholes,  and  between  the  sub-divisions  of  each. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  REGÜLATING  SYSTEM. 


§  249.  When  observing  how  the  great  Systems  of  organs, 
individual  and  social,  are  originally  marked  off  from  one 
another,  we  recognized  the  truth  that  the  inuer  and  outer 
parts  become  respectively  adapted  to  those  functions  which 
their  respective  positions  necessitate — the  one  having  to 
deal  with  environing  actions  and  agents,  the  other  having 
to  use  internally-placed  materials.  We  have  seen  how 
the  evolution  of  interior  struetnres  is  determined  by  the 
natnres  and  distributions  of  these  matters  they  are  in  contact 
witL  We  have  now  to  see  how  the  evolution  of  the  struc- 
tures  carrying  on  outer  actions  is  determined  by  the  charac* 
ters  of  things  existing  around. 

Stated  in  a  more  concreto  form,  the  general  fact  to  be  hcre 
set  f orth  is,  that  while  the  alimentary  Systems  of  animals  and 
the  industrial  Systems  of  societies,  are  developed  into  fitness 
for  dealing  with  the  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  used 
for  sustentation,  the  regulating  and  expending  Systems 
(nervo-motor  in  the  one,  and  govemmental-military  in  tba 
other)  are  developed  into  fitness  for  dealing  with  surrouncV 
ing  organisms,  individual  or  social — other  animals  to  be 
caught  or  escaped  from,  hostile  societies  to  be  conquered  or 
resisted.  In  both  cases  that  Organization  which  fits  the 
nggregate    for  acting   as  a  whole    in  confiict  with  other 
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aj[;gregates,  indirectly  results  from  the  carrying  on  of  conflicts 
with  other  aggr^ates. 

§  250.  To  be  slow  of  speed  is  to  be  canght  by  an  enemy ; 
to  be  wanting  in  swiftness  is  to  fail  in  catching  prey :  death 
being  in  either  case  the  result.  Sharp  sight  saves  the  herb- 
ivorous  animal  from  a  distant  carnivore ;  and  is  an  essential 
aid  to  the  eagle's  successftil  swoop  on  a  creatnre  far  below. 
Obviously  it  is  the  same  with  quickness  of  hearing  and 
delicacy  of  scent ;  the  same  with  all  improvements  of  limbs 
that  increase  the  power,  the  agility,  the  accoracy  of  move- 
ments ;  the  same  with  all  appliances  for  attack  and  defence 
— claws,  teeth,  homs,  etc.  And  equally  true  must  it  be  that 
each  advance  in  that  nervoos  System  which,  nsing  the 
information  Coming  through  the  senses,  excites  and  guides 
these  extemal  organs,  becomes  established  by  giving  an 
advantage  to  its  possessor  in  presence  of  prey,  enemics,  and 
competitors.  On  glancing  np  from  low  types  of  animals 
having  biit  rudimentary  eyes  and  small  powers  of  motion, 
to  high  types  of  animals  having  wide  vision,  considerable 
intelligence,  and  great  activity,  it  becomes  nndeniable  that 
where  loss  of  life  is  entailed  on  the  first  by  these  defects, 
life  is  preserved  in  the  last  by  these  superiorities.  The 
implication,  then,  is  that  successive  improvements  of  the 
Organs  of  sense  and  motion,  and  of  the  internal  co-ordinating 
apparatus  which  uses  them,  have  indirectly  resulted  from 
the  antagonisms  and  competitions  of  oiganisms  with  one 
another. 

A  parallel  truth  is  disclosed  on  watching  how  there 
evolves  the  regulating  System  of  a  political  aggr^ate,  and 
how  there  are  developed  those  appliances  for  offence  and 
defüuce  put  in  action  by  it.  Everywhere  the  wars  between 
Bocieties  originate  governmental  stractnres,  and  are  causes 
of  all  such  improvements  in  those  structnres  as  increase 
the  efficiency  of  corporate  action  against  environing  societies. 
übsorve,  tirät,  the  conditions  imder  which  there  is  an  absence 
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of  this  agency  furthering  combination ;  and  tlien  observe 
the  conditions  under  which  this  agency  begins  to  show 
itself. 

Where  food  is  scarce,  diffusion  great,  and  co-operation 
consequently  liindered,  there  is  no  established  chieftainship. 
The  Fuegians,  the  Cayaguas  or  Wood-Indians  of  South 
America,  the  Jungle-Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa,  are  instances.  They  do  not  fonn  unions  for 
defence,  and  have  no  recognized  authorities:  personal  pre- 
dominance  of  a  temporary  kind,  such  as  tends  to  arise  in 
every  group,  being  the  only  approach  to  it  So  of  the  Esqui- 
maux,  necessarily  much  scattered,  Hearne  says — "  they  live 
in  a  State  of  perfect  freedom ;  no  one  apparently  claiming  the 
superiority  over,  or  acknowledging  the  least  Subordination  to, 
another:"  joined  with  which  fact  Stands  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  know  what  war  means.  In  like  manner  where 
barrenness  of  temtory  negatives  anything  more  than  occa- 
sional  assemblings,  as  with  the  Chippewayans,  there  is 
nothing  like  chieftainship  beyond  the  effect  due  to  character ; 
and  this  is  very  small.  Elsewhere  adequate  con- 

centration  is  negatived  by  the  natures  of  the  people.  They 
are  too  little  social  or  too  little  subordinata  It  is  thus  with 
the  Abors,  a  Hill-tribe  of  India,  who,  "as  they  themselves  say, 
are  like  tigers,  two  cannot  dwell  in  one  den,"  and  who  have 
their  houses  "  scattered  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  and  three." 
It  is  thus,  too,  as  before  pointed  out  (§  35),  with  the  Mantras 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  who  separate  if  tliey  dispute.  Here 
both  the  diffusion  and  the  disposition  causing  the  diffusion, 
check  the  evolution  of  a  political  head.  But  it  is 

not  only  incases  like  these  that  governmental  co-ordination  is 
absent.  It  is  absent  also  among  tribes  which  are  settled  and 
considembly  more  advauced,  provided  they  are  not  given 
to  war.  Among  such  Papuans  as  the  Arafuras  and  the  Dal- 
rymple  Islanders,  there  are  but  nominal  Chiefs :  the  people 
living  "  in  such  peace  and  brotherly  love  with  one  another " 
that  they  nced  no  control  but  the  decisions  of  ttieir  eiders 
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The  Todas,  too,  whoUy  without  militaiy  Organization,  and 
described  as  peaceabie,  mild«  friendly,  have  no  political 
headships.  So  again  is  it  with  the  placable  Bodo  and 
Dhimals;  described  as  being  honest,  tmthful,  entirely  free 
Irom  revenge,  cruelty,  and  violence,  and  as  having  headmen 
whose  authorities  are  scarcely  more  than  nominal  To 
which,  as  slmilarly  significant,  I  may  add  that  the  Lepchas, 
referred  to  by  Sir  J.  Hooker  as  "  amiable  and  obliging,"  are 
Said  by  Campbell  to  be  "  wonderfully  honest,"  **  singolarly 
forgiving  of  injnries,"  "  making  mutnal  amends  and  concea- 
sions;"  while  at  the  same  time  ''they  are  averse  to  soldiering, 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  enlist  in  onr  army,"  and  are  so 
little  subordinate  that  they  fly  to  the  jungle  and  lire  on 
roots  rather  than  submit  to  injustice. 

Now  observe  how  the  headless  State  is  changed  and 
political  co-ordination  initiated.  Edwards  says  the  Caribs 
in  time  of  peace  admitted  no  supremacy;  bat,  he  adds, 
^  in  war,  eicperience  had  taught  them  that  Subordination  was 
as  requisite  as  courage."  So,  too,  describing  the  confedera- 
tions  of  tribes  among  the  Caribs,  Humboldt  compares  them 
with  "  those  warlike  hordes  who  see  no  advantage  in  the  tics 
of  Society  but  for  common  defence."  Of  the  Creeks,  whose 
Subordination  to  authority  is  but  slight,  Schoolcraf t  says  "  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  impress  on  the 
Community  at  large  the  necessity  of  any  social  compact,  that 
should  be  binding  upon  it  longer  than  common  danger 
threatened  them."  Again,  Bonwick  says — "  Chieftains  un- 
doubtedly  did  exist  among  the  Tasmanians,  though  they 
were  neither  hereditary  nor  elective.  They  were,  never- 
theless,  recognized,  especially  in  time  of  war,  as  leaders  of 
the  tribes.  .  .  .  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  they  re- 
tired  •  .  .  to  the  quietude  of  every-day  forest  life.**  In 
other  cases  we  find  a  permanent  change  produced.  Kotze- 
bue  says  the  Kamschadales  "  acknowledged  no  chief;"  while 
another  Statement  is  that  the  principal  authority  was  that 
of  "the  old  meu,  or  those  who  were  remarkable  for  thcir 
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braveiy."  And  then  it  is  remarked  that  these  Statements  refer 
to  the  time  before  the  Bussian  conquest — before  there  had 
been  combined  Opposition  to  an  enemy.  This 

development  of  simple  headship  in  a  tribe  by  conflict  with 
other  tribes,  we  find  advancing  into  Compound  headship  along 
with  larger  antagonisms  of  race  with  race.  Of  the  Pata- 
gonians  Falkner  teils  us  that  though  the  tribes  "are  at 
continual  variance  among  themselves,  yet  they  often  join 
together  against  the  Spaniards/'  It  was  the  same  with  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  confederacy  of  the  six  nations, 
which  cohered  under  a  settled  System  of  co-operation,  resulted 
from  a  war  with  the  English.  Stages  in  the  genesis  of  a 
Compound  Controlling  agency  by  conflict  with  other  societies 
are  shown  us  by  the  Polynesians.  In  Samoa  eight  or  ten 
village-communities,  which  are  in  other  respccts  independent, 

'*  unite  by  common  consent,  and  form  a  district,  or  state,  f or  mutual  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  When  war  is  threatened  by  another  district,  no  single 
village  can  act  alone ;  .  .  .  Some  of  these  districts  or  states  have 
their  king ;  others  cannot  agree  on  the  choice  of  one ;  .  .  .  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  king,  or  even  a  district,  whose  power  eztends  all 
over  the  group.''  Yet  in  case  of  war,  they  sometimes  combine  in  twoe  or 
threes. 

Early  histoiies  of  the  civilized  similarly  show  us  how  union 
of  smaller  social  aggregates  for  ofiensive  or  defensive  pur- 
poses,  necessitating  co-ordination  of  their  actions,  tends  to 
initiate  a  central  co-ordinating  agency.  Instance  the  Hebrew 
monarchy:  the  previously-separate  tribes  of  Israelites  be- 
came  a  nation  subordinate  to  Saul  and  David,  during 
wars  with  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites  and  I^hi- 
listines.  Instance  the  case  of  the  Greeks:  the  growth  of 
the  Athenian  hegemony  into  mastership,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion, political  and  naval,  which  accompanied  it,  was  a  con- 
comitant  of  the  continued  activity  of  the  confederacy  against 
extemal  enemies.  Instance  in  later  times  the  development 
of  govemments  among  Teutonic  peoples.  At  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  there  were  only  chieftainships  of 
separate  tribes;  and,  during  wars,  temporary  greater  chief- 
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tainships  of  allied  forces.  Between  the  first  and  the  fifth 
ceoturies  the  fedemtions  made  to  resist  or  invade  the 
Roman  cmpire  did  not  evolve  permanent  heada;  but  in 
the  fifth  centuiy  the  prolonged  militaiy  activities  of  these 
federatione  ended  in  transforming  these  military  leaders 
into  kiDf^  over  coiisolidated  states. 

As  this  differentiation  by  which  there  arises  firat  a  tem- 
poraiy  and  then  a  permanent  military  head,  wbo  passes 
insensibly  into  a  poUtical  head,  is  initiated  by  confiict  with 
adjacent  societiea,  it  naturally  liappens  tliat  bis  political 
power  increases  aa  military  activity  continnes.  Everywhere, 
providing  extreme  dift'usion  does  not  prevent,  we  find  this 
connexion  between  predatory  activity  and  Submission  to 
despotic  nile.  Aaia  ehowa  it  in  the  Klrgliiz  tribes,  who 
are  slave-bunters  and  robbers,  and  of  whose  manaps,  once 
dective  but  now  hereditary,  the  Michella  say — "  The  word 
Manap  lilerally  means  s  tyrant,  in  the  ancient  Greek  aenae. 
It  was  at  first  the  proper  name  of  an  elJer  distinguished  for 
liis  cnielty  and  unrelenting  spirit;  from  him  the  appella- 
tion  became  general  to  all  Kii^liiz  ruiera,"  Africa  ahovs  it 
in  tJie  ciiunilinl  Niam-niams,  wliose  king  is  unlimlted  lord 
of  pui^oHH  and  tliings ;  or  again  in  the  sanguinary  Dahomans 
witli  ttieir  Amazon  army,  and  in  the  warlike  Aabanteea, 
all  tiaiiied  to  arms:  both  of  them  under  govemmenta  so 
ftlisolutc  tlmt  the  higlieat  oßiciala  are  ataves  to  the  king. 
l'ulyucsifl  shows  it  in  the  ferocious  Fijiana,  whose  tribes  are 
ever  fighting  with  oiie  another,  and  among  whom  loyalty 
to  absolute  nilera  ia  the  extroraest  imaginable — even  ao  ex- 
treme tliftt  jieople  of  a  slave  district  "  said  it  was  their  duty 
to  become  food  and  Bati'iüces  for  the  chiefs."  This 

rclatinn  Ix'twcen  the  degree  of  power  in  the  political  head 
aiid  the  degree  of  militancy,  lias,  indeed,  been  made  familiär 
1(1  US  in  the  histories  of  ancient  and  modern  civilized  racea. 
Ilio  cüiiuoxion  is  implied  in  the  AasjTian  iuacriptionB  as 
wi'll  iiH  in  tlio  fn^scocs  and  papyii  of  f^ypt  The  case  of 
l'iiuKiiniiiij  tuid  oiliLT  such  ciiüvs,  weit;  n-gaided  by  the  Spar- 
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tat»  tliemselres  as  showing  tbe  tendency  of  generals  to 
become  despots — as  shöwing,  that  is,  the  tendency  of  active 
Operations  against  adjacent  societies  to  geserate  centmlized 
poUtical  power.  How  the  imperativenes»  fostered  by  con- 
tinuous  command  of  anniea  thss  pasaes  into  poHtical  im- 
-perativeness,  has  been  again  and.  again  shown  us  in  latei 
Idstonea. 

Here,  theo,  the  inductiön  we  Iiave  to  carry  ^rith  U3  is  tliat 
as  in  the  individual  organism  that  nervo-musculaT  apparatus 
which  canies  on  conflict  witU  environing  organisins,  begins 
with,  and  is  developed  by,  that  oonflict;  so  the  govem- 
mental-militaiy  Organization  of  a  eociety,  is  initiated  by, 
and  evolves  along  with,  the  warfare  betwcen  societies.  Or, 
to  speak  more  strictiy,  there  is  thus  evolved  that  part  of  its 
governmental  ot^nization  which  conduces  to  efficient  Co- 
operation against  other  societies.. 

§  251.  The  development  of  the  regiilating  systemmay  now 
bc  dealt  with.  Let  os  first  trace  the  governmental  agency 
through  its  stages  of  complication.. 

In  small  and  little-difTerentiated  aggregates,  individu^  and 
social,  the  structure  wliich  eo-ordinates  doea  not  become  com- 
plex :  neither  tlie  need  for  it  nor  the  materials  for.  forming 
and  supporting  it,  exist.  Eut  complexity  begins  in  Com- 
pound a^regates.  In  either  case  its  commencement  is  seen 
in  the  rise  of  a  superior  co-ordiuating  ceutre  exerciaing 
control  over  inferior  centres..  Among  animals  tha 

Annuiosa  illustrate  this  most  clearly.  In  an  aunelid  the  liko 
nervous  structures  of  the  like  successive  segment?,  are  but 
little  subordinatcd  to  any  chief  gangliou.  or  grotip-of  ganglia. 
But  along  with  that  evolution  which,,  integrating  and  dif- 
ferentiating  the  segmcnta,  prodüces  a  higher  anuulose 
ammal,  there  ariae  at  the  end  which  moves  foremost,  moie 
developed  senses  and  appendages  for  action,  as  well  as  a 
Cluster  of  ganglia  connected  with  them ;  and  along  with 
formation  of  this  goes  au  iucreasing  control  exercised  by  it 
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VMirkfA  in  sneh  httle-integrated  tjrpes  as  centipedeSy  a 
nf^rvot»  centralizatir»!  of  tbis  kind  becomes  great  in  sodb 
intfijifnied  typea  as  the  higiier  cnutaceans  azui  tbe  sradH 
nMa.  So  13  it  in  the  progrea*  from  ctanpoond 

A^ynal  niff^Tf^tfA  that  are  looeel j  coherent  to  thoee  that 
are  (y>n.V)lirUterL  ilsLuitesÜj  dniing  those  earlj  stages 
in  which  the  chief  of  a  conqoering  tribe  sncceeds  ooljr 
in  makin;;  th^  chiefs  of  adjacent  tribes  tiibotaij  whHe 
he  YivtH,  the  political  centralization  is  bnt  sli^;  and 
hfiurjr,  as  in  caaes  before  referred  to  in  Africa  and  eise- 
whfiTe,  the  pr^wen  of  the  local  centres  le-asseit  themsdres 
when  they  can  tluow  off  their  temporaiy  sabordinatioo» 
Many  Tacea  which  have  got  beyond  the  stage  of  sepa- 
rate; fiimple  triFjeSf  «how  as,  aloDg  witb  rarioiis  d^^rees  of 
CfAu^ifjn,  varirjiis  stages  in  the  sabjection  of  local  goreniing 
r^!ntn;S  to  a  genend  governing  centre.  When  fiist  visited, 
the  Hanrlwich  Isländers  had  a  king  with  tarbnlent  Chiefs, 
ff/nnerly  inVlependent ;  and  in  Tahiti  there  was  similarlj  a 
inon;irch  with  sec^mrlary  ralers  bat  little  subordinate.  So  was 
it  with  the  New  Zealanders ;  and  so  was  it  with  the  Malagasy 
iintil  a  Century  since.  The  natura  of  the  political  oiganiza* 
tion  fluring  such  stages,  is  shown  ns  by  the  relative  degrees 
of  iK;wer  which  tlie  general  and  special  centres  exercise  over 
the  iieojile  of  each  division.  Thus  of  the  Tahitians  we  read 
that  the  power  of  tlie  chief  was  supreme  in  his  own  district, 
and  greater  than  that  of  the  king  over  the  whole.  Lichten- 
stein teils  ns  of  the  Koossas  tliat  "they  are  all  vassals  of 
the  king,  Chiefs,  as  well  as  those  ander  them  ;  bat  the  sub- 
jeets  are  generally  so  blindly  attached  to  their  Chiefs,  tliat 
they  will  follow  them  against  the  king."  "Scarcely  woald 
the  Hhive  of  an  Ashantee  chief,"  says  Cniickshank,  ''obey 
tlM!  nuindaU)  of  his  king,  without  the  special  concurrence  of 
hJM  iiiiincdiate  infister."  And  conceming  the  three  grades 
of  chiiifH  nniong  the  Araucanians,  Thompson  says  of  those 
who  rule  the  suiuUest  divisions  that ''  their  authority  is  les9 
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precarious"  tlian  tliat  of  the  higher  ofificers.  These  few 
instances,  which  might  readilj  be  multiplied,  remind  us  of 
the  relations  between  major  and  minor  political  centres  in 
feudal  times;  when  there  were  long  periods  during  which 
the  subjection  of  barons  to  kings  was  being  establislied — 
during  which  failures  of  cohesion  and  re-assertions  of  local 
authority  occurred — during  which  there  was  loyalty  to  the 
district  ruler  greater  than  that  to  the  general  ruler. 

And  now  let  us  note  deliberately,  what  was  before  im- 
plied, that  this  Subordination  of  local  governing  centres 
to  a  general  governing  centre,  accompanies  co-operation 
of  the  components  of  the  Compound  aggregate  in  its  con- 
flicts  with  other  like  aggregates.  Between  such  superior 
Annulosa  as  the  winged  insects  and  clawed  crustaceans 
above  described  as  having  centralized  nervous  Systems,  and 
the  inferior  Annulosa  composed  of  many  similar  Segments 
with  feeble  limbs,  the  contrast  is  not  only  in  the  absence 
from  these  last  of  centralized  nervous  Systems,  but  also 
in  the  absence  of  offensive  and  defensive  appliances  of 
efficient  kinds.  In  the  high  types,  nervous  Subordination  of 
the  posterior  segments  to  the  anterior,  has  accompanied  the 
growth  of  those  anterior  appendages  which  preserve  the 
aggregate  of  segments  in  its  dealings  with  prey  and 
enemies;  and  this  centralization  of  the  nervous  struc- 
turo  has  resulted  from  the  co-operation  of  these  extemal 
Organs.  It  is  thus  also  with  the  political  centraliza* 

tions  which  become  permanent.  So  long  as  the  Subordination 
is  established  by  internal  conflict  of  the  divisions  with  one 
another,  and  hence  involves  antagonism  among  them,  it 
remains  unstable;  but  it  tends  towards  stability  in  pro- 
portion  as  tlie  regulating  agents,  major  and  luinor,  are 
habituated  to  combined  action  against  external  enemies. 
The  recent  changes  in  Germany  have  re-illustrated  under 
our  eyes  tliis  political  centralization  by  combination  in  war, 
which  was  so  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  rise  of  monarchical  govemments  over  uumerous  fiefs, 

2  L  2 
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How  tliis  Compound  regulating  agency  for  internal  con- 
trol,  results  from  combined  extemal  actions  of  the  com* 
pound  aggregate  in  war,  we  may  understand  on  remember- 
iug  that  at  first  the  army  and  the  nation  are  substantially 
the  same.  As  in  each  primitive  tribe  the  men  are  all 
warriors,  so,  during  early  stages  of  civilization  the  military 
body  is  eo-extensive  with  the  adult  male  population  ex- 
cluding  only  the  slaves — co-extensive  with  all  that  part  of 
the  Society  which  has  political  life.  In  fact  the  army  is 
the  nation  mobilized,  and  the  nation  the  quiescent  army. 
Hence  men  who  are  local  rulers  wliile  at  home,  and  leaders  of 
their  respective  bands  of  dependents  when  fighting  a  common 
foe  ander  direction  of  a  general  leader,  become  minor 
heads  disciplined  in  Subordination  to  the  major  head ;  and 
es  they  carry  more  or  less  of  this  Subordination  home  with 
them,  the  military  Organization  developed  during  war  sur- 
vives  as  the  political  Organization  during  peace. 

ChiefJy,  however,  we  have  here  to  note  that  in  the  Com- 
pound regulating  System  evolved  during  the  formation  of  a 
Compound  social  aggregate,  what  were  originally  independ- 
ent  local  centres  of  regulation  become  dependent  local 
centres,  serving  as  deputies  under  command  of  the  general 
centre;  just  as  the  local  ganglia  above  described  becomo 
agents  acting  under  direction  of  the  cephalic  ganglia» 

§  252.  This  formation  of  a  Compound  regulating  System 
characterized  by  a  dominant  centre  and  subordiuate  centres, 
is  accompanied,  in  both  individual  organisms  and  social 
organisms,  by  increasing  size  and  complexity  of  the  domi- 
nant centre. 

In  an  animal,  along  with  development  of  senses  to  yield 
Information  and  limbs  to  be  guided  in  conformity  with  it^  so 
that  by  their  co-operation  prey  may  be  caaght  and  enemies 
escaped,  there  must  arise  one  place  to  wbich  the  various 
kinds  of  information  are  brought,  and  from  which  are  issaed 
the  adjusted  motor  impulses;  and^  in  proportion  as  evolu- 
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tion  of  the  senses  and  limbs  progresses,  tliis  centre  which 
utilizes  increasingly-varied  information  and  directs  better- 
combined  movements,  necessarily  comes  to  have  more  numer- 
ous  unlike  part«  and  a  greater  total  mass.  Ascending 
through  the  annulose  sub-kingdom,  we  find  a  growing  aggre- 
gation  of  optic,  auditory,  and  other  ganglia  receiving  Stimuli, 
togetlier  with  the  ganglia  Controlling  the  chief  legs,  claws, 
eta  And  so  in  the  veitebrate  series,  beginning  in  its  lowest 
member  with  an  almost  uniform  cord  formed  of  local  centres 
undirected  by  a  brain,  we  rise  finally  to  a  cord  appended  to 
an  integrated  Cluster  of  minor  centres  through  wliich  aro 
issued  the  commands  of  certain  supreme  centres  growing  out 
of  them.  In  a  society  it  similarly  happens  tliat  the 

political  agency  which  gains  predominance,  is  gradually 
augmented  and  complicated  by  additional  parts  for  addi- 
tional  functions.  The  chief  of  Chiefs  begins  to  require 
lielpers  in  carrying  on  controL  He  gathers  round  him  some 
who  get  information,  some  with  whom  he  consults,  some  who 
execute  liis  commands.  No  longer  a  governing  unit,  he 
becomes  the  nucleus  in  a  Cluster  of  governing  units,  Various 
stages  in  this  compounding,  proceeding  generally  from 
the  temporary  to  the  permanent,  may  be  observed.  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  king  and  govemor  have  each  a 
number  of  Chiefs  who  atteud  on  them  and  execute  their 
Orders.  The  Tahitian  king  had  a  prime  minister,  as  well 
as  a  few  chiefs  to  give  ad  vice;  and  in  Samoa,  too,  each 
village  chief  has  a  sort  of  prime  minister.  Africa  shows  us 
stages  in  this  progress  from  simple  personal  governmeut  to 
government  through  agents.  Among  the  Beetjuans  (a 
Bechuana  people)  the  king  executes  "  his  own  sentence,  evcn 
when  the  criminal  is  condemned  to  death ;"  and  Lichtenstein 
teils  US  of  another  group  of  Bechuanas  (the  Maatjaping)  that, 
his  people  being  disorderly,  the  monarch  "  swung  his  tre* 
meudous  sfavibok  of  rhinoceros  leather,  striking  on  all  sides.. 
tili  he  fairly  drave  the  whole  multitude  before  him :"  being 
thei*eupon   imitated   by  his  courtiers.     And  then  of   the 
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Bachapin  goTemment,  beloDging  to  this  same  nice,  we  Icam 
that  the  ducy  of  the  chiefs  brother  "  was  to  convej  the  Chiefs 
Orders  wherever  the  case  demanded,  and  to  see  them  pat 
in  execntion."     Among  the  Koossas,  govemed  by  a  king 
and  vassal  chiefs,  every  chief  has  counciUors,  and  "the 
great  Council  of  the   king  is  composed  of  the  chiels  of 
particnlar  kiaals."    Again,  the  Zola  sovereign  sliaies  his 
power  with  two  soldiers  of  his  choice,  and  these  form  the 
supreme  judges  of  the  country.    The  appendages  which  add 
to  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  goYeming  centiB  in  the 
larger  African  kingdcms  are  many  and  folly  established. 
In  Dahomey,  besides  two  premiers  and  varions  fonctiimaries 
snrronnding  the  king,  there  are  two  jndges,  of  whom  one 
or  other  is  *^  abnost  constantly  with  the  king,  infoiming  him 
of   every    circnmstance    that   passes;"  and,    acoording    to 
Bnrton,  every  official  is  provided  with  a  second  in  oommand, 
who  is  in  reality  a  spy.     Though  the  king  joins  in  jadging 
canses,  and  though  when  his  execntioners  bungle  he  himself 
shows  thcm  how  to  cut  off  heads,  yet  he  has  agents  aroand 
him  into  whof%  hands  these  fnnctions  are  gradually  hqiaing; 
as,  in  the  Compound  nervous  structuies  above  described, 
there  are  appended  centres  through  which  infonnation  is 
communicated,  and   appended  centres  throngh  which  the 
decisions  pass  into   execntion«     How  in  ci\ilized  natiuna 
analogous  developments  have  taken  place — how  among  oor- 
selves  William  the  Conqueror  made  his'^jnsticiar"  sopreme 
administrator  of  law  and  finance,  having  under  him  a  body 
of  Seeretaries  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  Chancellc»' ;  how 
the  justiciar  became  Prime  Minister  and  his  staff  a  sapreme 
court,  employed  alike  on  financial  and  jndidal  affairs  and  in 
revision  of  laws;  how  this  in  course  of  time  became  special« 
ized  and  complicated  by  appendages ;  needs  not  to  be  shown 
in  detail.    Always  the  central  governing  agency  while  being 
enlarged,  is  made  increasingly  heterogeneous  by  the  mnlti- 
]*lication  of  parte  having  specialixed  fnnctions.  And 

then,  as  in  nervous  evolution  alter  a  oertain  complicatioa  of 
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the  directive  änd  executive  centres  is  reached,  thöre  begin 
to  grow  deliberative  centres,  which,  at  first  unobtrusive, 
eventually  predominate ;  so  in  political  evolution,  those  as- 
sembHes  which  contemplate  the  remoter  results  of  political 
actions,  beginning  as  small  additions  to  the  central  governing 
agency,  outgrow  the  rest.  It  is  manifest  that  these  latest  and 
liighest  governing  centres  perform  in  the  two  cases  analogous 
functions.  As  in  a  man  the  cerebrum,  wliile  absorbed  in  tlie 
guidance  of  conduct  at  lai'ge,  mainly  in  reference  to  the  future, 
leaves  the  lower,  simpler,  older  centres  to  direct  the  ordinary 
movements  and  even  the  mechanical  occupations;  so  the 
deliberative  assembly  of  a  nation,  not  attending  to  those 
routine  actions  in  the  body  politic  controUed  by  the  various 
administrative  agencies,  is  occupied  with  general  reqnire- 
ments  and  the  balancing  of  many  intcrests  which  do  not 
concern  only  the  passing  moment.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  these  high  centres  in  the  two  cases,  are  neither  tlie  im- 
madiate  recipients  of  information  nor  the  immediate  issuers 
of  commands ;  but  receive  from  inferior  agencies  the  facts 
which  guide  their  decisions,  and  thix>ugh  other  inferior 
agencies  get  those  decisions  carried  into  execution.  The 
cerebrum  is  not  a  ceutre  of  Sensation  or  of  motion ;  but  has 
the  function  of  using  the  information  brought  through  the 
sensory  centres,  for  determining  the  actions  to  be  excited  by 
the  motor  centres.  And  in  like  manner  a  developed  legis- 
lative body,  though  not  incapable  of  getting  impressions 
directly  from  the  facts,  is  habitually  guided  by  impressions 
indirectly  gained  through  petitions,  through  the  press, 
through  reports  of  committees  and  commissions,  through 
the  heads  of  ministerial  departments;  and  the  judgments  it 
arrives  at  are  executed  not  under  its  immediate  direction  but 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  suboi-dinate  centres, 
ministerial,  judicial,  etc. 

One  further  concomitant  may  be  added.  During  evolu- 
tion of  the  supreme  regulating  centres,  individual  and  social, 
the    oldcr   parts   become   relatively  automatic.    A    simple 
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ganglion  with  its  aflerent  and  efierent  fibres,  receives 
Btimuli  and  issues  Impulses  unhelped  and  nnchecked; 
Init  when  there  gather  round  it  ganglia  through  which 
diffcrent  kinds  of  impressions  come  to  it,  and  others  through 
Ti'hich  go  from  it  impulses  causing  difierent  motions,  it  be- 
comes  dependent  on  these,  and  in  part  an  agent  for  transform- 
ing  the  sensory  excitements  of  the  first  into  the  motor 
discharges  of  the  last.  As  the  supplementary  parts  multiply, 
and  the  impressions  sent  by  them  to  the  original  centre,  in- 
creasing  in  number  and  variety,  involve  multiplied  impulses 
sent  through  the  appended  motor  eeutres,  this  original 
centre  becomes  more  and  more  a  cliannel  through  which, 
in  an  increasingly-mechanical  way»  special  Stimuli  lead  to 
appropriate  actions.  Take»  for  example»  three  stages  in  the 
vertebrate  animaL  We  have  first  an  almost  uniform  spinal 
cord,  to  the  successive  portions  of  which  are  joined  the 
»ensory  and  motor  nerves  supplying  the  successive  por» 
tions  of  the  body:  the  spinal  cord  is  here  the  supreme 
regulator.  Then  in  the  nervous  System  of  vertebrates  some- 
what  more  advanced,  the  meduUa  oblongata  and  the  sen- 
sory  ganglia  at  the  anterior  part  of  this  spinal  cord,  taking 
a  relatively  large  share  in  receiving  those  guiding  im- 
pressions which  lead  to  motor  discharges  from  its  posterior 
part,  teud  to  make  this  subordinate  and  its  actions  me* 
chanical:  the  scnsory  ganglia  have  now  become  the  chief 
rulers.  And  when  in  the  course  of  evolution  the  cerebmm 
and  cerebelhim  grow,  the  sensory  ganglia  with  the  co-ordi* 
natlng  motor  centre  to  which  they  were  joined,  lapse  into 
mere  receivers  of  Stimuli  and  oonveyers  of  impulses:  the 
last-formed  ceutres  acquire  supremacy,  and  those  preceding 
them  are  their  servants.  Thus  is  it  with  Idngs, 

miiiistries,  and  legislative  bodies.  As  the  original  political 
heod,  acquiring  larger  functions,  gathers  agents  around  him 
who  bring  data  for  decisions  and  undertake  execution  of 
tlir^in,  )iß  falls  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  these 
n*^tiUiH — lias  his  judgmcnts  in  great  degree  made  for  bim 
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by  infomners  and  advisers,  and  his  deputed  acts  modified 
by  executive  officei's :  tbe  ministry  begins  to  rule  through 
the  original  ruler.  At  a  later  stage  the  evolution  of  legis- 
lative bodies  is  foUowed  by  the  Subordination  of  ministries ; 
who,  Holding  their  places  by  the  support  of  majorities, 
are  substantially  the  agents  executing  the  wills  of  those 
majorities.  And  while  the  ministry  is  thus  becoming  less 
deliberative  and  more  executive,  as  the  monarch  did  pre- 
viously,  the  monarch  is  becoming  more  automatic:  royal 
functions  are  performed  by  commission ;  royal  speeches  are 
but  nominally  such ;  royal  assents  are  practically  matters  of 
form.  This  general  truth,  which  cur  own  constitutional 
liistory  so  well  illustrates,  was  illustrated  in  another  way 
during  the  development  of  Athenian  institutions,  poli- 
tical,  judicial,  and  administrative:  the  older  classes  of 
functionaries  survived,  but  feil  into  subordinate  positions, 
performing  duties  of  a  comparatively  routine  kind. 

§  253.  From  the  general  structures  of  regulating  Systems, 
and  from  the  structures  of  their  great  centres  of  control,  we 
must  now  tum  to  the  appliances  through  which  control  is 
exercised.  For  co-ordinating  the  actions  of  an  aggregate, 
individual  or  social,  there  must  be  not  only  a  governing 
centre,  but  there  must  also  be  media  of  commvmicatiou 
through  which  this  centre  may  affect  the  parts. 

Ascending  stages  of  animal  Organization  carry  us  from 
types  in  which  this  requirement  is  scarcely  at  all  fulfilled, 
to  types  in  which  it  is  fulfilled  efiFectually.  Aggregates 
of  very  humble  Orders,  as  Sponges,  Thallassicollce,  etc.,  with- 
out  co-ordinating  centres  of  any  kind,  are  also  without  means 
of  transferring  impulses  from  part  to  part ;  and  there  is  no 
co-operation  of  parts  to  meet  an  outer  action.  In  Hydrozoa 
and  Actinozoa,  not  possessing  visible  centres  of  co-ordination* 
slow  adjustments  result  from  the  difiiision  of  molecular 
changes  from  part  to  part  through  the  body :  contraction  of 
the  wbole  cr^ature  presently  foUows  rough  handling  pf  tJiQ 
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tentacles,  white  contact  of  the  tentacles  with  nntritive  matter 
catues  a  gradnal  closing  of  them  aroond  it.  Heie  by  the 
propagation  of  some  influence  amoog  them,  the  paits  aie 
made  to  co-operate  for  the  general  good,  feebly  and  alag- 
gishlj.  In  Polyzoa,  along  with  the  rise  of  distinct  nerve* 
centres,  there  is  a  rise  of  distinct  nerve-fibres,  convejing 
impuLses  rapidly  along  definite  lines,  instead  of  slowly 
through  the  substance  in  generaL  Hence  comes  a  relatively 
prompt  co-operation  of  parts  to  deal  with  sudden  extemal 
actions.  And  as  these  intemuncial  lines  multiply,  beooming 
at  the  same  time  well  adjnsted  in  their  connexions,  they 
make  possible  those  varied  co-ordinations  which  developed 
nervous  centres  dircct  Analogoos  stages  in  social 

evolution  are  sufficiently  manifest  Over  a  territory  covered 
by  groups  devoid  of  political  Organization,  news  of  an  inroad 
spreads  from  person  to  person,  taking  long  to  diffuse  over  the 
whole  area;  and  the  inability  of  the  scattered  mass  to 
coKiperate,  is  involved  as  mach  by  the  absence  of  inter* 
nuncial  agencies  as  by  the  absence  of  regulating  centres. 
But  along  with  such  slight  political  co-ordination  as  nnion 
for  defence  produces,  there  arise  appliances  for  influencing 
the  actions  of  distant  allies.  Even  the  Fu^ans  light  fires 
to  communicate  intelligence.  The  Tasmanians,  too,  made 
use  of  Signal  fires,  as  do  also  the  Tannese ;  and  this  method 
of  producing  a  vague  co-ordination  among  the  parts  in 
certain  emergencies,  is  found  among  other  uncivilized  races. 
As  we  advance,  and  as  more  definite  combinations  of  more 
varied  kinds  have  to  be  eflected  for  ofience  and  defence, 
messengers  are  employed.  Among  the  Fijians,  for  instance, 
men  are  sent  with  news  and  commands,  and  nse  certain 
mnemonic  aids.  The  New  Zealanders  "  occasionally  con- 
veyed  information  to  distant  tribes  during  war  by  marks 
on  gourds."  In  such  comparatively  advanced  states  as 
those  of  Ancient  America,  this  method  of  sending  news 
was  greatly  developed.  The  Mexicans  had  couriers  who 
at  füll  sjicefl  ran  six-mile  stages,  and  so  carried  intelligence^ 
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it  13  Said,  even  300  miles  in  a  day ;  and  the  Feruvians,  besides 
their  fire  and  smoke  Signals  in  time  of  rebellion,  had  runners 
of  the  same  kind.  So,  too,  was  it  with  the  Persians.  Hero- 
dotus  writes : — 

''Nothing  mortal  travels  so  fast  as  these  I^ersian  messengers.  The 
entire  plau  is  a  Persiau  invention  ;  ajid  this  is  the  method  of  it.  Along 
the  whole  line  of  road  there  are  men  (they  say)  stationed  with  horses/' 
and  the  message  "  is  borne  from  hand  to  haiid  along  the  whole  line, 
like  the  light  in  the  torch-race,  which  the  Greeks  celebrate  to  Yulcan." 

Thus  what  is  in  its  early  stage  a  slow  propagation  of  impulses 
from  Unit  to  unit  throughout  a  society,  bexomes,  as  we  ad- 
vance,  a  more  rapid  propagation  along  settled    lines:   so 
making  quick  and  definitely-adjusted  combinations  possible. 
Moreover,  we  must  note  that  this  part  of  the  regulatiug 
System,  like  its  other  paits,  is  initiated  by  the  necessities  of 
co-operation    against    alien  societies.      As  in    later  times 
among  Highland  clans,  the  fast  runner,  bearing  the  fiery 
cross,  carried  a  command  to  arm ;  so,  in  early  English  times, 
the  messages  were  primarily  those  between  rulers  and  their 
agents,  and  habitually  concerned  military  affairs.    Save  in 
these  cases   (and  even    state-messengers    could  not    niove 
swiftly  along  the  bad  roads  of  early  days)  the  propagation 
of    intelligence  through   the    body-politic  was  very  slow. 
The  slowness  continued  down  to  comparatively  late  periods 
Queen  Elizabeth's  death  was  not    known  in  some   parts 
of  Devon  until  after  the  Court  had  gone  out  of  mourning ; 
and  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  Cromwell  as  Protector 
took  nineteen  days  to  reach  Bridgwater.    Nor  have  we  to 
remark  only  the  tardy  spread  of  the  influences  required  for 
co-operation  of  parts.      The  smallness   and  unitbrmity  of 
tliese  influences  have  also  to  be  noted  in  contrast  with  their 
sübsequent  greatness   and    multiformity.      Instead   of   the 
Courier   bearing    a   Single   despatch,  military  or    politicaU 
from  one  ruling  agent  to  another,  at  irregulär  intervals  in 
few  places;  there  come  eventually,  through  despatclies  of 
multitudinous  letters  daily  and  several  times  a-day,  in  all 
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directions  tlirough  every  class,  swift  transits  of  Impulses,  nö 
less  voluniinous  than  varied,  all  instrumental  to  co-opera- 
tion.  Two  other  intemuncial   agencies   of  more 

developed  kinds  are  afterwards  added.  Out  of  the  letter, 
•vrhen  it  had  become  comparatively  frequent  among  the 
educated  classes,  there  came  the  news-letter:  at  first  a 
partially-prifited  sheet  issued  on  the  occurrence  of  an  im- 
portant  event,  and  having  an  unprinted  space  left  for  a 
Mrritten  letter.  From  this,  dropping  its  blank  part,  and  pass- 
ing from  the  occasional  into  the  periodic,  came  the  newspaper. 
And  tlie  newspaper  has  grown  in  size,  in  multitudinousness, 
in  variety,  in  frequeiicy,  until  the  feeble  and  slow  waves  of 
intelligence  at  long  and  irregulär  intervals,  have  become 
the  powerful,  regulär,  rapid  waves  by  which,  twice  and  thrice 
daily,  millions  of  people  receive  throughout  the  kmgdom 
stimulations  and  checks  of  all  kinds,  furthering  quick  and 
balanced   adjustments  of  conduct  Finally  there 

arises  a  far  swifter  propagation  of  Stimuli  serving  to  co- 
ordinate  social  actions,  political,  military,  commercial,  eta 
Beginning  with  the  semaphore-telegraph,  which,  reminding 
US  in  principle  of  the  signal-fires  of  savages,  differed  by  its 
ability  to  convey  not  Single  vague  ideas  only,  but  numerous, 
complex,  and  distinct  ideas,  we  end  with  the  electric-telegraph^ 
immeasurably  more  rapid,  through  which  go  quite  definite  mes- 
sages,  infiliite  in  variety  and  of  every  degree  of  complexity. 
And  in  place  of  a  few  such  semaphore-telegraphs,  transmit- 
ting,  chiefly  for  governmental  purposes,  impulses  in  a  few 
directions,  tliere  has  conie  a  multiplicity  of  lines  of  instant 
communication  in  all  directions,  subserving  all  purposes. 
Moreover,  by  the  agency  of  these  latest  intemuncial  stmc- 
tures,  tlie  social  organism,  though  discrete,  has  acquired  a 
promptuess  of  co-ordination  equal  to,  and  indeed  exceeding, 
the  promptuess  of  co-ordination  in  concrete  organisms.  It 
was  before  pointed  out  (§  221)  that  social  units,  though 
forming  a  discontinuous  aggregate,  achieve  by  language  a 
transniission  of  impulses  which,  in  individual  aggregates,  is 
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achieved  by  nerves.  But  now,  utilizing  the  molecular  coti- 
tinuity  of  wires,  the  impulses  are  conveyed  throughout  the 
body-politic  much  faster  than  they  would  be  were  it  a  solid 
living  whole.  Including  times  occupied  by  taking  messages 
to  and  frorn  the  offices  in  each  place,  any  Citizen  in  Edin- 
biirgli  may  give  motion  to  any  Citizen  in  London,  in  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  time  a  nervous  discharge  woidd  take 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  were  they  joined  by  living 
tissue.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  fact  that  parallelism 

in  the  requirements,  has  caused  something  like  parallelism  in 
the  arrangements,  of  the  internuncial  lincs.  Out  of  great 
socidl  centres  emerge  many  large  Clusters  of  wires,  from 
which,  as  they  get  further  away,  diverge  at  intervals  minor 
Clusters,  and  these  presendy  give  off  re-diverging  Clusters; 
just  as  main  bundles  of  nerves  on  their  way  towards  the 
periphery,  from  time  to  time  emit  lateral  bundles,  and  these 
again  others.  Moreover,  the  distribution  presents  the  analogy 
that  near  chief  centres  these  great  Clusters  of  internuncial 
lines  go  side  by  side  with  the  main  Channels  of  communica- 
tion — ^railways  and  roads — but  frequently  part  from  these  as 
they  ramify ;  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  central  parts  of  a 
vertebrate  animal,  nerve-trunks  habitually  accompany  arteries, 
while  towards  the  periphery  the  proximity  of  nerves  and 
arteries  is  not  maintained:  the  only  constant  association 
being  also  similar  in  the  two  cases ;  for  the  one  teleg.^ph- 
wire  which  accompanies  the  railway  System  throughout 
every  ramification,  is  the  wire  which  checks  and  excites  its 
traffic,  as  the  one  nerve  which  everywhere  accompanies  an 
artery,  is  the  vaso-motor  nerve  regulating  the  circulation 
in  it.  Once  more,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in 

both  cases  insulation  characterizes  the  internuncial  lines. 
Utterly  unlike  as  are  the  molecular  waves  conveyed,  it  is 
needful  in  both  cases  that  they  should  be  limited  to  Ithe 
Channels  provided.  Though  in  the  aerial  telegraph-wii^ 
insulation  is  otherwise  effected,  in  under-ground  wires  it  is 
efiected  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  seen  in  nerve-fibres. 
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directions  tlirough  every  class,  swift  transits  of  impulses/nb 
less  voluminous  than  varied,  all  instrumental  to  co-opera- 
tion.  Two  other  internuncial   agencies   of  more 

developed  kinds  are  afterwards  added.  Out  of  the  letter, 
"vrhen  it  had  become  comparatively  frequent  among  the 
educated  classes,  there  came  the  news-letter:  at  first  a 
partially-priüted  slieet  issued  on  the  occurrence  of  an  im- 
portant  event,  and  having  an  unprinted  space  left  for  a 
written  letter.  From  this,  dropping  its  blank  part,  and  pass- 
ing from  the  occasional  into  the  periodic,  came  the  newspaper. 
And  the  newspaper  has  grown  in  size,  in  multitudinousness» 
in  variety,  in  frequeiicy,  until  the  feeble  and  slow  waves  of 
intelligence  at  long  and  irregulär  intervals,  have  become 
the  powerful,  regulär,  rapid  waves  by  which,  twice  and  thrice 
daily,  millions  of  people  receive  throughout  the  kingdom 
stimulations  and  checks  of  all  kinds,  furthering  quick  and 
balanced   adjustments   of  conduct  Finally  there 

arises  a  far  swifter  propagation  of  Stimuli  serving  to  co- 
ordinate  social  actions,  political,  military,  commercial,  etc. 
Beginning  with  the  semaphore-telegraph,  which,  remiuding 
US  in  principle  of  the  signal-fires  of  savages,  difiFered  by  its 
ability  to  convey  not  Single  vague  ideas  only,  but  numerous, 
complex,  and  distinct  ideas,  we  end  with  the  electric-telegrapb, 
immeasurably  mqre  rapid,  through  wliich  go  quite  definite  mes- 
sages,  infilüte  in  variety  and  of  every  degree  of  complexity. 
And  in  place  of  a  few  such  semaphore-telegraphs,  transnüt- 
ting,  chiefly  for  governmental  purposes,  Impulses  in  a  few 
directions,  tliere  has  come  a  multiplicity  of  lines  of  instant 
communication  in  all  directions,  subserving  all  purposes. 
Moreover,  by  the  agency  of  these  latest  internuncial  stmc- 
tures,  the  social  organism,  though  discrete,  has  acquired  a 
promptuess  of  co-ordination  equal  to,  and  indeed  exceeding, 
the  promptness  of  co-ordiuation  in  concreto  organisms.  It 
was  before  pointed  out  (§  221)  that  social  units,  though 
forming  a  discontinuous  aggregate,  achieve  by  language  a 
transniission  of  impulses  which,  ii^  individual  aggregates,  is 
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achieved  by  nerves.  But  now,  utilizing  the  molecular  coti- 
tinuity  of  wires,  the  Impulses  are  conveyed  throughout  the 
body-politic  much  faster  than  they  would  be  were  it  a  solid 
living  whole.  Including  times  occupied  by  taking  messages 
to  and  frorn  the  offices  in  each  place,  any  Citizen  in  Edin- 
burgh may  give  motion  to  any  Citizen  in  London,  in  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  time  a  nervous  discharge  woidd  take 
to  pass  from  one  to  the  otlier,  were  they  joined  by  living 
tissua  Nor  should  we  omit  the  fact  that  parallelism 

in  the  requirements,  has  caused  something  like  parallelism  in 
the  arrangements,  of  the  internuncial  lines.  Out  of  great 
social  centres  emerge  many  large  Clusters  of  wires,  from 
which,  as  they  get  further  away,  diverge  at  intervals  minor 
Clusters,  and  these  presently  give  off  re-diverging  Clusters; 
just  as  main  bundles  of  nerves  on  their  way  towards  the 
periphery,  from  time  to  time  emit  lateral  bundles,  and  these 
again  others.  Moreover,  the  distribution  presents  the  analogy 
that  near  chief  centres  these  great  Clusters  of  internuncial 
lines  go  side  by  side  with  the  main  Channels  of  communica- 
tion — ^railways  and  roads — but  frequently  part  from  these  as 
they  ramify ;  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  central  parts  of  a 
vertebrate  animal,  nerve-truuks  habitually  accompany  arteries, 
while  towards  the  periphery  the  proximity  of  nerves  and 
arteries  is  not  maintained:  the  only  constant  association 
being  also  similar  in  the  two  cases ;  for  the  one  teleg.^aph- 
wire  which  accompanies  the  railway  System  throughout 
every  ramification,  is  the  wire  which  checks  and  excites  its 
traffic,  as  the  one  nerve  which  everywhere  accompanies  an 
artery,  is  the  vaso-motor  nerve  regulating  the  circulation 
in  it.  Once  more,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in 

both  cases  insulation  characterizes  the  internuncial  lines. 
Utterly  unlike  as  are  the  molecular  waves  conveyed,  it  is 
needful  in  both  cases  that  they  should  be  limited  to  the 
Channels  provided.  Though  in  the  aerial  telegraph-wiivs 
insulation  is  otherwise  effected,  in  under-ground  wires  it  is 
effected  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  seen  in   nerve-fibres. 
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Many  wires  united  in  a  bündle  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  sheaths  of  non-conducting  substance;  as  the  nerve« 
fibres  that  ran  side  by  side  in  the  same  trank,  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  their  respective  medallary  sheaths, 

The  general  result,  then,  is  that  in  societies,  as  in  living 
bodies,  the  increasing  mutual  dependence  of  parts,  implying 
an  increasingly-efficient  r^ulating  System,  therefore  implies 
not  only  developed  regulating  centres,  bat  also  means  by 
ivhich  the  influences  of  sach  centres  may  be  propagated. 
And  we  see  that  as,  ander  one  of  its  aspects,  organic  evo- 
lution  shows  os  more  and  more  efficient  intemancial  appli- 
ances  subserving  regulation,  so,  too,  does  social  evolution. 

§  254.  There  is  one  other  femarkable  and  important 
parallelism.  In  both  kinds  of  organisms  the  regalating 
System,  during  evolution,  divides  into  two  Systems,  to  which 
is  finally  added  a  third  partiaUy-independent  System;  and 
the  differentiations  of  these  Systems  have  common  causes  in 
the  two  cases. 

The  general  law  of  Organization,  abundanüy  illastrated 
in  foregoing  chapters,  is  that  distinct  duties  entail  distinct 
structures;  that  from  the  strengest  functional  contrasts 
come  the  greatest  struclural  differences;  and  that  within 
each  of  the  leading  Systems  of  organs  first  divided  from  one 
another  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  secondary  divi- 
sions  arise  in  conformity  with  the  same  principle.  The  im- 
plication  is,  then,  that  it  in  an  organism,  individual  or 
social,  the  function  of  regulation  falls  into  two  divisions 
which  are  widely  unlike  the  regulating  apparatus  will  differ- 
entiate  into  correspondmgly-unlike  parts,  carrying  on  their 
unljkc  functions  in  gicat  measure  independently,  This  we 
shall  find  it  does. 

The  fundamental  division  in  a  developed  animal,  we  have 
scen  to  be  that  between  the  outer  set  of  organs  which 
deal  with  the  environment  and  the  inner  set  of  organs 
which  carry  on  sustentation.    ¥ov  efficient  matual  aid  it 
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IS  requisite,  not  only  that  the  actions  of  these  inner  and 
outer  sets,  considered  as  wholes,  shall  be  eo-ordinated ; 
but  also  that  eacli  set  shall  have  the  actions  of  its 
several  parts  co-ordinated  with  one  another.  Prey  can  be 
caught  or  enemies  escaped,  only  if  the  bones  and  muscles 
of  each  limb  work  together  properly — only  if  all  the 
limbs  effectually  co-operate — only  if  they  jointly  adjust 
their  motions  to  the  tactual,  Visual,  and  auditory  impres- 
sions;  and  to  combine  these  many  actions  of  the  various 
sensory  and  motor  agents,  there  must  be  a  nervoiw  System 
(hat  IS  large  and  complex  in  proportion  as  the  actions 
combined  are  powerful,  multiplied,  and  involved.  Like  in 
principle,  though  much  less  elaborate,  is  the  combination 
required  among  the  actions  of  the  sustaining  structures.  If 
the  masticated  food  is  not  swallowed  when  thrust  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gullet,  digestion  cannot  begin  ;  if  when  food 
is  in  the  stomach  contractions,  but  no  secretions,  take  place, 
or  if  the  pouring  out  of  gastric  Juices  is  not  accompanied 
by  due  rhy thmical  movements,  digestion  is  arrested ;  if  the 
great  appended  glands  send  into  the  intestines  not  enougb 
of  their  respective  products,  or  send  them  at  wrong  times, 
or  in  wrong  propoitions,  digestion  is  left  imperfect ;  and  so 
with  the  many  minor  simultaneous  and  successive  pro- 
cesses  which  go  to  make  up  the  general  function.  Hence 
there  must  be  some  nervous  structure  which,  by  its  inter- 
nuncial  excitations  and  inhibitions,  shall  maintain  the  co- 
Ordination.  Now  observe  how  widely  unlike  are 

the  two  kinds  of  co-ordination  to  be  effected*  The  externa] 
doings  must  be  quick  in  their  changes.  Swift  motions, 
sudden  variations  of  direction,  instant  stoppages,  are  need- 
ful.  Muscular  contractions  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to 
preserve  the  balance,  achieve  the  leap,  evade  the  swoop. 
Moreover,  involved  combinations  are  implied;  for  the 
forces  to  be  simultaneously  dealt  with  are  many  and  various. 
Again,  the  involved  combinations,  changing  from  moment 
to  moment,  rarely  recur;    because  the  circumstances  are 
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rarely  twice  alike.  And  once  möre,  not  the  needs  of  the 
moment  only,  have  to  be  met,  but  also  the  needs  of  a  future 
more  or  less  distant.  Nothing  of  the  kind  holds  with 
the  internal  co-ordinations.  The  same  series  of  processes 
has  to  be  gone  through  after  every  meal — ^varying  some- 
what  with  the  quantity  of  food,  with  its  quality,  and  with 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  masticated.  No  quick, 
special,  and  exact  adaptations  are  required;  but  only  a 
general  proportion  and  tolerable  order  among  actions  which 
are  not  precise  in  their  beginnings,  amounts,  or  endings. 
Hence  for  the  sustaining  organs  there  arises  a  regulating 
apjjaratus  of  a  strongly  contrasted  character,  which  event- 
ually  becoraes  substantially  separate.  The  sympathetic  Sys- 
tem of  nerves,  or  "  nervous  system  of  organic  life,"  whether 
or  not  originally  deiived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  System, 
is,  in  developed  vertebrates,  practically  independent. 
Though  perpetually  influenced  by  the  higher  System  which, 
working  the  muscular  structures,  causes  the  chief  expendi- 
ture,  and  though  in  its  tum  influencing  this  higher  system, 
the  two  carry  on  their  functions  apart:  they  afifect  one 
another  chiefly  by  general  demands  and  general  checks.  Only 
over  the  heart  and  lungs,  which  are  indispensable  co- 
Operators  with  both  the  sustaining  organs  and  the  expending 
Organs,  do  we  find  that  the  superior  and  inferior  nervous 
Systems  exercise  a  divided  controL  The  heart,  excited  by 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
blood  required  for  external  action,  is  also  excited  by  the 
sympathetic  when  a  meal  has  made  a  supply  of  blood  need- 
ful  for  digestion ;  and  the  lungs  which  (because  their  expan- 
sion  has  to  be  effected  partly  by  thoracic  muscles  belonging 
to  the  outer  system  of  organs)  largely  depend  for  their 
movements  on  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  are  nevertheless  also 
excited  by  the  sympathetic  when  the  alimentary  organs  are  at 
work.  And  here,  as  showing  the  tendency  there  is  for  aU 
these  comparatively-constant  vital  processes  to  fall  under  a 
nervous  control  unlike  that  which  direcis  the  ever-varying 
outer  processes,  it  may  be  remarked  that  such  inliuences  as 
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the  cerebro-spinal  System  exerts  on  the  heart  and  lungs 
dififer  greatly  from  its  higher  directive  actions — are  mainly 
reflex  and  unconscious.  Volition  falls  to  modify  the  heart's 
pulsations;  and  though  an  act  of  will  may  temporarily 
increase  or  decrease  respiration,  yet  the  average  respiratory 
movements  are  not  thus  changeable,  but  during  waking  and 
sleeping  are  automatically  determined.  To  whioh 

facts  let  me  add  that  the  broad  contrast  here  illustrated  in  the 
highest  or  vertebrate  type,  is  illustrated  also  in  the  higher 
members  of  the  annulose  type.  Insects,  too,  have  visceral 
nervous  Systems  substantially  distinguished  from  the  nervous 
Systems  which  co-ordinate  outer  actions.  And  thus  we  are 
shown  that  Separation  of  the  two  functionally-contrasted 
regulating  Systems  in  aniraals,  is  a  concomitant  of  greater 
evolution. 

A  parallel  contrast  of  duties  produces  a  parallel  difieren- 
tiation  of  structures  during  the  evolution  of  social  organ- 
isms.  Single  in  low  societies  as  in  low  animals,  the  regu- 
lating System  in  high  societies  as  in  high  animals  beoomes 
divided  into  two  Systems;  which,  though  they  perpetually 
affect  one  another,  carry  on  their  respective  controls  with 
substantial  independence.  Observe  the  like  causes  for  these 
like  effects.  Success  in  conflicts  with  other  socie- 

ties iniplies  quickness,  combination,  and  special  adjustments 
to  ever-varying  circumstances.  Information  of  an  enemy's 
movements  must  be  swif tly  conveyed  ;  forces  must  be  rapidly 
drafted  to  particular  spots;  supplies  fit  in  kinds  and  quan- 
tities  must  be  provided;  military  manoeuvres  must  be 
harmonized ;  and  to  these  ends  there  must  be  a  centralized 
agency  that  is  instantly  obeyed.  Quito  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  structures  carrying  on  sustentation.  Though  the 
actions  of  these  have  to  be  somewhat  varied  upon  occa- 
sion,  especially  to  meet  war-demands,  yet  their  general 
actions  are  compai-atively  uniform.  The  several  kinds  of  food 
raised  have  to  meet  a  consumption  which  changes  within 
moderate  limits  only  ;  for  clothing  the  demands  are  tolerably 

2  M 
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constant^  and  alter  in  their  proportions  not  suddenly  bUt 
slowly;  and  so  with  commodities  of  less  necessary  kinds: 
rapidity,  speciality,  and  «xactness,  do  not  characterize 
the  required  co-ordiiiations.  Hence  a  place  for  auother 
kind  of  regulating  System.  Such  a  System  evolves  as  fast 
as  the  sustaining  System  itself  evolves.  Let  us  note  its 
progreisfs.  In    early   stages    the    occupations    are 

often  such  as  to  prevent  division  between  the  control 
of  defensive  actione  and  the  control  of  sustaining  actions, 
because  the  two  are  closely  allied.  Among  the  Mandans  the 
iamilies  joined  in  hunting,  and  divided  the  spoil  «qually : 
showing  US  that  the  war  with  beasts  carried  on  for  Joint 
benefit,  was  so  nearly  allied  to  the  war  with  men  carried  on 
for  Joint  benefit,  that  both  remained  public  afifairs.  Similarly 
with  the  Comanched»  the  guarding  of  a  tribe's  cattle  is 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  military  guarding; 
and  since  the  Community  of  individual  interests  in  this 
protection  of  cdttle  from  enemies,  is  like  the  Community  of 
interests  in  personal  protection,  unity  in  the  two  kinds  of 
govemment  continues.  Moreover  in  simple  tribes  which 
are  under  rulers  of  any  kinds»  what  authority  exists  is 
unlimited  in  ränge,  and  includes  industrial  actions  as  well 
as  others.  If  there  are  merely  wives  for  slaves,  or  if  there 
is  a  slave-class,  the  dominant  individuals  who  carry  on  outer 
attack  and  defence,  also  direct  in  person  such  labour  as  is 
perfotoied ;  and  where  a  chief  having  considerable  power  has 
arisen,  he  not  only  leads  in  war  but  Orders  the  daily  acti- 
vities  during  peace.  The  Gonds,  the  Bhils,  the  Nagas,  the 
Mishmis,  the  Kalmucks,  and  many  other  simple  tribes,  show 
US  this  identity  of  the  political  and  industrial  governments. 
A  partial  advance,  leading  to  some  distinction,  does  not  sepa- 
rate the  two  in  a  definite  way.  Thus  among  the  Kookies  the 
rajah  Claims  and  regulates  work,  superintends  village  re- 
movals,  and  apportions  the  land  each  family  has  to  clear  on 
a  new  site ;  among  the  Santals  the  head  man  partially  con- 
trols  the  people's  labour ;  and  among  the  Khonds  he  acts  as 
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Chief  merchant.     Polynesia  presents  lü^e  facts.    The  New 
Zealand  chiefs  superintend  agricultui'al  aud  buildiug  Opera- 
tions ;  the  Sandwich  Islanders  have  a  market,  in  which  "  the 
price  is  regulated  by  the  chiefs  f  trade  in  Tonga  also  ''  is 
evidently  under  [the  chiefs]   supervision ;"    and  the  Ka- 
dayan  chiefs  ''  settle  the  price  of  rice.''    So  again  in  Celebes, 
the  days  for  working  in  the  plantations  are  decided  by 
the  political  agency,  and  the  people  go  at  beat  of  gong; 
so  again  in  £ast  Africa,  the  times  of  sowing  and  har- 
vest  depend  on  the  chiefs  will,  and  among  the   Inland 
Negroes  the  **  market  is  arranged  according  to  the  direc- 
tions  of  the  chiefs;"  so  again  in  some  parts  of  Ancient 
America,  as  Sau  Salvador,  where  the  cazique  directed  the 
plantings;  and  so  again  in  some  parts  of  America  at  the 
present  time.    Those  who  trade  with  the  Mundurucüs  ''  have 
first  to  distribute  theirwares  .  .  .  amongst  the  mii  o.*  chiefs/' 
and  then  wait  some  montlis  ''for  i*epayment  in  produce;" 
and  the  Patagoniana  could  not  seil  any  of  their  arms  to 
Wilkes's  party  withoiit  asking  the  chiefs  permission.    In 
other  societies,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  consider- 
ably  developed,  we  find  this  union  of  political  and  industrial 
rule  becoming  modified:  the  agency,  otherwise  the  same, 
is  doubled    Thus  among  the  Sakarran  Dyaks  therc  is  a 
"trading  chief"  in  addition  to  two  principal  chiefs;  among 
the  Dahomans  there  is  a  commercial  chief  in  Whydah ;  and 
there  are  industrial  chiefs  in  Fiji,  where,  in  other  lespects» 
social  oi^nization  is  considerably  advanced.    At  a  1 
stage    the    commercial   chief  passes   into  the  govenix 
officer  exercising  striugent  supervision.    In  Ancient  Ol 
mala  a  State-fimctionary  fixed  the  prices  in  the  marL 
and  in  Mexico,  agents  of  the  State  saw  that  lands  did 
remain  unc  ultivated.    Facts  of  this  kind  introduce  us  to  fc 
stages    passed    through    by   European    societies.      üp    i 
the   lOth  Century  euch  domain  in  France  had  its  bond, 
or  only  partially-free,  workmen  and  t^  ^'^lected  by 

the  seigneur  and  paid  in  meals  an 
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llth  and  14th  centuries  the  feudal  superiors,  ecclesiastical 
or  lay,  regulated  production  and  distribution  to  such 
extent  that  industrial  and  commercial  licences  had  to  be  pur- 
chased  from  them ;  in  the  subsequent  monarchical  stage,  it 
was  a  legal  maxira  that  "  the  right  to  labour  is  a  royal  right, 
which  the  prince  may  seil  and  subjeets  can  buy ;"  and 
onwards  to  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  the  country 
swarmed  with  ofiBcials  who  authorized  occupations,  dietated 
processes,  exaniined  -products:  since  which  tinies  State- 
control  has  gi'eatly  ^diminished,  and  the  adjustments  of 
inJustry  to  the  nation's  needs  have  been  otherwise 
effected.  Still  better  does  our  own  history  show  us  this 
progressive  dififerentiation.  In  the  Old  English  period  the 
Leads  of  guilds  were  identical  with  the  local  political  heads 
— ealdormen,  wick-,  port-,  or  burgh-reeves ;  and  the  guild 
was  itself  in  part  a  political  body.  Purchases  and  bargains 
had  to  be  made  in  presence  of  officials.  Agricultural  and 
manufacturing  processes  were  prescribed  by  law.  Dictations 
of  kindred  kinds,  though  decreasing,  continued  to  late  times. 
Down  to  the  16th  Century  there  wöre  raetropolitan  and  local 
Councils,  politically  authorized,  which  determined  prices, 
iixed  wages,  etc.  But  during  subsequent  generations, 
restrictions  and  bounties  disappeared;  usury  laws  were 
abolished  ;  libertv  of  commercial  combination  increased. 

And  now  if,  with  those  early  stages  in  which  the  rudi- 
mentary  industrial  Organization  is  ruled  by  the  chief,  and 
with  those  intermediate  stages  in  which,  as  it  develops,  it 
gets  a  pavtially-separate  political  control,  we  contrast  a  late 
stage  like  our  own,  characterized  by  an  industrial  Organiza- 
tion which  has  become  predominant,  we  find  that  this  has 
evolved  for  itself  a  substantially-independent  control.  There 
is  now  no  fixing  of  prices  by  the  State ;  nor  is  there  prescribing 
of  methods.  Subject  to  but  sUght  hindrances  from  a  few 
licences,  Citizens  adopt  what  occupations  they  please;  buy 
and  seil  where  they  please.  The  amounts  grown  and  manu- 
factured,  imported  and  exported,  are  unregulated  by  laws; 
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improvements  are  not  eiiforced  nor  bad  procc3ses  Icgisla- 
tively  interdicted ;  but  men,  cairj'ing  on  their  busiuesses 
as  they  think  beat,  are  simply  required  by  law  to 
fnlfil  their  contracts  and  commaaded  not  to  aggrGSS  lipon 
their  neighbours.  Under  what  syatem,  tben,  are  their 
industrial  activities  odjusted  to  the  requireinents  ?  tTnder 
an  intemuncial  system  through  which  the  varioiia  indus- 
trial structures  receive  from  one  another  sfimuli  er  checks 
cansed  by  risea  or  falls  in  the  conaumptions  of  their  re- 
spective  producta;  and  through  which  they  jointly  receivo 
-«  stimulna  whea  there  is  suddenly  an  extra  consumption  for 
war  -  purposes.  Markets  in  the  chief  towns,.  where  bar- 
gaining  settles  the  prices  of  grain  and  cattle,  of  cottons 
and  woollens,  of  metals  and  coal,  show  dealeis  the  vorying 
relationa  of  supply  and  demand ;  and  the  repoTls  of  their 
tranaactions,  diffused  by  the  preas»  prompt  each  locality 
to  increaee  or  decrease  of  ita  special  functiom  Moreover, 
while  the  aeveral  diatricta  have  their  activities  thns  partially 
regulated  by  their  local  centres  of  busineaa,  the  metropoHs, 
where  all  tliese  districta  are  represent^d  by  houaes  and 
ngencies,  haa  ita  central  markets  and  its  exchange,  in  which 
ia  eifected  such  an  avert^ng  of  the  demands  of  all 
kinda,  present  aod  fntore,  aa  keepa  a  due  balance  among  the 
activities  of  the  several  iudustries. 
arisen,  in  addition  to  the  politi' 
industrial  rcgulatiiig  syatem  wliii  ' 
ing  function  independeiitlj'— «  .  , 
ganglia. 

As    above   hintod,   a    t)iii  I    tvi. 
distinguishable  fi>iiii  Ihr  i.  Ii     ■ 
the  prompt  niiji'-"'  ■■■■' 
required  con»uiii:i'  i    hm  '.   . 
places  wheie  neu 
viduul  bodjT  «r 
great  octlOBi 


Thut  i 


■,  there  has 
System,  an 
-  to-ordinat- 
nt  connecleJ 
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tlie  distributing  currents,  its  enhanced  action  woulJ  soou 
flag.  That  it  may  continue  responding  to  the  increased 
demand,  there  must  be  an  extra  influx  of  the  materials  used 
in  its  actions— dt  must  have  credit  in  advance  of  function 
discharged.  In  the  individual  organism  this  end 

is  achieved  by  the  vaso-motor  nervous  System.  The  fibres 
of  this  ramify  everywhere  along  with  the  arteriös,  which  they 
enlarge  or  contfact  in  conformity  with  Stimuli  sent  along 
them.  The  general  law,  as  discovered  by  Ludwig  and 
Lovin,  is  that  when  by  the  nerves  of  Sensation  there  is  sent 
inwards  that  impression  which  accompanies  the  activity  of 
a  part,  there  is  reflected  back  to  the  part,  along  its  vaso- 
motor  nerves,  an  influence  by  which  its  minute  arteriös  are 
suddenly  dilated ;  and  at  the  same  time,  thiough  the  vaso- 
motor  nerves  going  to  all  inactive  parts,  there  is  sent  an 
influence  which  slightly  constricts  the  arteriös  supplying 
them:  thus  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  where  it  is  not 
wantcd,  that  the  flow  may  be  increased  where  it  is 
wanted.  In  the  sociad  organism,  or  rather  in  such 

a  developed  social  organism  as  our  own  in  modern  times, 
this  kind  of  regulation  is  effected  by  the  System  of  banks  and 
associated  financial  bodies  which  lend  out  capital.  When  a 
local  industry,  called  into  unusual  activity  by  increased 
consumption  of  its  products,  makes  demands  first  of  all  on 
local  banks,  these,  in  response  to  the  impressions  caused  by 
the  rising  activity  conspicuous  around  them,  open  more 
freely  those  Channels  for  capital  which  they  command ;  and 
presently,  with  further  rise  of  prosperity,  the  impression 
propagated  to  the  financial  centres  in  London  produces  an 
extension  of  the  local  credit,  so  that  there  takes  place  a 
dilatation  of  the  in-flowing  streams  of  men  and  conmioditiea 
Wliile,  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  local  need  for  capital« 
various  Industries  elsewhere,  not  thus  excited,.and  theieftirB 
not  able  to  offer  such  good  interest,  get  diminished  mifplks: 
sorae  constriction  of  the  circulation  through  them 
place.  This  third  regulating  System,  obBerv% 
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motor  in  tbe  one  casa  and  monetary  in  tbe  other,  is  Bub- 
stanti&lly  independont.  EvJdence  exiBts  that  there  are  local 
Taao-motor  centres  possesaiug  local  control,  as  there  are 
local  monetary  centres ;  and  though  there  seems  to  be  in 
each  case  a  chief  centre,  difficult  to  distinguish  amid  the 
other  regulating  structures  with  wbich  it  is  entangled,  yei 
it  is  functionally  separate.  Though  it  may  be  bouud  np 
vith  the  chief  regulating  system  by  which  outer  actions 
are  controlled,  it  ia  not  subjeofc  to  that  System.  Volition 
in  the  one  case  cannot  alter  these  local  supplies  of  blood; 
und  legislation  in  the  other,  ceasii^  to  perturb  as  ib 
ODce  did  the  movement»  of  capital,  dow  leaves  it  almost 
entirely  alone:  even  the  State,  with  the  structures  ander 
ita  direct  control,  standing  to  the  ßnancial  corporations  in 
the  Position  of  a  customer,  jost  as  the  brain  and  limbs  do  to 
the  vaso-motor  centres.  Nor  does  this  niler  of  the  circula- 
tion  form  part  of  that  second  regulating  aystem  which 
coQtroIs  the  orgons  canying  qq  sustentatioD,  individual  or 
aociaL  The  viscera  get  blood  only  by  permission  of  these 
iierve*cetLtres  commandiDg  their  arteries,  and  if  the  outer 
oigans  are  greatly  exerted,  the  supply  is  shut  ofT  from  the 
inner  Organa;  and  similarly  tbe  induetrial  System,  with  that 
oentraliied  apparatus  which  balancea  its  actions,  cannot  of 
itaelf  draft  oapital  here  oi;  there,  but  does  this  indirectly  only 
through  the  impressions  yielded  by  it  to  Lonibard-street 

indenc«  of  parts, 

they  evolve,  necea- 

Co-opera- 

1068  by 

Jdjuflted, 

11  ving 
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Hence  the  first  regulating  centre,  individual  and  social, 
is  initiated  as  a  means  to  this  co-operation ;  aiid  its  develop- 
ment  progresses  with  the  activity  bf  this  co-operation.  As 
Compound  aggregates  are  formed  by  Integration  of  simple 
ones,  there  arise  in  either  case  snpreme  regulating  centres 
and  subordinate  ones;  and  the  supreme  centres  begin  to 
enlarge  and  complicate.  While  doubly-compound  and  trebly- 
compound  aggregates  show  us  further  developments  in  com- 
plication  and  Subordination,  they  show  us,  also,  better  inter- 
nuncial  appliances,  ending  in  those  which  convey  instant 
Information  and  instant  command. 

To  this  Chief  regulating  System,  Controlling  the  organs 
which  carry  on  outer  actions,  there  is,  in  either  case,  added 
during  the  progress  of  evolution,  a  regulating  System  for  the 
inner  organs  canying  on  sustentation ;  and  this  gradually 
cstablishes  itself  as  independent.  Katuradly  it  conies  later 
than  the  other.  Complete  utilization  of  materials  for  sus- 
tentation being  less  urgent,  and  implying  co-ordination 
relatively  simple,  has  its  Controlling  appliances  less  rapidly 
developed  than  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  catching 
of  prey  and  the  defence  against  enemies. 

And  then  the  third  or  distributing  System,  which,  though 
necessarily  arising  after  the  others,  is  indispensable  to  the 
considerable  development  of  them,  evcntually  gets  a  regu- 
lating apparatus  peculiar  to  itself. 


CIIAPrEB  X. 

SOCIAL  TTPES  AXD  GOXSTTTTTIOXSL 

§  256.  A  GLAXCE  at  ihe  respective  anieoedems  of  ir.aivi- 
dual  oi^ganisms  and  social  oi^msms,  shows  \i'hy  the  last 
admit  of  no  such  definite  Classification  as  the  first.  Thi\Mii:h 
a  tboosand  generations  a  species  of  plant  or  animal  k*ad$ 
sabstantially  the  same  kind  of  life ;  and  itcs^  succoi^ve 
members  inheiit  the  acquired  adaptations.  W*lion  changod 
oouditions  cause  diveigences  of  forms  once  alike,  the  acou- 
mulating  difierences  aiising  in  descendants  only  suj^MÜcially 
disguise  the  original  identity — do  not  pivvent  the  gixMiping 
of  the  several  species  into  a  genus ;  nor  do  vrider  divor» 
gences  that  began  earlier,  prevent  the  grouping  of  gonora 
into  Orders  and  Orders  into  classes.  It  is  othonviso  with 
societies.  Uordes  of  primitive  men,  dividing  and  sul>- 
di\iding,  do,  indeed,  show  us  successious  of  sniall  $ixnal 
aggregates  leading  like  lives,  inheriting  such  low  struoturt^ 
as  had  resulted,  and  repeating  those  struetures.  But  hi^hor 
social  aggregates  propagate  their  respective  typos  in  nnioh 
less  decided  ways.  Though  colonies  tend  to  grow  liko  thoir 
parent-societies,  yet  tlie  parent-societies  are  so  com)>aratiYoIy 
plastic,  and  the  iniluences  of  new  Imhitats  on  tho  dorivinl 
societies  are  so  great,  that  divei^noes  of  struetun»  nri> 
inevitable.  In  the  absence  of  definite  organixntion:«  ostah- 
lished  during  the  similar  lives  of  many  societies  dosoondiiig 
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one  from  another,  there  cannot  be  tlie  precise  distinctions 
implied  by  complete  Classification. 

Two  cardiual  kinds  of  differences  tliere  are,  liowever,  of 
which  we  raay  avail  ourselves  for  grouping  societies  in  a 
natural  manner.  Primarily  we  may  arrango  them  accord- 
ing  to  their  degrees  of  composition,  as  simple,  Compound, 
doubly-compound,  trebly-compound ;  and  secondarily,  though 
in  a  less  specific  way,  we  may  divide  them  into  the  pre- 
dominantly  militant  and  the  predominantly  industrial — 
those  in  which  the  Organization  for  oifence  and  defence  is 
most  largely  developed,  and  those  in  which  the  sustaining 
Organization  is  most  largely  developed. 

§  237.  We  have  seen  that  social  evolution  begins  with 
small  smiple  aggregates ;  that  it  progresses  by  the  clustering 
of  these  into  larger  aggregates ;  and  that  afber  being  Consoli- 
dated, such  Clusters  are  united  with  others  like  themselves 
into  still  larger  aggregates.  Our  Classification,  then,  must 
begin  with  societies  of  the  first  or  simplest  order. 

We  cannot  in  all  cases  say  with  precision  what  constitut^a 
a  simple  society ;  for,  in  common  with  products  of  evolution 
generally,  societies  preseut  transitional  stages  which  negative 
Sharp  divisions.  As  the  multiplying  members  of  a  group 
spread  and  diverge  gradually,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deeide 
when  the  groups  into  which  they  fall  become  distinct  Here, 
inhabiting  a  barren  region,  the  descendants  of  common 
ancestors  have  to  divide  while  yet  the  constituent  families. 
are  near  akin ;  and  there,  in  a  more  fertile  region,  the  group 
may  hold  togetber  uutil  Clusters  of  families  remotely  akin 
are  formed :  Clusters  which,  difiusing  slowly,  are  held  by  a 
common  bond  that  slowly  weakens.  By  and  by  comes  the 
complicatioa  ariung  from  the  presence  of  slaves  not  of  the 
same  ancestry,  or  of  an  ancestry  but  distantly  allied;  and 
these,  though  they  may  not  be  political  units,  must  be  recog- 
nized  as  units  sociologically  considered.  Then  there  is  the 
kindred  complication  arising  where  w  invading  trlbci  be- 
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eosnea  a  dominant  claäs.  Oar  only  cr^nise  is  to  i^iri  £:s 
a  simple  sociecv,  one  which  fonns  a  single  workizi^  vb-:!e 
irasabjeeted  to  anj  other,  and  of  which  the  paits  oo-v-pnate« 
with  or  without  a  regalacing  centre,  for  cenain  pcblic 
endai  Here  ia  a  table,  presenting  with  as  mnch  deänix^ness 
as  may  be,  the  chief  divisioos  and  sub-divisions  of  such 
simple  sodeties. 


f  Hsi 


IWood-Teddblti,  Boifamen,  Chepic^  And  £s»c&cjtt 
ofXepftL 

1 

,  Semi-mitled  : — moit  Eiquimanx. 

I  Seta^  :—ÄnIjam^    Lud   Djaks   of  Tpper   S««v«k 


M 


CB 

a 


f 


Scmmdie  .'—(Iniiiliiif )  tooM  Anftzvlkm,  T; 


\JSeitlei  i—woBMt  Uftopif  of  tbe  opper  Bio  Xcgro. 


'Nommdle: — (bimtiiig)   Andammeie,  Abipones,    Snekef. 


v«A«-«  .««%     ocOT»-«rucc»  .^ — waie  Emuimüt,  Chinooks,  ChippevrM 


BMUdf-Omma^   tribea^    MandAiii,    Coroados,     Kew 
OidaeA    peoplo»    Tumeie,    Vateuii,  lijai^i,  Todaa» 


Stabti 


8ewti'»ettl£d  i^^^omt    Caribf,    Patagoiüaiii,    'Stw    Cilc* 
\8eMid  r^QwuuoB,  PaebliM. 


On    contcmplating    these    undyüized     societies   w] 
though  alike  as  being  nncompounded,  differ  in  their 
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and  structures,  certain  generallj-associated  traits  niay  be 
noted.  Of  the  groups  without  political  Organization,  or 
witli  but  vague  traces  of  it,  the  lowest  are  tbose  small 
\vandering  ones  which  live  on  the  wild  food  sparsely  distri- 
buted  in  foreats,  over  barren  tracta,  or  along  sea-shores. 
Where  small  simple  societiea  remain  without  chiefs  though 
settied,  it  is  where  circumstances  allow  them  to  be  habitually 
peacefuL  Glaucing  down  the  table  we  find  reason  for  infer- 
ring  that  the  cbanges  from  the  hunting  life  to  the  pastoral, 
and  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural,  favour  increase  of 
Population,  the  development  of  political  Organization,  of 
industrial  Organization,  and  of  the  arte  ;  though  these  causes 
do  not  of  themuelves  produce  these  tesults. 


fNoraadie: — (pcutoral)  loni 
<  BmU-ittOed  :—Tanaci«, 


Bedouina, 


Semiietlled .'—Ottjiii,  Beluahia,  Rookiei,  Bhilg,  Congo- 

people   (puaing  into  doubly   Compound),   TeutoDi 
twfore  Gth  centui;. 

Setlied  :—C}üvpBwu  (in  put  timea),  Crecti,  Kim- 
drucuB,  Tiipia,  Ehonds,  ■ome  New  Quinea  people, 
Sumatnos,  Makgai j  (tili  reoentlj),  Cout  Negroes, 
IdUiuI  Negror»,  Kime  A' — ---- -  "  -  «  . 
Einffdoma  o[  the  Heptar 
FieN  of  lOth  OMtttuj. 
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The  second  table,  given  on  the  precoding  page,  contains 
societies  which  have  passed  to  a  sliglit  extent,  or  consider- 
ably,  or  wholly,  into  a  State  in  which  the  simple  groups  have 
their  respective  Chiefs  imder  a  supreme  chief.  The  stability  or 
instability  alleged  of  the  headship  in  these  cases,  refers  to  the 
headship  of  the  composite  groiip,  and  not  to  the  headships  of 
the  compouent  groups.  As  might  be  expected,  stability  of  this 
Compound  headship  becomes  more  marked  as  the  original 
unsettled  State  passes  into  the  completely  settled  state :  the 
nomadic  life  obviously  making  it  difficult  to  keep  the  heads 
of  groups  subordinate  to  a  geueral  head.  Though  not  in  all 
cases  accompanied  by  considerable  Organization,  this  coales- 
cence  evidently  conduces  to  oi'ganization.  The  completely- 
settled  Compound  societies  are  mostly  characterized  by  divi- 
sion  into  ranks,  four,  five,  or  six,  clearly  marked  off;  by 
established  ecclesiastical  arrangements ;  by  industrial  struc- 
tures  that  show  advancing  division  of  labour,  general  and 
local ;  by  buildings  of  some  permanence  clustered  into  places 
of  some  size ;  and  by  improved  appliances  of  life  generally. 

In  the  succeeding  table  are  placed  societies  formed  by 
the  re-compounding  of  these  Compound  groups,  or  in  wliich 
many  govemments  of  the  types  tabulated  above  have  become 
subject  to  a  still  higher  govemment.  The  first  notable  fact 
is  that  these  doubly-compound  societies  are  all  completely 
settled.  Along  with  their  greater  integration  we  see  in 
memy  cases,  though  not  uniformly,  a  more  elaborate  and 
stringent  political  Organization.  Where  complete  stability 
of  political  headship  over  these  doubly-compound  societies 
has  been  established,  there  is  mostly,  too,  a  developed 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  While  becoming  more  complex  by 
division  of  labour,  the  industrial  Organization  has  in  many 
eases  assumed  a  caste  structure.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
OOBtom  has  passed  into  positive  law;  and  religious  obser- 
^nmoea  have  grown  definite,  rigid,  and  complex.  Towns  and 
'"  *  have  beoome  general;  and  considerable  progres^^  in 
i-  and  the  arts  has  taken  place. 
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'Semi^ettled .' — 

Settled: — ^TahitianB,  Tonganii  'Jayans  (oooasionallj), 
FijianB  (sinoe  fireHmns),  MalagMj  (in  reoent 
timeB)i  Athenian  Confederaoy,  Spartan  Confede* 
raoy,  Teutonio  Kingdoms  from  6th  to  9th  een- 
tories,  Greater  Fiefa  in  Fxanoe  of  the  18th 
Century« 


rSemi^UUd.^ 


Stabl« 

HXADBBIP.  ' 


SeHled: — ^Iroqaois,  Arancaniana,  Sandwich  lalandera 
(iinoe  Gook*a  time),  Andent  Vera  Pas  and  B^ta 
peoplea,  G-uatemaUna,  Anoient  Peniviana,  Wah- 
h^beea  (Arab),  Om&n  (Arab),  Ancient  figyptian 
Kingdom,  England  after  the  lOth  Century. 


There  remain  to  be  added  the  great  civilized  nations 
which  need  no  tabular  form,  since  they  mostly  fall  under 
one  head — trebly  Compound.  Ancient  Mexico,  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  the  Egyptian  Empire,  the  Boman  Empire,  Great 
Britain,  Erance,  Grermany,  Italy,  Eussia,  may  severally  be 
regarded  as  having  reached  this  stage  of  composition,  or 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  a  still  higher  stage.  Only  in  respect 
of  the  stabilities  of  their  govemments  may  they  possibly 
require  classing  apart — not  their  political  stabilities  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  their  stabilities  in  the  sense  of  con- 
tinuing  to  be  the  supreme  ccntres  of  these  great  aggregates. 
So  defining  this  trait,  the  ancient  trebly-compound  societies 
have  mostly  to  be  classed  as  unstable ;  and  of  the  modern, 
the  Eängdom  of  Italy  and  the  German  Empire  have  to  be 
tested  by  time. 

As  already  indicated,  this  Classification  must  not  be  taken 
as  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  In  some  cases 
the  data  fumished  by  travellers  and  others  aie  inadequate ; 
in  some  cases  their  accounts  aie  conflictmg;  in  bqoio 
cases  the  composition  is  so  f ar  transitional  tfaaft  ik.is  Wf^ 
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cult  to  say  under  which  of  two  heads  it  should  come.  Here 
the  gens  or  the  phratry  may  be  distinguished  as  a  local 
Community ;  and  here  these  groups  of  near  or  remote  kins- 
men  are  so  mingled  with  other  such  groups  as  practically  to 
form  parts  of  one  Community.  Evidently  the  like  combina- 
tion  of  several  such  commimities,  passing  through  stages  of 
increasing  cohesion,  leaves  it  sometimes  doubtful  whether 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  many  or  as  one.  And  when,  as 
Vfith  the  larger  social  aggregates,  there  have  been  successive 
conquests»  resulting  unions,  subsequent  dissolutions,  and  re- 
unions  otherwise  composed,  the  original  lines  of  structure 
become  so  confused  or  lost  that  it  is  difficult  to  dass  the 
ultimate  product. 

But  there  emerge  certain  generalizations  which  we  may 
safely  accept      The  stages  of  compounding    and    re-com- 
pounding  have  to  be  passed  through  iu  succession.     No 
tribe  becomes  a  nation  by  simple  gi*owth ;  and  no  great  So- 
ciety is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  smaUest  societies. 
Above  the  simple  group  the  fii*st  stage  is  a  Compound  group 
inconsiderable  in  size.     The  mutual  dependence  of    parts 
which  constitutes  it  a  working  whole,  cannot  exist  without 
some  development  of  lines  of  intercourse  and  appliances  for 
combined  action ;  and  this  must  be  achieved  over  a  narrow 
aiea  before  it  can  be  achieved  over  a  wide  one.    When  a 
Compound  society  has  been  Consolidated  by  the  co-operation 
of  its  component  groups  in  war  under  a  Single  head — when 
it  has    simultaneously   differentiated   somewhat    its   social 
ranks  and  industries,  and  proportionately  developed  its  arts, 
which  all  of  them  conduce  in  some  way  to  better  co-opera- 
tion,   the  Compound  society  becomes  practically  a    siugle 
one.      Other    societies    of   the    same    order,    each    having 
similarly  reached  a  stage  of  Organization  alike  required  and 
made  possible  by  this  co-ordination  of  actions  throughout 
a  larger  mass,  now  form  bodies  from  which,  by  conquest 
or  by  federation  in  war,  may  be  formed  societies  of  the 
•doubly-compiound  type.      The    consolidation    of  these  has 
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agaiu  an  accompanying  advance  of  Organization  distinctive 
of  it — an  Organization  for  which  it  affords  the  ecope  and 
which  makes  it  practicable — an  Organization  having  a  higher 
complexity  in  its  regulative,  distributive,  and  iudustrial 
Systems.  Änd  at  later  stages,  by  kindred  steps,  ariae  still 
larger  aggregates  having  still  more  complex  structures. 
In  Ulis  Order  has  soci.il  evotution  gone  on,  and  only  in  thia 
ordctr  does  it  appear  to  be  possible,  Whatever  imperfec- 
tioQ3  and  incongmities  the  above  Classification  haa,  do  not 
liide  these  general  facta — that  there  are  societies  of  these 
difierfint  grades  of  composition ;  that  tiiose  of  the  same 
grade  have  general  resemblances  in  tbeir  structures;  and 
tliat  they  ariae  in  the  order  shown. 

5  258.  We  pass  now  to  the  Classification  based  on  unlike- 
nesses  between  the  kinda  of  social  activity  which  predomi- 
nate,  and  on  the  resulting  unlikeneases  of  Organization.  The 
two  social  types  thus  essentially  contrasted  aro  tbo  militant 
and  the  induatrial. 

It  is  doubtlesa  true  that  no  definite  Separation  of 
these  can  be  made.  Excluding  a  few  simple  groups  such 
aa  the  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  places  where  they  are  safe 
from  Invasion,  all  societies,  aiinple  and  Compound,  are  occa- 
aionally  or  habitually  in  antagonism  with  other  societies ; 
and,  as  we  have  aeen,  tend  to  evolve  atructurea  for  carrying 
on  offensive  and  defensive  actions.  At  the  same  time  eus- 
tentation  is  neceasary ;  and  there  is  alwaya  an  Organization, 
slight  or  decided,  for  achieving  it.  But  while  tha 
two  Systems  in  social  oi:ganisms,  as  in  individual  oigan- 
isnis,  co-exiat  in  all  but  the  rudimentary  forma,  they  vaiy 
immenaely  in  the  ratioa  they  bear  to  one  aootboE.  In  some 
casea  tlii;  structures  carrying  on  exteraal  actions  are  lai'gely 
developcJ ;  the  austaining  System  exists  soluly  for  tlie.ir 
benefit;  nud  the  activitiea  are  militant.  In  nther  cases 
there  is  prodominance  of  the  structures  carrying  on  coa- 
tentation;  oßenaive  nnd  defenaive  structun^a  are  nmin- 
taiued  nnly  to  pi-otcct  thcro;  aud  tba  activitiea  u«  iudiw- 
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trial.  At  the  one  extreme  we  have  those  warlike  tribes 
which,  subsisting  mainly  by  the  chase,  make  the  appliances 
for  dealing  with  enemies  serve-  also  for  procuring  food, 
and  have  sustaining  systema^  represented  only  by  their 
women»  who  are  their  slave-classes ;  while,  at  the  other 
extreme  we  have  the  type,  as  yet  only  partially  evolved, 
in  which  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
organizations  form  the  chief  pait  of  the  society,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  extemal  enemieS|.  the  appliances  for  oifence  and 
defence  are  either  midimentary  or  absent  Transitional  as 
are  nearly  all  the  societies-we  have  to  study,  we  may  yet 
clearly  distinguish:  the  constitutional  traits  of  these  opposite 
types,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the  outer  and  inner 
Systems  respectively- 

Having  glanced  at  the  two  thus  placed  in  oontrast,  it  will 
be  most  convenient  tocontemplate  each.by  itselt 

§  259.  As  before  pointed  out,  the  militant  type*  is  one 
in  which  the  army  is  the  nation  mobilized  while-  the^  nation 
is  the  quiescent  army,  and  which,  therefore,  acquires  a 
structure  common,  to  army  and  nation.  We  shall  most 
clearly  understand  its  nature  by  observing  in  detail  this 
parallelism  between  the-military  Organization  and.  the. social 
Organization  at  lai^ 

Already  we  have  had  ample  proof  that  centralizedi  eontrol 
is  the  primary  trait  acquired  by  every  body  of  fighting 
men,  be  it  horde  of  savages,.  band  of  brigands^  or  mass  of 
soldiers.  And  this  oeutralized  eontrol,  necessitated  during 
war»  characterizes  the  goveinment  dunng  peace.  Amoug 
ihe  uncivilized  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  military 
Chief  to  become  alsd  the  political  head  (the  medicine  man 
being  bis  only  eompetitor);  and  in  a  eonquering  race  of 
Bavagea  his  political  headship  becomes  fixed.  In  semi- 
dvilized  sodeties  the  eonquering  Commander  and  the  despotic 
^  'ng  are  the  same ;  and  they  remain  the  same  in  civilized 
dies  down  to  late  times.    The  connexion  is  well  shown 
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where  in  the  same  race,  along  with  a  contrast  between  thd 
habitual  activities  we  find  contrasted  forms  of  govemment. 
Thus  the  powers  of  the  patriarchal  Chiefs  of  Kafi&r  tribes  are 
not  great;  but  the  Zulus»  who  have  become  a  conqueiing 
division  of  the  Ka£Brs,  are  under  an  absolute  monarch.  Of 
advanced  savages  the  Fijians  may  be  named  as  well  showing 
this  relation  between  habitual  war  and  despotic  rule :  the  per- 
sons  and  property  of  subjects  are  entirely  at  the  king's  or 
Chiefs  disposaL  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  same  in  the 
warlike  African  states,  Dahomey  and  Ashantee.  The  ancient 
Mexicans,  again,  whose  highest  profession  was  that  of  arms, 
and  whose  eligible  prince  became  king  only  by  feats  in  war; 
had  an  autoeratic  government,  which,  according  to  Clavigero, 
became  more  stringent  as  the  territory  was  enlarged 
by  conquest.  Similarly,  the  unmitigated  despotism 
under  whioh  the  Peruvians  lived,  had  been  established 
during  the  spread  of  the  Ynca  conquests.  And  that  race 
is  not  the  cause,  we  are  shown  by  this  recurrence  in  an- 
cient America  of  a  xelation  so  familiär  in  ancient  states 
of  the   Old  World.  The  absoluteness  of  a  com- 

mander-in-chief  goes  along  with  absolute  control  exercised 
by  his  generals  over  their  subordinates,  and  by  their  sub- 
ordinates  over  the  men  under  them :  all  are  slaves  to  those 
above  and  despots  to  those  below.  This  structure  repeats 
itself  in  the  accompanying  social  arrangements.  There  are 
precise  gradations  of  rank  in  the  Community  and  complete 
Submission  of  each  rank  to  the  ranks  above  it.  We  see 
this  in  the  society  already  instanced  as  showing  among 
advanced  savages  the  development  of  the  militant  type. 
In  Fiji  six  classes  are  enumerated,  from  king  down  to  slaves, 
as  sharply  marked  oS.  Similarly  in  Madagascar,  where 
despotism  has  been  in  late  times  established  by  war,  there 
are  several  grades  and  castes.  Among  the  Dahomans, 
given  in  so  great  a  degree  to  bloodshed  of  all  kinds, 
"the  army,  or,  what  is  nearly  synonymous,  the  nation," 
says  Biirton»  ''is  divided,  both  male  and  female,  into  two 
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wings ; "  and  then,  of  the  various  ranks  enumerated,  all  are 
characterized  as  legally  slaves  of  the  king.  In  Ashantee, 
too,  wbere  bis  officers  are  required  to  die  when  the  king 
dies,  we  have  a  kindred  condition.  Of  old,  among  the  ag- 
gressive Persians,  grades  were  strongly  marked.  So  was  it  in 
warlike  ancient  Mexico:  besides  three  classes  of  nobility, 
and  besides  the  mercantile  classes,  there  were  three  agricul- 
tural  classes  down  to  the  serfs — all  in  precise  Subordination. 
In  Peru,  also,  below  the  Ynca  there  were  grades  of  nobility 
— ^lords  over  lords.  Moreover,  in  each  town  the  inhabi- 
tants  were  registered  in  decades  under  a  decurion,  five 
of  these  under  a  superior,  two  such  under  a  higher  one, 
five  of  these  centurions  under  a  head,  two  of  these 
heads  under  one  who  thus  ruled  a  thousand  men,  and 
for  every  ten  thousand  there  was  a  govemor  of  Ynca  race : 
the  political  rule  being  thus  completely  regimental. 
Till  lately,  another  Illustration  was  f urnished  by  Japan.  That 
there  were  kindred,  if  less  elaborate,  structures  in  ancient 
militant  states  of  the  Old  World,  scarcely  needs  saying; 
and  that  Uke  structures  were  repeated  in  mediseval  times, 
when  a  large  nation  like  France  had  under  the  monarch 
several  grades  of  feudal  lords,  vassals  to  those  above  and* 
suzerains  to  those  below,  with  serfs  under  the  lowest,  again 
shows  US  that  everywhere  the  militant  type  lias  sharply- 
marked  social  gradations  as  it  has  sharply-marked  military 
gradations.  Along  with  this  natural  governmenc 

there  goes  a  like  form  of  supernatural  government  I  do 
not  meau  merely  that  in  the  ideal  other-worlds  of  mili- 
tant societies,  the  ranks  and  powei^s  are  conceived  as  like 
those  of  the  real  world  around,  though  this  also  is  to  be 
noted ;  but  I  refer  to  the  militant  character  of  the  religion. 
Ever  in  antagonism  with  other  societies,  the  lifo  is  a  lifo  of 
enmity  and  the  religion  a  religion  of  enmity.  The  duty  of 
blood-revenge,  most  sacred  of  all  with  the  savage,  continues 
to  be  the  dominant  duty  as  the  militant  type  of  society 
evolves.    The  chief,  baulked  of  bis  vengeance,  dies  enjoining 
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liis  successors  to  avenge  him ;  bis  ghost  is  propitiated  hy 
fulfilling  his  commands ;  the  slayiog  of  bis  enemies  becomes 
the  highest  action ;  trophies  are  brought  to  hia  grave  in 
token  of  fulülmeDt;  and,  as  tradition  grows,  he  becomes  the 
god  woTsbipped  witb  bloodj  sacrificeB.  Everywbere  we 
find  evidence.  The  Fijians  offer  the  bodies  of  tbeir  victims 
ki]led  in  war  to  the  war-god  before  cnoking  them.  Id 
Dahomey,  where  the  militant  type  ia  eo  far  developed  that 
weinen  are  wairiora,  men  are  almost  daily  BacriGced  by  the 
monarcb  to  pleaae  his  dead  father ;  and  the  ghosts  of  old 
kings  are  iavoked  for  aid  in  war  by  Wood  aprinkled  on  tbeir 
tombs.  The  war-god  of  the  Mexicaos  (originally  a  con- 
querer),  the  most  tevered  of  tbeir  gods,  bad  his  idot  fed  with 
human  Qesh :  wars  being  nndertaken  to  supply  him  with 
victima.  And  eimilarly  in  Peru,  whero  there  were  babitual 
humaa  sacrifices,  men  taken  captive  were  immolated  to  the 
father  of  tlie  Yncas,  the  Sun.  How  militant  societiea  of  old 
iu  the  East  similarly  evolved  deities  who  were  similarly 
propitiated  by  bloody  rites,  needs  merely  indicating.  Habit- 
ually  tbeir  mythologies  represent  gods  as  couquerora; 
hahitually  tbeir  gods  are  nanied  "  the  Btrong  one,"  "  the 
destroyer,"  "  the  avenger,"  "  god  of  battles,"  "  lord  of  bosts," 
"man  of  war,"  and  ao  forth.  As  we  read  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  wars  were  commenced  by  tlieir  alleged  will; 
and,  as  we  read  elsewbere,  peoples  were  massacred  wholesale 
in  professed  obedience  to  them.  How  its  theological  govern- 
ment,  like  ita  political  govemment,  is  essentially  military, 
we  see  even  in  lat«  and  qoalified  torms  of  the  militant  type; 
for  down  to  the  present  time  abaolute  Subordination,  like 
that  of  soldier  to  Commander,  is  the  snpreme  virtne,  and 
disobedience  the  crime  for  wMoh  Genial  tortuie  ia  thieat- 
ciied.  Similarly  with  the  accompanying  eccleaiaa- 

ticiil  Organization.  Geiieraüy  where  the  militant  type  is 
biglily  developed,  the  political  head  and  the  ecclesiastical  head 
aie  identical — the  kinp,  chief  descendant  of  his  aucestor  who 
haa  becouie  a  god,  is  also  chief  propittalor  of  Iiim.     It  v 
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80  in  ancient  Peru ;  and  in  Acolhuacan  (Mexico)  the 
high-priest  was  the  kint^'s  second  son.  The  Egyptian 
wall-paintings  show  us  kings  performing  sacrifices;  as  do 
also  the  Assyrian.  Babylonian  records  harmonize  with 
Hebrew  traditions  in  telling  us  of  priest-kings.  In  Lydia 
it  was  the  same :  Croesus  was  king  and  priest.  In  Sparta, 
too,  the  kings,  while  military  Chiefs,  were  also  high  priests ; 
and  a  trace  of  the  like  original  relation  existed  in  Borne. 
A  System  of  Subordination  essentially  akin  to  the  mili- 
tary, has  habitually  characterized  the  accompanying  priest- 
hoods.  The  Fijians  have  an  hereditary  priesthood  form- 
ing  a  hierarchy.  In  Tahiti,  where  the  high-priest  was  often 
royal,  there  were  grades  of  hereditary  priests  belonging  to 
each  social  rank.  In  ancient  Mexico  the  priesthoods  of 
diiferent  gods  had  different  ranks,  and  there  were  three 
rauks  within  each  priesthood ;  and  in  ancient  Peru,  besides 
the  royal  chief  priest,  there  were  priests  of  the  conquering 
race  set  over  various  classes  of  inferior  priests.  A  like  type 
of  structure,  with  subjection  of  rank  to  rank,  has  characterized 
priesthoods  in  the  ancient  and  modern  belligerent  societies  of 
the  Old  World«  A  kind  of  govemment  essentially 

the  same  is  traceable  throughout  the  sustaining  Organization 
also,  so  long  as  the  social  type  remains  predominantly 
militant.  Beginning  with  simple  societies  in  which  the 
slave-class  furnishes  the  warrior-class  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  we  have  already  seen  that  during  subsequent  stages  of 
evolution  the  industrial  part  of  the  society  continues  to  bo 
essentially  a  permanent  commissariat,  existing  solely  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  governraental-military  structures, 
and  having  left  over  for  itself  only  enough  for  bare  mainte- 
nance.  Hence  the  development  of  political  regulation  over 
its  activities,  has  been  in  fact  the  extension  throughout  it  of 
that  military  rule  which,  as  a  permanent  commissariat,  it 
naturally  had.  An  extreme  instance  is  i  umished  us  by  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  whose  political  and  industrial  govem- 
ments  were  identical — whose  kinds  and  quantities  of  labour 
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for  every  class  in  every  locality,  were  prescribed  by  laws 
enforced  by  State-officers — who  had  work  legally  dictated 
even  for  their  young  children,  their  blind,  and  their  lame, 
and  who  were  publicly  chastised  for  idleneas:  regimental 
discipline  being  applied  to  industry  just  as  cur  modern 
advocate  of  strong  government  would  have  it  now.  The  lato 
Japanese  System,  completely  military  in  origin  and  nature, 
similarly  permeated  industry:  .great  and  small  things — 
houses,  ships,  down  even  to  mats — were  prescribed  in  their 
structures.  In  the  warlike  monarchy  of  Madagascar  the 
artizan  classes  are  in  the  employ  of  government,  and  no  man 
can  change  bis  occupation  or  locality  under  pain  of  death. 
Without  multiplication  of  cases,  these  typical  ones,  reminding 
the  reader  of  the  extent  to  which  even  in  modern  fighting 
States  industrial  activities  are  officially  regulated,  will 
sufficiently  show  the  principle.  Not  industry  only, 

but  life  at  large,  is,  in  militant  societies,  subject  to  kindred 
discipline.  Before  its  recent  coUapse  the  government  of 
Japan  enforced  sumptuary  laws  on  each  class,  mercantile  and 
other,  up  to  the  provincial  govemors,  who  must  rise,  dine,  go 
out,  give  audience,  and  retire  to  rest  at  prescribed  hours; 
and  the  native  literature  specifies  regulations  of  a  scarcely 
credible  minuteness.  In  ancient  Peru,  officers  "minutely 
inspected  the  houses,  to  see  that  the  man,  as  well  as  bis 
wife,  kept  the  household  in  proper  order,  and  preserved  a 
due  State  of  discipline  among  their  children;"  and  house- 
holders  were  rewarded  or  chastised  accordingly.  Among  the 
Egyptians  of  old  each  person  had,  at  fixed  intervals,  to  report 
to  the  local  authority  bis  name,  abode,  and  mode  of  living. 
Sparta,  too,  yields  an  example  of  a  society  specially 
organized  for  oifence  and  defence,  in  which  the  private  con- 
duct  of  Citizens  in  all  its  details  was  under  public  control, 
enforced  by  spies  and  censors.  Though  regulations  so 
stringent  have  not  characterized  the  militant  type  in  more 
recent  ages,  yet  we  need  but  recall  the  laws  regulating  food 
änd  dress,  the  restraints  on  locomotion,  the  prohibitions  of 
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some  games  and  dictation  of  others,  to  indicate  the  parallelism 
of  principle.  Even  now  where  Lhe  military  Organization  ha* 
beon  kept  in  vigour  by  militaiy  activities,  ae  in  France,  we 
are  shown  by  the  peremptory  control  of  joiiraala  and  sup- 
pression  of  meetings,  by  the  regime  ntal  uniformity  of 
education,  by  the  oflicial  administration  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
way  in  which  ita  characteristie  regulating  system  raniiliea 
everywhere.  And  then,  lastly,  ia  to  be  not«d  the 

theory  concerning  the  relation  betweeu  the  State  and  the 
individual,  with  its  accompanying  sentiment.  This  structure, 
which  adapts  a  society  for  combined  action  against  other 
eocicties,  is  aasociated  with  the  belief  that  iU  mcmbers  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  and  not  the  whole  for  the  beneßt 
of  its  membera.  As  in  an  army  the  liberty  of  the  aoldier  is 
denied  and  only  his  duty  as  a  membur  of  tlie  mass  insisted 
on;  83  in  a  permanently  encamped  army  like  the  Spaitan 
nation,  the  law3  recognize  no  personal  interests,  but  patriotic 
ouea  only ;  so  in  the  niüitant  t)'pe  throughout,  the  Claims  of 
the  Unit  are  nothing  and  the  Claims  of  the  a^regate  every- 
thing.  Absolute  subjection  to  authority  b  the  supreme 
virtiie  and  resistance  to  it  a  crime.  Other  offencea  may  be 
condoned,  but  disloyalty  Ja  an  unpardonable  offence.  If  we 
take  the  sentiments  of  the  sanguinary  Fijians,  among  whoni 
loyalty  ia  so  intense  that  a  man  Stands  unbound  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head,  himself  saying  thatwhat  the  king  wills 
must  be  done ;  or  those  of  the  Dahomans,  among  whom  the 
liighest  ofGcials  are  the  king's  slaves,  and  on  his  decease  hia 
women  sacrifice  one  another  that  they  may  all  follow  him ;  or 
those  of  the  ancient  Fenivians,  among  wliom  with  a  dead 
Ynca,  or  great  Curaca,  were  buried  alive  his  favuurite  at- 
tendanta  and  wives  that  they  might  go  to  serve  him  in  the 
other  World ;  or  thoae  of  the  ancient  Persians,  among  whom 
a  father,  seeing  his  innocent  son  ahot  by  the  king  in  pure 
wantonness, "  feücitated  "  the  king  "  on  the  excellence  of  his 
arcliery,"  and  among  whom  bastinadoed  subject«  "declared 
themselves  delighted  because  hts  majeaty  Lad  condeacended 
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to  recoHect  them ; "  we  are  sufficiently  shown  that  in  this 
Bocial  type,  the  sentiment  which  prompts  assertion  of  per- 
sonal rights  in  Opposition  to  a  mling  power,  scarcely  exists. 

Tbua  the  trait  characterizing  tha  militant  structure 
throughoiit,  is  that  its  units  are  coerced  into  their  various 
combined  actions.  As  the  soldier'a  will  is  so  suspended  that 
fae  becomes  in  eveiything  the  agent  of  his  officer's  will ;  so  is 
the  will  of  the  Citizen  in  all  transactiona,  private  and  public, 
overruled  by  that  of  the  govemment,  The  co-operation  by 
which  the  life  of  the  militant  society  is  maintained,  is  a 
eompulaory  co-operation,  The  social  structure  adapted  foi 
dealing  with  surronnding  hostUe  societies  is  under  a  cen- 
tralized  regulating  System,  to  which  all  the  parts  are  com- 
pletely  «ubject ;  just  es  in  the  individual  organism  the  outcr 
Organa  aie  completely  subject  to  the  chtef  netvous  centre. 

§  260l  The  traits  of  the  induBtrial  type  have  to  be  genentl- 
ized  frani  iiiedequate  and  entangied  data,  Äntagonism 
more  or  less  constant  with  other  societies,  having  been 
almost  evcrywhere  and  always  tho  condition  of  each  society, 
a  social  structure  titted  tVir  offence  and  defcuco  exists  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  (1i""M--.  ''•<•'  ^,ri-i,.-:.  v,-liii:b  social 
susteiitation  n)oiu>  (iiliM""  '!>  "ii'jvptioD  n5 

may  bo  formed  tif  il  IsMt^i 
the  few  simple  a 
and  in  the  a<lvai 
habitually  milii 

Already  I  1 
in  "peaco  and  h 
are  told  that  "Ü 
füllest  sense  of  t 
among  them  tliaa^ 
the  customs  of  t 
np  a  recognitioa  o 
voluntavy    eubi 
govemment  fbt^ted  < 
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Todas  "  who  leud  a  peacefiü,  ti-anquil  life,"  dUputea  are 

"settled  either  by  arbitration"  or  by  "a  Council  of  five." 

The  aiuiable  Bodo  and  DbimälB,  said  to  be  wholly  unmilitary, 

display  an  esBentinlly-fFee  social  form.     They  have  nothing 

but  powerless  head  men,  and  are  witbout  alaves  or  servauts ; 

but  they  give  mutual  assistance  in  Clearing  ground  and  house- 

building:  there  is  voluntary  exchnnge  of  Services — giving  of 

equivalents  of  labour.   Tlie  Misbmis  again,  described  as  quiet, 

inofTensive,  not  warlike,  and  only  occasionally  uniting  in  self- 

defence,  bave  scarcely  any  polltical  Organization.  Tlieir  village 

communities  under  merely  nominal  cbiefs  acknowledge  no 

common  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  the  rule  is  democratic:  criraes 

are  judged  by  an  assembly,  Naturally  few,  if  any, 

cases  occur  in  which  societiea  of  this  type  have  evolved  into 

laiger  aocieties  without  passing  into  the  militant  type ;  for, 

as  va  havfi  seen,  the  consolidation  of  eimple  aggregates  into 

a  Compound  aggregat«  habitually  reanlts  from  war,  defensive 

or  otfeneive,  vhich,  if  continned,  evolves  a  centralized  antbority 

■with  ite  coeicive  institutiona.     The  Pueblos,  however,  indus- 

trioua  and  peaceful  Bfrriculturists,  who,  bulding  their  anique 

villages,  or  Compound  bousea  containing  2,00l>  people,  in 

such  ways  as  to  "  wüll  out  black  barbarism,"  fight  only  wheu 

iuvaded,  show  us  a  democratic  form  of  goveniment:  "the 

governor  and  his  Council  are  elected  annually  hy  the  people." 

The  case  of  Samoa,  too,  may  be  named  as  showiug  to  some 

L  extent  how,  in  one  ol'  these  conpound  communities  wbere 

'  the  warlike  activity  is  now  not  considerable,  decline  in  the 

I  rigidity  of  political  control  bas  gone  along  with  some  evolu- 

I  tion  of  the  industrial  type.    Chiefs  aud  minor  heads,  paitly 

I  bcrtditary,  partly  electi  ve,  are  held  lesponsibla  for  the  couduct 

I  of  aRairs:  thero  are  village-parliameDta  and  district-parlia- 

I  ments.     Along  with  thia  we  find  a  «oosiderably-developetl 

Mtuaing  Organization  a^iarate  from  the  political — masters 

I  Uava  i^prenticea,  enifiloy  joomeymen,  and  pay  wages ; 

i  tot  work  ii  inadequate,  them  are  even 

üt  tradea-utiionism.  Passing 
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to  more  evolved  eocieties  it  mnst  be  observed,  firat,  that  the 
distinctive  traits  of  the  industrial  type  do  not  becomß  marked, 
even  whero  the  industrial  activity  ie  conaiderable,  so  long 
03  the  industrial  govemment  remains  identified  with  the 
politicaL  In  Pbosnicia,  for  example,  the  loreign  wbolesale 
trade  seems  to  have  belonged  mostly  to  the  State,  the  längs, 
and  the  nobles.  Ezekiel  describea  the  king  of  Tyrus  aa  a 
prudent  commercial  prince.whofinds  out  the  precious  metals 
in  their  hidden  seata,  enriches  himself  by  getting  tbem, 
and  increases  these  riches  b^  traffic.  Clearly,  wheie  the 
political  and  military  heads  have  tbus  themselves  become  the 
heada  of  the  industrial  Organization,  th»  traits  distinctive  of 
jt  are  prevented  Irom  sbowtng  themselves.  Of  ancient 
«ocieties  to  be  named  in  connexion  with  the  relation  between 
industrial  activities  and  free  instittitionSr  Athens  will  be  at 
once  thought  of ;  and,  by  contrast  with  other  Greek  States, 
it  showed  this  relation  as  clearly  aa  can  he  ezpected.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Solon  all  these  communities  vere  imder 
either  oligarchies  or  despots.  Tbose  of  them  in  which  var 
continued  to  be  the  honoured  occupation  vhile  industry 
was  despised,  retaiued  tbls  political  type;  but  in  Athens, 
where  industry  was  r^arded  wiüi  comparative  tespect, 
where  it  was  encouraged  by  Solon,  and  where  immi- 
grant  artizans  found  a  hoste,  there  grew  up  an  industnal 
Organization  which  dlBtingoished  th»  AÜienian  ■ociety 
from  adjacent  societies,  vhile  it  ww  also  diatinffliahed  fnnn 
them  by  those  demoontic  institatiDii»  that  limiiltaiieoiialj 
developed,  Turniiig   to  later  times,   the   relation 

between  a  social  regime  predominantly  industrial  and  a  leas 
coercive  form  of  ruie,  is  shown  ua  by  the  Hanse  Towna, 
by  the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  out  of  which  tbe  Dutch 
Eepublic  aroso,  and  in  high  degreea  fey  onreelves,  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  our  coloniea.  Along  witli  war»  lese 
frequent  and  these  carried  on  nt  a  disla&ci) ;  «nd  ulung  ivilh 
an  accompanying  growth  of  O^ioolture,  numufai^turi^  jinil 
commerce,  beyond  that  of  contineiital  etstee  ino»  m 
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in  habit ;  there  has  gone  in  England  a  development  of  free 
institutions.  As  further  implying  that  the  two  are  related 
as  cause  and  consequence,  there  may  be  noted  the  fact  that 
the  regions  whence  changes  towards  greater  political  liberty 
have  come,  are  the  leading  industrial  regions ;  and  that  rural 
districts,  less  characterized  by  constant  trading  transactions, 
have  retained  longer  the  earlier  type  with  its  appropriate 
.sentiments  and  ideas.  In  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 

govemment  we  see  parallel  changes.  Where  the  industrial 
activities  and  structnres  evolve,  this  branch  of  tlie  regulating 
System,  no  longer  as  in  the  militant  type  a  rigid  hierarchy 
little  by  little  loses  strength,  while  there  grows  up  one  of  a 
difierent  kind:  sentiments  and  institutions  both  relaxiug. 
Right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  gradually 
establishes  itself  along  with  establishment  of  political  rights. 
In  place  of  a  uniform  belief  imperatively  enforced,  there 
.come  multiform  beliefs  voluntarily  accepted ;  and  the  ever- 
multiplying  bodies  espousing  these  beliefs,  instead  of  being 
governed  despotically,  govem  themselves  after  a  manner 
more  or  less  representative.  Military  conformity  coercively 
maintained  gives  place  to  a  varied  non-conformity  main- 
tained  by  wiUing  union.  The  industrial  Organiza- 

tion itself»  which  thus  as  it  becomes  predominant  afiects  all 
the  Test,  of  course  shows  us  in  an  especial  degree  this  change 
of  structure.    From  the  primitive  condition  under  which  the 
master  maintains  slaves  to  work  for  him,  there  is  a  transi- 
tion  through  stages  of  increasing  freedom  to  a  condition  like 
pur  own,  in  which  all  who  work  and  employ,  buy  and  seil, 
aie  entiielyindependent;  and  in  whicb  there  is  an  unchecked 
power  of  foiming  unions  that  rulo  themselves  on  democratic 
prindplea.    CombinationS'  of  workmen  and  counter-combina- 
fioiis  of  employers»  no   lesa   than  political  societies  and 
lii^fin  for  oanying  on  this  or  that  agitation,  show  us  the 
itative  mode  of  govemment ;  which  characterizes  also 
oiMtock  Company,  for  mining,  banking,  railway- 
other  oommercial  enterprise.  Further, 
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ve  See  that  aa  in  the  militant  type  the  mode  of  rec^ilation 
ramifies  into  all  minor  departments  of  social  activity,  so  here 
does  tlie  industrial  mode  of  regulation.  Miütitudinous 
objects  are  achieved  by  spontaneously-evolved  combinatious 
of  Citizens  governed  representatively.  The  tendency  to  this 
kind  of  organizatioa  is  so  ingrained  that  for  every  proposed 
end  the  proposed  means  is  a  society  ruled  by  an  elected  com- 
mittee  headed  by  an  elected  chairman — Philanthropie  asao- 
ciations  of  multitndinous  kinds,  literary  inatitutions,  libraries, 
clubs,  bodies  for  fostering  the  varioua  sciences  and  arte,  etc., 
etc.  Along  with  all  which  traits  there  go  senti- 

ments  and  ideas  conceming  the  relation  between  the  Citizen 
and  the  State,  opposite  to  tbose  «ccompanyiog  the  militant 
type.  In  place  of  the  doctrine  that  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  governing  agent  ia  unqualified,  there  oriseB  the  doctrine 
that  the  will  of  the  Citizens  ia  supreme  and  the  governing 
agent  exists  merely  to  carry  out  their  will.  Thua  snb- 
ordinated  in  position,  the  regulating  power  is  also  restricted 
in  Tange.  Instcad  of  baving  an  authority  extending  over 
actions  of  all  kinda,  it  is  shut  out  from  large  claases  of 
actiona.  Its  control  over  waya  of  living  in  respect  to  foo<l, 
clothing,  amusemeiits,  is  repudiated ;  it  is  not  allowed  to  dictate 
modes  of  production  nor  to  regulato  trade.  Nor  is 

this  alL  It  becomes  a  daty  to  resist  iiresponaible  govem* 
ment,  and  also  to  lesist  the  excessea  of  responaible  govem- 
ment.  There  aiiaea  &  tendency  in  minoritiea  to  diaobey  evea 
the  legislature  deputed  by  tbe  m^ority,  vhen  it  interferea  in 
certain  waya ;  and  their  oppontiona  to  law^  they  ooademn  aa 
inequitable,  from  tiine  to  time  cause  abolitions  of  tiieni. 
With  wliich  changca  of  political  theory  und  accoinpanying 
eentiment,  is  joinud  a  belief,  implied  or  avowed,  that  tlm 
combined  actioos  of  the  social  aggregate  hava  for  their  end 
to  maiotflin  tbe  conditions  umler  wWch  individaal  livcs  niay 
1«!  saLisfactorily  carricil  on;  in  pltioj  of  tho  old  Iwlior  thiit 
individual  lives  have  for  Uioii-  end  tUa  muiutviuuue  of  this 
aggrcgate's  comWned  nction^ 
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Tliese  pervading  traits  in  wliich  the  industrial  type  differs 
80  widely  froin  the  militant  t3rpe,  originate  in  those  relations 
of  individuals  implied  by  industrial  activities,  which  are 
wholly  unlike  those  implied  by  militant  activities.  All 
trading  transactions,  whether  between  masters  and  workmen, 
buyers  and  sellers  of  commodities,  or  professional  men  and 
those  they  aid,  are  effected  by  free  exchange.  For  some 
benefit  which  A's  business  enables  him  to  give,  B  willingly 
yields  up  an  equivalent  beneßt :  if  not  in  the  form  of  some- 
thing  he  has  produced,  then  in  the  form  of  money  gained  by 
his  occnpation.  This  relation,  in  which  the  mutuiil  rendering 
of  Services  is  unforced  and  neither  individual  subordinated, 
becomes  the  predominant  relation  throughout  society  in  Pro- 
portion as  the  industrial  activities  predominate.  Daily 
determining  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  daily  disciplining 
all  in  assertiug  their  own  Claims  while  forcing  them  to 
recognize  the  correlative  elaims  of  others,  it  produces  social 
Units  whose  mental  stioictures  and  habits  mould  social 
arrangements  into  corresponding  forms.  There  results  a 
type  characterized  throughout  by  that  same  individual 
freedom  which  every  eommercial  transaction  implies.  The 
co-operation  by  which  the  multiform  activities  of  the  society 
are  carried  on,  becomes  a  voluntary  co-operation.  And  while 
the  developed  sustaining  System  which  gives  to  a  social 
organism  the  industrial  lyV^»  acquires  for  itself,  like  the 
developed  sustaining  System  of  an  animal,  a  regulating 
apparatus  of  a  diifused  or  uncentralized  kiud ;  it  tends  also 
to  decentralize  the  primary  regulating  apparatus,  by  makiug 
it  derive  from  more  numerous  classes  its  deputed  powers. 

§  261.  The  essential  traits  of  these  two  social  types  are  in 
most  cases  obscured,  both  by  the  antecedents  and  by  the  co- 
existing  circumstances.  Every  society  has  been,  at  each  past 
period,  and  is  at  present,  conditioned  in  a  way  more  or  less 
unlike  the  ways  in  which  others  have  been  and  are  con- 
ditioned«   Hence  the  production  of  structui-es  characteriziug 
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one  or  other  of  these  opposed  types,  is,  in  every  instance, 
furthered,  or  hindered,  or  modified,  in  a  special  manner; 
Observe  the  several  kinds  of  causes. 

There  is,  first,  the  deeply-organized  character  of  the  par- 
ticular  race,  Coming  down  from  those  pre-historic  times 
during  which  the  diffusion  of  mankind  and  differentiation  of 
the  varieties  of  man,  took  place.  Very  difficult  to  change, 
this  must  in  every  case  qualify  diflTerently  the  tendency 
towards  assumption  of  either  type. 

There  is,  next,  the  effect  due  to  the  immediately-preceding 
mode  of  life  and  social  type.  Nearly  always  the  society 
we  have  to  study  contains  decayed  institutions  and  habits 
Lelonging  to  an  ancestral  society  otherwise  circumstanced ; 
and  these  pervert  more  or  less  the  effects  of  circumstances 
subsequently  existing. 

Again,  there  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  habitat  in  respect 
of  contour,  soil,  climate,  flora,  fauna,  severally  affecting  in 
one  mode  or  other  the  activities,  whether  militant  or  indos- 
trial ;  and  severally  hindering  or  aiding,*in  some  special  way, 
the  development  of  either  type. 

Yet  further>  there  are  the  complications  caused  by  the 
particular  organizations  and  practices  of  surrounding  socie- 
ties.  For,  supposing  the  amount  of  offensive  or  defensive 
action  to  be  the  same,  the  nature  of  it  depends  in  each  case 
on  the  nature  of  the  antagonist  action ;  and  hence  its  reac- 
tive  eflfects  on  structure  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
antagonist.  Add  to  this  that  direct  imitation  of  adjacent 
societies  is  a  factor  of  some  moment. 

There  remains  to  be  named  an  dement  of  complication 
more  potent  perhaps  than  any  of  these— one  which  of  itself 
often  goes  far  to  determine  the  type  as  militant,  and  which 
in  every  case  profoundly  modifies  the  social  arrangements.  I 
refer  to  the  mixture  of  races  caused  by  conquest  or  otherwise. 
We  may  properly  treat  of  it  separately  linder  the  head  of 
social  Constitution — not,  of  course,  Constitution  politically 
understood,  but  Constitution  understood  as  referring  to  tha 
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relative  homogeneity  or  heterogeneity  of  the  units  constituting 
the  social  aggregate. 

§  262.  As  the  nature  of  the  aggregate,  partially  determined 
by  environing  conditions,  is  in  other  respects  determined  by 
the  natures  of  its  units,  where  its  units  are  of  diverse  natures 
the  degrees  of  contrast  between  the  two  or  more  kinds  of  • 
them,  and  the  degrees  of  union  among  them,  must  greatly 
affect  the  results.  Are  they  of  unallied  races  or  of  races  near 
akin ;  and  do  they  remain  separate  or  do  they  mix  ? 

Clearly  where  it  has  happened  that  a  conquering  race, 
continuing  to  govem  a  subject  race,  has  developed  the  mili- 
tant regulating  System  throughout  the  whole  social  structure^ 
and  for  ages  habituated  its  units  to  compulsory  co-operatiou 
— where  it  has  also  happened  that  the  correlative  ecclesias- 
tical  System  with  its  appropriate  cult,  has  given  to  absolute 
Subordination  the  religious  sanction — and  especially  where^ 
as  in  China,  each  individual  is  educated  by  the  governing 
power  and  stamped  with  the  appropriate  ideas  of  duty  which 
it  is  heresy  to  question ;  it  becomes  impossible  for  any  con- 
siderable  change  to  be  wrought  in  the  social  structure  by 
other  influences.  It  is  the  law  of  all  Organization  that  as  it 
becomes  complete  it  becomes  rigid.  Only  where  incomplete- 
ness  implies  a  remaining  plasticity,  is  it  possible  for  the  type 
to  develop  from  the  original  militant  form  to  the  form  which 
industrial  activity  generates.  Especially  where  the 

two  races,  contrasted  in  their  natures,  do  not  mix,  social  Co- 
operation implies  a  compuLsory  regulating  System:  the 
militant  form  of  structure  whidh  the  dominant  impose 
ramifies  throughout.  Ancient  Peru  fumished  an  extreme 
case;  and  the  Ottoman  empire  may  be  instanced.  Social 
constitutions  of  this  kind,  in  which  races  having  aptitudes 
for  forming  unlike  structures  co-exist,  are  in  states  of  uustable 
equilibrium.  Any  considerable  shock  dissolves  the  Organiza- 
tion ;  and  in  the  absence  of  unity  of  tendency«  re-establish- 
ment  of  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  In  cases. 
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where  the  conquering  and  conquered,  thongh  videl;  unlike, 
intermarry  cxtensively,  a  kindred  effect  is  produced  in  another 
way.  The  conflictirg  tendendea  towards  difTereot  social 
types,  instead  ol  existing  in  separate  individuals,  now  exiat 
in  the  same  individuaL  The  half-caste,  inheriting  from  one 
line  of  anceatry  proclivities  adapted  to  one  set  of  ioatitutions, 
nnd  from  tlie  other  line  of  ancestry  proclivities  adapted  to 
another  set  of  institutions,  is  not  fitted  for  eitlier.  He  is  a 
imit  whose  nature  has  not  been  moulded  by  any  social  type, 
and  therefore  cannot,  with  others  like  himself,  evolve  any 
social  type.  Modern  Mexico  and  the  South  Ämericnn 
ICepiibUcs,  with  their  peipetual  revolutions,  sliow  us  the 
result  It  is  observable,  too,  that  vhere  races  of 

strongly-contrasted  natures  have  mixed  more  or  less,  or, 
romaining  but  little  mixed,  occupy  adjacent  areas  eubject  to 
the  eame  govemment,  the  equilibrium  maintained  so  long  as 
that  govemment  keepa  up  the  eoercive  form,  sbowa  itself  to 
be  unatable  when  the  coercio»  relaxes.  Spain  with  iia  diverse 
jicoplea,  Basque,  Celtic,  Gothic,  Moorish,  Jewish,  partially 
iningled  and  partially  localized,  showe  us  thia  resnlt. 

Small  difl'erences,  however,  seen>  advantag^ua.  Sundty 
instances  point  to  the  concluaion  tbat  a  Society  formed  from 
nearly-allied  peoples  of  whicb  the  eonqnering  erentually 
rningles  with  the  conquered,  is  relatively  well  fitted  for 
Itrogress.  From  their  fusion  resulta  a  Community  wbich, 
determined  in  its  leading  traits  by  tbe  character  common  to 
the  two,  is  prevented  by  their  differencea  of  character  from 
being  determined  in  its  minor  traits — is  left  capable  of 
taking  on  new  armngements  wrought  by  new  influences: 
medium  plasticity  allows  those  changee  of  structure  consti- 
tuting  advance  in  heterogeneity.  One  example  is  fumiehed 
US  by  the  Hebrews;  who,  notwithstanding  their  boaeted 
purity  of  blood,  resulted  from  a  mixing  of  many  Semitic 
varieties  in  the  country  eaat  of  the  !Nile,  and  who,  both  in 
their  vanderinga  and  after  the  conquest  of  Falestine,  went 
on  amalgaiuating  kindred  tribes.    Another  is  suppUed  by  tbe 
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Athenians,  whose  pro^^ress  had  for  antecedent  the  mingliag 
of  numerous  immigraiita  from  other  Greek  states  with  tho 
Greeks  of  the  locality.  The  fusion  by  conqueat  of  the 
Po m ans  with  other  Aryan  tribcs,  Sabin  i,  Sabclli,  snd 
Saninites.  preceded  the  first  aecending  stage  of  the  Eoman 
civilization.  And  oiir  own  country,  peopled  by  different 
divisions  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  mainly  by  varietiea  of 
Scandinavians,  again  illuatrates  this  effect  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  units  sufficiently  alike  to  co-operate  in  the  same 
social  System,  but  sulKciently  uatike  to  prevent  that  social 
System  from  becoming  forthwith  defiuite  in  structure. 

Admitting  that  the  evidence  where  so  many  causes  are  in 
Operation  cannot  be  satisfactorily  disentangled,  and  claiming 
only  probability  for  these  inductions  respecting  social  con- 
Stitutiona,  it  remains  to  point  out  their  analogy  to  certain 
iD<luctioii3  tespecting  tbc  constitutions  of  individual  living 

ings.  Betweeu  organisms  widely  unlike  ia  kind,  do 
progeny  can  arise :  the  phystological  nnits  coutributed 
by  tbem  respectively  to  form  a  fertilized  germ,  cannot  work 
togiither  so  as  to  pruduce  a  new  organism.  Kvidently  as, 
while  multjplying,  eacb  class  of  units  tends  to  build  itself 
into  its  peculiar  type  of  struclure,  their  conüict  previ-nts 
the  formation  of  any  structure.  If  the  two  organisms 
are  less  unlike  in  kind — belonging,  say,  to  the  same  gentia 
though  to  different  apecies — the  two  structures  whicb  their 
two  groupa  of  physiological  units  tond  to  build  up,  being 
tolerably  similar,  these  can,  and  do,  co-operate  in  making  an 
organism  that  is  int^rmediate.  But  this,  though  it  will 
work,  is  imperfect  in  its  lalest-evolved  parts :  there  results 
s  mule  incapable  of  propagating.  If,  instead  of  dißbrent 
species,  remote  varieties  are  united,  the  intermediate  organ- 
ism is  not  infertile ;  but  many  facts  suggest  tlie  conclusioa 
that  infertUity  reaulta  in  subsequent  generations :  the  in- 
oongruous  working  of  the  united  structures,  though  longer 
in  showing  itself,  comes  out  lUtimately.  And  Üien,  finally, 
if  instead   of  remote   vaiieties,   vai'ietios  nearly  altied   ai-o 
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united,  a  pennanently-fertile  breed  results ;  and  while  the 
slight  differences  of  the  two  kinds  of  physiological  units  are 
not  such  as  to  prevent  harmonious  co-operation,  they  are 
such  as  conduce  to  plasticity  and  unusually  vigorous  growth. 
Here,  then,  seems  a  parallel  to  the  conclusion  indicated 
above,  that  hybrid  societies  are  imperfectly  organizable — 
cannot  grow  into  forms  completely  stable;  while  societies 
which  have  been  evolved  from  mixtures  of  nearly-allied 
varieties  of  man,  can  assume  stable  structures^  and  have 
an  advantageous  modifiability. 

§  263.  We  clasa  societies,  then,  in  two  ways ;  both  having 
to  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  social  phenomena. 

First,  they  have  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  inte- 
gration,  as  simple,  Compound,  doubly-compoimd,  trebly- 
compound.  And  along  with  the  increasing  degrees  of 
evolution  implied  by  these  ascending  stages  of  composition, 
we  have  to  recognize  the  increasing  degrees  of  evolution 
implied  by  growing  heterogeneity,  general  and  locaL 

Much  less  definite  is  the  division  to  be  made  among 
societies  according  as  one  or  other  of  their  great  Systems  of 
Organs  is  supreme.  Omitting  those  lowest  types  which 
show  no  differentiations  at  all,  we  have  but  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  each  society  has  structures  for  carrying  on 
conflict  with  other  societies  and  structures  for  carrying  on 
sustentation ;  and  as  the  ratios  between  these  admit  of  all 
gradations,  it  results  that  no  specific  Classification  can  be 
based  on  their  relative  developments.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
militant  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the  one,  is 
framed  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation,  while 
the  industrial  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the 
other,  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation, 
the  two  types,  when  severally  evolved  to  their  extreme 
forms,  are  diametrically  opposed ;  and  the  contrasts  between 
their  traits  arj  aiuong    the    most    important  with   which 
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Were  this  the  fit  place,  some  pages  might  be  added  re- 
specting  a  possible  future  social  type,  differiDg  as  much 
from  the  industrial  as  this  does  from  the  militant — ^a  type 
which,  having  a  sustaining  System  more  fully  developed 
than  any  we  know  at  present,  will  use  the  products  of  in- 
dustry  neither  for  maintaining  a  militant  Organization  noi 
exclusively  for  material  aggrandizement ;  but  will  devote 
them  to  the  carrying  on  of  higher  activities.  As  the  contrast 
between  the  militant  and  the  industrial  types,  is  indicated 
by  Inversion  of  the  belief  that  individuals  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  into  the  belief  that  the  State  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals;  so  the  contrast  between  the  indus- 
trial type  and  the  type  likely  to  be  evolved  from  it,  is 
indicated  by  Inversion  of  the  belief  that  life  is  for  work 
into  the  belief  that  work  is  for  life.  But  we  are  here  con- 
cemed  with  inductions  derived  from  aocieties  that  have 
been  and  are,  and  cannot  enter  upon  speculations  respecting 
societies  that  may  be.  Merely  naming  as  a  sign,  the  multi- 
plication  of  institutions  and  ^ppliances  for  intellectual  and 
iesthetic  culture,  and  for  kindred  activities  not  of  a  directly 
life-sustaining  kind  but  of  a  kind  having  gratification  for 
theii*  immediate  purpose,  I  can  here  say  no  more. 

Betuming  from  this  parenthetical  Suggestion,  there  remains 
the  remark  that  to  the  complications  caused  by  crossings 
of  the  two  classifications  set  forth,.  have  to  be  added  the 
complications  caused  by  unions  of  races  widely  unlike  or 
little  unlike ;  which  here  mix  not  at  all,  there  partially,  and 
in  other  cases  wholly.  Respecting  these  kinds  of  constitu- 
tions,  we  have  considerable  Warrant  for  concluding  that  the 
hybrid  kind,  essentially  unstable,  admits  of  being  organized 
only  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation ;  since  units 
much  opposed  in  their  natures  cannot  work  together  spon- 
taneously.  While,  conversely,  the  kind  characterized  by 
likeness  in  its  units  is  relatively  stable ;  and  under  fit  condi- 
tions  may  evolve  into  the  industrial  type :  especially  if  the 
likeness  is  qualified  by  slight  di£ferences. 

2  0  2 
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5  264.  Veripication  of  the  general  view  set  forth  in  the 
last  chapter,  is  gained  by  observing  the  alterations  of  social 
atructures  which  follow  alterations  of  social  activities ;  and 
here  agaia  we  find  analogies  between  social  orgamBina  and 
individual  organisms.  In  both  ttere  is  metamorphosia 
conaequent  oa  change  from  a  wandering  lifo  to  a  aettled 
life  ;  ID  both  there  is  metamoiphosis  conaequent  oa  change 
from  a  life  exercising  mainlj  the  inner  ot  snataining  ayetem, 
to  a  life  exfircising  the  outer  or  expending  System;  and  iu 
both  there  is  a  reverae  nietamorphosis. 

The  young  of  many  invertebrate  creatures,  annulose  and 
moUiiscous,  pas3  throujjh  early  stages  during  which  they 
move  aboiit  actively.  l'reaently  comes  a  settling  down  in 
Eome  fit  habitat,  a  dwindling  awny  of  tha  locomotive 
a  and  the  guiding  appliances  which  they  bad,  a  growth 
other  Organs  nuw  nei'dcd  for  nppropriating  such 
food  as  the  environment  sBpplio».  luid  »  r»pid  eulaige- 
ment  of  the  snstaininf;  •i-'V-n  A  tr«n«fr.rmaHon 

oppositti  in  naliirv,  !■  .^-ajib 

from  larva  to  imiigr>  i  i  '    llia 

futurc  mith  f^r  fl— 
ay9l(>!;.     I.  ■ . 

propuir;.  ■■■        ,      . 
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folil  ita  extemal  organa  with  tlieir  appropriat«  rejiulating 
apparatiiB,  while  its  organa  of  nutrition  decrease ;  and  it  thua 
fitB  itaelf  foractive  dealiiigs  with  environing  existences. 

Tlie  one  trutli,  comiaoQ  to  theae  opposit«  kinda  of  nieta- 
inorphoses,  which  here  coiicerns  us,  is  that  the  two  great 
Bystema  of  stmcturea  for  carrying  on  outer  activitiea  and 
iDner  activitiea  respectively,  severally  dwindle  or  develop 
according  to  tlie  life  the  aggregate  leads.  Thougli  in  tlie 
absCDce  of  Bocial  typee  fixed  by  repeated  inheritance,  we 
caunot  have  social  metamorphoses  thus  definitely  related  to 
clianges  of  life  aiiaing  ia  deGnite  order,  analogy  iinplies  that 
which  we  have  olready  seen  reaaoa  to  infer;  naraely,  that 
the  outer  and  inner  structurea  with  their  regulating  Systeme, 
eeverally  increase  or  dimini^h  according  aa  the  activitiea 
become  more  militant  or  more  industi-ial. 


§  265.  Betöre  observing  how  metamorphoBes  are  caused, 

let  ua  observe  how  they  are  hindcred.     I  have  implied  above 

that  where  it  has  not  derived  a  specific  atructure  from  a  line 

of  anccstral  socieliea  leadiiig  similar  livea,  a  eociety  cannot 

undei^o  inetamorplioses  in  a  precise  manner  and  order :  the 

effects    of    Burroundiog    inftnencea    predominate    over    the 

I  Effecte  of  inherited  tondencieg,     Hete  may  fitly  be  pointed 

L  ont  the  converse  truth,  that  where  Bocietiea  descendiDg  one 

^from  another  in  a  series,  have  pursued   like  careers,  ther« 

Multa  a  type  so  far  settled  in  ita  cycle  of  development,  ma- 

itnrity.  and  decay,  that  it  resiats  metamorphoeta, 

Uncivilized  tribes  in  general  may  be  cited  in  illnstration. 
Tliey  ehow  little  tendency  to  alter  their  social  activitiea  and 
Ktrncturea  uadet  changed  circumatancee,  but  die  out  rather 
than  adapt  themselves.  Even  with  superior  Tarieties  of  men 
ihia  happens;  as,  for  example,  with  the  wandering  hordet 
ft  Aruhs.  Modem  Bedouin^  show  us  a  form  of  society  which, 
t  far  ü3  the  evidence  enables  ua  to  judge,  has  remained 
"v  ihfl  eame  these  3000  yeara  or  more,  epite  of 
a^jacent  civilizations ;   and   there  is  eridence 
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that  in  some  Semites  the  nomadic  type  had,  even  in  ancient 
times,  become  so  ingrained  as  to  express  itself  in  tlje  reli- 
gion.  Tlius  ire  have  the  Kechabite  injunetion — "Seither 
shall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  corn,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor 
have  any,  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents;"  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  Eobertsou  poiuts  out  tliat — 

"One  of  the  lawa  of  the  ancieut  Nnhatsan  confedenicy  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  sow  com,  to  build  a,  hoiiae,  or  plant  a  tree.  .  .  .  It  was 
a  fiied  and  settled  principEe  in  the  nomad  to  reduce  the  countr;  he 
iDvaded  to  the  condition  of  s  'Waste  and  open  paaturage.  .  .  . 
He  looked  upon  such  a  couise  aa  a  religlöQS  duty." 

Change  from  the  migratory  to  the  settled  State,  hindered 
by  persistence  of  the  primitive  social  type,  is  also  otherwise 
hindered.  Describing  the  Hill  Tribes  on  the  Kuladyne 
River,  Arracan,  Lieut.  Latter  says ; — 

"A  piece  of  ground  rarely  yields  more  than  one  crop  ;  in  each 
Bncceaeive  year  other  spots  are  in  like  manner  chosen,  tili  all  thoBe 
aronnd  the  village  are  exhauRted  ;  a  move  ia  tlien  made  to  another 
locality,  freah  habitationa  arä  erected,  and  the  saine  process  gone 
througK  These  migrations  occur  about  every  third  year,  and  tliey  are 
the  meana  by  which  long  parioda  of  time  are  culciikled  ;  thua  a 
Toungtha  will  teil  you  tliat  auch  and  auch  an  evant  occurred  so  many 
luigtations  since." 

Evidently  a  practica  of  this  kind,  prompted  partly  by  the 
restlesaness  iuherited  from  anceatral  nomods,  is  partly  due 
to  undeveloped  agriculture — to  the  absence  of  thoae  meana 
by  which,  in  a  thickly-peopled  country,  the  soil  iB  made 
perraanently  fertile.  Tliis  intermediate  State  between  the 
Wandering  and  the  atationary  is  .common  throughout  Africa. 
It  13  remarlted  that  "  aociety  in  Africa  ia  a  plant  of 
herbaceous  character,  without  any  solid  or  enduring  stem ; 
rank  in  growth,  rapid  in  decay,  and  admitting  of  being 
burned  down  annually  without  ,any  diminution  of  its  general 
productivenesa."  Beade  iella  us  that  "  the  nativea  of  Equa- 
torial  Africa  are  perpetually  changing  the  sitea  of  their 
villages."  Of  the  Bechuanas,  Thompson  aays — "Their 
towna  are  ofteu  so  considerable  as  to  conUin  many  thousand 
people;    and  yet  they  are  removable  at  the  caprice  of  the 
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Chief,  like  an  Arab  camp,"  And  a  like  State  of  thinga 
exüted  ia  primitive  Europe :  familiea  anil  small  commuuities 
iii  each  tribe,  migrated  from  oue  part  of  the  tribal  territory 
to  anotlier.  Thus  froin  the  tempomry  villages  of  huntera 
like  the  North  American  Indiana,  and  from  the  temporary 
encampments  of  pastoral  hordes.  the  transition  to  scttled 
agricultural  commimities  is  very  gradual ;  the  earlier  mode 
of  life,  frequeiitly  resumed,  is  bat  slowly  outgrown. 

Wben  studying  the  social  metamorphoses  that  follow 
altered  social  activitiea,  we  have  thereEore  to  bear  in  niind 
tliose  reaistances  to  chauge  which  tho  inherited  social  type 
offera,  and  also  thosa  resistances  to  cbango  caused  by  partial 
contiuuauce  of  old  conditiona.  Further,  we  may  anticipate 
reversion  if  the  old  conditions  begia  again  to  predominate. 

5  266,  Of  chief  interest  to  ns  here  are  the  transformations 
of  the  militant  into  the  industrial  and  the  industrial  into 
tbe  militant.  And  especially  we  have  to  note  how  the  in- 
dustrial type,  partially  developed  in  a  few  casea,  retrogrades 
towarda  the  militant  type  if  international  conflicts  recur. 

Wlien  comparing  these  two  types  we  saw  how  the  com- 
pulsory  co-operation  whieh  military  activity  necessitates,  is 
couti-asted  with  tbe  volimtary  co-operation  which  a  devel- 
oped industrial  activity  necessitates ;  and  we  saw  that  where 
the  coercive  regulating  System  proper  to  the  one  has 
not  become  too  rigid,  the  non-coercive  regulating  System 
proper  to  the  other  begins  to  sbow  itself  as  induatry 
tiourishes  unchecked  by  war.  Tlie  great  liberalization  of 
political  an-angements  which  occnrred  araong  ouraelves 
during  the  long  peace  tliat  comraenced  in  1815,  furnishes  an 
Illustration.  An  example  of  thia  metamorphosis  is  supplied 
by  Norway,  too,  in  which  country  abseuco  of  war  and  growth 
of  free  institutiona  have  gone  togetlier.  Eut  our  attention 
is  demanded  chiefly  by  the  proofs  that  revived  belligerent 
habita  re-develop  the  militant  type  of  structure. 
Kot  dweUing  ou  the  iustauces  to  be  found  in  ancieut 
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histoTy,  nor  on  the  twine-repeated  lapse  of  tlie  rieing  Dutch 
R^public  into  a  monarchy  uniier  the  reactive  induences 
of  war,  Dor  011  tbe  reversion  from  parliaiuentary  govern- 
ment  to  despotic  government  wliicli  resulted  from  the  wars  of 
the  ProtectoraLe  among  ouraelves,  nor  on  the  effeut  wliich 
a  career  of  conquest  had  in  chaiiging  the  first  French  ßepublic 
into  a  luilitary  despotiäm ;  it  will  suftice  if  we  contemplate 
Uie  evidence  yieldcd  ia  receot  years.  How,  eince  the 
establishment  of  a  Btrouger  centralized  power  in  Germany 
by  war,  a  niore  coercivo  rigivie  haa  shown  itself,  we  see  in 
the  dealiogs  of  Bismarck  with  the  ecclesiaatical  powers; 
in  the  laying  down  by  Moltke  of  the  doctrine  that  both  for 
safety  from  foreign  attack  and  guardianship  of  order  at 
home,  it  is  needful  that  the  supplies  for  the  army  Rbould 
not  bo  dependent  on  a  parliamentary  vote;  aud  again  in 
the  measures  lately  taken  for  centralizing  the  State-control 
of  German  railwaya.  In  France  we  have  as  usual  the  chief 
aoldier  beconiing  the  chief  ruler ;  tlie  maintenance,  in  many 
parts,  of  that  State  of  siege  which  originated  with  the  war  j 
and  thö  continuance  by  a  nomiually-fi-ee  form  of  government 
<rf  many  restrictiona  upon  freedom.  ßut  tlie  kindred  changes 
of  latc  undergone  by  our  own  society,  furnish  tlie  clearest 
illustrations ;  because  the  industrial  type  having  developed 
here  fiirther  than  ou  tlie  Contineut,  there  is  iiiore  acope 
for  retrogression. 

Actual  wars  and  preparations  for  poasible  wars,  have  con- 
Bpired  to  produce  tliese  changes.  In  tbe  first  place,  sine»  the 
Bccession  of  Louis  Kapoleon,  whicb  initiated  the  change, 
we  have  had  tbe  Criniean  war.  the  war  entailed  by  the 
Jndian  Mutiny,  tlie  China  war,  and  tbe  raore  recent  wara  in 
Äbyssinia  and  Asbantee.*  In  the  second  place,  aud  chiufly, 
there  haa  been  the  le-development  of  müitary  Organization 
and  feeling  here,  caused  by  re-development  of  tliem  abroad. 
That  in  nations  as  in  individuals  a  threatcntng  attitude 
begeta  an  attitude  of  defence,  ia  a  truth  that  needa  no  proof. 
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Hence  among  ouraelves  tlie  recent  {^owth  of  expenditure 
for  army  and  navy,  the  luaking  of  fortißcationa,  the  forma- 
tion  of  tbe  voluiiteor  furce,  tlie  establishinent  uf  peiiuanent 
camps,  the  repetition  of  autumn  tuanceuvtcs,  the  buildiug  of 
iDÜitary  etatioiis  thioughout  the  kingdom. 

Of  the  trnita  accompaiiyiug  tliis  reversion  towards  the 
milittuit  tj-pe,  we  have  first  to  note  the  revival  of  predatoiy 
activities.  Always  a  structure  assiimed  for  defuusive  action, 
available  also  fov  olfensive  action,  tenda  to  iiiitiate  it. 
As  in  Alliens  the  miliUiry  and  uaval  Organization  whicb  waa 
develüped  in  copiog  with  a  foreign  enemy,  thercafter  begaa 
to  exercise  itself  aggressively  ;  as  in  France  tlie  triumphant 
IdTiny  of  the  Republic,  formed  to  tesist  invasioo,  furt.hwith 
an  invader;  so  is  it  habitualJy — so  ia  it  now  with 
l^arsulves.  In  China,  India,  Folyneaia,  Africa,  the  £ast 
Indian  Archipelago,  reasona — never  wanting  to  the  aggi'essor 
■ — are  givoa  forwideuiiig  our  einpire  :  wilhout  force  if  it  may 
be,  and   with   force   if  needful.     After   anne:iing  the   Fiji 

Blands,  voluntarily  ceded  only  becauae  there  was  no  practiu- 
I  alternative,  theie  comes  now  the    proposal    to    take 

MBBGssion  of  Samoa.     Accepting  in  exchange  for  anolher,  a 

teiTitory  subject  to  a  treaty,  we  ignore  the  treaty  and  make 

e  assertion  of  it  a  ground  for  war  with  the  Ashantees.     In 

(berbro  oiir  agreenients  with  native  chiofs  having  bronght 

xiut  universal  disorder,  wo  send  a  body  of  soMiers  to 
nppress  it,  and  presently  will  allege  the  necessity  of  exteud- 
:  ruie  ovec  a  largcr  are».  So  again  in  Perak.  A 
reaident  sent  to  advise  becomes  a  resident  who  dictates; 
«ppoiiiU  as  Sultan  the  most  plastic  caodidate  in  place  of  ons 

referred  by  the  cliiefs;  aroiisea  reaistance  wliich  becoraes 
I  pleti  for  uaiag  force ;  änds  usuipation  of  the  govemment 

tedful ;  has  hia  proclamation  tora  down  by  a  native,  who 
^tketeupon  stabhed  by  the  resident's  scrvant;  the  resident 
1  hiiOBelf  killed   aa  a  consequence ;    tlieu   (notiiing  being 

■  d   of  tbe   murder   of  tlie   native),   tlie    miirdor    of   tbe 
!ftt   leada  to   outcries   lor  vengeonce,   and  a    uiilitaiy 
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cxpedition  establishes  British  rule.  Be  it  in  the  slafing  of 
Karen  tribea  who  resist  surveyora  of  their  territory,  or  be  it 
in  the  demand  made  ou  the  Chinese  in  pursuanc«  of  the 
doctrine  thnt  a  British  traveller,  aacred  wherever  he  may 
cboose  to  iatrude,  shall  have  hia  death  avenged  on  some 
one,  we  everywhere  find  pretexts  for  quarrelä  which  lead 
to  acquisitioDs.  In  the  House  of  Commona  and  io  the 
Press,  the  same  apirit  ia  ahown.  During  the  debate  on  the 
Suez-Canal  puichase,  our  Frime  Minister,  referring  to  the 
possible  annexation  of  Egypt,  said  that  the  Engliah  people, 
wisLing  the  Empire  to  be  maintained,  "  will  not  be  alarmed 
even  if  it  be  increased;"  and  was  cheered  fot  so  saying. 
And  recently,  urging  that  it  is  time  to  blot  out  Dahomey,  the 
weekly  organ  of  filibustering  Christianity  exclaims — "  Let 
US  take  Whydah,  and  leave  the  savage  to  recovei  it." 

And  now,  bavicg  observed  this  re-development  of 
armed  forces  and  revival  of  the  predatoiy  apirit,  we  may 
note  that  which  chietly  concerns  us — the  retum  towards 
the  militant  type  in  nur  institutions  generally — the  ezten- 
sion  of  centi'alized  administration  and  of  compulaory  legula- 
tion.  In  the  fitst  place  we  aee  it  within  the  governmental 
oigauization  itaelf:  the  functions  of  courts-martial  on  naval 
disLiaters  are  usurped  by  the  head  of  the  naval  depaitment ; 
the  powers  of  the  Indian  Government  are  peremptorily 
restricted  by  a  minister  at  home ;  and  county  governing 
bodies,  seeking  to  put  part  of  their  county  burdeus  on  the 
natioD  at  large,  are  simultaneously  yielding  up  part  of  their 
poweis.  Military  officialism  everywhere  tends  to  usurp  the 
place  of  civil  officialism.  We  have  milltaiy  heada  of  the 
metropolitan  and  provincial  police;  ntilitary  men  hold 
othces  under  the  Board  of  Worka  and  in  the  Art  depart- 
ment;  the  inspectors  of  ntilwaya  ue  military  men;  and 
some  municipal  bodies  in  the  proviuces  are  appointing 
majoTs  and  captaius  to  minor  civil  offices  in  their  gift: 
an  inevitsble  result  being  a  style  of  administration  which 
assertd    authority    mure    aud    regards    individiial     claima 
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less.  The  spirit  of  such  a  aystem  we  see  in  the  design 
eud  execution  of  the  Contagioua  Diseases  Acts — Acts 
which  emanated  from  tlie  raüitaiy  aiid  uaval  depart- 
ments,  wliich  over-ride  thoae  guarantees  of  individual  free- 
dont  provided  by  constitutional  forms,  and  which  are 
ttdniinistered  by  a  central  police  not  responsible  to  local 
authoritiea.  Akin  iu  apirit  is  the  general  sanilary  dictation 
which,  extending  for  theae  many  yeara,  has  now  ended 
in  the  formatioQ  of  several  hundred  districts  officered  by 
meiUcal  men,  partly  paid  by  the  central  government  and 
uiider  its  super  Vision.  Within  the  Organization  of  the 
niedical  profeaaion  itself  we  see  a  congruous  change :  inde- 
pendent  bodies  who  give  diplomaa  are  no  longer  to  ba 
tolerated,  but  there  must  be  unification — a  single  Standard 
of  examination.  Poor-Law  administration,  agaiu,  haa  been 
growing  more  centi-alized :  boards  of  guardians  having  had 
tlieir  freedom  of  action  gradually  restricted  by  ordera  from 
the  Local  Goveinnient  Board.  Moreover,  while  the  regu- 
j  lating  ceutres  in  London  have  bcen  abaorbing  the  functiona 
I  of  provincial  regulating  centres,  these  have  in  their  turn 
beeil  usurping  those  of  local  trading  companies.  In  sundry 
towns  municipal  bodiea  have  become  distributors  of  gas 
and  water ;  and  now  it  is  nrged  (signüicantly  enough  by  a 
militaryenthusiats)  that  the  same  should  be  done  in  London. 
Nay,  these  public  agents  have  become  buildera  too.  The 
Biipplying  of  small  houaea  having,  by  law-enforced  cost  of 
Constnietion,  been  made  unremunerative  to  private  persona, 
is  now  in  provincial  towns  to  be  undertaken  by  the  munici- 
palities;  and  in  London  the  Metropolitan  Board  having 
proposed  that  the  rate-payers  ahould  spend  so  much  to 
build  housea  for  the  poor  in  the  Holbom  diatrict,  the 
Secretary  of  State  says  tbey  must  spend  more !  Of 
like  meaning  is  the  fact  that  our  syatem  of  telegrapha, 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  industrial  oi;ganiiuition,  has 
become  a  part  of  the  governmental  Organization.  And  then 
I   siniilarly  showing  the  teiideucy  towards  iiicreuse  of  goveni- 
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mental  structures  at  the  expßnse  of  indiiatrial  structurea, 
there  has  been  an  active  advocacy  of  State- purchaae  of 
railwaya — an  advocacy  which  haa  been  for  the  preaent 
fiUBpended  oiily  becanse  of  the  national  losa  entailed  by 
purcbase  ot  the  telcgraphs.  How  pervading  ia  the  influence 
we  see  in  the  achemes  of  a  coercive  philanthropy,  which, 
invoking  State-power  to  improve  people's  coiidnct,  disre- 
gards  the  proofs  that  the  reatrictions  on  conduct  enacted 
of  old,  and  in  latfir  tiines  abolished  as  tyrannical,  habitually 
liad  kiadred  motives.  Men  are  to  bc  made  lemperate  by 
impediments  to  drinking — sball  be  less  free  than  hitherto 
to  buy  and  seil  certain  articles.  Instead  of  extending  tlie 
priuciple  proper  to  tbe  iudustrial  type,  of  providing  quick 
and  costleas  remedies  for  injiiries,  minor  as  well  as  major, 
which  Citizens  inflict  on  one  another,  Icgislators  extend  the 
principle  of  prevenüng  them  by  inspection.  The  arrange- 
ments  in  mines,  factories,  sbips,  lodging-honscs,  bakehouses, 
down  even  to  water-cloaeta  in  private  dwelllnga,  are  pre- 
ecribed  by  lawa  carried  out  by  ofBcials.  Not  by  quick  and 
certain  penalty  for  breach  of  contract  is  adulteration  to  be 
reinedied,  bnt  by  public  analyzera.  Beneßta  are  not  to  be 
bought  by  men  witli  tbe  money  their  efiicient  work  brings 
them,  which  is  the  law  of  vohtntary  co-oiieration,  but  bene- 
fits  are  given  iiTespecüve  of  eRbrt  cxpended :  withoiit  regatd 
to  their  deseits,  men  shall  be  provided  at  the  public  cost 
with  free  Ubrariea,  free  iocal  muaeuma,  etc.;  and  from  the 
Baving$  of  the  more  worthy  shall  be  taken  by  the  tax- 
gatherer  means  of  supplying  the  less  worthy  who  have  not 
saved.  Along  with  the  tacit  asaumption  that  State-authority 
over  Citizens  has  no  asaignable  limits,  which  is  an  asaump- 
tion proper  to  the  militant  type,  there  goes  an  unhesitating 
faith  in  ätate-judgment,  also  proper  to  the  militant  type. 
Bodily  welfare  and  mental  welfare  aie  consigned  to  it  without 
the  least  doubt  of  ita  capacity.  Having  by  struggles  through 
centuries  deposed  a  power  which,  for  their  alleged  eternal 
I,  forced  on  men  ita  teachinga,  we  invoke  aiiother  power 
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its  teachings  od  nien  foi*  their  alleged  temporal 
The  corapulsion  once  aupposed  to  be  juatified  in 
religious  instrucliou  by  the  iufallible  judgment  of  a  Pope,  13 
now  supposed  to  be  justified  in  secular  instructioa  bj  the 
iufallible  judgment  of  a  Parliameot;  and  thus,  under 
penalty  of  impi'iaonmeut  for  resistance,  there  is  established 
OD  education  bad  in  matter,  bad  in  manner,  bad  in  order. 

Inevitably  along  wiUi  thia  partial  reveraioo  to  the  cora- 
pulsory  social  System  which  accompaniea  partial  reveraioii 
to  tlie  militant  type  of  structure,  there  goea  aa  appropriate 
change  of  sentimetita.  In  essence  Toryism  Stands  for  the 
contiol  of  the  State  versus  tbe  freedom  of  the  individual; 
and  in  essence  Liberalism  Stands  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  veratts  the  coutrol  of  the  State.  But  whereaa, 
du  ring  the  previous  peacefui  period,  individual  liberty 
was  extended  by  abolisMng  religious  disabilities,  eatahlish- 
ing  free-trade,  removing  irapedimenta  froni  the  press,  etc. ; 
siiice  thfl  reveraion  began,  the  party  which  effected  theso 
chauges  has  vied  with  the  opposita  party  in  multiplying 
State-administrations  which  diminisli  individual  liberty. 
How  far  the  principles  of  free  govemment  have  beeo 
disregarded,  and  how  directly  this  change  is  sequent  upon 
the  feeling  which  militant  action  foaters,  is  concluaively 
shown  by  the  Suez-Canal  business.  A  step  which,  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  pecuniary  cost,  comniitted  the  nation  to 
entanglements  of  a  serious  kind,  was  taken  by  ita  ministry 
in  such  manner  that  ita  represeiitative  body  had  a  nominal, 
but  no  real,  power  of  rever.'iing  it;  and  inatead  of  protest 
sgainat  this  disregard  of  constitutional  principles,  there 
came  general  applause.  Tiio  excuse  accepted  by  all 
was  the  military  exigency.  Tlie  prompt  action  of  the 
co-ordinating  centre  by  which  oH'ensive  and  defensive 
Operations  sre  diiected,  was  said  to  necessitate  this  ignoring 
of  Parliament  and  this  Suspension  of  self-govemmeofc. 
And  the  general  sentinient,  re.^ponding  to  the  alleged  nea4 
for  keepiug  our   hold   oa  a   conquered  terhtory,   not  onl 
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forgave  but  rejoiced   over    this    retum    towards    militÄry 
rula 

§  267.  Of    course   social    metamorphoses    are    in    ever}' 
case   complicated  and    obscored    by  special  causes  never 
twice  a  like.    Where  rapid  growth  is  going  on,  the  changes 
of  structure  accompanying  increase  of  mass  are  involved 
w'ith  the  changes  of  structure  resulting  from  modification 
of  type.    Further,  disentanglement  of  the  facts  is    made 
difficult  when  the  two  great  Systems  of  organs  for  sustentation 
and  extemal  action  are  evolving  simultaneously.     This  is 
our  own  case.    That  re-development  of  structures  for  ex- 
temal action  which  we  have  been  tracing,  and  that  partial 
retum  to  a  congmous  social  system>  have  not  arrested  the 
development  of  the  sustaining  stmctures  and  that  social 
System  they  fester.     Hence  sundry  changes  opposite  to  those 
enumerated  above.      While  the  revival  of  ecdesiasticism 
having  for  cardinal  principle  Subordination  to  authority,  has 
harmonized  with  this  reversion  towards  the  militant  type,  tlie 
increase  of  divisions  in  the  Church,  the  assertions  of  indi- 
vidual  judgment,  and  the  relaxations  of  dogma,  have  har- 
monized with  the  conti-ary  movement    While  new  ednca- 
tional  organizations  tending  towards  regimental  uniformity, 
are  by  each  fresh  Act  of  Parlian\^nt  made  more  rigid,  the 
old  educational  organizations  in  public   schools  and  uni- 
versities,  are  being  made  more  plastic  and  less  uniform. 
While  there  have  been  increasing  interferences  with  the 
employment  of  labour,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of  voluntary  co-operation,  they  have  not  yet  gone 
far  enough  to  reverse    the    free-trade    policy    which    in- 
dustrial  evolution  has  been  extending.    The  interpretation 
appears  to  be  that  while  the  old  compulsory  System  of  re- 
gulation  has  been  abolished  where  its  pressure  had  become 
intolerable,  this  re-development  of  it  is  going  on  where  its 
pressure  has  not  yet  been  feit. 

Moreover,  the  vast  transformation  suddenly  caused  by 
railways  and  telegraphs,  adds  to  the  difiBculty  of  tracing 
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metamorphoses  of  the  kinds  we  are  considering.  Within 
a  geueration  the  social  organism  has  passed  from  a 
stage  like  that  of  a  cold-blooded  creature  with  feeble 
circulation  and  rudimentary  nerves,  to  a  stage  like  that  of  a 
warm-blooded  creature  with  efficient  vascular  System  and  a 
developed  nervous  apparatus.  To  this  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  are  due  the  great  changes  in  habits,  beliefs, 
and  sentiments,  characterizing  our  generaüon.  Manifestly, 
this  rapid  evolution  of  the  distributing  and  intemuncial 
structures,  has  aided  the  growth  of  both  the  industrial 
Organization  and  the  militant  Organization.  While  pro- 
ductive  activities  have  been  facilitated,  there  has  been  a 
furtherance  of  that  centralization  characterizing  the  social 
type  required  for  ofTensive  and  defensive  actions. 

But  notwithstanding  these  disguising  complexities,  if  we 
contrast  the  period  from  1815  to  1850  with  the  period  from 
1850  to  the  present  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  along 
with  increased  armaments,  more  frequent  conäicts,  and 
revived  military  sentiment,  there  has  been  a  spread  of 
compulsory  regulations.  While  nominally  extended  by  tlie 
giving  of  votes,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  has  been  in 
many  ways  actually  diminished ;  both  by  restrictions  which 
ever-multiplying  officials  are  appointed  to  iusist  on,  and  by 
the  forcible  taking  of  mopey  to  secure  for  him,  or  others  at 
his  expense,  benefits  previously  leffc  to  be  secured  by  each 
for  himself.  And  undeniably  this  is  a  retum  towards  that 
coercive  discipline  which  pervades  the  whole  social  life 
where  the  militant  type  is  predominant. 

In  metamorphoses,  then,  so  far  as  they  are  traceable,  we 
discem  general  truths  harmonizing  with  those  disclosed  by 
comparisons  of  types.  With  social  organisms,  as  with  indi- 
vidual organisms,  the  structure  becomes  adapted  to  the 
activity.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  if  circumstances 
entail  a  fundamental  change  in  the  mode  of  activity,  there 
by-and-by  results  a  fundamental  chaage  in  the  form  of 
structure.  And  in  both  cases  there  is  a  reversion  towards 
the  üld  type  if  there  is  a  resumption  oi  the  old  activity. 
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QÜALIFICATIONS  USD  SUMHART. 


§  268.  One  who  made  the  analogies  between  individual 
Organization  and  social  Organization  bis  special  subject, 
might  carry  them  f urther  in  several  directions. 

He  might  iUustrate  the  general  tnith  that  as  fast  as 
structure  approaches  completeness,  modifiability  diminishes 
and  growth  ends.  The  finished  animal,  moulded  in  all 
details,  resists  change  by  the  sum  of  those  forces  which  havo 
evolved  its  parts  into  their  respective  shapes;  and  the 
finished  Society  does  the  like.  In  either  case  results,  at 
length,  rigidity.  Every  organ  of  the  one  and  Institution  of 
the  other  becomes,  as  matnrity  is  neared,  more  coherent  and 
definite,  and  offers  a  greater  obstacle  to  alterations  required 
either  by  increase  of  size  or  Variation  of  eonditions. 

Then  he  might  enlarge  on  the  fact  that,  as  in  individual 
organisms  so  in  social  organisms,  af ter  the  structures  proper* 
to  the  type  have  f ully  evolved  there  presently  begins  a  slow 
decay.  He  could  not,  indeed,  fumish  satisfactory  ptoot  of 
this;  since  among  ancient  societies,  essentially  militant  in 
their  activities,  dissolution  by  conquest  habitnally  prevented 
the  cycles  of  changes  from  being  completed;  and  since 
modern  societies  are  passing  through  their  cycles.  But  the 
minor  parts  of  modern  societies,  especially  during  those 
earlier  times  when  local  development  was  Uttle  implicated 
with  general  development,  would  yield  him  evidence.    He 
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ifiight  instance  the  fact  that  ancient  corporate  towns,  with 
their  guilds  and  regulations  of  indiistry,  gradaally  made  more 
namerous  and  stringent»  slowly  dwindled,  and  gave  way 
betöre  towns  in  which  the  absence  of  privileged  dasses  per- 
mitted  freedom  of  industry:  the  rigid  old  structure  having 
its  function  usurped  by  a  plastic  new  one.  In  each  institu- 
tio&,  private  or  public,  he  might  point  to  the  ever-multiplying 
Qsages  and  bye-Iaws,  sevendly  introduced  to  fit  the  actions 
to  the  passing  time»  but  eventually  making  adaptation  to  a 
Coming  time  impracticable.  And  he  might  infer  that  a  like 
fate  awaits  each  entire  society,  which,.  as  its  adjustments  to 
present  circumstances  are  finished,  loses  power  to  re-adjnst 
itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  future:  eventually  dis- 
appearing,  if  not  by  violence,  then  by  a  decline  consequent 
on  inability  to  compete  with  younger  and  more  modifiable 
societies. 

Were  his  speculative  audacity  sufificient,  he  might  end  by 
alleging  parallelisms  between  the  processes  of  reproduction 
in  the  two  cases.  Among  primitive  societies  which  habitu- 
ally  multiply  by  fission,  but  are  by  conquest  occasionally 
fused,  group  with  group,  after  which  there  is  presently 
a  recurrence  of  fission,  he  might  trace  an  analogy  to  what 
happens  in  the  lowest  types  of  organisms,  which,.  multiplying 
fissiparously,  from  time  to  time  reverse  the  process  by  that 
fusion  which  naturalists  call  conjugaüon.  Then  he  might 
point  out  that  in  either  case  the  larger  and  stationary  types 
propagate  by  the  dispersion  of  germs.  Adult  organisms  whioh 
are  fized,  send  oif  groups  of  such  units  as  they  are  them- 
selves  composed  of,  to  settle  down  elsewhere  and  grow  intb 
organisms  like  themselves,  as  settled  societies  send  off  their 
groups  of  colonists.  And  he  might  even  say  tliat  as  union  of 
the  germinal  gtoup  detached  from  one  oi^nism  with  a  groap 
detached  from  a  similar  oiganism,  is  either  essential  to,  or 
conducive  to,  the  vigorous  evolution  of  a  new  oiganism ;  so 
the  mizture  of  colonists  derived  from  one  sod 
derived  from  a  kindred  society,  is,  if  not  < 
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conducive  to,  the  evolution  of  a  new  society  more  plastiö 
than  the  old  ones  from  ^hich  the  mingied  units  were  derived, 
But  without  committing  ourselves  to  any  such  further 
adventurous  suggestions,  we  may  leave  the  comparison  as  it 
Stands  in  preceding  chapters, 

§  269.  This  comparison  has  justified  to  a  degree  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  the  idea  propounded 
by  certain  philosophers  and  implied  even  in  populär  language. 
Naturally  it  happened  that  this  idea  took  at  first  crude  forms. 
Let  US  glance  at  some  of  them« 

In  the  JRepuUic  of  Plato,  asserting  the  fact,  not  even  yet 
adequately  recognized,  that  "  the  States  are  as  the  men  are ; 
they  grow  out  of  human  characters/'  Socrates  is  represented 
as  arguing — **  then  if  the  constitutions  of  States  are  five,  the 
dispositions  of  individual  minds  will  also  be  five :"  an  absurd 
corollary  from  a  rational  proposition«  Division  of  labour 
is  described  as  a  social  need;  but  it  is  represented  rathei 
as  having  to  be  established  than  as  establishing  itself. 
Throughout,  the  conception,  like  indeed  to  conceptions  that 
prevail  still,  is  that  society  may  be  artificially  arranged 
thus  or  thus.  Alleging  such  likeness  between  the  State 
and  the  Citizen  that  from  the  institutions  of  the  one  may 
be  deduced  the  faculties  of  the  other,  Plato,  with  the 
belief  that  the  States,  growing  "out  of  human  characters/' 
are  "  as  the  men  are,"  joins  the  belief  that  these  States,  with 
characters  thus  determined,  can  yet  determine  the  characters 
of  their  Citizens,  Chiefly,  however,  the  erroneous  nature  of 
the  analogy  held  by  Plato  to  exist  between  the  individual 
and  the  State,  he  shows  by  comparing  reason,  passion  oi 
spirit,  and  desire,  in  the  one,  to  counsellors,  auxiliaries,  cmd 
traders  in  the  other.  Not  to  the  mutually-dependeut  parts 
of  the  bodily  Organization  are  the  mutually-dependent  parts  of 
the  political  Organization  supposed  to  be  analogous,  but  rather 
to  the  co-operating  powers  of  the  mind,  The  con- 

ccption  of  Hobbes  in  one  respect  only,  approaches  nearer  to 
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a  rational  conception,  Like  Plato  he  regards  social  Organiza- 
tion not  as  natural  but  as  factitious :  propounding,  as  he  does, 
the  notion  of  a  social  contract  as  originating  governmental 
institutions,  and  as  endowing  the  sovereign  with  irrevocable 
authority.  The  analogy  as  conceived  by  him  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words.  He  says: — ^"For  by  art  is 
created  that  great  Leviathan  called  a  Commonwealth,  or 
State,  in  Latin  Civitas,  which  is  but  an  artificial  man ;  though 
of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for  whose 
protection  and  defence  it  was  intended;  and  in  which  the 
savereignty  is  an  artificial  soul^  as  giving  lifo  and  motion  to 
the  whole  body ;  the  magistraies,  and  other  oßcers  of  judica*» 
iure,  artificial  joints;  reward  and  punishment,  by  which 
fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  every  Joint  and  mem- 
ber  is  moved  to  perform  his  duty,  are  the  nerves,  that  do  the 
same  in  the  body  natural;"  etc,  Here,  in  so  far  as  the 
comparison  drawn  is  in  the  main  between  the  structures  of 
the  two,  is  it  less  indefensible  than  that  of  Plato ;  which  is  a 
comparison  between  structures  in  the  one  and  functions  in 
the  other.  But  the  special  analogies  named  are  erroneous ; 
as  is  also,  in  common  with  that  of  Plato,  the  general  analogy ; 
since  it  is  alleged  between  the  Organization  of  a  society  and 
the  Organization  of  a  human  being — an  analogy  far  too 
special  Living  at  a  later  time,  when  biologists 

had  revealed  to  some  extent  the  principles  of  Organization, 
and  recognizing  social  structures  as  not  artificially  made  but 
naturally  developed,  M.  Gomte  avoided  these  errora ;  and- '    '' 
comparing  the  social  organism  to  an  individudl  oigan 
any  one  kind,  held  simply  that  the  principles  of  oxgai 
are  common  to  societies  and  animals.      He  r^[axdl 
stage  of  social  progress  as  a  product  of  preceding  stagcv 
he  saw  that  the  evolution  of  structures  advances  firoL 
general  to  the  special    He  did  not,  however,  entirely  & 
the  early  misconception  that  institutions  are  artifidaL 
rangements;  for  he  inconsistently  held  it  ncMaible  forsode 
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to  be  fortliwith  re-organized  in  oonformity  with  the  principlea 
of  liia  "  Positive  I'hilosophy," 

Here  let  it  oncemore  be  distinctiy  asserted  tbat  there  exist 
no  analogies  betweec  the  body  politic  and  a  living  body,  save 
those  necessitatod  by  that  mutual  depeudence  of  parts  which 
they  display  m  common.  Tliough,  in  foregoing  chapters, 
sundiy  compansons  of  social  structtues  Qud  functions  tu 
fltructures  and  functiona  in  tiie  human  body,  have  beea  iiiade, 
they  have  been  mada  only  because  structures  and  functions 
in  the  human  body  furnish  familiär  illuatrations  of  structures 
and  functiona  in  general.  The  social  organism,  discrete 
instead  of  concrcte,  asymmetrical  instead  of  aymmetrical, 
Aeusitive  in  all  its  Units  instead  of  ha^'ing  a  single  sensitive 
centre,  is  not  comparable  to  any  particular  type  of  iiidividual 
oi'ganiam,  animal  or  vegetaL  AU  kinds  of  creatnres  are  alike 
in  so  tar  as  each  exhibits  co-operation  among  its  componenU 
for  the  beuefit  of  the  whole ;  and  thls  trait,  common  to  them, 
ia  a  trait  common  also  to  sotsieties.  Further,  among  indi- 
vidual  organisms,  the  degree  of  co-operation  meaaures  the 
degree  of  evolution ;  and  tliis  general  triith,  too,  holds 
among  social  organisms.  Once  more,  to  effect  increasing  Co- 
operation,  creatures   of  every   order  show   üb  increaaingly- 

nplex  appliances  for  trausfer  and  uulual  ioSuence;  and 
to  this  general  chnntfi'"-'"'''-  -■■■'•-li-*  ftt  ,-\.. ■<-■.-  ..r.].-r  ftirniali 
a  correspouding  cliiu  ilugins  1 
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lielp  io  building  up  a  coherent  body  of  aociological  inductions. 
Let  U8  take  away  tlie  BCttöbldiag:  tlia  inductioiis  will  stand 
by  UieTiiaelvGs, 

We  saw  tlmt  societies  are  aggregates  which  grow ;  that  in 
the  varioHs  typea  of  them  there  are  great  varieties  in  the 
growtha  reached;  that  types  oE  siiccesaively  larger  aizes 
reault  from  the  flggregation  and  re-aggregation  of  thoae  of 
smaller  sizea ;  and  tliat  tliia  iucrease  by  coaleacünce,  joioed 
with  interstitial  increase,  is  the  proceas  tbi-ough  which  hava 
been  fürmed  the  va^t  civilized  natioos. 

AloDg  with  increase  of  size  in  societies  goea  increase  of 
structure.  Piimitive  hordes  are  without  established  distino- 
Üons  of  parts.  With  growth  of  them  into  tribes  habitually 
come  some  unlikenesses ;  both  in  tbe  powera  and  occupations 
of  their  menibers,  Uniona  o£  tribes  are  foUowed  by  mora 
unlikeoessee,  govenimental  and  industrial — social  grades 
running  through  the  whole  mass,  and  contrasta  between  the 
difTerently-occupied  parts  in  dülerent  localities.  Such  dif- 
fercntiations  muHiply  aa  the  conipoundiug  progressea.  Tliey 
proceed  from  the  generol  to  the  special  First  tha  brood 
diviäion  between  tuüng  and  ruled;  then  within  the  ruiing 
t*  divisicojs  into  political,  religioua,  militory,  and  within 
Ijh»  ruled  pait  diviaions  into  food-producing  classea  and 
|BDdi>crafbsmen ;  then  within  each  of  these  divisiuns  minor 
I,  wid  so  on. 
Fassing  frum  the  structural  aspect  to  the  f unctional  aapect, 
)  note  that  ao  long  as  all  parts  of  a  society  hava  like 
lUtirea  and  activitieg,  tliere  ia  liardly  any  mutaal  depen- 
M,  aad  the  ^:;grt^ate  scarcely  forme  a  vital  whole.  As  its 
■aiiiQ  ditl'erent  functiona  they  become  dependent  oa 
»r,  80  that  injury  to  oue  hurta  others;  until,  io 
tlved  societies,  geueral  perturbatioa  is  caused  by 
I  of  any  portioii.    This  contrast  betweeu  unde- 
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veloped  and  developed  eoeieties,  ariaea  from  the  fact  thnt 
with  increasing  specialization  of  functions  comes  mcreaaiiig 
iniibility  in  eat^h  part  to  perform  tbe  functions  of  other  parta. 

The  Organization  of  every  society  begina  with  a  contraat 
between  tlie  division  which  carries  on  relationa,  habitually 
hostile,  with  environing  societies,  and  the  divieion  which  la 
devoted  to  procuring  necessaries  of  life ;  and  during  the 
Barlier  atages  of  development  these  two  divisions  conatituta 
the  whole.  Eventually  there  arisea  an  intermediate  division 
serving  to  transfer  producta  and  influencea  from  part  to  part. 
And  in  all  aubaequent  stagea,  evolution  of  the  two  earlier 
ayatema  of  structures  depends  on  evolution  of  thig  additionat 
aystem. 

While  the  society  as  a  wliole  has  the  character  o!  its  ans- 
taining  system  determined  by  the  character  of  its  environ« 
ment,  inorgnnic  and  organic,  the  respeetive  parts  of  thia 
ayatem  difl'erentiate  iu  adaptation  to  local  circumatances ; 
and,  after  primary  induatriea  have  been  thua  locaUzed  and 
specialized,  secondary  induatriea  dependent  on  thom  ariae  in 
conformity  witU  tlie  same  principle.  Furtlier,  as  faat  as 
aocieties  becptne  cotnpfiiiiidpd  and  rß-cnrnjinniiHrd,  and  the 
diatributin;;  ';■!("  >  ii  kind 

of  indualry,  uiost 
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long  intervals,  passes  into  rhythtnical,  regulär,  rapid  cntrcnts ; 
niid  materials  for  sustentation  dtstributed  Mther  and  thither, 
from  beiog  few  and  crude  become  numerous  and  elaborated. 
Growing  efficiency  of  transfer  with  greater  variety  of  trans- 
ferred producte,  increaaes  tho  mutual  depeudence  of  parts  at 
the  aame  tiino  that  it  enables  eacb  part  to  fulfil  its  function 
better. 

Unlihe  the  sustaining  8yst«m,  evolved  by  converae  with 
the  organio  and  inorganic  environmenta,  the  regulating  Sys- 
tem is  evolved  by  converse,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
environing  societies.  In  primitive  headless  groupa  temporary 
chieftainsliip  results  from  temporary  war ;  chronic  hostilities 
generate  permanent  chieftainship ;  and  gradually  from  the 
military  control  reanlta  the  civil  controL  Habitital  war, 
requiring  prompt  combination  in  the  aetiona  of  parts, 
neceasitates  aubordination.  Societies  in  wbich  Liiere  is  little 
Subordination  disappear,  and  leave  outstanding  those  in  wbich 
Subordination  is  great ;  and  so  there  are  produced,  societies 
in  wliich  the  liabit  foatered  by  war  and  survivlng  in  peace, 
brings  about  permanent  Submission  to  a  government,  The 
centralized  regulating  System  thua  evolved,  ia  in  early  stages 
1  aole  regulating  System.  Eut  in  large  societies  which 
i  become  predominantly  industrial,  there  is  added  a  de- 
intmlizGd  regulating  system  for  the  industrial  structures; 
1  this,  at  first  eubject  in  every  way  to  the  original  System, 
3  at  length  sitbstantial  independence.  Pinally  there 
I  for  the  distributing  structures  alao,  an  independent 
mtrolling  Qgcncy, 

j  fall  tirstly  into  the  classes  of  simple,  Compound, 
Mbly-«ompound,  trebly-compound ;  and  from  the  lowest 
Die  tiansition  to  the  higbest  is  through  tbese  stages.  Other- 
,  Uiougl)  lesB  definitely,  societies  may  be  grouped  as 
yiitiint  luid  industrial;  of  wbich  the  one  type  in  its 
■«ij]i«d  fiMin  is  organized  on  the  principle  of  compulsory 
— '"le  the  oÜier  in  its  developed  form  is 
inciple  of  voluntary  eo-operation.    Xlie 
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one  is  characterized  not  ouly  bya  despotic  central  power,  hut 
also  by  niilimit«d  political  control  of  personal  conduct ;  while 
the  other  is  characterized  not  only  by  a  democratic  or  repre- 
sentative  central  power,  but  also  by  lünitation  of  political 
control  over  pet3onaI  conduct. 

Lastly  we  noted  the  corollary  that  change  in  the  predomi- 
nant  social  activities  brings  metamorphosis.  If,  where  the 
militant  type  has  not  elaborated  iuto  ao  rigid  a  form  as  to 
prevent  change,  a  conaiderable  industrial  syatem  arises,  there 
come  mitigationa  of  the  coercive  restrainta  characterizing 
tbe  militant  type,  and  weakening  of  its  stmetures.  Con- 
versely,  where  an  industrial  System  largely  developed  has 
eatabliahed  ireer  social  forma,  t«Bumption  of  offensive  and 
defeneive  activities  c^uses  revereion  towards  the  militant 
type. 

§  271.  And  now,  anmming  np  the  reanlts  of  thin  general 
Burvey,  let  na  obserre  the  extent  to  which  we  are  preparetl 
by  it  for  fiirther  inquiriea. 

The  many  facta  contemplatect  nnite  in  proTÜig  that  «xaal 
evolution  foniis  a  part  of  evtilutiou  at  large.  Like  evolving 
aggrcgat«3  in  genoml,  societies  aliow  integratum,  botli  by 
aimple  increase  of  mass  and  by  coalescence  and  re-coales- 
cence  of  massea.  Tbe  change  from  hOTMfftmälff  to  htteroge- 
iteiiy  is  muUitudinously  oxompUfled ;  np  from  Üie  simple 
tribe,  alike  in  all  it«  pari«,  to  ths  rivilized  nalinn,  fall  of 
etructural  and  functional  nnIJl«otke.=jtg,  Vitli  pr^'^eaBing 
Integration  and  hi.'t<iiiiKi:»uity  ■-■■  ■   ■■  ''-i  ■  i'       ■  We 
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Blowly  rnore  precise  j  customs  pasa  into  laws  which,  while 
gaining  fixity,  also  become  more  specific  in  their  applications 
to  varieties  of  actlons ;  and  all  iostitutioas,  at  first  coufusedly 
intenningled,  slowly  separate,  at  the  same  time  that  eacli 
within  itself  marks  ofT  more  distinctly  its  component  struc- 
tures.  Thus  in  all  reapects  is  fulfilled  the  formula  of  evohi- 
tion.  There  is  progress  towards  greater  size,  coherence,  miil- 
tiformity,  and  definiteness. 

Besides  these  general  tniths,  a  number  of  special  truths 
bare  been  disciosed  by  our  surv'ey.  Comparisuns  of  societiea 
in  their  ascending  grades,  have  made  manifest  cerlain  cardlnal 
facta  respecting  their  growtlis,  etructures,  and  functiona 
— fkcte  respecting  the  Systems  of  structuros,  sustaining, 
distributing,  tegulating,  of  which  they  an  compoeed : 
respecting  the  relations  of  these  structures  to  the  sur- 
rounding  conditions  and  the  dominant  forma  of  social 
activities  entaÜed;  and  respecting  the  metamorphoses  of 
types  caused  by  cbanges  in  the  activities.  The  inductiona 
arrived  at,  thus  oonslitutlDg  in  rüde  outline  au  Empirical 
Sooiology,  shov  that  in  social  phenomena  there  is  a  general 
Order  of  co-ezistence  and  seqnence;  and  that  therefure 
social  phenomena  fonn  the  subject-matter  of  a  Bcience 
leducibie,  in  some  meeaure  at  leaet,  to  the  dednctive  form. 

Guided,  theo,  by  the  law  of  erolution  in  general,  and,  in 
Subordination  to  it,  goided  by  the  foregoing  inductions,  we 
'  prepared  for  following  out  the  syntheeis  of  social 
phenomanft.  We  müst  b^in  mth  those  simpleat  oncs  pre- 
aented  bjr  tbe  evolution  of  the  family. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  PART  IL 


Some  remarks  made  in  the  Revue  Phüaeophique  for  May,  1877,  by  an 
acute  and  yet  sympathetic  critic,  M.  Henri  Marion,  show  me  the  need 
for  adding  here  an  explanation  which  may  prevent  other  readers  from 
being  puzzled  by  a  seeming  inoonsistency. 

M.  Marion  indicates  the  oontrast  I  have  drawn  between  those 
individual  oiganisms  in  which,  along  with  a  developed  nutritive 
System  there  is  an  undeveloped  nervous  System,  and  those  in 
which  a  developed  nervous  System  enables  the  organism  to  co-ordinate 
its  outer  actions  so  as  to  secure  prey  and  escape  enemies :  rightly 
äaying  that  I  class  the  first  as  relatively  low  and  the  second  as  relatively 
high.  He  then  points  out  that  I  regard  as  analogous  to  these  types  of 
individual  organisms,  those  types  of  social  organisms  which  are 
characterized,  the  one  by  a  largely-developed  sustaining  or  indus* 
trial  System  with  a  feeble  regulating  or  governmental  System,  and  Üie 
other  by  a  less-developed  industrial  System  joined  with  a  centralized 
firovernmental  System,  enabling  the  society  effectually  to  combine  its 
forces  in  conflict  with  other  societies.  And  he  prooeeds  to  show  that 
though,  in  classing  the  types  of  animals,  I  put  those  with  undeveloped 
nervous  Systems  as  low  and  those  with  developed  nervous  Systems 
BS  high ;  in  classing  societies  I  taciÜy  imply  that  those  with  pre* 
dominant  industrial  or  sustaining  Systems  ar«  superior  to  those  vnÜ, 
highly-centralized  and  powerful  regulating  Systems.  He  says : — 
^  En  naturaliste  qu'il  est,  il  regarde  visiblement  oomme  sup^rieurs  auz 
autres  les  6tats  les  plus  centralis^s."  (III,  516.)  And  then  commenting 
on  the  dislike  which,  as  "an  EngUshman  of  the  Liberal  school,"  I 
show  for  such  centralized  societies,  and  my  admiration  for  the  free, 
less-govemed,  industrial  societies,  he  emphasizes  the  incongruity  by 
saying  : — *'  Mais  bientdt  le  moraliste  en  lui  combat  le  naturaliste  ; 
et  la  libert6  individuelle,  prindpe  d'anarchie  oependant^  trouve  en 
lui  un  d^fenseur  aussi  chaleureux  qu'inattendu."   (t6.) 

I  regret  that  when  writing  the  foregoing  chapters  I  omitted  to  contrast 
the  lives  of  individual  organisms  and  of  social  organisms  in  such  way  as 
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le  origin  ot  thts  eeemiitg  incongmitj.  It  ia  thia  :— Individual 
organisms,  whetherlowor  high,havet<imaiiit«in  their  liveB  by  offensive 
or  defensive  activitiea,  or  both  r  U>  get  food  and  escape  eneraies 
be   esaential    requirenients.     Eence    thc    need    for    a 

Klegulating  aystem  hj  whicb  the  actiona  of  Henaea  and  limba  may  be 
-ordinaUd.     Hence  the  auperiority  tbat  reaulta  from  a  centralized 

rnerrotis  npparatus  to  which  all  tbe  outer  Organs  ave  completely 
Bubordinate.  It  is  otherwüe  with  aocieties.  Donbtiess  dtiring  the 
militant  atagea  of  social  evolution,  the  liTea  of  aocietios,  üke  the  Uvea 
of  animaJs,  are  largely,  or  even  lufünly,  depeudent  on   tlieir  powers 

,  of  oBence  nnd  defence;  and  duriiig  theae  'tage«,  societies  haviog 
t  centraiised  regulating  gyatema  can   uae  their  powera  moat 

■effeetuatly,  and  are  thua,  relativeli/  to  the  temporär;/  requiremenli,  the 

FliigheBL  Such  reqiiiremente,  bowever,  are  but  temporary.  Increase 
of  industrialism  and  decreaae  of  mititnncy,  gnutually  bring  aboiit  a 
State  in  which  tlie  Uvea  of  aocietiea  do  not  depend  mainly  on  their 
powers  of  dealing  offensively  and  detensively  with  other  aocieties,  bnt 
depend  mainly  on  thoae  powers  which  enablfl  them  to  huld  their  own  in 
the  atrugglea  of  induatrial  competitiou.  So  that,  relalively  to  theat 
vltimate  requi'rrmenli,  aooietiea  become  high  in  proportion  to  the 
evolution  of  their  induatrial  gystema,  and  not  in  proportion  U)  the 
evolution  of  thoae  centralized  regulating  syatema  titting  them  for 
carrying  on  wars.  In  animala,  then,  the  meaaiire  of  Haperiority 
remains  the  aame  throughout,  becnuae  the  eiida  to  be  achieved  remain 
the  Same  throughout ;  but  in  aocieties  the  measnre  of  auperiority  is 
entirety  changed,  because  the  endn  to  be  achieved  are  entirely  changed. 
This  answer  prepares  the  way  for  an  anawer  to  a  previons  objection 
M.  Marion  makea.  I  have  pointed  otit  that  whereafl,  in  the  individiial 
organism,  the  component  units,  moatly  devoid  ot  feeling,  carry  on  their 
aetivities  for  the  welfare  of  certain  group«  of  unit«  (formiug  the  nervous 
eentres)  which  monopolize  feeling  ;  in  the  social  organiam,all  the  unita 
are  endowed  with  feeling.    And  I  have  added  the  corollary  that 

I  whereas,  in  the  individual  organism,  the  units  exist  for  the  benefit  of 

I  the  aggregate,  in  the  social  oi^nism  the  aggregate  exists  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nnits.  if..  Marion,  after  indicatiug  these  viewa,  expresses  hia 
aatonishment  that,  having  clearly  recogniatd  this  difference,  I  after- 
wards  take  so  littte  account  of  it,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  affecting  tha 
«nalogiea  I  draw.  The  reply  ia  that  my  recognition  of  thia  profound 
difference  between  the  ends  to  be  subaerved  bj  individiial  oi^niza- 
tioDS  and  bj  social  organizationa,  cauaea  the  seemingly-anomaloiis 
estimation  of  social  types  eiplained  abovc.  Social  Organization  ia  tö 
be  conridered  high  in  proportion  ss  it  aubserves  individual  welfnr^ 
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because  in  a  society  the  nnits  are  sentient  and  the  aggregate  insen- 
tient ;  and  the  industrial  type  is  the  higher  because,  in  that  State  of 
permanent  peace  to  which  civüizatum  is  tendingf  it  subeerves  indiyidual 
welfare  better  than  the  militant  type.  During  the  progressive  stages 
of  militancy,  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate  takes  precedence  of  indi- 
yidual  welfare,  because  this  depends  on  preservation  of  the  aggre- 
gate from  destruction  by  enemies;  and  hence,  under  the  militant 
r^imey  the  individual,  regarded  aa  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  has  his  personal  ends  consulted  only  so  f ar  as  consists  with 
maintaining  the  power  of  the  State.  But  as  the  necessity  for  self- 
preservation  of  the  society  in  oonflict  with  other  societies,  decreases, 
the  Subordination  of  individual  welfare  to  corporate  welfare  beoomes 
less ;  and  finally,  when  the  aggregate  has  no  extemal  dangers  to  meet, 
the  Organization  proper  to  complete  industrialism  whidi  it  aoquiree, 
conduces  to  individual  welfare  in  the  greatest  degree.  The  industrial 
type  of  society,  with  its  de-centralized  structures,  is  the  highest,  because 
It  is  the  one  which  most  subserves  that  happiness  of  the  units  which  is 
to  be  achieved  by  social  Organization,  as  distinguished  from  that 
happiness  of  the  aggregate  which  is  to  be  achieved  by  individual 
Organization  with  its  centralized  structures. 


PART  111. 


DOMESTIC   INSTITÜTIONS. 


CHAPTEE  L 

TUE  MAINTENANCE  OF  SPECIES. 

§  272.  As  fuU  understanding  of  the  social  relations  caxinot 
be  gained  without  studying  their  genesis,  so  neither  cau  füll 
understanding  of  the  domestic  relations ;  and  f ullj  to  under- 
stand  the  genesis  of  the  domestic  relations,  we  must  go 
f  urther  back  than  the  history  of  man  carries  us. 

Of  every  species  it  is  undeniable  that  individuals  which 
die  must  be  replaced  bj  new  individuals,  or  the  species  as  a 
whole  must  die.  Ko  less  obvious  is  it  that  if  the  death-rate 
in  a  species  is  high,  the  rate  of  multiplication  must  be  high« 
and  conversely.  This  proportioning  of  reproduction  to  mor- 
tality  is  requisite  for  mankind  as  for  every  other  kind« 
Hence  the  facts  exhibited  by  living  beings  at  large  must  be 
considered  that  the  facts  exhibited  by  human  beings  znay 
be  clearly  comprehended, 

§  273.  Begarding  the  continucd  life  of  the  species  as  in 
every  case  the  end  to  which  all  other  ends  are  secondary  (for 
if  the  species  disappears  all  other  ends  disappear),  let  us  look 
at  the  several  modes  there  are  of  achieving  this  end«  The 
requirement  that  a  due  number  of  adults  shall  arise  in  succes« 
sive  generations,  may  be  fulfilled  in  variously-modified  ways« 
which  subordinate  the  existing  and  next-succeeding  members 
of  the  species  in  various  degrees. 

Low  creatures  having  small  powera  of  meeting  the  life- 
destroying  activities  around^  and  still  smaller  powers  of  pro* 
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tecting  progeny,  can  maintain  their  kinds  only  if  the  mature 
individual  produces  the  germs  of  new  individuals  in  immense 
numbers;  so  that,  unprotected  and  defenceless  though  the 
germs  are,  one  or  two  may  escape  destruction.  And  manifestlj, 
the  larger  the  part  of  the  parental  substance  transformed  into 
germs  (and  often  most  of  it  is  so  transformed),  the  smaller 
the  part  that  can  be  devoted  to  individual  life. 

With  each  germ  is  usually  laid  up  some  nutritive  matter, 
available  for  growth  before  it  commences  its  own  struggle  for 
existence.  From  a  given  quantity  of  matter  devoted  by  the 
parent  to  reproduction,  there  may  be  formed  either  a  larger 
number  of  germs  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritive  matter 
each,  or  a  smaller  number  with  a  larger  quantity  each. 
Hence  result  differences  in  the  tates  of  juvenile  mortality. 
Here  of  a  million  minute  ova  left  uncared  for,  the  majority 
are  destroyed  before  they  are  hatched;  multitudea  of  the 
remainder,  with  the  feeblest  powers  of  getting  food  and 
evading  enemies,  die  or  are  devoured  soon  after  they  are 
hatched;  so  that  very  few  have  considerable  lengths  of 
individual  life.  Conveisely,  when  the  oonditions  to  be  met 
by  the  species  make  it  advantageous  that  there  should  be 
fewer  ova  and  more  nutriment  bequeathed  to  each,  the  young 
individuals,  beginning  life  at  more  advanced  stages  of  deve- 
lopment,  survive  longer.  The  species  is  maintained  without 
the  sacrifice  of  so  many  before  arrival  at  maturity. 

All  varieties  in  the  proportions  of  these  factors  occur. 
An  adult  individual,  the  Single  sui*vivor  from  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  germs,  may  itself  be  almost  whoUy  sacrificed 
individually  in  the  production  of  germs  equally  numerous; 
in  which  case  the  species  is  maintained  at  enormous  oost, 
both  to  adults  and  to  young.  Or  the  adult,  devoting  but  a 
moderate  portion  of  its  substance  to  tiie  production  of  multi* 
tudinous  germs,  may  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  life ;  in 
which  case  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  species  is  shown  in 
a  great  mortality  of  the  young.  Or  the  adult,  sacrificing  its 
substance  almost  entirely,  may  produce  a  moderate  number 
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of  ova  severally  well  provided  with  nutriment  and  well  pro- 
tected,  among  which  the  mortality  is  not  so  great ;  and  in 
this  case  the  eost  of  maintaining  the  species  falls  more  on 
the  adult  and  less  on  the  young. 

§  274  Thus  while,  in  one  sense,  the  welfare  of  a  species 
depends  on  the  welfare  of  its  individuals,  in  another  sense, 
the  welfare  of  the  species  is  at  variance  with  the  welfare  of 
its  individuals ;  and  further,  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  may 
teil  in  dififerent  proportions  on  the  undeveloped  and  on  the 
mature. 

Already  in  the  Principles  of  Biology,  §§  319 — 51,  the 
antagonism  between  Individuation  and  Genesis  under  its 
general  aspects  has  been  set  forth.  Here  certain  of  its 
special  aspects  concem  us.  To  comprehend  them  clearly, 
which  we  shall  find  it  important  to  do,  we  must  look  at  them 
more  closely. 
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CHAPTEB  IL 

TUE   DIVERSE   IKTERESTS    OF   THE    SPECIES,  OF    THE    PABEÜIT3, 

AND  OF  THE  OFFSPEING. 

§  275.  Among  the  microscopic  Protazoa,  there  is  perpetual 
spontaneous  fission.  After  a  few  hours  of  independent 
existence,  each  individual  is  sacrificed  in  producing  two  new 
individuals,  which,  severally  growing,  soon  themselves  repeat 
the  process.  And  then  from  time  to  time  there  occnrs  a 
still  more  extreme  form  of  reproduetive  dissolution.  After 
a  period  of  quiescence  the  entire  body  breaks  up  into  germs 
whence  arise  a  new  generation.  Here,  then^  a  parental  life, 
extremely  brief ,  disappears  absolutely  in  the  lives  of  progeny. 

Animal  aggregates  of  the  second  order  show  us  sundry 
ways  in  which  this  direct  transformation  of  the  parental  body 
into  the  bodies  of  offspring  takes  place;  though  now,  of 
course,  at  longer  intervals.  Among  the  Codenterata,  there  is 
the  case  of  certain  Medtisce,  where  the  polype-like  body  of  the 
parent,  or  gitast-^axent,  after  reaching  a  certain  growth, 
changes  into  a  series  of  segments  looking  like  a  pile  of 
saucers,  each  of  which  in  tum  swims  away  and  becomes  a 
medusa.  In  these  and  allied  cases  of  cyclical  generation,  it 
may,  however,  be  held  that,  as  the  medusa  is  the  adult  form, 
the  body  of  an  unsexual  individual  is  sacrificed  in  producing 
these  partially-developed  sexual  individuals.  A 

kindred  result  is  achieved  in  a  different  manner  among  some 
trematode  Entozoa.    Evolved  far  enough  to  have  head,  appen 
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Jages.and  alimentary  System,  a  Cercaria  presenüy  tnuisforras 
its  internal  substaoce  into  yoting  Cercaria  substanlially  like 
itself;  and,  eventually  bursting,.  seta  tliem  free,  severally  to 
puTsue  the  aame  coutae.  Finally,  after  two  or  tliree  genera- 
liona  so  produced,  complete  iudividuals  are  fonnod. 

UifTerent  in  metiiod,  but  ebowing  us  in  an  equal  degree 
tlie  dissüluLion  of  a  parent'a  body  into  portions  that  are  taJ 
continue  the  race,  is  tlie  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  cea- j 
toid  £nlozoa.     A  segment  of  a  tape-worm,  known  as  a  pro- 
glottis  in  ite  adiilt  aud  separated  State,  has  then  a  Life  aliowa 
only  by  a  feeble  power  of  movement.      It  has  deacended 
from  one  out  of  myriads  of  eggs  produced  by  a  precediiig  tape- 
I  woi'm ;  and  is  itoeH,  at  the  time  of  becoming  an  indepcndent 
I  individual,  nothing  more  tban  a  receptacle  for  innumerable 
'  eggs.    Wilhout  limbs,  without  seiises,.  witliout  even  alimentary 
eysteni,  ita  vitality  is  scarcely  higher  tban  that  of  a  plant; 
Rnd  it  dies  as  soon  as  its  contained  masses  of  ova  are  ua- 
,  tured.     Here  we  have  an  extreme  iDatance  of  Subordination 
r  both  of  adult  and  young  to  the  interests  of  the  species. 

Ascending  now  to  higher  types,  let  us  tsike  a  f'ew  esamples 
from  the  ArOcuIata.  Many  kinds  of  pai'antic  crustaceans, 
such  as  the  I^emen,  pass  through  a  brief  early  stage  during 
which  the  young  individual  swims  about  Nearly  alwaya  it 
,  then  dies;  but  if  it  sncceeds  in  fixing  itself  on  a  fish,  it  loses 
its  limbs  and  senses,  and,  doing  notliing  but  absorb  nutrimeitt 
from  the  fish,  evolves  enoimoua  ovisacs.  Budding  out  from 
the  aidca  of  ita  body,  tlieae  by  aad  by  greatly  esceed  its  body 
in  buik :  the  parental  life  is  lüst  in  producing  multitiidinoua 
eggs.  An  instance  analogous  in  result,  tbough  differeut 

in  method,  occurs  even  among  insects.    Haviog  no  higher  life.i 
than  is  implied  by  sucking  the  juice  of  the  cactus  over  whiol 
it  creeps,  the  femalc  cncliineal  insect  develops,  as  it  approachei 
I  maturity,  masses  of  ova  which  eventually  fill  its  intoriorjfl 
I  tuid  gradually,  as  its  aubstance  is  absoibed  by  the  ova,  it  dies I 
I  and  leaves  the  shell  of  its  body  as  a  prutective  cnvelope  fot  1 
Uieni:  wheuce  issuing,  ninety-nine  are  devourvd  Ibr  one  that  I 
2  ij  2 
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survives.  Among  superior  insects,  along  with  perhaps 

an  equal  sacrifice  of  young,  the  sacrifice  of  adults  is  less. 
After  a  larval  stage  during  which  the  vital  activities  are  rela- 
tively  low  and  the  mortality  high,  there  comes,  for  the  one 
survivor  out  of  hundreds,  an  active  maturity.  This,  however, 
is  brief — sometimes  lasting  but  for  a  few  days ;  and  after  the 
eggs  are  laid,  life  forthwith  ceases. 

The  Vertebrata  furnish  such  further  illustrations  as  are 
needed.  In  this  class  the  sacrifice  of  parental  life  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  species,  is  in  few  if  any  cases  direct.  A 
cod  produces  above  a  million  eggs,  and,  surviving,  does  this 
year  after  year ;  but  though  the  life  of  the  parent  is  preserved, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  and  more  of  the 
progeny  have  their  lives  cut  short  at  various  stages  on  the 
way  to  maturity.  In  higher  types  of  the  class,  producing 
comparatively  few  eggs  that  are  better  provided  for,  this 
sacrifice  of  the  rising  generation  to  the  interests  of  the 
species  is  much  less ;  and  for  the  like  reason  it  is  much  less 
also  in  the  next  highest  group  of  vertebrates,  the  Amphi- 
bia.  Passing  to  Birds,  we  find  preservation  of  the 

race  secured  at  a  greatly  diminished  cost  to  both  parents  and 
offspring.  The  young  are  so  well  fostered  that  out  of  a  small 
number  most  grow  up ;  while  here  perhaps  a  half,  and  there 
perhaps  a  fourth,  reach  the  reproductive  stage.  Further,  the 
lives  of  parents  are  but  partially  subordinated  at  times  when 
the  young  are  being  reared.  And  then  there  are  long  inter- 
vals  botween  breeding-seasons,  during  which  the  lives  of 
parents  are  carried  on  for  their  own  sakes.  In  the 

highest  class  of  vertebrates,  the  Mammcdia,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  we  see  a  like  general  advance  in  this  conciliation  of 
the  interests  of  the  species,  the  parents,  and  the  young ;  and 
we  also  see  it  within  the  class  itself,  on  ascending  £rom  its 
lower  to  its  higher  types.  A  small  rodent  reaches  maturity 
in  a  few  months ;  and,  producing  large  and  frequent  brooda, 
soon  dies.  There  is  but  a  short  early  period  during  which  the 
f emale  lives  for  heiself,  and  she  mostly  loses  lifo  before  the 
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reproductive  age  is  past:  thus  having  no  latter  days  un- 
burdened  by  offspring.  Turning  to  the  other  extreme  we  find 
an  immense  contrast.  Between  twenty  and  tbirty  years  of 
a  young  elephant's  life  passes  entirely  in  individual  develop- 
ment  and  activity.  The  tax  of  bearing  offspring,  relatively 
few  and  at  long  intervals,  subordinates  in  but  a  moderate 
degree  the  life  of  the  adult  female.  And  though  our  know- 
ledge  does  not  enable  us  to  say  how  long  life  lasts  after  the 
reproductive  age  is  past,  yet,  considering  that  the  powers 
remain  adequate  for  sustentatiou  and  self-defence,  we  may 
infer  that  the  female  elephant  usually  enjoys  a  closing  series 
of  many  years ;  while  the  male  is  throughout  life  scarcely  at 
all  taxed. 

§  276.  In  yet  another  way  does  evolutiotf  decrease  the 
sacrifioe  of  individual  life  to  the  life  of  the-  species.  The 
material  cost  of  reproduetion  involves  an  equivalent  sub- 
traction  from  individual  development  and  activity,  for  which 
among  low  types  there  is  no  compensation ;  but  as  we  ascend 
through  higher  types  we  find  an  increasing  compensation  in 
the  shape  of  parental  pleasures. 

Limiting  our  illustrations  to  vertebrate  animals,  we  see  that 
by  most  fishes  and  amphibians,  the  spawn,  once  deposited,  is 
left  to  its  fate:  there  is  great  physical  expense,  and  if  no 
subsequent  efforts  are  entailed,  there  are  also  none  of  the 
accompanying  gratifications.  It  is  otherwise  with  birds  and 
mammals.  While  the  rearing  of  offspring  entails  labour  on 
one  or  both  parents,  the  parental  life,  though  thereby  in  one 
way  restricted,  iß  in  another  way  extended;  since  it  has 
become  so  moulded  to  the  requirements,  that  the  activities  of 
parenthood  are  sources  of  agreeable  emotions,  just  as  are  the 
activities  which  achieve  self-sustentation. 

When,  from  the  less  intelligent  of  these  higher  vertebratos 
which  produce  many  young  at  short  intervals,  and  have  to 
abandon  them  at  early  ages,  we  ascend  to  the  more  intelligent 
which  produce  few  young  at  longer  intervals,  and  give  them 
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hit\  for  hn^rr  j^eriodg ;  we  perceive  ihat,  while  the  rate  ol 
juveniles  mrirtality  i«  Uiiu  diiDinished,  there  resolts  both  a 
hsumitiHtl  phyfsical  cost  of  maintaining  the  species,  and  ao 
augrrK;nU;d  naiiidsiciion  of  the  afiections. 

§  277.  Hcre,  then,  we  have  definite  measnres  by  which  to 
iUiUimiina  what  coiustitutes  advancein  therelations  of  paienta 
Uj  ofl*Mpring  and  to  one  another.  In  proportion  as  oiganisma 
l>ecome  higher  they  aie  individnally  lesa  saciificed  to  the 
Tnaintf;nance  of  the  spccies ;  and  the  implication  is  that  in  the 
highrmt  tyiK5  of  man  this  sacrifice  falla  toA  minimum. 

Conjinonly,  whcn  di8CU88ing  domestic  institutionSy  the 
w(;Ifan;  of  thofK5  immediately  concemed  is  almost  exciusively 
rogardcMl.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  given  connexiona 
Ixitwcen  mon  and  women,  is  spoken  of  as  thougli  the  efifeeta 
on  tlio  existing  adult  generation  were  chiefly  to  be  con- 
Hiderod ;  and,  if  the  effccts  on  the  rising  generation  are  taken 
into  account,  littlo  if  any  thought  is  given  to  the  efifeeta 
whi(!li  futuro  gcnerations  will  experience.  This  order  has, 
as  wo  MiQ,  to  Ix)  rcvcrsed. 

Ftttnily  organi/ations  of  this  or  that  kind  liave  first  to  be 
judgcd  by  the  degrecs  in  which  they  help  to  preserve  the 
Hocnal  nggrogates  they  occur  in ;  for^  in  relation  to  its  com* 
ponent  indiviihials,  each  social  aggr^ate  Stands  for  the 
HpociüH.  Munkind  survivcs  not  through  arrangements  which 
rofor  to  it  as  a  wholc,  but  by  survival  of  its  separate  societies ; 
vtivh  of  which  struggles  to  maintain  its  existence  in  presence 
of  nihvT  Hocietiofl.  And  survival  of  the  race,  achieved  through 
Hiirvival  of  its  coustituent  societies,  being  the  primary 
r(M|niromont,  the  domestic  arrangements  most  conducive  to 
Hiirvival  in  cach  society,  must  be  regarded  as  relatively  appro* 
printo. 

In  so  fnr  as  it  consists  with  preservation  of  the  society, 
th(^  noxt  highost  end  is  raising  tho  largest  number  of  healthy 
olVsi)riiig  fn)ni  birth  to  maturity.  The  qualitication  does 
not  seom  nceilod;   but  we  shall  find   evidence  that  it  is 
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needed.  Societies,  and  especially  primitive  groups,  do  not 
always  thrive  by  unchecked  iDcreaae  in  tlieir  numbera ;  but, 
coatrariwise,  in  somo  cases  preserve  tUemselves  from  extiac- 
tiun  at  the  cost  of  increased  mortality  of  the  young. 

After  welfare  of  the  social  group  aud  welfare  of  progeny, 
comes  welfare  of  parents.  That  form  of  marital  relation 
muat  in  each  case  be  held  the  best  which,  subject  to  these 
precediug  rp(iuirenients,  furthera  most,  aud  burdens  least,  the 
lives  of  adult  men  and  women. 

And  as  a  lagt  'ead  to  be  contemplated  comes  that  further- 
Aiice  of  individual  life  which  we  see  wben  the  declining  yearH 
of  parents,  lengthened  and  made  pleasurable  by  offspring,  also 
become  aources  of  pleasure  to  thoae  offapring, 

üniting  these  propositions,  we  draw  the  corollary  that  the 
'higbest  Constitution  of  tbe  family  is  reached  wben  there  is 
such  eoncüiation  betweea  the  needa  of  the  society  and  those 
of  its  members,  old  and  young,  that  the  mortality  betweeu 
birth  and  the  reproductive  age  falla  to  a  mitümum,  whüe  the 
lives  of  adulta  bave  their  Subordination  to  the  rearing  of 
cbildren  reduced  to  the  amallest  posaible.  The  diminutioa 
of  this  Subordination  takea  place  in  tliree  ways :  first,  by 
elongatlon  of  that  period  which  precedes  reproduction ; 
secoüd,  by  decrease  in  the  nuinber  of  offspring  borne.  aa 
wtiU  aa  by  increase  of  the  pleasures  taken  in  the  care  of 
them;  and  third,  by  lengthening  of  the  life  which  foUows 
eessation  of  reproduction. 

This  ideal  of  the  family  suggested  by  a  survey  of  the 
sexual  and  parental  relations  throughout  the  organic  world, 
ia  also  the  ideal  to  which  comparisoua  between  the  lower 
and  the  higher  stages  of  human  progress  point.  In  savage 
tribes  we  find  great  juvenile  mortality :  there  is  commonly 
more  or  lesa  infanticide ;  or  there  are  many  early  deaths  from 
uafttvourable  conditions ;  or  there  are  both.  Again,  these 
inferior  races  are  characterized  by  eärly  maturity  aud  com- 
mencing  reproduction ;  implying  shortucaa  of  Üiat  firat  period 
during  which  Üie  individual  life  is  canied  ou  for  its  own 
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sake.  While  fertility  lasts,  the  tax,  especially  on  the  women, 
who  are  also  exhausted  by  drudgeries,  is  great.  The  marital 
and  parental  relations  are  sources  of  pleasures  neither  so 
high  nor  so  prolonged  as  in  the  civilized  races.  And  theu 
after  children  have  been  reared,  the  remaining  life  of  either 
sex  is  brief :  of ten  being  ended  by  violence ;  often  by  de- 
liberate  desertion  ;•  and  otherwise  by  rapid  decay  luichecked 
by  filial  care. 

We  are  thns  fumished  with  both  a  relative  Standard  and 
an  absolute  Standard  by  which  to  estimate  domestic  insti- 
tutions  in  each  stage  of  social  progress.  While,  judging 
them  relatively,  by  their  adaptations  to  the  accompanying 
social  requirements,  we  may  be  led  to  regard  as  needful  iu 
their  times  and  places,  arrangements  that  are  repugnant  to 
US ;  we  shall,  judging  them  absolutely,  in  relation  to  the  most 
developed  tyi>es  of  life,  individual  and  national,  find  good 
reasons  for  reprobating  them.  For  this  prdiminary  survey 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  domestic  relations  which  are  the 
highest  as  ethically  considered,  are  also  the  highest  as  con- 
sidered  both  biologically  and  sociologically.* 

*  This  seems  the  Attest  place  for  naming  an  important  Suggestion  made 
by  an  American  adherent  of  mine,  late  Leotorer  on  Philosopliy  at  Harrard 
Uniyersity,  Mr.  John  Fiske,  respecting  the  transitionfrom  the  gregariousnees 
of  anthropoid  creatures  to  the  sociality  of  human  beings,  caused  by  the  rela- 
tions of  parents  to  offspring.  (See  Outline*  of  Cotmio  Pkilotophy,  toL  ii, 
pp.  342-4.)  Postulating  the  general  law  that  in  proportion  as  organisms 
are  complex  they  eyolve  slowly,  he  infers  that  the  Prolongation  of  infancy 
which  aocompanied  deyelopment  of  the  less  intelligent  primates  into  the 
more  intelligent  ones,  implied  greater  duration  of  parental  oare.  Children, 
not  so  soon  capable  of  providing  for  themselyes,  had  to  be  longer  nurtured 
by  female  parents,  to  some  extent  aided  by  male  parents,  indiyidually  or 
jointly  i  and  hence  resulted  a  bond  holding  together  parents  and  offiipring 
for  longer  periods,  and  tending  to  initiate  the  family.  That  this  has  been  a 
co-operatiug  factor  in  social  eyolution,  is  highly  probable. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

PKIMITIVE  RELATIONS  OF  TIIE  SEXES. 

§  278.  Most  readers  will  have  thought  it  stränge  to  beglu 
an  account  of  domestic  institutions  bj  surveying  the  most 
general  phenomena  of  race-maintenance.  But  they  may  see 
the  propriety  of  setting  out  with  a  piirely  natural-history 
view,  on  being  shown  that  among  low  savages  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  are  substantially  like  those  common  among  infe- 
rior creatures. 

The  males  of  gregarions  mammals  usually  fight  for  pos- 
session  of  the  females;  and  primitive  men  do  not  in  this 
respect  difier  from  other  gregarious  mammals.  Hearne  says 
of  the  Chippewayans  that  "it  has  ever  been  the  custom 
among  these  people  for  the  men  to  wrestle  for  any  womau 
to  whom  they  were  attached."  According  to  Hooper,  a  Slave 
Indian,  desiring  another  one's  wife,  fights  with  her  husband. 
Among  the  Bushmen,  "  the  stronger  man  will  sometimes  take 
away  the  wife  of  the  weaker."  Narcisse  Peltier,  who  from 
twelve  years  of  age  up  to  twenty-nine  was  detained  by  a 
tribe  of  Queensland  Australians,  states  that  the  men  "not 
unfrequently  fight  with  spears  for  the  possession  of  a 
wonian."  And  simiming  up  accounts  of  the  Dogrib  Indiana, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  says — "  In  faet,  the  men  fight  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  women,  just  like  stags." 

Nor  is  it  on  the  part  of  males  only,  that  this  practice 
exists.    Peltier  teils  us  that  in  the  above-named  tribe^  the 
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womeD,  of  whom  from  two  to  five  commonly  belong  to  each 
man,  fight  among  themselves  about  him:  "their  weapoiis 
being  heavy  staves  with  which  they  beat  one  another  about 
the  head  tili  the  blood  flows."  And  the  trait  of  feminine 
nature  thus  displayed,  is  congraous  with  one  indicated  by 
II  itchell,  who  says  that  after  battle  it  frequently  happens 
among  the  native  tribes  of  Australia,  that  the  wives  of  the 
vanquished,  of  their  own  free  will,  pass  over  to  the  Victors: 
rcminding  us  of  a  lioness  which,  qitietly  watching  the  fight 
between  two  lions,  goes  ofif  with  the  conqueror. 

We  have  thus  to  begin  with  a  State  in  which  the  family, 
as  we  understand  it,  does  not  exist  In  the  loose  groups  of 
men  iirst  formed,  there  is  no  established  order  of  anykind: 
everything  is  indefinite,  unsettled.  As  the  relations  of  men 
to  one  another  are  undetermined,  so  are  the  relations  of 
men  to  women«  In  either  case  there  are  no  guides  save 
the  passions  of  the  moment,  checked  only  by  fears  of  con- 
sequences.  Let  us  glance  at  the  facta  which  show  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  to  have  been  originally  unregnlated  by  the 
institntions  and  ideas  we  commonly  regard  as  natural 

§  279.  According  to  Sparrman,  there  is  no  form  of  union 
between  Bushmen  and  Bush women  save '' the  agreement  of 
the  parties  and  consummation."  Keating  teils  us  that  the 
Chippewas  have  no  marriage  ceremony.  Hall  says  the  same 
thing  of  the  Esquimaux,  Bancroft  of  the  Aleuts,  Brett  of  the 
Arawäks,  Tennent  of  the  Veddahs ;  and  the  Lower  Califor- 
nians,  Bancroft  says,  "  have  no  marriage  ceremony,  nor  any 
Word  in  their  language  to  express  marriage.  like  birds  or 
beasts,  they  pair  off  according  to  f ancy." 

Even  where  a  ceremony  is  found,  it  is  often  nothing  more 
than  either  a  forcible  or  a  voluntary  commencement  of  living 
t  )gether.  Very  generally  there  is  a  violent  seizure  of  the 
woman  by  the  man — a  capture ;  and  the  marriage  is  con- 
cluded  by  the  completion  of  this  capture.  In  some  cases  the 
man  and  woman  light  a  fire  and  sit  by  it;  in  some  cases,  aa 
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Päinong  the  Todas,  the  rniion  is  estalilished  when  the  brida 

I  perfonns  "  sorae  trilliog  hoitseliold  function ;"  in  soidq  casea, 

I  as  aniong  the  Port  Dory  people  of  Kew  Guinea,  "  the  female 

I  gives  her  int«nJed  some  tobacco  and  bet«l-Ieaf."     When  the 

I  Navttjoa  desire  to  marry,  "  they  sit  down  on  opposite  sides  of 

'  E  basket,  made  to  hold  water,  filled  with  atole  or  some  otlier 

tood,  and  partak«  of  it.     Thia  simple  proceeding  makes  thera 

hiishand  and  wife."    Nay,  we  have  ttie  like  in  the  old  Eoman 

form  of  am/arreatio — marriage  comtituted  by  jointly  eating 

cake,     These  indicatioua  that  the  eavliest  marriage-ceremony 

waa  merely  a  formal  cominencement  of  living  together,  imply 

a  preceding  time  when  the  living  together  began  informally. 

Moreover,  auch    domestic   union   as   resulta    is   ho   loose, 

and  often  so  transitory  as  acarcely  to  constitute  an  advance. 

In   the   Cbippewayan   tribea  divorce   "cousists    of  neither 

more    nor   less   than   a   good    dmbbing,    and    turning   the 

I  woman   out    of   doora."     The   Pericüi    (Ixiwer   Californian) 

I  *  takes  aa  many  ■women  as  he  pleaaes,  makes  them  woi-k  for 

I  him  as  slaves,  and  when  tired  of  any  one  of  them  tuma  her 

I  away."    Siniilarly,  when  one  of  the  Tupis  "  waa  tired  of  a 

wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  he  took  as  many  aa  lie  pleaaed." 

For  Tasmaniana  not  to  ehaiige  their  wivea,  waa  "  novel  to 

their  hahita,  and  at  variance  with  their  traditions."     Among 

the  Kasias,  "  divorce  13  ao  frequeat  that  their  unions  cau 

hardly  be  honoured  with   the   name   of  marriage."     Even 

peoplea    ao    advanced    as  the   Malayo-Polyneaiana   fnmish 

kiiidred  facts.     In  Thomaon'a   Wew  Zmland  we  read  that 

"  men  were  conaidered  lo  have  divorced  their  wivea  wheu 

I  they  tnmed  them  out  of  doora."     And  in  Tahiti  "  the  mar- 

J  ringe    tie  waa   diaaolved    whenever   eitber    of    the   partiea 

I  desired  it."     It  may  be  added  that  tliia  careless  breaking  of 

■Marital  honds  is  not  pecullar  to  nien.     Wbere  women  havo 

the  power,  aa  among  tbe  above-named  Kaaiaa,  they  cavaUerly 

turn  their  hnahands  out  of  doora  if  they  displease  them ;  and 

the  like  liappened  with  some  of  the  ancient  Nicaraguana. 

These  lacta  show  us  that  the  marital  Khilions,  like  the 
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political  relations,  have  gradually  evolved;  and  that  tliere 
did  not  at  first  exist  those  ideas  and  feelings  which  among 
civilized  nations  give  to  marriage  its  sanctity. 

§  280.  Absence  of  these  ideas  and  feelings  is  further  shown 
by  the  prevalence  in  rüde  societies  of  practices  which  are  to 
US  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant. 

Various  of  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  display  hos- 
pitality  by  furnishing  guests  with  temporary  wives.  Her- 
rera  teils  us  of  the  Cumana  people,  that  ''  the  great  men 
kept  as  many  women  as  they  pleased,  and  gave  the  beauti- 
fullest  of  them  to  any  stranger  they  entertained."  Savages 
habitually  thus  give  their  wives  and  daughters.  Among  such 
Sir  John  Lubbock  enumerates  the  Esquimaux,  North  and 
South  American  Indians,  Polynesians,  Australians,  Berbers, 
Eastem  and  Western  Negroes,  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  Kaffirs, 
Mongols,  Tutski,  etc.  Of  the  Bushman's  wife  Lichtenstein 
teils  US  that  when  the  husband  gives  her  permission,  she 
may  associate  with  any  other  man.  Of  the  Greenland  £s- 
quimaux,  Egede  states  that  "  those  are  reputed  the  best  and 
noblest  tempered  who,  without  any  pain  or  reluctancy,  will 
lend  their  friends  their  wives." 

Akin  is  the  feeling  shown  by  placing  little  or  no  value  on 
chastity  in  the  young.  In  Benguela  (Congo)  poor  maidens 
are  led  about  before  marriage,  in  order  to  acquire  money  by 
Prostitution.  The  Mexicans  had  an  identical  custom: 
*'  parents  used  when  the  maidens  were  marriageable,  to  send 
them  to  eam  their  portions,  and  accordingly  they  ranged  about 
the  country  in  a  shameful  manner  tili  they  had  got  enough 
to  marry  them  off."  The  ancient  people  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darian  thought  "  prostitution  was  not  infamous;  noble 
ladies  held  as  a  maxim,  that  it  was  plebeian  to  deny  anything 
asked  of  them" — an  idea  like  that  of  the  Andamanese» 
among  whom  "any  woman  who  attempted  to  resist  the 
marital  Privileges  claimed  by  any  member  of  the  tribe  was 
liable  to  severe  punishment"  Equally  stränge  are 
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the  marital  sentiments  displayed  by  certain  peoples,  both 
extant  and  extinct.  Of  the  Hassanyeh  Arabs,  whose 
marriages  are  for  so  many  days  in  the  week,  usually  four, 
Petherick  says  that  during  a  preliminary  negotiation  the 
bride's  mother  protests  against  "  binding  her  daughter  to  a 
due  observance  of  that  chastity  which  matrimony  is  expected 
to  command,  for  more  than  two  days  in  the  week ; "  and 
there  exists  on  the  part  of  the  men  an  adapted  sentiment. 
The  husband,  allowing  the  wife  to  disregard  all  marital  obli- 
gations  during  the  off  days,  even  considers  an  intrigue  with 
some  other  man  as  a  compliment  to  his  own  taste.  Some  of 
the  Chibchas  betrayed  a  kindred  feeling.  Not  simply  were 
they  indifferent  to  virginity  in  their  brides,  bat  if  their  brides 
were  virgins  "  thought  them  unfortunate  and  without  luck,  as 
they  had  not  inspired  affection  in  men:  accordingly  they 
disliked  them  as  miserable  women." 

While  lacking  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  among  advanced  peoples,  savages  often 
exhibit  ideas  and  feelings  no  less  strong,  but  of  quite 
contrary  characters.  The  Columbian  Indians  hold  that  "  to 
give  away  a  wife  without  a  price  is  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful  to  her  family ; "  and  by  the  Modocs  of  California 
"  the  children  of  a  wife  who  has  cost  her  husband  nothing 
are  considered  no  better  than  bastards,  and  are  treated  by 
Society  with  contumely."  In  Burton's  Abeokuta,  we  read 
that  "  those  familiär  with  modes  of  thought  in  the  East  well 
know  the  horror  and  loathing  with  which  the  people  generally 
look  upon  the  one-wife  System" — a  Statement  we  might 
hesitate  to  receive  were  it  not  verified  by  that  of  Livingstone 
conceming  the  negro  women  on  the  Zambesi,  who  were 
shocked  on  hearing  that  in  England  a  man  had  only  one 
wife,  and  by  that  of  Bailey,  who  describes  the  disgust  of  a 
Kandyan  chief  when  commenting  on  the  monogamy  of  the 
Veddahs. 

§  281.  Still  more  are  we  shown  that  regulär  relations  of 
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tlie  sexes  are  results  of  evolution,  and  that  the  sentiments 
upholding  them  have  been  gradually  established»  on  finding 
how  litüe  r^ard  is  paid  by  many  uncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized  peoples  to  those  limitations  which  blood-relationahips 
dictate  to  the  civilized. 

Among  savages,  connexions  which  we  condemn  as  in  the 
highest  degree  criminaly  are  not  infrequent.  The  Chippe- 
wayans  "  cohabit  occasionally  with  their  own  mothers,  and 
frequently  espouse  their  sisters  and  daughters ; "  and  Längs« 
dorff  asserts  the  like  of  the  Eladiaks.  So,  too,  among  Üie 
Karens  of  Tenasserim,  "  matrimoniajl  alliances  between 
brother  and  sister,  or  father  and  daughter,  are  not  uncom 
mon."*  To  these  cases  from  America  and  Asia  may  be  added 
a  case  from  Africa.  To  keep  the  royal  blood  pure>  the  Idngs 
of  Cape  Gonzalves  and  Gaboon  are  accustomed  to  marry 
their  grown  up  daughters,  and  the  queens  marry  the  eldest 
sons. 

Incest  of  the  kind  that  is  a  degree  less  shocking  is  exem- 
plified  by  more  numerous  peoples.  Marriage  between 
brother  and  sister  was  not  prohibited  by  the  "barbarous 
Chechemecas "  and  *'the  Panuchese."  The  people  of  Cali, 
^  married  their  nieces,  and  some  of  the  lords  their  sisters." 

• 

"In  the  district  of  New  Spain  four  or  five  cases  .  .  •  of 
marriage  with  sisters  were  f ound."  In  Peru,  the  "  Yncas  from 
the  first  established  it  as  a  very  stringent  law  and  custom  that 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom  should  marry  his  eldest  sister,  legi- 
timate  both  on  the  side  of  the  father  and  the  mother/*  So  is 
it  in  Polynesia.  Among  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  near  con- 
sanguineous  marriages  are  frequent  in  the  royal  family — 
brothers  and  sisters  sometimes  marrying^  and  among  tha 
Malagasy,  "the  nearest  of  kia  many,  even  brother  snd 
sister,  if  they  have  not  the  same  mothec"  Kor  do  anoieiit 
peoples  of  the  old  woild  fail  to  fonuah  intfanota,  Ihat 
the  restriction,  prohibiting  nuairiage  "with  a  uterina 
was  not  observed  in  ISgypt.  wa  >  -  —  •  -^  ^^- 
^  from  the  aoulptarai  cf  Ihali 
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oounte  of  ancient  Greek  and  BomKn  writers  io  proving  that 
aome  of  tbe  Ptolomies  adopted  this  ancient  custom."  Even 
our  owQ  Scandiuavian  kinsmeu  allowed  incest  of  this  küul. 
Il  ia  stated  in  the  Ynglinga  Saga  that  Niord  took  liia  own 
fiister  in  marriage,  "  for  that  was  allowed  by  "  the  Vanaland 
law, 

It  may  be  said  that  certain  of  these  unions  are  with  lialf- 
Bisters  (like  the  nnlon  of  Abraham  and  Sarah) ;  thtit  such 
occurred  among  tbe  Canaanites,  Arabians,  Egyptians,  Asay- 
rians,  Fersians ;  and  that  they  go  along  with  non-tecc^nition 
of  kinship  in  the  male  line.  But  admitling  this  to  he  true 
in  some  of  the  cases,  though  clearly  not  in  otliers,  we  are 
atill  shown  how  little  Warrant  exists  for  ascribing  to  primi- 
tive iüstinct  the  negations  of  unions  betwcen  those  nearly 
related ;  for  the  very  words  forbidding  marriage  to  a  half- 
Bist«r  having  the  aame  mother,  though  not  to  one  having 
the  Same  father,  clearly  imply  that  the  male  parenthood  ia 
liabitually  known  though  disregarded. 

As  further  proving  that  sentimcnts  such  as  tbose  wliich 
aiuong  ourselvea  restrain  the  sexual  instincts,  are  not  innate, 
1  may  add  the  stränge  fact  which  Bailey  teils  us  conceming 
the  Veddahs,  Their  custom  "  sanctions  the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  bis  youuger  sister.  To  marry  an  elder  sister  or 
aunt  woold,  in  their  estimation,  be  incestuous,  a  connexioa 
in  every  respeet  as  revoUing  to  them  aa  it  would  be  to 
US — as  much  out  of  the  queetion  and  inadmissible  aa  the 
marriage  with  the  younger  sister  was  proper  and  natural.  It 
was,  in  fact,  tlte  proper  marriage." 


5  282.  While  the  facts  show  us  the  general  association 
lieCween  the  nidest  forms  of  social  exiatence  and  the  most 
degrnded  relations  of  the  sexes,  they  do  not  show  us  that 
social  progress  and  progrese  towards  a  higher  type  of  family 
afe,  are  uniformly  connected.    Various  anomaUea  meet  xtä. 

Unenduring  nniona  characterize  many  of  the  lowest  races ; 
lud  yet  the  miserable  Veddalts,  lower  than  moat  in  their 
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social  State,  form  very  enduring  unions.  Bailey  writes — 
"DivoTce  is  unknown  among  tliem.  ...  I  liave  heard  a 
Veddah  say,  '  Deatb  alone  separates  hueband  and  wife ' " : 
a  trait  in  wbich  their  Eandyaa  neighbours,  otberwise  supe- 
rior,  differ  from  them  widely. 

Nor  does  the  diminutioa  of  incestuous  connexioDS  preserve 
a  constant  ratio  to  social  evolution.  Those  extreme  fomis  of 
ttiem  wtiich  we  have  noted  among  some  of  the  most  degraded 
races  of  Korth  America,  are  paralleled  among  royal  families 
in  African  kingdoms  of  considerable  size  ;  while  forma  of 
them  a  degree  tess  repulsive  are  common  to  savage  and  semi- 
civilized. 

Though  that  type  of  family-life  in  whioh  one  wife  haa 
several  husbanda  is  said  to  occut  among  some  of  the  lowest 
tribea,  as  the  Fuegiana,  yet  it  ia  by  no  meana  common 
amoi^  the  lowest;  while  we  meet  with  it  among  relatively- 
advanced  peoples,  in  Ceylon,  in  Malabar,  and  in  Thlbet. 
And  the  converae  arrangement,  of  many  wives  to  one  hus- 
band,  almost  universally  allowed  and  practised  by  aavages, 
not  only  survives  in  semi-civilized  societies  but  has  held  its 
ground  in  aocieties  of  considerably-developed  types,  past  and 
preaent. 

Neither  are  there  connexions  so  clear  as  might  have  beea 
expected,  between  sexual  laxity  and  general  debasement, 
moral  or  aocial ;  and  conversely,  The  relatious  between  the 
men  and  women  in  the  Alentian  Islands  are  among  the  most 
degraded.  Nevertheless  these  islandeis  aie  deaciibed  by 
Ckwk  as  "  the  moat  peacefol,  inoffenaiTS  people  I  ever  met 
with.  And,  as  to  houeaty,  th^  might  serve  aa  a  patteni  to 
the  most  dvilized  natüin  npon  Mith."  On  the  <Ähra  band, 
while  the  Tlilinkeet  mcn  are  said  to  "  treat  their  wives  and 
children  with  much  aflection."  and  tlie  women  to  show 
"  reserve,  modeaty,  and  conjiigal  fidelity,"  tliey  are  descril»cd 
BS  tliievish,  lying,  and  extremely  cruel :  maiming  their  pti- 
Bonera  out  of  pure  wantoanesa  and  killing  their  slavea.  j 
Similarly,  though  the  BacJiapiM  (Becbuanas)  an)  leprolaa-Uiid 
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as  lamentably  debased,  having  a  universal  disregard  to  truth 
and  indifference  to  murder,  yet  the  women  are  modest  and 
"almost  universally  faithful  wives."  A  kindred  anomaly 
meets  us  on  contrasting  societies  in  higher  stages.  We  have 
but  to  read  Cook's  account  of  the  Tahitians,  who  were  not 
only  advanced  in  arts  and  social  arrangements,  but  displayed 
the  kindlier  feelings  in  unusual  degrees,  to  be  astonished  at 
their  extreme  disregard  of  restraints  on  the  sexual  instincts. 
Conversely,  those  treacherous,  bloodthirsty  cannibals  the 
Fijians,  whose  atrocities  Williams  said  he  dared  not  record, 
ai^  superior  to  most  in  their  sexual  relations.  Erskine 
States  of  them  that  "  female  virtuo-  may^  be  rated  at  a  high 
Standard  for  a  barbarous  people." 

Moreover,  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  we  find 
great  sexual  laxity  in  some  directions  joined  with  rigidity  in 
others.  Among  the  Koniagas  ''a  young  unmarried  woman 
inay  live  uncensured  in  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  men ; 
thoughy  as  soon  as  she  belongs  to  one  man,.it  is  her  duty  to 
be  true  to  him."  In  Gumana  ''  the  maidens  -  .. .  made  little 
account  of  their  virginity.  The  married  women  .  ^  .  lived 
chaste."  And  Pedro  Pizarro  says  of  the  Peruvians  that 
"the  wives  of  the  common  people  were  faithful  to  their 
husband&  •  •  •  Before  their  marriage,  their  fathers  did  not 
oare  about  their  being  either  good  or  bad^  nor  was  it  a 
disgrace  with  them"  to  have  loose  habits-  Even  of  those 
Chibcha  husbands  above  referred  to  as  so  strangely  indif- 
ferent, or  less  than  indifferent,  to  feminine  chastity  before 
marriage,  it  is  said  that  "  nevertheless,  they  were  very  sensi- 
tive to  infidelity." 

The  evidence,  then,  does  not  allow  us  to  infer,  as  we 
should  natorally  have  done,  that  advance  in  the  forms  of  the 
Mzual  lelations  and  advance  in  social  evolution,  are  con- 
atsntly  and  uniformly  connected 

Neveriheless»  on  contemplating  the  facts  in  their 
lee  that  progress  towards  higher  social  types  is 
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joined  with  progress  towards  higher  types  of  domestic  insti- 
tutioiis.  ComparisoD  of  the  extremes  make  this  unquestioD- 
abla  The  lowest  groups  of  primitive  men,  without  poUtical 
Organization,  are  also  wiÜiout  anythiDg  worthy  to  be  called 
family  Organization :  the  relations  between  the  sexes  and  the 
relatioDS  between  parents  and  oSspring  are  ecarcely  abore 
thoBe  of  brutes.  Contratiwise,  all  civilizcd  oations,  charac- 
terized  by  definite,  coherent,  orderly  social  arraugements,  are 
also  characterized  by  definite,  coherent,  orderly  domestic 
arrangements.  Hence  we  cannot  doubt  that,  spite  of  irregu- 
larities,  the  developmenta  of  the  two  are  associated  in  a 
general  way. 

Leaving  here  this  preliminary  ßurvey,  we  have  now  to 
trace,  bo  far  as  we  can,  the  successively  higher  forms  of 
family  stnicture.  We  may  expect  to  find  the  genpsis  of  each 
depending  on  the  circumstancea  of  the  society:  conduciTe- 
uess  to  social  self-preservation  under  the  conditions  of  the 
caae,  being  the  determining  cause,  Setting  out  with  wholly- 
UD.i'egulated  relationa  of  the  sexes,  the  first  cuBtoms  estab- 
lished  must  have  been  thoae  which  most  fevoured  social 
survival ;  not  because  this  was  seen,  but  because  the  societies 
that  had  ctistoms  less  fit,  disappeared. 

But  before  considering  the  several  Idnds  of  sexual  lela- 
tions,  we  must  consider  a  previous  question — Whence  come 
the  united  persoos  ? — Are  they  of  the  same  tribe  or  of 
difTei-ent  tribes  ?  or  sie  they  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  othei } 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EXOGAMY  AND  EKDOGAMT. 


§  284.  In  bis  injyenious  and  interesting  work  on  Primi- 
tive Marriage*  the  words  "Exogamy"  and  "Endogamy" 
are  used  by  Mr.  M'Lennan  to  distinguisb  the  two  practices 
of  taking  to  wife  women  belouging  to  other  tribes,  and 
taking  to  wife  women  belonging  to  the  saine  tribe.  As 
explained  in  bis  preface,  bis  attention  was  drawn  to  these 
diverse  customs  by  an  inquiry  into  "  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage  ceremonies;" — an  in- 
quiry which  led  bim  to  a  general  tbeory  of  early  sexual 
relations.  The  foUowing  outline  of  bis  tbeory  I  disentangle, 
as  well  as  I  can,  from  Statements  tbat  are  not  altogetber 
consistent 

Scarcity  of  food  led  groups  of  primitive  men  to  destroy 
female  infants;  because,  "as  braves  and  bunters  were  re- 
quired  and  valued,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  every  borde 
to  rear,  wben  possible,  its  bealtby  male  children.  It  would 
be  less  its  interest  to  rear  females,  as  tbey  would  be  less 
capable  of  self-support,  and  of  contributing,  by  tbeir  exer- 
tions,  to  the  common  good."     (p.  165.) 

Mr.  M*Lennan  next  alleges  tbat  "the  practice  in  early 
times  of  female  infanticide/'  ''rendering  women  scarce»  led 

*  Primitive  Marriage,  Bj  John  F.  M'Lennan,  Edinburgh,  1865 ;  repub- 
lished  in  Siudies  in  Aneieni  Bistory,  London,  1876.  Ab  the  editions  ara 
alike,  the  leferenoet  ojntinae,  m  originaUj  made,  to  the  fint  one. 
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at  once  to  polyandry  witTiin  the  tiibe,  and  the  capturing  of 
woineu  from  without."     (p.  138.) 

Joined  with  a  re-statemeut  of  the  cattses  we  come  opon 
an  inferred  reault,  as  foUowa : — "  The  scarcity  of  wonica 
within  the  group  led  to  a  practice  of  stealing  the  Tomcn 
of  other  groups,  and  in  time  it  came  to  he  consldered  im- 
proper,  because  it  was  unusiml,  for  a  man  to  many  a  voman 
of  bis  own  group."  (p.  289.)  Or,  ob  he  says  on  p.  140, 
"usage,  icduced  by  necesaity,  vould  in  time  estahlish  a 
prejudice  among  the  tribes  observing  it  [exogamy] — a  pre- 
judice,  strODg  as  a  principle  of  religion,  os  every  prejudice 
relaticg  to  marriage  is  apt  to  be — against  marrying  women 
of  their  own  stock." 

To  this  babitual  stealing  of  wives,  and  re-stealing  of  them, 
as  among  the  Australians  (p.  76),  he  ascribes  that  doubtful 
paternity  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  kinship  throngh 
females  only.  Though  elsewhere  admitting  a  more  generäl 
cause  for  thia  primitive  form  of  kinship  (p.  159),  he  legards 
wife-stealing  as  its  most  certain  cause:  saying  that  "it 
must  have  prevailed  wherever  exogamy  prevailed— «zogamy 
and  the  consequent  practice  of  capturing  wives.  Certainty 
as  to  fathers  is  impossible  where  mothera  are  stolen  from 
their  first  lords,  and  liable  to  be  re-stolen  before  the  birth 
of  chUdren."     {p.  226.) 

Assnming  the  members  of  each  tribe  whicb  tlius  grew  into 
the  practice  of  wife-stealing,  to  have  been  originally  faom(>< 
geneouB  in  blood,  or  to  bave  snpposed  themselvf»  ao,  Mr. 
M'Lennan  argues  that  the  iatroduotion  of  vivea  vho  were 
foreigners  in  blood,  joined  with  the  ziM  of  the  fint  definita 
conception  of  relatioaBhip  (thit  beiwMn  mather  uid  cbild) 
and  conaequent  System  of  kinship  in  the  female  line,  led  to 
recogiüzed  hetevogeneity  witliin  the  ti'ibe,  There  came  to  exist 
witliin  the  tribe,  children  rcgarded  as  belonging  by  blood  to 
the  tribcs  of  tlieir  mothers.  Uence  arose  another  form  of 
exogamy.  The  primitive  requirement  that  a  wife  ahould  ta 
etoleu.  üxun  auoihor  tübo,  noturally  bccauio  confounded  with 
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the  requirement  tliat  a  wife  should  be  of  the  blood  of  another 
tribe;  and  heuce  girls  born  within  the  tribe  from  mothers 
belonging  to  otlier  tribes,  became  eligible  as  wives.  The 
original  exogamy,  carried  out  by  robbing  other  tribes  of  their 
wonien^  gave  place,  in  part,  or  wbolly,  to  the  modified 
exogamy  carried  out  by  marrying  from  within  the  tribe, 
women  bearing  family  names  which  implied  that  they  were 
foreign  in  blood. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  higher  forms  of  the  domestic 
relations,  Mr.  M*Lennan  postulates,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
scarcity  of  women  ''led  at  once  to  polyandry  within  the 
tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  without."  (p.  138.) 
Describing  and  illustrating  the  dififerent  forms  of  polyandry, 
ending  in  that  highest  form  in  which  the  husbands  are 
brothers,  he  points  out  that  at  tliis  stage  there  arose  recog- 
nition  not  only  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  but  also  of 
descent  in  the  male  line;  since  the  father's  blood  was  known, 
though  not  the  father. 

Then  through  gradually-established  priority  of  the  eider 
brother,  as  being  the  first  of  the  group  to  marry  and  the 
first  likely  to  have  children,  it  became  an  accepted  fiction 
that  all  the  children  were  his :  "  the  eider  brother  was  a  soit 
of  paterfamilias ;"  and  '*  the  idea  of  fatherhood  "  thus  caused, 
was  a  Step  towards  kinship  through  males,  and  a  "  step  away 
from  kinship  through  females."    (pp.  243-4) 

Pointing  out  that  among  some  polyaudrous  peoples,  as  the 
Kandyans,  the  chiefs  have  become  monogamists,  Mr.  M'Len- 
nan  argues  (p.  245)  that  their  example  would  be  followed,  and 
''thus  would  arise  a  practice  of  monogamy  or  of  polygamy." 
And  he  thence  traces  the  genesis  of  the  patriarchial  form,  the 
System  of  agnation,  the  Institution  of  caste. 

Though  this  outline  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  is  expressed» 
wherever  regard  for  brevity  permits,  in  his  own  words,  yet. 
possibly  he  may  take  exception  to  it ;  for,  as  already  hinted, 
thexe  are  inoongniities  in  his  Statements,  and  the  order  in 
they  are  placed  is  involved.    Unquestionably  many  of 
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the  phenomene  he  descrilws  exist.  It  is  nudeniable  that  the 
stealing  of  women,  still  habitual  with  sundry  low  races,  was 
proctiBed  in  past  times  by  races  now  higher ;  and  that  the  form 
of  capture  in  mairiage-ceremoniea  prevails  in  aocietiea  where 
no  real  capture  occurs  at  present  It  is  ondeniable  that  kin- 
Bhip  through  females  is,  among  various  primitive  peoples,  the 
only  kinsbip  avowedly  recognized ;  and  that  it  leads  to 
descent  of  name,  rank,  and  property  in  the  female  line.  It 
is  undeniable  that  in  many  places  where  wife-stealing  is,  or 
has  been,  the  practica,  raarriage  is  forbidden  between  thoee  of 
the  same  family  name,  who  are  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
stock.  But  while  admitting  mucb  of  tho  evidence,  and  while 
accepting  some  of  the  inferences,  we  shall  find  reason  for 
doubting  Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  taken  as  a  wbola  I^et  us 
considcr,  fiist,  the  minor  objections. 

§  285.  Sundry  facta  inconsiatent  with  his  conclusion, 
though  referred  to  by  Mr.  M'Lennan,  he  paaaes  over  as  of 
no  weight.     He  thinka  there  ia  Warrant  for  the  belief  that 

exogamy  and  wife-capture  have  "  been  praetised  at  a  cer- 
taiu  ataj^e   among  every  race  of  mankind"  (p.  138):   thia 
stage  heiog  the  one  now  exemplißed  by  sundry  low  racea. 
Nevertheless,    he    admits   that  "tho   separate    endogamous 
i  neai'ly  as  nnmeroos,  ftnd  thcy  are  in  somc  respects 
as  1-ude,  as  tlio  .^epaiatQ 
if,  as  he  believes, 
praetised  at 
—that 
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the  affinities  of  language,  o!  one  aod  the  same  origiiinl 
stock,  yet  in  tliU  particular  differiog  tolo  cado  from  one 
another— some  forbidding  marriage  within  the  tribe,  and 
8dme  proscribing  marriage  without  it"  (pp.  147-8):  a  fact 
bj  no  means  congiuous  with  Ms  hypotbeais. 

Sbould  Mr.  M'Lennan  reply  that  od  pp.  47-8  he  has  recog- 
nized  the  possibility,  or  probability,  that  there  were  tribes 
priraonlially  eodogamous — sbould  he  say  tbat  od  pp.  144-5 
will  be  found  the  admission  tbat  perhaps  exogamy  aud  endo- 
gamy  "may  be  equally  arcbaic;"  the  rejoindcr  is  that  besidea 
beiDg  ioconsisteat  with  his  belief  that  exogamy  ha»  "  been 
practised  at  a  ceitain  etc^  among  every  race  of  mankiad," 
tbis  posaibility  is  one  wbich  he  practically  rejects.  On  pp. 
148-50,  he  Sketches  out  a  series  of  chai^es  by  whicb  exoga- 
mous  tribes  may  eventually  become  eDdogamous ;  and  in  sub- 
sequent  pages  od  the  "  Growth  of  AgDation,"  aDd  "  The  Bise 
o(  Endc^amy,"  he  tacitly  ssserta  that  endogamy  has  tbus 
developed :  if  not  without  exceptioD,  still,  generally.  lodeed, 
the  title  of  one  of  bis  chapters — "  The  Decay  of  Exogamy  in 
Ädvancing  Communities,"  clearly  implies  the  belief  tbat 
exogamy  was  geoeral,  if  not  universal,  with  the  uncivilized  ; 
and  tbat  endogamy  grew  np  along  with  civilization.  Tfaus 
tbe  iucungrulty  beUveen  the  propositions  quoted  in  the  last 
Paragraph,  canaot  be  escaped, 

Sundry  other  of  Mr.  M'Lennan'a  reasoninga  conflict  witli 

one  anot)iei'.     Assuiuing  that  in  the  earliest  State,  tribes  were 

stock-groups  "organized  on  the  principle  of  exogamy,"  he 

spcaks  of  tliem  as  baving  "  tbe  primitive  instinct  of  tlie 

race  agaiiiat  marringe  betweeo  members  of  the  same  stock  " 

118).     Yet,  as  sliown  above,  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  wife- 

MT6  as  caused  by  scarcity  of  women  witbin  the  tribe 

attributes  to  this  "  nsage  induced  by  neceasity"  the  pre- 

againat  "  marryiDg  women  of  their  own  stock."    More- 

as  he  says  (uid  I  believe  rightly  says)  on  p.  145, 

')riginn]ly  have  been  free  of  aiiy  prejudice  against 
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marriage  between  relatiocs,"  it  seems  iiiconsistent  to  allege 
that  there  was  a  "primitive  instinct"  "against  maniage 
between  members  of  the  same  stock." 

Again,  wbile  in  some  places  the  establisbment  of  tbe  exo- 
gamous  prejudice  ia  ascribed  to  the  practica  of  wife-stealing 
(pp.  53-4  and  p.  136),  it  is  elflewhere  made  the  antecedent  of 
wife-stealing:  interdict  against  marriage  within  the  tiifae  was 
primordial  Xow  if  thia  last  ia  Mr.  M'Lennan's  view,  I  agree 
with  Sir  J,  Lubbock  in  tbinking  it  untenable.  In  tbe  earliest 
groups  of  meu  there  cannot  have  been  any  eatablished  mies 
ahout  marri^e.  Uniona  of  the  sexes  must  have  preceded  all 
Bocial  laws.  The  rise  of  a  social  law  implies  a  ccrtain  pre- 
ceding  continaity  of  social  existence ;  and  this  prcceding  cou- 
tinuity  of  social  exiatence  impliea  the  repnrtuction  of  succea- 
sive  generationa.  Hence  reproduction  entirely  unr^ulated 
by  inteidicts,  must  be  takea  as  initial. 

Assuniing,  however,  that  of  bis  two  views  Mr.  M'Lennan 
inll  abide  by  the  more  tenable  one,  that  wife-stealing  led  to 
exogamy,  let  us  ask  bow  far  he  is  justified  in  alleging  that 
female  infanticide,  and  conseqnent  scarcity  of  women,  led  to 
wife-stealing.  At  firat  sigbt  it  appears  undeniable  that  de- 
struction  of  infant  girla,  if  frequenl,  must  bave  been  acoom- 
panied  by  deliciency  of  adolt  females ;  and  it  aeems  atrange 
to  call  iu  questiun  tlie  legitimacy  ot  tbis  inference.  Eilt 
Mr.  M'Lennan  haa  «verlooked  a  coucomitant.  Trihea  in  a 
State  of  chronic  hoatility  aro  constantly  losing  their  adult 
malea,  and  the  male  mortality  so  caused  Js  ofteu  great.  Henco 
the  killing  many  female  iufanta  doea  not  necessitate  lack  of 
women :  it  may  nierely  prevent  excess,  Kxceaa  most,  iudeeil, 
be  iaevitablö  if,  equal  numbeis  of  malos  and  fenuUes  btsing 
reared,  some  of  the  nmlca  ara  futm  tirao  b)  tiiao  fllaitL  Thu 
aasuuip:ion  ftotu  whicli  Mr.  Mliinniui'B  u^gtuuuut  gets  oot, 
is,  the^^ifo^  ^^_^ 

I  Bnding 
mly 
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M'Lennan  among  wife-stealing  peoples,  are  poly^ynists. 
According  to  Dove,  the  Tasmanians  were  polygynists,  and 
Lloyd  says  that  polygyny  waa  universal  among  tliem ;  yet 
tlie  Tasmanians  were  wife-stealers.  The  Äustralians  furnish 
Mr.  M'Lennan  with  a  typical  instance  of  wife-stealing  and 
exogamy ;  and  though  Mr.  01d£eld  alleges  scarcity  of  women 
atnoDg  them,  yet  otber  testimooy  is  quite  at  variance  with 
hia.  Mitchell  says : — "  Most  of  the  men  appeored  to  possess 
two  [females],  the  pair  in  general  consisting  of  a  fat  plump 
gin,  and  one  much  younger ;"  and  according  to  Peltier,  named 
in  the  last  chapter  aa  having  lived  seventeen  years  with  the 
Macadama  trihe,  the  women  Wera  "  more  numerous  than  the 
men,  every  man  having  from  two  tofive  women  in  bis  auite." 
The  Dabotahs  are  at  once  wife-stealers  and  polygynists, 
Burton  teils  ua;  and  the  Brazilians  similarly  unite  these 
traits.  Writing  of  polygyny  aa  practieed  on  the  Orinoco, 
Humboldt  says : — "  It  is  moat  conaiderahle  among  the  Catibs, 
and  all  the  nations  that  have  preaerred  tbe  cnstom  of  canying 
off  youDg  girls  from  the  neighbouring  tribes."  How  theo 
can  wife-stealing  be  aacribed  to  scarcity  of  women  ? 

A  converse  incongruity  likewiae  militates  against  Mr. 
M'Lennan'a  tbeory.     His  poeition  is  that  female  infanticidp, 
"rendering  women  scarce,  led  at  ouce  to  polyandry  within 
the  tribe,  and  the  captnring  of  women  from  wit^out."     But 
polyandry    doea    not,   so   far    aa   I   aee,    distinguiah    wife- 
stealing  tribes.    We  do  cot  ÜAd  it  among  the  above-nftmed 
Tasmanians,  Australiana,  Dakotaha,  Brazilians ;  and  althougb 
it  is  Said  to  occur  among  the  f  uegiana,  and  characterizea  somo 
I  of  the  Caribs,  it  is  much  less  marked  than  their  polygyny, 
[  ContrariwisQ,  tbongh  it  is  not  a  trait  of  peoples  wbo  roh  ono 
[  anotber  oC  thcir  women,  it  la  a  trait  of  certain  rüde  peoples 
rwho  are  babitually  peacefuL     There  ia  polyandry  among  the 
^qoimaux,  wbo  do  not  evem  know  wbat  war  is.     There  U 
cdyandry  among  Uie  Todas,  who  in  no  way  aggress  upon 
"'-^■'■ours. 

JiMftiiiria«  migbt  be  dwult  od.    Theie  is  the 
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fact  that  in  man7  cases  exogamy  and  endogamy  co-exist ;  as 
amoDg  the  Comanclies,  the  New  Zealandera,  the  Lepcbas,  the 
Califomians.  Ihere  is  the  fact  that  ia  sundry  cases  polygyny 
and  polyandiy  co-exist,  as  among  the  Fu^ana,  the  Caribs, 
the  Esquimaux,  the  Waraus,  the  Hottentots,  the  ancient 
Britons.  There  ia  the  fact  that  tbere  are  some  exogamoua 
tribes  who  have  not  the  form  of  capture  in  maniage ;  as  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Chippewas.  Bnt  without  dwelling  on  these, 
I  turn  to  certain  cardinal  difficulties,  obvious  a  priori,  which 
appear  to  me  insuperable. 

§  286.  Setting  out  with  primitive  homogeneous  groupa, 
Mr.  M'Lennan  contends  that  the  scarcity  of  women  caused 
by  destructioQ  of  female  infants,  compelled  wife-stealing ; 
and  he  thinka  that  this  happened  "  at  a  certain  stage  among 
every  lace  of  matikind "  (p.  138].  The  implication  is,  there- 
fore,  that  a  number  of  adjacent  tribes,  usually  belonging  to 
the  eame  variety  of  man  in  the  same  stage  of  progress,  wero 
simultaneously  thns  led  to  rob  one  auother.  But  immediately 
we  think  of  wife-stealing  as  a  practica  not  of  one  tribe  only, 
but  of  many  tribes  forming  a  Cluster,  there  presents  itself 
the  question — How  was  the  scarcity  of  wives  thus  remedied  1 
If  each  tribe  had  fewer  women  than  men,  how  coiüd  the 
tribes  get  wived  by  taking  one  another's  wömen  ?  The  scarcity 
remained  the  same :  what  one  tribe  got  another  lost  Sup- 
posing  thei-e  is  a  chronic  deficiency  of  women  and  the  tribea 
lob  one  another  equally,  the  result  must  be  decreasing  popu- 
lation  in  all  the  tribes.  If  some,  robbing  others  in  oxcoss, 
get  enough  wives,  and  leave  certain  of  the  rest  with  very  few, 
these  must  tend  towards  extinctioa.  And  if  the  surviving 
tribes  carry  on  the  process,  there  appears  no  limit  untit  the 
etrongest  tribe,  continuing  to  supply  itself  with  vomen  from 
the  less  strong,  finally  alone  survivea  and  haa  no  tribes  to 
rob. 

Should  it  be  replied  that  female  in&nticide  ia  tisoally  not 
carried  so  &r  Ra  to  make  the  eggragata  number  ot  wivas 
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insufficient  to  maintain  the  popuIation  of  all  the  tribes  taken 
together — should  it  be  said  that  only  exceptional  tribes  rear 
so  few  women  as  not  to  have  mothers  enough  to  produce  the 
next  generation ;  then  we  are  met  by  a  still  greater  diffi- 
culty.  If  in  each  of  the  exogamous  tribes  forming  the 
supposed  Cluster,  the  men  are  forbidden  to  marry  wonien  of 
their  own  tribe,  and  must  steal  women  from  other  tribes; 
the  implication  is  that  each  tribe  knowingly  rears  wives  for 
neighbouring  tribes,  but  not  for  itself.  Though  each  tribe 
kills  many  of  its  female  infants  that  it  may  not  be  at  the  cost 
of  rearing  them  for  its  own  benefit,  yet  it  deliberately  rears 
the  remainder  for  the  benefit  of  its  enemies.  Surely  this  is 
an  inadmissible  supposition.  Where  the  interdict  against 
marrying  women  within  the  tribe  is  peremptory,  the  preser- 
vation  of  girls  must  be  iiseless — worse  than  useless,  indeed, 
since  adjacent  hostile  tribes,  to  whom  they  must  go  as  wives, 
will  thereby  be  strengthened.  And  as  all  the  tribes,  living 
under  like  interdicts,  will  have  like  motives,  they  will  all  of 
them  cease  to  rear  female  infants. 

Manifestly,  then,  exogamy  in  its  original  form,  can  never 
have  been  anything  like  absolute  among  the  tribes  forming  a 
Cluster ;  but  can  have  been  the  law  in  some  of  them  only, 

§  287.  In  bis  concluding  chapter,  Mr.  M'Lennan  says  that 
''on  the  whole,  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
origin  of  exogamy,  appears  the  only  one  which  will  bear 
examination."  (p.  289.)  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  set- 
ting  out  with  the  postulate  laid  down  by  him,  that  primitive 
groups  of  men  are  habitually  hostile,  we  may,  on  asking  what 
are  the  concomitants  of  war,  be  led  to  a  difierent  theory,  open 
to  none  of  the  objections  above  raised. 

In  all  times  and  places,  among  savage  and  civilized, 
victory  is  followed  by  pillage.  Whatever  portable  things  of 
worth  the  conquerors  find,  they  take.  The  enemies  of  the 
Fuegians  plunder  them  of  their  dogs  and  arms;  pastoral 
tribes  in  Africa  have  theiv  cattle  driven  away  by  victorious 
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mtiraudcrs ;  and  peoples  more  advanced  are  robl)ed  of  thei'r 
money,  Ornaments,  and  oll  valuable  tfaings  that  are  not  too 
heavy,  The  taking  oFwomcn  is  but  a  part  of  this  procesa  of 
spoiÜDg  the  vanqnished,  Women  are  prizej  aa  wives,  as 
coacubines,  as  dmdgea ;  and,  tbe  men  having  been  killed, 
the  women  are  carried  ofT  along  with  other  moveables. 
Eveiywhere  among  the  uncivilized  we  find  this.  "  In  Samoa, 
in  dividing  the  spoil  of  a  conquered  people,  the  women  wero 
not  killed,  but  taken  aa  wives."  On  anÄuatralian  being  told 
that  certain  travellere  had  shot  eome  nativea  of  another  tribo, 
bis  only  remark  was : — "  Stupid  whitefellows  1  why  did  yoti 
not  bring  away  the  gins  ? "  And  P.  Martyr  Anglerius  saya 
that  among  the  cannibal  Caribs  in  hia  day,  "  to  eat  women 
was  conaidered  unlawfid  .  ,  .  Tbose  who  wäre  captured 
young  were  kept  for  breeding,  aa  we  keep  fowl,  etc."  Early 
legends  of  the  semi-civilized  show  ua  the  aame  thing;  as 
in  the  Iliad,  where  we  read  that  the  Greeka  plundered  "  ihe 
eacred  city  of  Eetion,"  and  that  part  of  the  spoila  "  they 
dividüd  among  themselvea "  were  the  women.  And  there 
ueed  no  exaiiiplea  to  recall  the  &ct  that  in  l^sr  and  more 
civilized  times,  enccessea  in  battle  beve  beeo  föUowed  by 
tranaactions  allied  in  charaoter,  if  not  tbe  aus«  in  tatoL 
Clearly,  from  the  beginning  down  to  comparatively  late  stagea, 
women-stealing  haa  been  an  itui-ltiU  of  successt'ul  war. 

Observe,  next,  that  the  spoila  of  eouqueat,  Bome  of  them 
prized  for  themselves,  are  soine  of  them  prized  as  tropbies. 
I'roofs  of  proweaa  are  above   all  thmya    Litasured   by   llio 
savage.     He  briitga  back  liis  ■ 
Amerionn  Indian.     Ue  dries  aii 
like  tlie  New  Zealander.     II' 
hair  cut  from  bis  «lairi  t'.-' 
batlle  is  the  retai  n  v  i :  i 
Beyond  her  iotrinii!; 


I 
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Wftrriors,  tlie  tnost  lionoured  are  those  wliose  bravery  is  best 
sliown  by  achievements ;  tlie  possesaion  of  a  wite  taken  in 
war  beconiea  a  badgß  of  social  distiuction.  Hence  members 
of  the  tribe  thua  married  to  foreign  women,  are  held  to  be 
more  Lonourably  married  than  those  married  to  native 
VüineiL     What  nouat  result  ? 

In  a  tribe  oofc  habitually  at  war,  or  not  habitually  siic- 
ce»srul  in  war,  no  decided  efi'ect  ia  likely  to  be  produced 
on  the  marriage  cuatoms.  If  tlie  great  majority  of  the  men 
liave  native  wives,  the  presence  of  a  few  whose  superiority  is 
Bhown  by  having  foreign  wives,  will  fail  to  chaoge  the  prac- 
tice  of  takinj;  native  wivea:  the  majority  will  kecp  one 
another  in  countenance.  But  if  the  trihe,  becoming  buc- 
ceasful  in  war,  rohs  adjacent  tribes  of  thcir  women  more 
frequentty,  there  will  grow  up  the  idea  tliat  the  now-con- 
eideraWe  clasa  having  foreign  wives  form  the  honourable 
class,  and  that  those  wlio  have  not  proved  their  hraveiy  hy 
bringiug  back  these  living  trophies  are  dishouourable:  non- 
possession  of  a  foreign  wife  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  cowardice.  An  increaaing  ambition  to  get  foreign 
wives  will  therefore  ariae ;  and  as  the  number  of  those  who 
are  without  them  decreases,  the  brand  of  disgrace  attaching 
to  them  will  grow  more  decided ;  until,  in  the  niost  warlike 
tribes,  it  becomes  an  imperative  requirement  that  a  wife  shall 
be  obtained  fmm  auothex  tribe — if  not  in  opeii  war,  theu  by 
private  abduction. 

A  few  facta  ehowing  tbnt  by  savages  proofs  of  courage  nrc 
«flen  required  as  qualifications  for  marriage.  will  carry  faome 
Ulis  couulnsioa  Herndon  teils  ns  that  among  the  Mahu^s.a 
man  cannot  take  a  wife  until  he  has  submitted  to  severe 
toi'tnro.  Bates,  speaking  of  the  Pass^  on  the  Upper 
Amazons,  says  that  furmerly  "  the  young  men  eamed  tlieir 
brides  by  valiant  deeds  in  war."  Before  he  is  allowed  to 
L  marry,  a  young  Dyak  must  prova  bis  bravery  by  bringing 
f  bock  tbo  head  of  an  enemy.  When  the  Apaches  warrioi'S 
|)turu  luiautiuessful,  "  the  women  turn  away  fiom  them  with 
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assured  indifTerence  and  contempt  Thej  are  npbraided  as 
cowarda,  ot  for  wout  of  skill  and  tact,  and  are  told  that  snch 
men  sliould  not  bave  wives."  That  among  other  resulta  of 
sentiments  thua  exemplified,  abduction  of  women  will  be 
oue,  18  obvious ;  for  a  man  who,  deoied  a  wife  tili  he  has 
proved  his  courage,  Bteals  one,  saiisfies  bis  want  and  acbieves 
reputatioD  at  the  same  time.  If,  as  we  see,  the  test  of 
deserving  a  wife  is  in  some  caaea  obtainment  of  a  trophy, 
wbat  more  natural  than  that  the  trophy  should  often  be  the 
stolen  wife  herself?  "What  more  natural  than  that  where 
niany  warriors  of  the  tribe  are  diatinguished  by  atolen  wivea, 
the  stealing  of  a  wife  should  become  the  required  proof  of 
fitness  to  have  one  ?  Hence  would  follow  a  peremptory  law 
of  exogamy. 

In  so  far  aa  it  implies  that  usage  growa  ioto  law,  tliia 
Interpretation  agreea  with  that  of  Mr.  M'Lennan.  It  does 
Dot,  however,  like  his,  aaaume  either  that  tlda  usage  origin- 
ftted  in  a  primordial  instinct,  or  that  it  lesulted  from 
Bcarcity  of  women  caused  hy  infanticide.  Moreover,  unlike 
Mr.  M'Lennan's,  the  explanation  so  reached  is  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  exogamy  and  endogamy  in  many  caaea  co- 
exist;  and  with  the  fact  that  exogamy  often  co-exista  with 
polyg)-ny.  Further,  it  does  not  iuvolve  ua  in  the  difficulty 
laised  by  euppoaing  a  peremptory  law  of  exogamy  to  be 
obeyed  tlirou^hout  a  Cluster  of  tribes, 

§  288.  But  caa  the  great  prevalence  of  the  form  of  cap- 
ture  in  marriage  ceremoniea  be  thua  accounted  for?  Mr. 
M'Lennan  believes  that  wherever  thia  form  is  now  foond, 
complete  exogamy  once  prevailed.  Ezaminatioo  will,  I 
think,  show  that  the  implicatioD  ia  not  necessary.  Theie 
are  sereral  ways  in  whicb  the  form  of  captura  aiiaes;  or 
ratlier,  let  us  say,  it  has  aeveral  consplring  causes. 

If,  BS  we  have  seeo,  there  still  exist  rüde  tribes  in  Trhich 
men  fight  for  possession  of  women,  tbe  taking  possession  of  a 
wonian  naturally  comes  as  a  sequence  to  an  act  of  captaiSb 
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That  monopoly  which  constitutes  her  a  wife  in  the  only 

sense  known  by  the  primitive  man,  is  a  result  of  successful 

violence.    Thus  the  form  may  originate  f rom  actual  capture 

within  the  tribe,  instead  of  originating  £rom  actual  capture 

without  it 

Beyond  that  resistance  to  a  man's  seizure  of  a  woman, 

apt  to  be  made  by  other  men  within  the  tribe,  there  is  the 

resistance  of  the  woman  herseif.    Sir  John  Lubbock  holds 

that  coyness  is  not  an  adequate  cause  for  the  establish- 

ment  of  the  form  of  capture ;  and  it  may  be  that,  taken 

alone,  it  does  not  suffice  to  account  for  every thing.    But  there 

are  reasons  for  thinking  it  an  important  factor.     Crantz  says 

conceming  the  Esquimaux,  that  when  a  damsel  is  asked  in 

marriage,  she — 

'*  directly  falls  into  the  greatest  apparent  constemation,  and  nins  out  of 
doors  tearing  her  bunch  of  hair ;  for  Single  women  always  affect  the 
utmost  bashf ulness  and  aversion  to  any  proposal  of  marriage,  lest  they 
should  lose  their  reputation  for  modesty." 

Like  behaviour  is  shown  by  Bushmen  girls.    WTien — 

'*  a  girl  has  grown  up  to  womanhood  without  having  previously  been 
betrothedy  her  lover  must  gain  her  own  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  parents ;  and  on  this  occasion  his  attentions  are  received  with  an 
affectation  of  great  alarm  and  disinclination  on  her  part,  and  with 
some  squabbling  on  the  part  of  her  friends." 

Again,  among  the  Sinai  Arabs,  says  Burckhardt,  a  bride — 

"  defends  herseif  with  stones,  and  often  inflicts  wounds  on  the  young 
men,  even  though  she  does  not  dislike  the  lover ;  for,  according  to 
custom,  the  more  she  struggles,  bites,  kicks,  cries,  and  strikes,  the  more 
she  is  applauded  ever  after  by  her  own  companions."  .  .  .  Döring 
the  procesaion  to  the  husband's  camp,  '*  decency  obliges  her  to  cry  and 
sob  most  bitterly.** 

Of  the  Muzos,  Piedrahita  narrates  that  after  agreement  with 
the  parents  was  made — 

**  the  bridegroom  came  to  see  the  bride,  and  stayed  three  days  caress- 
ing  her,  while  she  replied  by  beating  him  with  her  fista  and  with 
sticks.     After  these  three  days  she  got  tamer,  and  oooked  his  meals.** 
In  these  cases,  then,  coyness,  either  real  or  affected  for  repu* 
tation's  sake,  cau^es  resistance  of  the  woiuan  herselt    in 
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other  cases  there  is  joined  with  tliis  the  resistance  of  her  feraale 
friends.  We  read  of  the  Siimatran  women  that  the  bride 
and  the  old  matrons  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  prevent  (or 
appear  to  prevent)  the  bridegroom  from  obtaining  his  bride. 
Oq  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  among  the  Mapuchäa  "  the 
women  spring  up  en  masse,  and  anuing  themselvcs  vith  cluba, 
atones,  and  misailes  of  all  kinds,  rush  to  the  defeace  of  tha 
distressed  maiden.  ,  .  .  Itis  a  point  of  honour  with  the  bride 
to  resist  and  struggle,  however  wUling  ehe  may  be."  And 
once  more,  when  a  Kamschadale  "  bridegroom  ohtains  the 
liberty  of  seizing  bis  bride,  he  seeka  every  opportunity  ol 
finding  her  alone,  or  in  Company  of  a  few  peopie,  for  during 
this  time  all  the  women  in  the  village  aie  obliged  to  protect 
her." 

Here  ve  have  proof  that  one  origin  of  the  fonn  of  captnre 
is  feminine  Opposition — primarily  of  the  vomaa  herseif,  and 
eecondarily  of  female  friends  who  aympathize  with  her. 
Though  the  manners  of  the  inferior  racea  do  not  imply  mnch 
coynesa,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  coyness  to  be  wholly  absenL 
Ilence  that  amount  of  it  vhich  exiata,  joined  with  that 
further  amount  simtilated,  wiU  make  resietence,  and  coose- 
queiitly  an  effort  to  captnre,  natural  phenomena.  Moreover, 
since  a  savage  raakea  bis  wir«  a  *ilftvß,  «nd  tuwts  her  brutully, 
ehe  has  au  additional  motire  for  l 

Nor  does  forcible  oppt 
and  her  feuinle  friends:  t 
also  are  likely  to  J 
only  as  a  wife,  I 
lowest  to  the  h 
or  avowed  claüg 
with  the  dagi 
Service  rend« 
BS  helping 
advanced  type 
giving  of  stipiil 
have  evidencfli  I 
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an  action  for  seductioa  the  deprivatiou  of  a  danghter'a 
Services  is  the  injury  alleged.  Hence  it  ia  inferablo  that  in 
the  radest  states,  where  Claims,  parentol  or  other,  are  hat 
litUe  regarded,  the  taking  away  of  a  daughter  becomes  tlie 
occasion  of  a  fight  Facta  support  this  conclusion.  Of  the 
Mapuch^s,  Smi^  bb.jb  that  when  there-ia  Opposition  of  the 
parents,  "the  neighhours  are  immediately  summoned  by 
hlowing  the  hom,  and  chase  ia  given."  Among  the  Gaiidora, 
a  tribe  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  bhde- 
groom  must  run  away  with  Ms  bride,  although  he  thereby 
exposes  himself  to  the  vengeänce  of  her  parents,  who,  if  they 
find  htm  wlthin  three  days,  can  lawfully  put  bim  to  death. 
A  cuatom  with  the  Gonds  is  that  "  a  auitor  nsually  carriea 
off  the  girl  that  is  refused  to  him  hy  the  parents.""  Thus  we 
find  a  further  natural  cause  for  the  priictice  of  capture — a 
cause  which  must  have  been  common  before  social  nsages- 
were  well  establisbed.  ludeed,  on  reading  that  among  the 
Mapuchä  the  man  sometimes  "lays  violent  handsupon  the: 
damsel,  and  carries  her  off,"  and  that  "  in  all  such  cases  the 
nsual  eqnivalent  is  afterwards  paid  to  the  girl's  father,"  we 
may  suspect  that  abduction,  spite  of  parents,  was  the  primary 
form ;  that  Üiere  came  next  the  maldng  of  oompensation  to 
flBcape  vengeance ;  that  this  grev  into  t^e  making  sf  presents 
beforehand ;  and  that  so  reaulted  eventually  the  syatemi  of 
purchase. 

If,  tht'n,  within  a  tribo  there  are  three  sources-  ofopposi- 

I  tion  to  the  appropriatioo  of  a  woman  by  a  man,  it  caimot  be 

L  held  that    the  form    of  capture   is  inexplicable   unless   we 

e  the  abductioQ  of  woinen  from  other  tribes. 

t  even  supposing  it  to  liave  originated  as  Mr.  M'Lennan 

It  ita  eurvival  as  a  marriage-ceremony  would  not  prove 

0  have  beeu  tbe  law.     In  a  tribe  containing  niany 

l  wives  tJiken  from  enemies,  and  who,  aa 

[  their  wives,  were  regarded  aa  more  bonour- 

i  the  rest,  there  would  result  an  ambition, 

i  wife,  still  to  secm  to  capture  a  wife.     In 

2s" 
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every  society  tlie  inferior  ape  tlie  superior ;  and  cuatoms 
thus  spread  amoag  classes  tbe  ancestors  of  wliich  did  not 
foUow  them.  The  aatique-looking  portraits  that  decorate 
a  modern  large  Louae,  by  no  meana  demonstrat«  the  dis- 
tinguished  lineage  of  the  owner;  but  often  falsely  süßest 
a  distinguished  lineage.  The  coat  of  anns  a  wealthy  man 
bears,  does  not  necessarily  imply  descent  from  men  who 
once  had  their  shielda  and  flags  covered  by  snch  matks  of 
identity.  The  plumes  on  a  hearae,  do  not  pro^'a  that  the 
dead  occupant  had  forefathers  wbo  vore  knightly  decorations. 
And  simikrly,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  ihe  membeia  of 
tiibes  who  go  through  the  fonn  of  captimng  their  vnves  at 
maniage,  are  descendants  of  men  who  in  «arlier  daya  actually 
captured  their  wivea.  Mr.  M'Lennan  liims«lf  points  out 
tliat,  among  snndry  ancient  peoples,  captured  wires  were  per- 
initted  to  Üie  militaiy  clasa  thtough  not  to  other  classes.  If 
■we  suppose  a  eociety  fonned  of  a  mling  group  of  warriora, 
originally  the  conquerors,  who  pioctiacd  wife-captura,  and 
their  Bubjects  who  oould  not  practise  it ;  and  if  we  ask  what 
would  happen  when  such  a  society  teil  into  inore  peaceful 
relations  with  adjacent  like  Bocietiea,  and  obtained  wivea 
from  thom  no  longer  by  foroe,  but  by  purchase  or  other 
friendly  orrangement;  we  may  eee  tliat,  in  tbe  fiist  place, 
the  form  of  captnie  would  ZBpUuw  tlie  aotnality  of  captnie  in 
tbe  marringes  of  the  dominauC  closa;  for,  aa  KIr.  M'Lennan 
contends,  adhereacc  to  anccätnü  nstige  woiüd  necieasitate 
the  Simulation  of  captiiro  (iftiT  ac-t-tiul  ciiiiture  had  ceased. 
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would  merelf  show  that  wife-capture  was  in  early  timea 
practised  bj  its  leading  mea 

§  289.  And  uow,  pursuing  tlie  argument,  let  üb  see 
whfither  exogamy  and  endogatny  are  not  simultaneously 
accounted  for  as  correlative  leaulta  of  the  Barne  differen- 
tiating  process.  Setting  out  vith  a  State  io  which  the 
relatioQS  of  tha  sexes  were  indefinite,  variable,  and  deteN 
mined  by  the  passions  and  circumstances  of  the  occasion, 
vre  have  to  explain  how  exogamy  and  endogamy  became 
established,  the  one  here,  the  other  there,  as  conscquencea 
of  aurrounding  conditions,  The  efficient  conditions  were  the 
rektions  to  other  tribes,  now  peaceful  but  usually  bostile, 
Bome  of  them  strong  and  some  of  them  weak. 

Neceasarily,  a  primitive  gioup  habitually  at  peace  with  i 
neighbouring  groups,  must  be  endogamous;  for  the  takingP 
of  women  from  anoÜier  tribe  is  either  a  sequence  of  open 
war,  or  is  an  act  oF  private  war  which  brings  on  open  war. 
Pure  endogamy,  however,  resulting  in  this  manner,  is  pro- 
-bably  rare;  since  the  hostility  of  tribes  is  almost  universaL 
But  endogamy  is  likely  to  characterize  not  peaceful  groapa 
alone,  but  also  groups  habitually  worsted  in  war.  An 
occasionol  atiluctud  woman  taken  in  reprisal,  will  not  sufBce 
to  establLsh  in  a  weak  tribe  any  precedent  for  wife-capture ; 
but,  contrariwiae,  a  member  of  such  a  tribe  who  carries  off 
B  woman,  and  so  provokes  tbe  vengeance  of  a  strenger  tribe 
Tobbed,  is  likely  to  meet  with  general  reprobation.*  Hence 
marryit^  within  the  tribe  will  not  only  be  habitual,  but 

■  After  tLe  abore  ■patenee  wu  writtm,  I  cains,  hj  ft  happj  oomcidsnco^ 

.■pfoa  %  Terifjiug  fact,  in  Zifi  i»  Ik»  SoKtttr»  IiUt,  hj  tha  Bar.  W.  W. 

'Gill  (p.  47).    A  ntnn  bidoiiging  to  ons  of  the  tribei  in  M&ngu»  »tok  food 

^Irom  »n  s^noeDt  tribe.    Thi»  m*e«tit  trib«  magei  itaelf  bj  destrojing 

Ih«  boiUM,  <sM.,  of  tha  tihisf' ■  tribe.     Thareupon  tho  thisf'i  triba,  i^gtj 

«  of  tbe  miachicf  (Im*  bronght  on  them,  kiUed  the  thief.    If  thii  b»p- 

«jtb  A  tteBlcr  of  i>od,  ttill  more  would  Jt  hftpptn  with  t,  itealer  cl 

riAbad  «m  Um  moM  powerfuL 
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there  will  arise  a  prejudice,  and  ereDtnally  a  law,  again! 
taking  wives  from  other  tribes:  the  needs  of  self-presem 
tton  TÜl  make  the  tribe  endogamous.  Xbis  inUTpretatio 
haiTDODizes  with  the  fact,  admitted  by  Mr.  M'Lenoan,  ths 
the  endogamons  tribes  are  as  Domeroos  as  the  exc^amoiu 
and  also  with  the  fact  he  admiis,  tbai  in  snndnr  ca^ 
tlie  tnbes  forming  a  Cluster,  allied  hy  t<l>;<d  aad  laaguag« 
are  some  of  them  exogamoua  and  same  endfcamona. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  among  tribe?  scc  differiog  nrad 
in  Etrength,  there  will  be  continnal  af^rsdco}  and  leprisali 
ofbi-n  accompanied  by  abductions  of  wc>rara.  Xo'  co«  of  thei 
will  be  able  to  snpply  itself  wiii  vires  en^fairfy  xs  the  ex 
pense  of  adjacent  tribes ;  and  hcnoe,  ia  «ack  ni  ibesL  dier 
will  be  both  native  wives  and  wi^es  taloea  bcm  ■fnäat  tribea 
tlierewill  be  both  eX'-j\my  in::  fodogaiuy.  Si^iC::-  of  «ive 
will  not  be  repFobate<J,  becmanJ^^tbcu  r 
fitrong  to  be  defied;  and  ifcjj 
the  men  who  have  Btolea  i 
to  determine  the  avei 
a  Cluster  of  tribesj 
cesstü  ia  wi 
the  larger  a 
mark  of  that  | 
a  wife ;  tliuti  1 
tribe,  growiiig  I 
rcfinirfmeiit  to  j 
war,  then   by  1 


trilje   tlius 
tribes  to  dwindle 
ita  sectioDa,  usurpll 
carry  with  them  tha 
preaently  bccoming  bot 
to  rob  oiie  another  of 
ducivG    to    that 
Buppoäes,  rightly  I  think, 
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.111^633  we  assutne  that  in  a  Cluster  of  tribes,  eacli  undertakea 
to  rear  womeu  for  adjacent  tribes  to  steal,  we  must  conclude 
that  tbe  exogamous  requirement  will  be  met  in  a  qualified 
manDer.  Wives  bom  within  the  tribe  but  foreign  by  blood, 
Till,  under  preasure  of  the  difficulty,  be  cousidered  allowable 
instead  of  actually  stolen  wives.  And  thus,  indeed,  that  kin- 
Bhip  in  the  female  line  wMch  primitive  irregularity  in  the 
'relations  of  the  aexea  originates,  will  become  established,  evea 
though  male  porenthood  is  known ;  siDce  this  Interpretation 
of  kinship  will  make  possible  the  conformity  to  a  law  of 
amnvhiwm  that  could  not  otherwiae  be  obeyed. 

§  290.  Nothing  of  much  importance  is  to  be  said  rcspecting 
exogamy  aod  eodogamy  in  their  bearings  on  social  life. 

Exogamy  in  its  primitive  form  is  clearly  an  accompaniment 
oi  the  loweet  barbarism;  and  it  decreasea  aa  the  hoatility  of 
Bocieties  becomea  less  constant,  and  the  ust^ea  of  war  miti- 
gated.  That  the  implied  crossing  of  tribal  Stocks,  where  these 
tribal  Stocks  are  very  small,  may  be  advantageous,  physiologi- 
cally,  is  true ;  and  exogamy  may  so  secuie  a  benefit  which  at 
a  latcr  stitge  is  secured  by  the  mingling  of  conquering  and 
u>nquered  tribes ;  tliough  none  wbo  beor  in  mind  the  thought- 
;9  of  savages  and  their  atter  ^norance  of  natural  cauaa- 
1  in  its  simple  forms,  will  suppose  such  a  benefit  to 
)  becn  coutemplated.  But  tbe  cxogamous  custom  aa  at 
t  established,  implies  an  extremely  abject  condition  of 
n;  a  brutal  treatment  of  them;  an  entire  absence  of 
jher  sentiments  that  accompany  the  relations  of  the 
Associated  with  the  lowest  type  of  political  lif^  it  ts 
•  associated  with  the  lowest  type  of  domestic  life. 
idcjitly  eodogamy,  which  at  the  outset  must  have  cha- 
•A  the  more  peaceful  groups,  and  which  haa  prevailed 
L&Te  become  less  hostile,  is  a  concomitant  of  thn 
6  family. 

ttteo  before  the  middle  of  Sep- 
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tember,  1S76,  I  kept  standing  in  type  for  seTeral  weeln 
being  deterred  from  printing  hj  the  annoimcement  that  i 
second  editioa  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  work  was  Coming  out 
and  by  the  tbought  that  perhaps  amendments  contained  ii 
it  might  entail  modifications  of  my  ciiticisms.  In  th«  pte£ac< 
to  this  new  edition  he  said : — 

"Though  I  am  Kgain  free  to  lesome  the  Btodies  neceasarj  for  i( 
reviaion,  it  is  UDcertain  whether  I  could  booh  rerise  it  in  k  ntiafutor 
nuumei^-flo  that  I  am  without  an  answer  to  reprenentationa  made  t 
me,  tliat  it  ia  better  it  should  be  made  acceMible  to  etadenta  with  i1 
imperfectioDB  thau  that  it  should  temain  inacoeMible  t«  tliem.  I  hav 
doDB  thia  Üke  more  readilf  Hiat,  oti  the  whole,  I  Htill  adbere  to  Üie  coi 
dusions  I  had  arrived  at  more  thon  eleven  jean  ago,  on  Uie  varioii 
m&tteni  which  axe  discuaMd  in  'Primitive  Uarriage.'  " 

I  therefote  sent  the  foregoing  pagea  to  presB  onalteied.  Th 
quotationa  are,  as  mentioned  before,  from  the  firat  edition,  th 
pf^ng  of  which  does  not  correspond  with  äiat  of  the  second 
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§  291.  Alreadt,  in  the  chapter  on  "*  Tlie  Primitive  Hela- 
tioQS  of  the  Sexes/'  illustrations  have  been  given  af  the  in- 
definiteness  and  inconstancy  of  the  counexions  between  men 
and  women  in  low  societiea  The  wills  of  the  stronger, 
unchecked  by  political  restraints,  unguided  by  moral  senti- 
ments,  determine  all  behavionr.  Forcibly  taking  women 
from  one  another,  men  recognize  no  tie  between  the  sexes 
save  that  which  might  establishet  and  liking  maintaincu.  To 
the  instances  there  given  others  may  be  added,  showing  that 
at  first,  marriage,  as  we  anderstand  it,  hardly  exists. 

Poole  says  of  the  Haidahfl  that  the  women.  ^  cohabit  almost 
promiscuously  with  their  own  tribe,  though  rarely  with  other 
tribea.''  The  Hill-tribes  of  the  Piney  Hills,  Madura  dis- 
tricty  have  very  few  restrictions  on  promiscuous  inteicoursa 
Captain  Harkness  writes : — "  They  [two  Erolars  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills]  informed  us  that  the  Erulars  have  no  marriage 
contractu  the  sexes  cohabiting  almost  indiscriminately ;  the 
Option  of  remaining  in  union  or  of  separating  resting  princi« 
pally  with  the  female.''  Of  another  Indian  people,  the 
Teehurs,  it  is  said  that  they  "  live  together  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately in  large  communities,  and  even  when  two  people  are 
regarded  as  married  the  tie  is  but  nominal"  And  according 
to  a  Brahmin  sepoy  who  lived  more  than  a  year  with  the 
Andamanese,  promiscuity  is  so  far  sanctioned  among  them  by 
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public  opinioD,  that  a  man  who  is  refused  by  an  unmarried 
vornan  "  considers  himaelf  insulted,"  and  Bometlmes  takeE 
summaiy  vengeance. 

Aa  shown  by  inatances  before  given,  thie  state  of  things  if 
in  many  low  tribea  very  little  qnalified  by  such  form  ol 
Union  as  stände  for  marriage ;  whicb  aoraetimea  haa  not  evei 
a  name.  Temporary  fanciea  determine  the  connexions  anc 
mere  whims  diasolve  them.  What  is  said  of  tbe  Mantras 
who  marry  without  acqiiaintance  and  divorce  for  triäea,  and 
among  whom  some  men  marry  "forty  or  fifty"  times,  maj 
be  taken  as  typical 

§  292.  Facta  of  this  kind  are  thought  by  several  writers  U 
imply  tbat  the  primitive  condition  was  one  of  absolut« 
hetairiam.  Complete  promiscuity  is  held  to  have  been  not 
aimply  the  practice  but  in  aome  sort  tbe  law.  Indeed,  th( 
name  "communal  marriage  "  has  been  proposed  by  8ir  Joht 
Lubbock  for  this  earliest  phase  of  the  sexual  relations,  ai 
implying  recognized  rights  and  bonds.  But  I  do  not  thinl 
the  evidence  shows  that  promiscuity  ever  exiated  in  an  un 
qaalified  form;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  even  had  it  so  exiated 
the  name  "communal  marrii^e"  woidd  not  convey  a  trut 
conception  of  it. 

Aa  before  contended,  the  initial  aodal  State  must  hart 
been  one  in  which  tfaeie  were  ao  soubI  Ibwb.  Social  lawi 
presuppose  continoe^a^^jn^ma ;  and  otmtinned  sooia 
exifitencG  pri^auppoMMR^^^^^^fbough  succesaive  gene 
ratiana.  Ilence  ihexe  could,  at  fiist,  havt>  been  no  such  socia 
law  as  that  of  "communaj  nuLrriiij;^,  nliere  every  man  ant 
wcman  in  a  Bmall  Community  »-"rc  n^^in!'"!  ns  equallymar 
ried  to  one  another "— i'i  i    1-   1  '     i  >       .   im  conceptioi 

of  "  communal  marr.i  mürriage  "  anc 

"rights"  a»«ptlMgl  to  giicli  »  -l''l-^  l'"\  j    t  -  ■  M->  '.'■  mc.  mi» 
leadibg  c 
If  the  c 
tbeati 
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other  tribes ;  and  it  cannot,  I  tbink,  be  said  that  the  idea  of 
marriage  vitbin  &  tribe  ia  generated  b;  tbe  negatiou  of  tlie 
Claims  of  those  belooging  to  otlier  tribea.  But  passing 

over  the  teniiinology,  let  U8  consider  tbe  essenüal  question 
raiaed — whether  what  we  inay  call  tribal  monopoly  of  ita 
vomen,  regarded  as  a  common  possession  held  against  other 
tribes,  preceded  individual  monopoly  witbiu  the  tribe.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  considers  that  absence  of  individual  marital 
posaession  weut  along  witb  absence  of  individual  posseaaion 
generally.  While  the  notion  of  private  ownership  of  otbei 
things  did  not  exist,  there  did  not  exist  tbe  notiou  of  private 
ownership  of  women.  Just  aa  in  tbe  earlieat  atagea  tba 
tribal  territory  was  common  property,  ao,  too,  he  tbiuks,  were 
the  vomen  of  the  tribe  common  propert.y ;  and  he  thinks  that 
private  ownership  of  women  was  established  only  by  steoling 
tbem  from  other  tribea ;  women  so  ohtained  being  recognized 
aa  belonging.  t«  theii  captors.  But  while  admitting  thtd 
development  of  the  coneeption  of  property  in  general,  bas  had 
mach  to  do.with  development  of  tbe  marital  lelation,  it  is 
quiCe  possible  to  dissent  front  the  belief  that  the  coneeption 
of  property  was  uver  so  undeveloped  aa  Sir  John  Lnbbock's 
concluaion  impliea.  It  is  true  that  tbe  idea  of  tribal  o«-neiv 
ehip  of  territory  may  be  compared  to  that  of  many  animals, 
soUtary  and  gregariooa,  whicb  drive  treapaaaeia  away  fixim 
their  lairs  or  habitata :  even  the  swans  on  each  reach  of  the 
ThfimeB  reaiat  invading  awana  from  other  reacbes ;  and  the 
public  doga  in  each  quarter  of  Constantinople  attack  doga 
from  other  qiuü^rs  if  they  encroach.  It  ia  true,  also,  that 
geoerally  among  savages  there  is  a  certain  Community  of  pro- 
perty in  tbe  game  captured ;  though  not  an  unqualified  Com- 
munity. Bat  the  leaaon  fot  all  this  is  clear.  Land  is  jointly 
held  by  hnnteis  because  it  cannot  he  otherwise  held ;  and 
Joint  (daiiDB  to  the  food  it  pioduces  are  involved.  To  infer 
that  fhexe  ii  not  in  the  eatlieat  State  a  recognition  of  indi- 
'  il  ^rapertj  in  otber  thinga,  is,  I  thiuk,  going  further  than 
dhtp^DUInl^ties  w  Uu  bcts  warnut.    The  dog  shons 
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TIS  80me  Dotion  ot  owaership — will  not  only  fight  for  the  prej 
he  has  caught,  or  for  hie  kennel,  bnt  will  keep  guard  ovei 
his  master'a  belongings.  We  caanot  suppose  that  man  in  hiE 
rudest  state  had  lesB  notioa  of  ownership  than  this.  Wf 
must  suppose  he  had  niore ;  and  oui  supposition  is  justified 
by  evidence.  Habitually  savages  individually  own  theii 
weapons  and  implements,  their  decorations,  their  dressea 
Even  amoQg  the  degraded  Fnegians  there  is  private  propertj 
ia  canoes.  Indeed,  the  veiy  idea  of  prospective  advantagt 
which  leads  au  intelligent  being  to  take  posseasion  of,  or  to 
make,  any  useful  thing,  is  an  idea  which  leads  hlm  to  lesisl 
the  abstraction  of  it  Generally,  possassion  is  not  interfered 
with,  becau»e  the  thing  ia  not  worth  the  risk  of  a  fight;  and 
even  where,  after  resistance,  it  is  takea  by  another,  still  it 
Cornea  to  be  held  by  that  otlier  individually.  The  impulsee 
which  lead  piimitive  men  thiis  to  moaopolize  otber  object« 
of  valne,  must  lead  them  to  monopolize  women.  There  mu&l 
arise  private  ownerships  of  women,  ignored  only  by  the 
strenger,  who  establiah  other  private  ownerships. 

And  this  conclusion  seema  the  one  aupported  by  the  fitcta 
Everywhere  promiscuity,  however  marked,  is  quali£ed  by 
unions  having  some  persistenca  If,  ia  the  varioua  oasea 
before  named,  as  also  among  the  Aleutian  Islanders  and  the 
Kutchins  of  North  America,  the  Badagas,  Eummbahs  and 
Xeriahs  of  India,  the  Hottentots  and  varioua  other  peoplea 
of  Africa,  there  is  no  marriage  ceremony;  we  have,  in  the 
very  statement,  an  implication  that  there  ia  aomething  having 
the  nature  of  maiTiage.  If,  as  with  the  North  American 
tribes  generally,  "  nothing  more  tban  the  personal  consent  of 
the  parties,"  unsanctioned  and  unwitnessed,  occurs ;  still  some 
kind  of  Union  is  alleged«  If,  es  among  the  Bushmen  and  the 
Indiana  of  California,  there  is  no  word  signifying  this  lels' 
tion  between  the  sexes ;  still  there  is  evidence  that  the  relation 
is  known.  If  among  auch  peoples  as  the  Teehurs  of  Oude, 
the  promiscuity  is  such  that  "  even  when  two  people  an 
legarded  as  married  the  tie  ia  but  nominal  •"  still,  mme  '  are 
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Tegariäed  aa  mamed."  The  very  lowest  races  now  existing — 
Fuegiang,  Aiistralians,  Andamauese — ahow  us  tbat,  however 
iiifonnally  they  may  originale,  sexual  relations  of  a  more  or 
lese  enduring  kind  exist ;  and  I  do  not  see  reasons  for  con- 
cluding  tliat  in  social  gronpa  lower  tlian  these,  tliere  was  no 
individual  possessJon  of  women  by  men.  We  must  infer 
that  even  in  preliistoric  times,  promiscuity  was  checked  by 
tbe  establiäbment  of  individual  connexions,  prompted  by 
men'a  lilcinga  and  nmintained  ogaiast  otlier  men  by  force. 

§  293.  Admitting,  however,   that  :n   tbe   eailiest  stages 
I  piBmiscnity  was  but  in  a  small  degree  tbua  qualified,  let  na 
not«,  first,  the  resulting  ideas  of  kinsliip. 

Canaes  direct  and  iodirect,  will  conspire  to  produce  recog- 
oitioQ  of  relationship  in  tbe  female  line  only.  If  proniis- 
I  cuity  ia  extensive,  and  if  tbei-e  are  inore  cliildren  bom  to 
unkuown  fathera  than  to  known  fatbers,  tben  aa  the  con- 
nexion  between  mother  and  child  is  obvioua  in  all  cases, 
while  that  between  father  and  cliild  ia  inferable  only  in  sonie 
cases,  there  must  arise  a  habit  of  titinking  of  maternal  kin- 
sliip rather  than  of  paternal.  Hence,  even  ia  that  minority 
of  cases  wliere  paternity  is  manifest,  chilclren  will  be  thought 
of  and  spoken  of  in  the  aame  way.  Among  ourselves 
common  speech  habitually  indicates  a  boy  as  Mr.  So-and-so'a 
Bon,  though  deacent  from  bis  mother  ia  as  fuUy  tecognized; 
and  a  conversa  usaga,  cauaed  by  prevailing  promiscuity 
among  aavagea,  will  lead  to  the  speaking  of  a  child  as  the 
mother's  child,  even  when  the  father  is  known. 

A   further   influeuce    helps    to    establish    tbis    practice. 

Though  we  conclude  that  promiscuity  is  in  oll  casea  quali' 

fied  by  wnions  having  some  duration,  yet  we  find  that  in  the 

loM-est  atages,   aa   among  the  Andamaneae,   each   of  these 

uuions  ends  when  a  child  is  wenned :  the  result  being  that 

I  Ihereafter,  association  of  the  child  with  its   falber   ceasea. 

[  while  association  with  its  mothet  continues.     Conseqiiently, 

I  even  when  there  is  acknowledyd  paternity,  tlie  child  will  La 
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iQosÜy  thoiiglit  of  in  connexion  with  ita  mbtlier;  confinmng 
tlie  habit  otherwise  caused, 

Thia  habit  having  arisen,  the  resulti'ng  recognition  of  rela- 
tionship  in  tlie  female  line  only,  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
atrengthened  by  the  practice  of  exogamy  when  passing  from 
the  externa]  to  the  internal  form.  The  requirement  that 
a  wife  fihall  be  taken  from  a  foreign  tribe.  readily  becomes 
confounded  mth  the  requirement  that  a  wife  shall  be  of 
foreign  blood.  If  maternal  descent  alone  is  tecognizeil,  the 
daiighters  of  foreign  women  within  the  tribe  will,  aa  Mr. 
M'Lennan  aigues,  ho  rendered  available  aa  wives  «nder  tlie 
law  of  exogamy ;  and  the  custom  of  ao  regarding  them  will 
be  streiigthened  by  making  fulfilment  of  this  law  possible, 
when  otherwise  fulfilment  would  he  impoasible,  A  acttled 
System  of  kinship  through  fenialea,  and  interdict  against 
marriage  with  thoae  having  the  same  family  name,  or  belong- 
ing  to  the  same  clan,  will  reavUt. 

Inatances  collected  by  Mr.  M'Lennan  and  Sir  John  Lub- 
Ijock,  show  that  this  system  "  prevails  throughout  Western 
and  Eastern  Africa,  in  Circassia,  Hindoatan,  Tartary,  Siberia, 
China,  and  Australia,  as  well  aa  in  North  and  South  America." 
For  interpreting  it  in  the  above  manner  there  are  some 
additional  reaaona.  One  ia  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  make 
the  startling  assiimptiou  thal  male  parentage  was  at  firat 
entirely  unperceived.  A  seeond  is  that  we  escape  an  incon- 
sistency.  Male  parentage  ia  hahitually  known,  though  disre- 
garded,  where  the  syatem  of  kinship  in  the  female  line  now 
obtains;  for  not  only  in  the  lowest  races  are  there  uniona 
persistent  enough  to  make  male  parenti^e  manifest,  hut  the 
very  statement  that  female  kinship  ia  alone  counted,  cannot 
be  made  by  theae  racea  without  implying  a  conscionsnesa  of 
male  kinship:  nay,  indeed,  have  not  these  racea,  down  to  the 
very  lowest,  alwaya  a  word  for  father  aa  well  aa  a  word  for 
mother  ?  And  a  tliird  ia  that  coramonly  the  names  of  the  clans 
which  are  forbidden  to  intermarry,  such  aa  Wolf,  Bear,  Eagle 
etc.,  are  namea  given  to  men ;  implying,  as  I  have  before 
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contendecl  (§  170-3)  descent  from  distingnished  male  nncestora 
Itearing  those  names — descent  wfiich,  notwithatandiiig  tlie 
System  of  femiüe  kinship,  was  remeuibered  where  tliere  was 
pride  ia  the  counexioiL' 

5  29i,  From  the  elTects  of  unrepiilated  relations  of  the  sexes 
on  the  System  of  formally-recognized  kinship.  in  pursuing 
which  I  liave  diverged  aomewhat  from  the  imniediat«  topic,  let 
US  DOW  paas  to  the  effecta  or  the  Society  and  its  individuals. 
In  Proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  promiscuity,  there  must 
be  paucity  and  feehleness  of  relationships.  Eesides  having 
no  known  male  parents,  the  chlldren  of  each  motlicr  are  less 
comiected  with  one  another.  Tliey  are  only  balf-brotliera 
and  half-sieters,  Family  bonds,  therefore,  are  not  only  weak 
but  ennnot  spread  far ;  and  this  impties  defeet  of  cohesion 
aniong  membera  of  the  society.  Though  they  have  some 
common  interesta,  with  some  vagne  notion  of  general  kinship, 
there  lacks  that  element  of  atrength  arising  from  the  int«- 
resta  within  groups  distioetly  related  by  blood.  At  the  same 
time,  establishment  of  Subordination  is  hindered.  Nothiog 
beyond  temporary  predominance  of  tlie  stronger  is  lifcely  to 
arise  in  the  absence  of  deßnite  descent:  there  can  be  no 
settled  politieal  control.  For  the  like  reason  the  growth  of 
ancestor-worship,  and  of  the  religious  bonds  resulting  from  it, 
are  irapeded.  Thus  in  several  ways  indefinite  sexual  rela- 
tions hinder  social  self-preservation  and  social  evolution. 

*  I  nut;  add  hrre  b  iKincluBire  proof  tlist  aTowed  recognition  of  kinship  fn 
the  femBJB  line  onl;,  by  no  mt^iina  iliows  an  unooitMionBiieBs  of  nuile  kinebtp. 
Thia  proof  is  funUBhod  bj  that  cOHTerep  cmlom  which  Bome  ancient  Aryons 
bad  of  recDgaiziag  relBtionahtp  through  mslri,  and  i^oring  relationsliip 
through  femaiei.  Whea  Orestes,  atMr  killiog  hii  mother  for  miirdcring  bis 
falber,  «aa  ahsolTcd  on  the  ground  urg«J  by  )iiiii,  that  a,  man  ia  related  to 
hia  fatber  and  aot  to  big  luotlier,  undeniabte  eTideoce  «riu  giren  that  an 
esliiblished  docirine  of  kinabip  iriay  disregard  a  oonoBiion  wlücb  ia  obriona 
to  oll— more  obijoui  tban  uiy  other.  And  if  it  cannot  bp  aiippoted  tliat  an 
Botual  nncoDaaioaBneee  of  motherbood  na»  aaaociated  nril.h  tliia  ijatem  of 
eioluatTe  kiuabip  through  male»  among  the  Greeki ;  theo  there  is  no  Warrant 
for  the  auppoaitioD  thutaotuat  uni'OiuoioutneM  of  fatberbood  iaauooiat«d  «iili 
the  tjtltm  of  eieliuire  kinibip  through  feuuilei  ainoog  saiage«. 
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Their  unfavourableness  to  the  welfare  of  offspring  scarcely 
needs  pointing  out,  Where  patemity  is  not  recognized, 
children  must  depend  almost  wlioUy  on  matemal  cara 
Among  savages,  exposed  as  they  are  to  great  privations,  the 
rearing  of  children  is  in  all  cascs  difficult ;  and  it  must  be 
more  difficult  where  the  mother  is  unaided  by  the  father. 
So  too  is  it,  if  in  a  smaller  degree,  with  the  progeny  of  brief 
marriages,  such  as  those  of  the  Andamanese,  whose  custom  it 
is  for  a  man  and  wife  to  part  when  a  child  born  to  them 
is  weaned.  Often  the  child  must  die  from  lacking  adequate 
Support  and  protection,  which  the  mother  alone  cannot  give. 
Xo  doubt,  under  such  conditions,  miscellaneous  help  is 
given.  Indeed,  the  Andamanese  women  are  said  to  aid  one 
another  in  suckling ;  and  probably  food  and  other  things  are 
fumished  by  the  men :  the  child  becomes,  in  a  measure,  the 
child  of  the  tribe.  But  indefinite  tribal  care  can  but  partially 
replace  definite  paternal  care.  How  unfavourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  population  are  these  unregulated  relations  of 
the  sexes,  we  have,  indeed,  direct  evidence.  A  recent 
reporter,  Mr.  Francis  Day,  a  surgeon,  says  that  the  Andam- 
anese appear  to  be  dying  out.  He  saw  but  one  woman  who 
had  as  many  as  three  living  children.  During  a  year, 
thirty-eight  deaths  were  reported  and  only  fourteen  births^ 
among  the  families  living  near  the  European  Settlements. 

Tuming  from  progeny  to  parents,  it  is  clear  that  to  them 
also  the  absence  of  persistent  marital  relations  is  very  inju« 
rious.  Maintenance  of  the  race,  in  so  far  as  it  is  effected,  is 
effected  at  excessive  cost  to  the  women ;  and  though  the  men 
may  not  suffer  directly,  they  suffer  indirectly.  After  maturity 
is  past,  there  come  the  privations  of  an  early  decline  unmiti« 
gated  by  domestic  assistance.  Mr.  Day  says  of  the  Andam« 
anese  that  few  appear  to  live  to  a  greater  age  than  forty ;  and 
they  are  subject  to  various  diseases.  Absence  of  those  higher 
gratifications  accompanying  developed  family  life,  is  also  to  be 
xioted  as  a  concomitant  evil. 

Irregulär  relations  of  the  sexes  are  thus  at  variance  wit^ 
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the  welfare  of  the  society,  of  the  young,  and  of  the  adults. 
We  before  saw  that  in  all  respects  the  traits  of  the  primitive 
man — physical,  emotional,  intellectual — are  immense  hin- 
drances  to  social  evolution ;  and  here  we  see  that  his  lack  of 
those  sentiments  which  lead  to  permanent  marriages,  consti« 
tutes  a  further  hindranca 

§  295.  Out  of  this  lowest  State,  however,  there  tend  to 
arise  higher  states.  In  two  ways  do  groups  thus  loose  iu 
their  sexual  relations,  evolve  into  groups  having  sexual  rela- 
tions  of  more  definite  kinds. 

If,  as  we  concluded,  prevailing  promiscuity  was  from  the 
first  accompanied  by  unions  having  some  duration — if,  as  we 
jnay  infer,  the  progeny  of  such  unions  were  more  likely  to  be 
reared,  and  more  likely  to  be  vigorous,  than  the  rest ;  then 
the  average  result  must  have  been  multiplication  and  pre- 
dominance  of  individuals  derived  from  such  unions.  And 
bearing  in  mind  that  among  these  there  would  be  inherited, 
natures  leaning  towards  such  unions  more  than  other  natures 
leaned,  we  must  infer  that  there  would,  from  generation  to 
generation,  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  such  unions  along 
certain  lines  of  descent^  Where  they  favoured  race-mainte^ 
nance,  survival  of  the  fittest  would  further  the  establishment 
of  them.  I  say  advisedly — where  they  favoured  race-main«* 
tenance ;  because  it  is  conceivable  that  in  very  harren  habitat3 
they  might  not  do  this.  Sexual  relations  conducive  to  the 
rearing  of  many  children  would  be  of  no  advantage :  the  food 
would  not  suffice.  It  may  be,  too,  that  in  very  inclement 
habitats  more  careful  nurture  would  be  useless ;  since  where 
the  hardships  to  be  bome  in  adult  lifo  were  extreme,  the 
raising  of  children  that  could  not  bear  them  would  not  help 
to  preserve  the  society — nay,  by  wasting  food  and  effort 
might  prove  detrimentd«  The  ability  of  a  child  to  survive 
with  no  care  beyond  that  which  its  mothcr  can  give,  may  in 
some  circumstances  be  a  test  of  fitness  for  the  lifo  to  be  led« 
3ut  save  in  such  extreme  cases,  the  favourable  efiiects  on 
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ofTspring  must  tend  to  establish  in  a  social  gronp,  persistent 
relations  of  the  sexes. 

The  struggle  for  existence  between  societies  conduces  to 
the  same  eflfect  Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitation,  what- 
ever  increases  the  power  of  a  tribe,  either  in  number  or  in 
vigour,  gives  it  an  advantage  in  war;  so  that  other  things 
equal,  societies  chttracterized  by  sexual  relations  which  are 
the  least  irregulär,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  conquer.  I  say 
other  things  equal,  because  co-operating  causes  interfere* 
Success  in  battle  does  not  depend  whoUy  on  relative  num- 
bers  or  relative  strengths.  There  come  into  play  courage, 
endurance,  swiftness,  agility,  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons. 
Though  otherwise  inferior,  a  tribe  may  conquer  by  the  quick- 
ness  of  its  members  in  tracking  enemies,  by  cunning  in 
ambush,  etc.  Moreover,  if  among  a  number  of  adjacent 
tribes  there  are  no  great  differences  in  degrees  of  pronüs- 
cuity,  conflicts  among  them  cannot  tend  to  establish  higher 
sexual  relations.  Hence,  only  an  occasional  effect  can  be 
produced ;  and  we  may  anticipate  that  which  the  facts  indi- 
cate — a  slow  and  very  irregulär  diminution.  In  some  cases» 
too,  profusion  of  food  and  favourable  climate,  may  render  less 
important  the  advantage  which  the  offspring  of  regulär  sexual 
relations  have  over  those  of  irregulär  ones;  And  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  in  a  place  like  Tahiti,  where  life  is  so  easily 
maintained  and  children  so  easily  reared,  great  sexual  irregu- 
larity  was  found  to  co-exist  with  large  population  and  con- 
siderable  social  advance. 

As,  however,  under  ordinary  conditions  the  rearing  of 
more  numerous  and  strenger  offspring  must  have  been 
favoured  by  more  regulär  sexual  relations,  there  must,  on 
the  average,  have  been  a  tendency  for  the  societies  most 
characterized  by  promiscuity  to  disappeax  before  those  less 
characterized  by  it. 

§  296,  Considering  the  facts  from  the  evolution  point  of 
view,  we  see  that  at  first  the  domestic  relations  aie  but 
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little  more  developed  than  tlie  political  relations:  iucohe- 
reuce  and  indefiniteness  characterize  both. 

From  this  primitive  stage,  domestic  evolution  takes  place 
in  several  directions  by  increase  of  cohereuce  and  definite- 
ness.  Connexions  of  a  more  or  less  enduring  kind  are  in 
some  cases  formed  between  one  woman  and  several  men.  In 
some  cases,  and  very  commonly,  enduring  connexions  are 
formed  between  one  man  and  several  woraen.  Such  relations 
co-exist  in  the  same  tribe,  or  they  characterize  differeut 
tribes ;  and  along  with  them  there  usually  co-exist  relations 
between  individual  men  and  individual  womeu.  The  evi- 
dence  implies  that  all  these  marital  forms  by  which  pro* 
miscuity  is  restricted;  have  equally  early  origins, 

The  different  types  of  the  family  tlius  initiated,  have  now 
to  be  considered.     We  will  take  them.  in  the  above  order.. 


2  T 
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POLYANDRY. 


§  297.  Promiscüity  may  be  calied  indefinite  polyandrj 
joined  with  indefinite  pol7g3my;  and  one  mode  of  advauce 
is  by  a  diminution  of  the  indefiniteness. 

Conceming  the  Fuegians,  Admiral  Fitzroy  says: — "We 
had  some  reason  to  think  there  were  parties  who  lived  in  a 
promiscuous  maniier — a  few  women  being  with  many  men :" 
a  condition  which  may  be  regarded  as  promiscüity  to  a 
sliglit  degree  limited,  But  not  dwelling  on  this  doubtfully- 
made  Statement,  let  us  pass  to  positive  Statements  concerning 
what  may  be  described  as  definite  polyandry  joined  with  defi- 
nite  polygyny,     Of  the  Todas,  we  are  told  by  Shortt  that — 

*^  If  there  be  four  or  five  brothem,  and  one  of  them,  being  old  enough, 
gets  married,  lüs  wife  Claims  all  the  other  brothers  as  her  husbands, 
and  as  they  successively  attain  manhood,  she  consorts  with  them  ;  or  if 
the  wife  has  one  or  more  younger  sisters,  they  in  tum,  on  attaining  a 
marriageable  age,  become  the  wives  of  their  sister's  husband  or  hus* 
bands,  and  thus  in  a  family  of  several  brothers,  there  may  be,  accord- 
ing  to  circumstaiices,  only  one  wife  for  them  all,  or  many ;  but,  one  or 
more,  they  all  live  under  one  roof,  and  cohabit  promiscuously." 

Akin  to  this  arrangement,  though  differing  in  the  respect 

that  the  husbands  are  not  brothers,  is  that  which  exists 

among  the  Nairs.     From  several  authorities  Mr.  M'Lennan 

takes  the  Statements  that — 

"  It  is  the  custom  for  one  woman  '  to  have  attached  to  her  two  males, 
or  four,  or  perhaps  more,  and  they  oohabit  aocording  to  rules.'    With 
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tliis  accoimt  that  of  Hamilton  agreea,  excepting  that  he  states  that  a 
Nair  woman  coold  have  no  more  than  twelve  husbanda,  and  had  to 
select  these  nnder  certain  restrictions  as  to  rank  and  caste.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bochanan  states  that  the  women  after  marriage  are  free  to 
cohabit  with  any  number  of  men,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  tribe 
and  caste.  It  is  consistent  with  the  three  accounts,  and  is  directly 
stated  by  Hamilton,  that  a  Nair  may  be  one  in  several  combinations 
of  husbands." 

Here  then,  along  with  polyandry  to  some  extent  definecl, 
there  goes  polygyny,  also  to  some  extent  defined.  And 
with  the  semi-civilized  Tahitians,  one  of  the  several  forms 
of  sexual  relations  was  akin  to  this.  "If  the  rank  of  the 
wife  was  in  any  degree  superior  to  that  of  her  husband  she 
was  at  liberty  to  take  as  many  other  husbands  as  she  pleased ;" 
though  still  nominally  the  wife  of  the  first  husband. 

From  these  forms  of  the  family,  if  the  word  may  be  ex- 
tended  to  them,  in  which  polyandry  and  polygyny  are  united, 
we  pass  to  those  forms  which  come  under  the  head  of  poly- 
andry proper.  In  one  of  them  the  husbands  are  not  related ; 
in  the  other  they  are  akin,  and  usually  brothers. 

§  298.  Already  we  have  seen  that  polyandrous  households/ 
apparently  of  the  rüder  sort,  occur  in  tribes  having  also  poly- 
gynous  households:  the  Caribs,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the 
Waraus,  having  been  instanced.  Another  case  is  fumished 
by  the  Aleutian  Islanders,  who  are  polygynists,  but  among 
whom,  a  "woman  may  enter  into  a  double  marriage,  inas- 
much  as  she  has  a  right  to  take  "  an  additional  husband.  The 
aborigines  of  the  Canary  Islands  practised  polyandry,  pro- 
bably  not  fratemal.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  Lance- 
rota,  they  found  "a  very  singular  custom.  .  .  .  A  woman 
had  several  husbands.  ,  •  •  A  husband  was  considered  as  such 
only  during  a  lunar  revolution."  And  to  these  cases  of  the 
rüder  polyandry  which  I  find  among  my  own  data,  I  may 
add  others  given  by  Mr.  M'Lennan.  He  names  the  Kasias 
and  the  Saporogian  Cossaks  as  exemplifying  it 

Of  the  higher  form  of  polyandry  many  instances  occur: 

2x2 
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DOMK^nC   rSi-TITCnOKS. 


Bomytimes  co-eKistins  in  tlie  same  eociety  witli  the  \nvcT 
fonn.  and  sometime?  existiiij;  ülone.  Teniient  teils  us  tliat — 
"  Polyundrr  prtraÜB  tliroujAoHt  tbe  iijt«ri(>r  of  Cejlon,  (ihieflv 
amoiipat  tlie  ireHltliitr  einsät«;  of  wliom,  ont  wonum  luis  freqneiitlv 
tlu-i^e  er  four  liUBbaiida.  aud  BUiuetimK»  as  mauv  us  seren,  ...  As  » 
general  rule  tlie  biiziluuicb  ure  lueiubere  of  Üie  lutme  familr,  aiid  moet 
fivqutntli-  Ijroiliera." 

Of  olLeriwojileSilf-finitfly  stattd  toprapliw  lliisliincl  of  poly- 
andrv,  Mr.  M'Lennan  enuiuerales,  in  Aiutrrica  tlie  Avaroes 
aiul  tlie  Mnyjuires,  and  in  Asia  tbe  inbabiUints  of  £ashmir, 
Dtüak,  Kiiia«-er,  Kist*war,  and  Sinnor.  In  tlie  remote  past 
It  exiiüted  ^vbt^i'e  it  is  not  known  now.  Bastian  quotäs  Straln) 
Ks  saviug  of  tlie  tnhes  of  Amlüft  Fdiz  that  man  of  the  same 
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'.  «8  married  to 
fiuleinal 
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may,  in  some  caües,  be  Uie  cause  of  ita  continuance  and 
spread.  It  is  geueml  in  some  communities  whJch  are  rela- 
tively  well  off;  and  though  ic  soiue  casp.s  distinctive  of  tlic 
poorer  clnsses,  it  is  in  other  cases  tlie  reverse.  As  above 
■quoted,  Tennent  teils  us  that  in  Ceylon  pi)lyandry  prevails 
"  chiefly  among  the  wealthier  claases ;"  implying  that  aa, 
amoDg  the  poyrer  clnssea  each  mau  has  commonly  one  wifu, 
if  not  inore,  the  cause  there  is  neitlier  lack  of  wouieu  for 
wives,  nor  lack  of  ability  to  maintain  wives. 

We  must  rather,  in  pursuance  of  conclusions  already  drawn, 
Tegard  polyandry  as  one  of  tbe  kinds  of  marital  relations 
emerging  froiu  the  primitive  unregulated  State;  aud  oue 
which  has  survived  where  competing  kinds,  not  favouied  by 
the  coaditions,  have  failed  to  extiuguish  it 

§  300.  When  f rom  that  form  of  polyandry.  Utile  above  pro- 

-niiacuity,  in  which  one  wile  has  several  unrelated  husbauds 

and  each  of  the  husbands  has  otber  unrelated  wives,  we  pass 

to  that  fonn  in  which  the  unrelated  husbands  have  but  one 

wife,  thence  to  the  form  in  which  the  husbands  are  related, 

I  und  fiually  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  brothera  ouly ;  we 

9  an  advance  in  fnniily  structiU'e.     Älready  I  have  re- 

i  to  Jlr.  M'Leiinan'a  iiidication  of  the  different  resolts. 

I  Wliere,  as  among  the  Xiiii's,  each  womaa  has  several  un- 

nlttted  husbands,  and  each  husband  has  several  unrelated 

» i  VC8,  not  only  is  the  paCGiiia!  hlood  of  the  offspring  qnknowii, 

I  diildren  of  each  mau  commonly  exist  in  several  house- 

I  the  fact  tliat  the   only  known  kinship   la 

lewoman,  thei'e  is  tho  fact  that  each  man's  domestic 

t>  limited  to  a  particulai  group  of  children,  is  lost 

Mnti.Tiial  pai'enthood  alone  being  concon 

ii.  '  ;>.uuuthooddiffused,  the  family  bonds  are 

._..  i    Uiau   those  accompanying  promiscuity. 

m's  only  known  relations  are  his 

■a  and  the  children  of  his  half- 
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Wliere  the  unrelated  husbands  are  limited  to  one  wife,  and 
where  their  children,  though  they  cannot  be  affiliated  upon 
their  fathers  individually,  form  a  Single  domestic  group,  there 
is  some  sphere  for  the  patemal  feelings.  Eaeh  husband  has 
au  interest  in  the  oifspring,  some  of  whom  may  be,  and  pro* 
bably  are,  Ins  own:  occasionally,  indeed,  being  severally 
nttributed  to  each  by  likeness,  or  by  their  mother's  Statement 
Though  the  positively-known  relationships  remain  the  samo 
as  in  the  last  case,  yet  there  is  some  advance  in  the  formatiou 
of  domestic  groups. 

And  then,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan  points  out,  where  the  husbands 
are  brothers,  the  children  have  a  known  blood  in  the  male 
line  as  well  as  in  the  female  line.  Each  boy  or  girl  in  the 
family  is  known  by  each  husband  to  be,  if  not  a  son  or 
daughter,  then  a  nephew  or  niece.  This  fixing  of  the  ancestry 
on  both  sides  evidently  strengthens  the  family  bond.  Beyond 
the  closer  kinships  in  each  group,  there  now  arise  in  succes- 
sive  generations,  alliances  between  groups,  not  on  the  female 
side  only,  but  on  the  male  side.  And  this  ramification  of 
connexions  becomes  an  dement  of  social  strength.* 

So  that  as,  in  passing  from  promiscuity  to  polyandry,  we 
pass  to  more  coherent  and  definite  domestic  relations,  so  do 
we  in  passing  from  the  lowcr  forms  of  polyandry  to  the 
higher. 

§  301.  What  must  we  say  about  polyandry  in  respect  of 
its  effects  on  social  self-preservation,  on  the  rearing  of  off- 
spring, and  on  the  lives  of  adults  ?    Some  who  have  had  good 

*  It  is  proper  to  point  out  here  that  the  naxne  fratemal  polyandry  does 
not  exaotly  represent  the  fact»,  and  that  in  realit  j  there  exists  no  inch  inati- 
tntion.  A  polyandry  itrictly  fratemal,  would  imply  that  the  hushanda  had 
descended  from  a  monogamic  uoion  i  for  only  then  oould  they  be  brothen  in 
the  füll  sense  of  the  word.  In  a  polyandric  society  the  so-called  brothen 
who  become  husbands  of  one  wife,  are  descendants  of  one  mother  by  fathers 
who  wei  0  brothers  on  the  matemal  side»  and  something  less  thao  cousint  on 
the  patcmal  side.  The  so-called  brothers  are  therefore  something  more  than 
half-brothers.  This  qualification,  howerer,  does  not  negative  the  statenient 
that  tlio  iua!c  blood  of  the  children  is  known. 
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oppcrtimities  of  judging,  contend  that  in  oertain  places  it  is 
advantAgeouB.  It  would  seem  that  just  as  there  are  liabitats 
Id  which  ouly  inferior  forms  of  animalB  caa  exist,  so  in 
eocieties  physically  conditioned  in  particular  ways,  the  in- 
ferior forms  of  domestic  life  surWve  becuuse  tbey  alone  are 
practicable. 

In  bis  work,  The  Ahoite  of  Snoia,  Mr.  "Wilson,  discuRsing 
TbibetaQ  polyandry  in  its  adaptation  to  tixa  barren  Himalayao 
i-cgion,  says : — 

"  There  i'a  a  tendency  on  tlie  part  of   population  to  incr<?ft»e  at  »  ^ 
greater  ratio  than  ita  power  ot  producing  tood  ;  and  few  iniire  effectual  J 
raeans  U>  check  that  teudency  oould  well  be  devised  llian  tbe  syetem 
Tibetan  polyandry,  lakea  ia  conjimction  with  the  Lama  monasteries  a 
DunnerieB.     Very  likely  it  was  never  deliberately  deviaed  to  do  so,  and 
camo  down  from  some  very  rüde  state  of  aociety ;  bat,  at  all  eveata,  it 
miist  hava  been  found  exceedingly  aerviceablä  in  repreasing  populntion 
among,  what  Koeppea  ao  well  c.illH,the  snow-lauda  of  Äflia.     If  popula- 
tiuR  had  increaaed  there  at  tlie  rat«  it  haa  ia  England  during  thia 
oeutiiry,  frighlfui  reaulta  tuust  Imve  followml  either  to  the  Tibelaua  or 
to  their  immediat«  neighboura.    A»  it  ia,  nliuiist  every  oae  iu  the 
Him&laya  faüa  either  laud  and  a  house  of  his  own,  or  land  and  a  housa 
in  whicb  he  haa  a  slinre,  aiid  whioh  provide  for  hia  protection  aud 
aubeisl^Dce.  ...  I  waa  a  little   aurprised  to   find   that  oiie  of  tha 
Moravian  miaBionariea  defeaded  the  polyandry  of  the  Tibetana,  not  as  a 
thiag  to  be  approved  of  in  the  abatract  or  tolerated  among  Christians, 
butasgoodfor  the  heathenof  ao  aterilea  couatry.   In  takiiig  thia  vie», 
be  proceeiled  on  tbe  argument  that  suptsrabundant  pojmlation,  in  au 
unfertile  country,  muat  be  a  great  calamity,  and  produce  '  eteruol  war> 
(are  or  et«mal  want'     Turner  look  also  a  aimilar  view." 

Conceming  the  efl'ects  on  tbe  welfare  of  oflapring,  I  do  not 
meet  witb  deÜiiile  sLalenieuts.  If,  bowever,  it  be  true  tbat 
in  so  very  inferLilo  a  babitat,  a  form  of  uiarriage  whicb  t^nds 
to  cbeck  increase  is  adi'autageous ;  tbe  impUcatiou  13  tbat 
the  cbildren  in  each  family  are  better  off,  physically  con- 
eidered,  tban  tbey  would  be  wero  mooogamic  imioua  tbe  rule : 
beiiig  better  fed  and  clothed  tbe  mortality  among  tltem  must 
be  leas,  and  the  growth  more  vigorous.  Aa  to  tbe  accom- 
pauying  meutal  inÜuence,  we  can  ouly  Biiapect  that  oonäict 
of  autbority  aud  nbsence  of  specifio  palemity,  niust  entail 
I  serioiis  evils. 
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Tlie  lives  of  adiilta  do  not  appeat  to  be  so  injurioi 
afiected  aa  might  be  anticipated,     Mr.  Wilsoa  saya  :— 

"  In  a  primitive  &nd  not  verj  Bettled  atate  of  society,  when  the  \ 
o!  a  familj  iii  often  called  away  on  long  mercantile  joumejti,  c 
attend  at  court,  or  f or  purpoaes  of  war,  it  ia  a  certain  advantage  thi 
ahould  be  ab!e  to  leave  a  relative  inhis  place  whoee  interestB  arebt 
up  with  his  own.  Mr.  TalboTS  Wheeler  has  suggested  that  polyai 
aroae  among  a  paatoral  people,  «hose  men  were  awaj  from  their  tarn 
for  months  at  a  time,  and  where  the  duty  of  protecting  their  fan 
would  be  undertaken  hy  the  brothera  in  tum.  The  Byetem  certi 
answera  such  an  end,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  caae  where  a  potyav 
wife  was  left  without  the  society  of  one  at  least  of  her  husbands.' 
He  also  quotes  Tiirner  -as  saying  :— 

^'The'influenceof  thia  custom  on  the  mannen  of  the  people,  u 
n«  I  could  trace,  has  not  been  nnfavourable.  .  .  .  To  the  privileg 
nnbounded  iiberty  the  wife  bere  adda  the  character  of  mistresa  of 
tamily  and  companion  of  her  hiubanda.'  [And  he  adds]  But,  lee 
pleasing  a  picture  maj  delude  aome  of  the  Htrong-minded  ladiet 
America)  to  get  up  an  agitation  for  the  eatabliahment  of  polyandi 
"the  Weat,  I  rauBt  aay  it  Struck  me  that  the  haviug  many  hnabi 
sometiues  appeared  to  be  only  baving  nuuiy  maatera  and  increaaed 
and  ttouble." 

So,  too,  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  George  Bogle|a,  luissioii 
Tliibet,  in  Warren  Hastings'  time,  we  read  :— 

"  Ibej  dub  together  in  matrimony  as  merchanta  do  in  trade, 
la  this  Joint  concem  often  productive  of  jealouey  among  the  parti 
They  are  little  addicted  to  jealouay.  Diaputea,  indeed,  aometimea  i 
about  the  children  of  the  marriage  ;  but  tliey  are  aettled  either  1 
comparisou  of  tlie  featurea  of  the  child  with  thoae  of  ita  aever«!  fatl 
or  left  to  the  determination  of  ita  mother." 


§  302.  It  we  regard  polyandry  aa  one  of  eeveral  mai 
arran^wniGitts  independently  originating  in  the  earliest  so 
ties,  v»e  shall  not  Interpret  its  decline  in  the  eame  way  a 
we  eonsider  it  a  transitional  form  onoe  passed  through 
■every  race,  aa  Mr,  M'Lennan  apparently  does. 

To  one  of  tbe  causes  he  asslgns  for  its  decline,  we  n 
indeed,  assont.  He  points  out  that  in  aome  cases,  as  Bm< 
tha  Kandyane,  a  chief  has  a  wife  to  himself,  though  infe: 
people  are  pol yandroiie ;  and  in  Horace  della  Fenna's  tim 
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kinrlrcd  difference  existed  in   Thibet:    he  says  J)olyandry 

"  seldom  occurs  with  noble  folk,  or  those  in  easjr  circum- 

stances,  who  take  one  wife  alone,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely, 

more."    Hence,  with  Mr.  M'Lennan,  we  may  infer  that  since 

in  all  societies  eustoms  spread  downwards,  imitation  tends  to 

make  monogamy  replace  polyandry  where  circumstancee  do 

not  hinder.    But  Mr.  M'Lennan,  not  regarding  this  dying  out 

of  inferior  forma  in  presence  of  superior  forms  as  the  sole 

cause,  argues  that  the  supßrior  forms  also  arise  by  transfor- 

mation  of  the  inferior,    Taking  as  typical  the  polyandry  of 

Ladak,  where  the  eldest  brother  has  a  priority,  and  where, 

on  his  death,  "  his  property,  atUhority,  and  widow  devolve  upon 

■his  next  hrotheTy*  (p.  199),  he  aflSliates  upon  this  the  arrange- 

ment  among  the  early  Hebrews,  under  which  "  the  Levir  had 

no  alternative  but  to  take  the  widow  [of  his  brother]  ;  indeed, 

she  was  his  wife  vrithoUt  any  form,  of  marriage**  (p.  203). 

And  he  hence  infers  that  monogamy  and  polygyny,  as  existing 

among  the  Hebrews,  had  been  preceded  by  polyandry ;  say- 

ing  that— 

f  '*  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  we  have  here  presented  to  vs 
successive  stages  of  decay  of  one  and  the  same  original  institution ;  im- 
possible not  to  connect  the  Obligation,  in  its  seyeral  phases,  with  what 
we  have  seen  prevailing  in  Ladak ;  impoesible  not  to  regard  it  as  hav- 
ing  originally  been  a  right  of  succession,  or  the  counterpart  of  such  a 
right,  deriv^  from  ilie  practice  of  polyandry''  (pp.  203-4). 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  quit«  possible  to  find  in  the 
bustoms  of  primitive  peoples,  another  explanation  which  is 
much  more  naturaL  Under  early  social  Systems,  wives, 
being  regarded  as  property,  are  inherited  in  the  same  way  as 
other  property.  When  we  read  that  among  the  "Bella- 
boUahs  (Haidahs),  the  widow  of  the  deceased  is  transferred 
to  his  brother's  harem;"  that  among  the  Zulus»  "the  widow 
is  transferred  to  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband  on  his 
death ;"  that  among  the  Damaras«  "  when  a  chief  dies,  his 
surviving  wives  are  transferred  to  his  brother  or  to  his 
nearest  relatian  ;**  the  suspicion  is  raised  that  taking  pos- 
Session  of  a  brother's  wife  has  nothiiig  to  do  with  poly- 
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andiy.  This  suspicion  is  confirmed  on  Unding  that  in 
Congo,  '*  if  there  be  three  brothers,  and  one  of  them  die,  the 
two  Burvivors  share  bis  concubines  between  them;"  on 
finding  that  in  Samoa,  "  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband, 
considered  himself  entüled  to  have  his  brother's  wife ;"  on 
finding  that  in  ancient  Vera  Paz,  "  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased at  once  took  her  [the  widow]  as  his  wife  even  if  ho 
was  married,  and  if  he  did  not,  another  rdation  had  a  right 
to  her."  These  facts  imply  that  where  wives  are  classed 
simply  as  objects  of  value  (usually  pnrchased),  the  snc- 
cession  to  them  by  brothers  goes  along  with  snccessioa 
in  general.  And  if  there  needs  further  evidence,  I  may 
cite  this — that  in  snndry  places  a  father's  wives  are  in* 
herited.  Thomson  says  that  among  the  New  Zealanders 
"  fathers*  wives  descended  to  their  sons,  and  dead  brothers' 
wives  to  their  surviving  brothers."  Of  the  Mishmis,  Eow- 
latt  States  that  "  when  a  man  dies  or  becomes  old,  it  is  the 
i^ustom  of  these  people  for  the  wives  to  be  distributed 
amongst  his  sons,  who  take  them  to  wifa"  Torquemada 
mentions  provinces  of  Mexico  in  which  the  sons  inherited 
those  wives  of  their  fathers  who  had  not  yet  bome  sons  to 
the  deceased.  In  his  Abeohäa,  Burton  states  that  among 
the  Egbas  "  the  son  inherits  all  the  father's  wives  save  his 
own  mother."  We  leam  from  Bosman  that  on  the  Slave 
Goast,  "  upon  the  father's  death,  the  eldest  son  inherits  not 
only  all  his  goods  and  cattle,  but  his  wives  •  •  .  excepting 
his  own  mother."  And  in  Dahomey,  the  king's  eldest  son 
**  inherits  the  deceased's  wives  and  makes  them  his  own, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  woman  that  bare  him." 

We  cannot,  then,  admit  that  the  practice  of  marrying  a 
dead  brother's  widow  implies  pre-existence  of  polyandry, 
and  cannot  accept  the  inference  that  out  of  decaying  poly- 
andry  higher  forms  of  marriage  grew  up. 

§  303.  Considering  the  several  forms  of  polyandry  as 
types  of  domestic  relations  which  have  arisen  by  successive 
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limitations  of  promiscuity,  we  must  say  that  in  this  or  that 
Society  they  have  evolved,  have  survived,  or  have  been  extin- 
guislied,  according  as  the  aggregate  of  conditions  has  deter- 
mined.  Probably  in  some  cases  the  lower  polyandry  lias 
not  been  supplanted  by  the  higher,  because  the  two  have  not 
80  come  into  competition  that  the  better  results  of  the  higher 
have  made  themselves  feit  In  competition  with  polygyny 
and  monogamy,  polyandry  may,  in  certain  cases,  have  had 
the  advantage  for  reasons  above  cited  :  polygynic  and  mono- 
gamic  families  dying  out  because  the  children  were  relatively 
ill-fed. 

On  the  other  hand,  influences  like  those  which  in  some 
places  made  the  superior  fonns  of  polyandry  prevail  over 
the  inferior,  raust,  in  other  places,  have  tended  to  extinguish 
polyandry  altogether,  Save  where  great  restriction  of  the 
food-supply  over  a  considerable  area,  rendered  multiplica- 
tion  disadvantageous,  Polyandrie  societies,  producing  fewer 
members  available  for  offence  and  defence,  naturally  gave 
way  before  societies  having  family-ärrangements  more  favour- 
able  to  increase.  This  is  probably  the  chief  reason  why 
polyandry,  onoe  common,  has  become  comparatively  infre- 
quent.  Other  things  equal,  this  inferior  family-type  has 
yielded  to  superior  family-types ;  both  because  of  its  inferior 
fertility,  and  because  of  the  smaller  family-cohesion,  and 
consequently  smaller  social  cohesion,  residting  from  it. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 


§  304.  Wehe  it  not  for  the  ideaa  of  sacredness  associated 
■with  that  Hebrew  history  which  in  childhood  familiarized 
119  with  examplea  of  foijgynj,  we  should  probably  feel  as 
mach  Burprise  and  repugnance  on  first  reading  about  it  as 
we  do  on  first  reading  about  polyandry.  Education  Las, 
however,  prepared  ns  for  leaming  without  astonishment  tliat 
polygyny  ia  common  in  erery  part  of  the  world  sot  occnpied 
by  the  most  advanoed  natäoiu. 

-  It  previiih  in  all  dimates — in  tlie  Arctic  reginna,  in  arid 
biirniiig  tracts,  in  fertile  oceanic  islamla,  in  steaming  tropical 
eontineuts.  All  racea  prectise  iL  We  have  already  noted 
ita  oecuirence  amoiiR  tho  lowcst  tribes  of  uicn — the  Fuegians, 
the  Aiistnilian?, 
Nti^'rit.os  in  Ne« 
in  l.il'ii.     Malav' 


) 
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Africans,  Congo  people,  Coaat  Negroea,  Inland  Negroes, 
Dahonians,  Ashantis  of  mid-Africa ;  with  the  Fulahs  and 
Abyssinians  of  thc  north.  In  Asia  it  is  common  to  the 
settied  Cingalese,  the  seini-nomadie  Hill-tribea  of  India,  the 
vandering  Yakutes.  And  its  prevalence  in  ancieut  easteru 
societtes  needs  but  naming.  Indeed,  on  counting  np  all 
peoples,  savage  and  civilized,  paat  and  present,  it  appears 
that  the  polygynoua  ones  far  ontnumber  the  tesL 

Plnrality  of  wivea  would  be  even  more  general  were  it 
not  in  eome  cases  checked  by  the  conditions,  We  learn  this 
when  told  that  among  the  poverty-stricken  Bushmen,  poly- 
pyny,  though  perfectly  allowable,  is  rare ;  when  Forsyth 
States  that  among  the  Gonds  "  polygaray  is  not  forbidden, 
but,  vomen  being  costly  chatteis,  it  is  rarelj  practised ; " 
when  Tennent  teils  ns  of  the  Veddahs  that  "  the  Community 
is  too  poor  to  afibrd  polygamy ; "  when,  conöerning  the 
Ostyaks,  we  read  that  "  polygamy  is  allnwed,  but  it  js  not 
oommon :  for  a  plurality  of  wives  the  country  is  too  poor." 
And  though  the  occurrence  of  polygyny  among  some  of  tha 
poorest  peoples,  as  the  Auetralians  and  the  Fuegians,  ehows 
that  poverty  does  not  prevent  it  if  the  womeu  can  get  enoitgh 
tood  for  self-maintenance,  we  may  understand  ita  exclusion 
where  the  mode  of  life  does  not  permit  thom  to  do  so. 

This  natural  reatriction  of  polygyny  by  poverty,  is  not  the 
only  naturnl  reatriction.  There  is  another,  recognition  of 
which  m  Olli  fies  considerably  those  idcaa  of  polygynoua 
Bocieties  conveyed  by  travellera.  Their  accounts  often  imply 
that  pUiraltty  of  wivea  is,  if  not  the  uniform,  still,  the  nioat 
general,  arrangeinent  Yet  a  Uttle  thought  makes  us  hesitate 
to  accept  tiie  implication,  Turner  teils  us  that  in  Lifu, 
"  Eula  [a  Chief]  has  forty  wives ;  common  men  three  or  four." 
How  can  that  be  ?  we  may  fitly  ask — How  come  there  to  he 
[  00  many  women  ?  Scapticism  such  as  is  raised  by  this 
iot,  is  laised  in  smaller  degrees  by  many  other  state- 
read  in  Park  that  the  Mandingoes  are  poly- 
oh  of  the  wives  "  in  rotatton  is  mistresß  of  the 
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hoosehold"  Andersson  says  of  the  Damans  that  "  polygamy 
is  practised  to  a  gieat  extent  .  •  .  each  wife  builds  for  her- 
aelf  a  huL"  We  are  told  by  Lesseps  that  ''obliged  to  make 
f requent  joumeys,  a  Yakout  bas  a  wife  in  ererj  place  wheie 
he  stops."  Of  the  Haidahs,  it  is  alleged  that  "poljgamy  is 
universal,  r^olated  simply  by  the  facilities  for  snbsistenoe.'* 
Acceptanoe  of  these  Statements  inTolres  the  belief  that  in 
each  case  there  is  a  great  numerical  prepondeianoe  of  women 
over  men«  Bat  nnless  we  assnme  that  the  nomber  of  giris 
bom  greatly  exceeds  the  nnmber  of  boys,  which  we  have  no 
Warrant  for  doing,  or  eise  that  war  canses  a  mortality  of 
tnales  more  enormoos  than  seems  credible,  we  mnst  snspect 
that  the  polygynoos  arrangement  is  less  general  than  these 
exprcssions  represent  it  to  be.  Ezamination  confimis  the 
suspicion.  For  habitually  it  is  said,  or  implied,  that  the 
number  of  wives  varies  according  to  the  means  a  man  has  of 
purchasing  or  maintaining  them ;  and  as,  in  all  sodeties,  the 
majority  are  comparatively  poor,  only  the  minority  caa 
afiford  more  wives  than  one.  Such  Statements  as  that  among 
the  Comanches  "  every  man  may  have  all  the  wives  he  caa 
buy ; "  that  the  Nufi  people  "  marry  as  many  wives  as  they 
are  able  to  purchase ; "  that  "  the  number  of  a  Fijian's  wives 
is  limited  ouly  by  bis  means  of  maintaining  them;"  that 
**  want  of  means  f  orms  the  only  limit  to  the  number  of  wives 
of  a  Mishmee;"  Warrant  the  inference  that  the  less  pros- 
perouB  men,  everywhere  likely  to  form  the  larger  part,  have 
either  no  wives  or  but  a  siugle  wife  each. 

For  this  inference  we  find  definite  justification  on  inquiring 
further.  Numerous  accounts  show  that  in  polygynous 
societies  the  polygyny  prevails  only  among  the  wealtlüer  or 
the  higher  in  rank.  Lichtenstein  says  "  most  of  the  Eoossas- 
have  but  one  wife ;  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  kraals  only/ 
have  four  or  five."  Polygyny  is  permitted  in  Java,  says 
ÜaffleB,  but  not  much  practised  except  by  the  upper  classes. 
"  The  customs  of  the  Sumatrans  permit  their  having  as  many 
wives  hyjujur  as  they  can  compass  the  pui'chase  of,  or  afford 
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to  maintain ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare  that  an  instance  occurs 
of  their  having  more  than  one,  and  that  only  among  a  few 
of  the  Chiefs."  In  ancient  Mexico  "  the  people  were  content 
with  one  legitimate  wife^  except  the  lords,  who  had  many 
concubines,  some  possessing  more  than  800."  The  Honduras 
people  "  generaUy  kept  but  one  wife,  but  their  lords  as  many 
as  they  pleased."  And  Oviedo  says  that  among  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Nicaragua,  **  few  have  more  than  one  wife,  except 
the  principal  men,  and  those  who  can  support  more." 

These  Statements,  joined  with  others  presently  to  be  cited, 
warn  us  against  the  erroneous  impressions  likely  to  be 
formed  of  societies  described  as  polygynous.  We  may  infer 
that  in  most  cases  where  polygyny  exists,  monogamy  co- 
exists  to  a  greater  extent. 

§  305.  The  prevalence  of  polygyny  will  not  perplex  us  if, 
setting  out  with  the  primitive  unregulated  State,  we  ask 
what  naturally  happened. 

The  greater  strength  of  body  and  energy  of  mind,  which 
gained  certain  men  predominance  as  warriors  and  chiefs,  also 
gave  them  more  power  of  securing  woroen ;  either  by  stealing 
them  from  other  tribes  or  by  wresting  them  from  men  of 
their  own  tribe.  And  in  the  same  way  that  possession  of  a 
Stolen  wife  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  superiority,  so 
did  possession  of  several  wives,  foreign  or  native.  Cremony 
says  the  Apache  **  who  can  support  or  keep,  or  attract  by  his 
power  to  keep,  the  greatest  number  of  women,  is  the  man 
who  is  deemed  entitled  to  the  greatest  amount  of  honour 
and  respect."  This  is  typicaL  Plurality  of  wives  has  every- 
where  tended  to  become  a  class-distinction.  In  ancient 
Mexico,  Ahuitzotl's  **  predecessors  had  many  wives,  from  an 
opinion  that  their  authority  and  grandeur  would  be  height« 
ened  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  who  contributed 
to  their  pleasures."  A  plurality  of  wives  is  common  among 
Chiefs  and  rieh  people  in  Madagascar,  and  "  the  only  law  to 
regulato   polygamy  seems  to   be,  that  no  man  may  take 
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twelve  wives  excepting  the  sovereign."  Anioug  the  East 
Africans  **the  chiefs  pride  themselves  upon  the  number  of 
their  wives,  varying  from  twelve  to  three  hundred."  In 
Ashantee  "  the  number  of  wives  which  caboceers  and  other 
persona  possess,  depends  partly  on  their  rank  and  partly  on 
their  ability  to  purchase  them."  Joining  which  facts  with 
those  fumished  by  the  Hebrews,  whose  judges  and  kings — 
Gideon,  David,  Solomon — ^had  their  greatness  so  shown ;  and 
with  those  fumished  by  extant  Eastern  peoples,  whose  poten- 
tates,  primary  and  secondary,  are  thus  distinguished ;  we  may 
see  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  polygyny  has 
been  lai-gely  due  .to  the  honour  accorded  to  it,  originally  as  a 
mark  of  strength  and  bravery,  and  afterwards  as  a  mark  of 
social  Status,  This  conclusion  is  verißed  by  European  history ; 
witness  the  statement  of  Tacitus  that  the  ancient  Germans, 
"almost  alone  among  barbarians/'  "are  content  with  one 
wife,"  except  a  very  few  of  noble  birth;  and  witness  the 
Statement  of  Montesquieu  that  the  polygyny  of  the  Merovin.- 
gian  kings  was  an  attribute  of  dignity.. 

From  the  beginning,  too>  except  in  some  regions  where 
the  labour  of  women  could  not  be  utilized  for  purposes  of 
production,  an  economic  incentive  has  joined  with  other 
incentives,  We  are  told  that  in  New  Caledonia,  *' chiefs 
have  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  wives,  The  more  wives  the 
bdtter  plantations,  and  the  more  food."  A  like  utilization  of 
mves  prompts  to  a  plurality  of  them  throughout  Africa.  On 
reading  in  Caillie  that  Mandingo  wives  "  go  to  distant  places 
for  wood  and  water ;  their  husbands  make  them  sow,  weed 
the  cultivated  fields,  and  gather  in  the  harvest;"  and  on 
reading  in  Shooter  that  among  the  Kaffirs,  "besides  her 
domestic  duties,  the  woman  has  to  perform  all  the  hard 
work ;  she  is  her  husband's  ox,  as  a  Kaffir  once  said  to  me, 
'-she  had  been  bought,  he  argued,  and  must  therefore 
labour ;"  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  one  motive  for  desiring 
many  wives,  is  desiring  many  slaves. 
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Since  in  every  society  the  doings  of  the  powcrful  and  the 
wealthy  furnish  the  Standards  of  right  and  wrong,  so  that 
even  the  very  words  "  noble "  and  "  servile,"  originally  ex- 
pressive of  social  Status,  have  come  to  be  expressive  of  good 
and  bad  in  condnct,  it  i*esults  that  plurality  of  wives  acquires, 
in  places  where  it  prevails,  an  ethical  sanction.  Associated 
Avith  greatness,  polygyny  is  thought'  praiseworthy ;  and  asso- 
ciated  with  poveity,  monogamy  is  thought  mean.  Hence  the 
leprobation  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  one-wife  System 
is  regarded  in  polygynous  communities.  Even  the  religious 
sanction  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  ethical  sanction.  By 
the  Chippewayans  "  polygamy  is  held  to  be  agreeable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Great  Spirit,  as  he  that  has  most  children  is  held 
iu  highest  estimation" — a  belief  reminding  us  of  ar  kindred 
one  current  among  the  Hormons.  And  that  among  the 
Ilebrews  plurality  of  wives  was  not  at  variance  either  with 
the  prevailing  moral  sentiments  or  with  supposed  divine 
injunctions,  is  pi-oved  by  the  absenceof  any  direct  or  im- 
plied reprobation  of  it  in  their  laws,  and  by  the  special 
favour  Said  to  have  been  shown  by  God  to  sundry  rulers  who 
liad  many  vdves  and  many  concubines. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  societies  characterized  by  it,  this 
form  of  marital  relation  is  approved  by  women  as  well  as  by 
laen — certaiuly  in  some  cases,  if  not  generally.  £ancroft 
cites  the  fact  that  among  the  Comanches  "  as  polygamy  causes 
a  greater  division  of  labor,  the  women  do  not  object  to  it.** 
Aud  of  the  Makalolo  women,  Livingstone  says : — 

'^  On  hearing  that  a  man  in  England  conld-marry  but  one  w ife,  several 
lodies  exclaimed  that  they  would  not  lik«  to  liv«  in.  such  a  country : 
they  could  not  imagine  how  English  ladies  could  relish  ofur  custom ; 
for  in  their  way  of  thinking^  every  man  of  respectability  should  have 
a  number  of  wives  as  a  proof  of  his  wealth.  Similar  ideas  prevail  all 
down  the  ZambesL" 

Initiated,  then,  by  unrestrained  sexual  instincts  among 
savage  men,  polygyny  has  been  fostered  by  the  same  causes 
tliat  have  established  x>olitical  coutrol  and  industrial  control. 

2  ü 
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Tt  has  been  aa  incidental  element  of  goverumental  power  in 
imcivüized  and  semi-ciTÜlzed  aocietles. 

§  306.  In  contrast  with  the  types  of  marital  relationa 
dealt  with  in  the  preceding  two  cliapters,  polygyny  shows 
aome  advance.  That  it  is  bettet  than  promiaculty  needa  no 
proof;  and  that  it  ia  better  than  polyandry  wq  shall  find 
several  reasona  for  concludiiig. 

Under  it  there  ariae  more  definite  relatiooshipa.  Wliera 
the  uuiona  of  the  sexea  are  entirely  unsettled,  only  the 
maternal  blood  ia  known.  On  pasaing  from  the  Iower  form 
of  polyandry  in  which  the  husbanda  ore  unrelated,  to  that 
higher  form  in  which  the  huabanda  are  aomething  more 
than  half-brothers,  we  reacb  a  atage  in  which  the  father'a 
blood  ia  known,  thongh  not  with  certainty  the  father.  But 
in  polygyny,  fathethood  and  motherhood  are  both  manifeat. 
In  80  far,  then,  as  paternal  feeling  ia  foatered  hy  more 
distinct  conaciousness  of  patemity,  the  connexion  between 
parents  and  children  is  atrengthened :  the  bond  becomea  a 
double  oue.  Ä  further  result  is  that  traceable  lines  of  desceut 
on  the  male  aide,  from  generation  to  generation.  are  eatab- 
lished.  Hence  greater  family  cobeaion.  Bayond  definite 
Union  of  father  aud  Bon,  there  is  definite  unlon  of  aucceasive 
fathers  and  sons  in  a  aeries.  But  while  increased 

in  a  deacendittg  direction,  fomlly  coheeion  is  little,  if  at  all, 
increased  in  a  lateral  directum.  Though  aome  of  the  children 
may  be  brothers  and  siaten,  mort  of  tliem  are  only  half- 
brothers  and  half-aiBters ;  and  their  hatemal  feeling  is  poa- 
eibly  less  than  in  liie  polyandrio  houaeliold.  In  a  group 
derived  from  several  unrelated  mothera  by  the  same 
father,  the  jealousics  fustcnsd  by  tlio  mothera  are  likely  to 
be  greater  thau  iu  a  group  derived  tVom  the  same  mother 
and  indefiiiitely  nlhUat«d  oa  several  brothera.  In  thia  re- 
spoct,  then,  tlie  familrn'HiaiiisC'iiiüiÜP  i(icühi-.reMt,  orbitcomes, 
pp.rhapB,  mOTi>  inwlii  i'  m.  ■  r.'-.  inuse  ia  due  ihe 

disseosioa  and  blcKvi-.  --iL^lern  nüera. 
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Save,  however,  where  there  result  among  sons  struggles  for 
power,  we  may  conclude  that  by  definiteness  of  descent  the 
fainily  is  made  more  coherent^  admits  of  more  extensive  rami- 
ficatious,  and  is  thus  of  higher  type. 

§  307.  The  efifects  of  polygyny  on  the  self-preservation  of 
the  Society,  on  the  welfare  of  ofTspring,  and  on  the  lives  of 
adults,  have  next  to  be  considered. 

Barbarous  communities  surrounded  by  commnnities  at 
enmity  with  them,  derive  advantages  from  it.  lichtenstein 
reinarks  of  the  Kaffirs  that  'Hhere  are  fewer  men  thau 
women,  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  former  that  fall 
in  their  frequent  wars.  Thence  comes  polygamy,  and  the 
women  being  principally  employed  in  all  menial  occupations/' 
Now,  without  accepting  the  inference  that  polygyny  is  ini- 
tiated  by  the  loss  of  men  in  war,  we  may  recognize  the  fact 
which  Lichtenstein  does  not  name,  that  where  the  death-rate 
of  males  considerably  exceeds  that  of  females,  plnrality  of 
wives  becomes  a  means  of  maintaining  population.  If,  while 
decimation  of  the  men  is  habitually  going  on,  no  survivor 
has  more  than  one  wife — ^if,  consequently,  many  women 
remain  without  husbands;  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
children :  the  multiplication  will  not  suffice  to  make  up  for 
the  mortality.  Food  being  sufßcient  and  other  things  equal, 
it  will  result  that  of  two  confiicting  peoples,  the  one  which 
does  not  utilize  all  its  women  as  mothers,  will  be  unable  to 
hold  its  ground  against  the  other  which  does  thus  utilize 
them :  the  monogamous  will  disappear  before  the  poly- 
gynous.  Hence,  probably,  a  chief  re^ason  why  in  rüde 
societies  and  little-developed  societies,  polygyny  prevails  so 
widely.  Another  way  in  wliich,  imder  early  condi- 

tions,  polygyny  conduces  to  social  self-preservation,  is  this. 
In  a  barbarous  Community  formed  of  some  wifeless  men, 
others  who  have  one  wife  each,  and  other  swho  have  more 
than  one,  it  must  on  the  average  happen  that  this  last  class 
f3l  be  the  relatively  superior — the    strenger    and    more 

2  u  2 
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courageous  among  savages,  and  among  semi-civilized  peoples 
the  wealthier  also,  who  are  mostly  the  more  capable.  Heuce, 
ordinarily,  a  greater  number  of  offspring  will  be  left  by  men 
having  natures  of  the  kind  needed.  The  Society  will  be  ren- 
dered  by  polygyny  not  only  numerically  stronger,  but  more 
of  its  Units  will  be  efficient  warriors.  There  is  also 

a  resulting  structural  advance.  As  compared  with  lower 
types  of  the  family,  polygyny,  by  establishment  of  descent 
in  the  male  line,  conduces  to  political  stability.  It  is  true 
that  in  many  polygynous  societies  succession  of  rulei*s  is  in 
the  female  line  (the  savage  System  of  kinship  having  sur- 
vived) ;  and  here  the  advantage  is  not  achieved.  This  may 
be  a  reason  why  in  Africa,  where  this  law  of  descent  is 
common,  social  consolidation  is  so  incomplete :  kingdoms 
being  from  time  to  time  formed,  and  after  brief  periods  dis- 
solved  again,  as  we  before  saw.  But  under  polygyny,  inheri- 
tance  of  power  by  sons  becomes  possible ;  and  where  it  arises, 
government  is  better  maintained.  Not  indeed  that  it  is  well 
maintained ;  for  when  we  read  that  among  the  Damaras  "  the 
eldest  son  of  the  chief  s  favourite  wife  succeeds  his  father ;" 
and  that  among  the  Koossa  Kaffirs,  the  king's  son  who  suc- 
ceeds is  "  not  always  the  eldest ;  it  is  commonly  him  whose 
mother  was  of  the  riebest  and  oldest  family  of  any  of  the 
king*s  wives;"  we  are  shown  how  polygyny  introduces  an 
elemeut  of  uncertainty  in  the  succession  of  rulers,  which  is 
adverse  to  stable  government.  Further,  this  defiuite 

descent  in  the  male  line  aids  the  development  of  ancestor- 
worship ;  and  so  serves  in  another  way  to  consolidate  society. 
With  Subordination  to  the  living  there  is  joined  Subordination 
to  the  deai  Rules,  prohibitions,  commands,  derived  from 
leadiug  men  of  the  past,  acquire  sacred  sanctions ;  and,  as  all 
early  civilizations  show  us,  the  resulting  cult  helps  to  main- 
tain  Order  and  increase  the  officiency  of  tho  offensive  and 
defensive  Organization. 

In  rcgions  where  food  10  scaroe,  the  effiBCis  on  the  xearing 
of  offspriug  are  probaUy.  not  1       "  thei  thoie 
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of  polyandry ;  liiit  in  warm  and  productive  regions  the  death- 
rate  of  offspring  from  innutrition  is  not  likely  to  be  higher, 
and  the  establishment  of  positive  paternity  conduces  to  pro- 
tection of  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  polygj^ny  tends 
directly  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  children :  cases,  namely, 
in  which  a  man  is  allowed,  or  is  called  upon,  to  marry  the 
widow  of  his  brother  and  adopt  his  family.  For  what  we 
have  seen  to  be  originally  a  right,  becomes,  in  many  cases,  an 
Obligation.  Even  among  inferior  races,  as  the  Chippewas, 
who  require  a  man  to  marry  his  dead  brother*s  widow,  an 
ostensible  reason  is  that  he  has  to  provide  for  his  brother's 
children.  And  on  reading  that  polygyny  is  not  common  with 
the  Ostyaks  because  "  the  country  is  too  poor,"  but  that 
•  brothers  marry  the  widows  of  brothers,*  we  may  infer  that 
the  mortality  of  children  is,  under  such  conditions,  thereby 
diminished .  Very  possibly  the  Hebrew  requirement  that  a 
man  should  raise  up  seed  to  his  dead  brother,  may  have  ori- 
ginally been  that  he  should  rear  his  dead  brother's  children, 
though  it  was  afterwards  otherwise  interpreted ;  for  the 
demand  was  made  on  the  surviving  brother  by  the  widow, 
who  spat  in  his  face  before  the  eiders  if  he  refused.  The 
suspicion  that  Obligation  to  take  care  of  fatherless  nephews 
and  nieces,  entailed  this  kind  of  polygyny,  is  confirmed  by 
current  facts ;  as  witness  the  following  passage  in  Lady  Duff 
Gordon's  Leiters  from  Egypt: — "I  met  Hasan  the  janissary 
of  the  American  Consulate,  a  very  respectable  good  man. 
He  told  me  he  had  married  another  wife  since  last  year.  I 
asked,  What  for?  It  was  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who 
had  always  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him,  like  one 
family,  and  who  died,  leaving  two  boys.  She  is  neither 
young  nor  handsome,  but  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  her  and  the  childi'en,  and  not  let  her  marry  a 
stranger.'*  But  though  in  most  rüde  societies  poly- 

gyny may  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  children 
and  may  occasionally  check  juvenile  mortality  in  societies 
where  Philanthropie  feeling  is  uiideveloped,  yet  its  moral 
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effects  on  children  can  scarcely  be  better  tlian  tliooo  of  still 
lower  marital  relations.  Where  there  is  but  one  household, 
dissensions  caused  by  dififerences  of  origin  and  interest,  must 
be  injurious  to  character.  And  even  where,  as  happens  in 
many  places,  the  mothers  have  separate  households,  there 
cannot  be  escaped  the  evUs  of  jealousies  between  the  groups ; 
and  there  still  remain  the  evila  caused  by  a  too-diflused 
patemal  care. 

On  the  lives  of  adults  Jn  nndeveloped  societies,  the  effects 
of  polygyny  are  not  in  all  respects  bad.  Where  the  habitat 
is  such  that  women  cannot  snpport  themselves,  while  the 
number  of  men  is  deficient,  it-results  that,  if  there  is  no  poly- 
gyny, some  of  them,  remaining  uncared  for,  lead  miserable 
lives.  The  Esquimaux  furnish  an  illustration.  Adequate 
food  and  clothin^  being  under  their  couditions  obtainable 
ouly  by  men,  it  happens  that  widows,  when  not  taken  by  sur- 
viving  men  as  additional  wives,  soon  die  of  starvation.  Evcii 
wh?re  food  is  not  diflScidt  to  procure,  if  there  is  much  mor- 
tality  of  males  in  war,  there  must,  in  the  absence  of  polygyny, 
be  many  women  without  that  protection  which,  under  primi- 
tive cönditions,  is  indispensable.  Certain  ills  to  which  adult 
females  of  rüde  societies  are  inevitably  exposed,  are  thus 
mitigated  by  polygyny — mitigated  in  the  only  way  practicable 
among   unsympathetic  barbarians.  Of  course  the 

evils  entailed,  especially  on  women,  are  great.  In  Mada- 
gascar  the  name  for  polygyny — '*  famporafesana  "»^signifies 
"  the  means  of  causing  enmity ;"  and  that  kindred  names  aro 
coramonly  applicable  to  it,  we  are  shown  by  their  use  among 
the  Hebrews:  in  the  Mischna,  a  man's  several  wives  are 
called  '*  tzaiöt,"  that  is,  troubles,  adversaries,  or  rivals. 
Sometimes  the  dissension  is  mitigated  by  Separation.  Mars- 
den  says  of  the  Battas  that  ''  the  husband  tinds  it  necessary 
to  allot  to  each  of  them  [his  wives]  their  several  fire-places 
and  cooking  Utensils,  w^here  they  dress  their  own  victuals 
separately,  and  prepare  his  in  tums."  Of  the  wives  of  a 
Mislimi  Chief,  Wilcox  writes— "The  remainder,  to  avoid 
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domestic  quarreis,  bave  separate  houses  assigned  them  at 
some  little  distÄnce,  or  live  with  their  relations.**  Through- 
out  Africa  there  is  usually  a  like  arrangement.  But  ob- 
viously  the  moral  mischiefs  are  thus  only  in  a  small  degree 
diminished.  Moreover,  though  polygyny  may  not 

absolutely  exclude,  still,  it  greatly  represses,  those  higher 
emotions  fostered  by  associations  of  the  sexes.  Prompted 
by  the  instincts  of  men  and  disregarding  the  preferences  of 
women,  it  can  but  in  ei^ceptional  cases,  and  then  only  in 
slight  degrees,  permit  of  better  relations  than  exist  among 
animals.  Associated  as  it  is  with  the  eonception  of  women 
as  property,  to  be  sold  by  fathers,  bought  by  husbands,  and 
afterwards  treated  as  slaves,  there  are  negatived  those  sen- 
timents  towards  them  into  which  synipathy  and  respect 
enter  as  necessary  elements.  How  profoundly  tlie  lives  of 
adults  are  thus  vitiated,  xnay  be  inferred  from  the  charac- 
terization  which  Moiiteiro  gives  of  the  polygynous  peoples 
of  Africa. 

"  Ihe  negro  knowB  not  love,  affection,  or  jealousy.  ...  In  all  the 
long  years  I  bave  been  in  Africa  I  have  never  seen  the  negro  manifest 
the  least  tendemess  for  or  to  a  negress.  ...  I  have  never  aeen  a 
negro  pot  his  arm  round  a  woman'i  waist,  or  give  or  receive  any 
careflB  whatever  that  woald  indicate  the  ilightest  loving  regard  or 
iaffection  on  either  sida  They  have  no  words  or  expreaaiona  in  their 
laiiguage  indicative  of  affection  or  love.* 

And  this  testiinony  haimonizes  with  testimonies  cited  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  to  the  efiect  that  the  Hottentots  "  are  so 
cold  and  indifferent  to  one  another  that  you  would  think 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  love  between  them ; "  that  among 
the  Eoossa  Kaffirs,  there  is  "  no  feeling  of  love  in  marriage ; " 
and  that  in  Yariba,  '*  a  man  thinks  as  little  of  taking  a  wife 
as  of  cutting  an  ear  of  corn — affection  is  altogether  out  öf 
the  question."  Not,  indeed,  that  we  can  regard  polygyny  as 
cavMTiff  this  absence  of  the  tender  emotion  essociated  among 
ourselves  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  for  lack  of  it 
habitually  characterizes  men  of  low  types,  whether  they  h&ve 
only  one  wife  each  or  have  severaL     We  can  say  merely  that 
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the  practica  of  polygyny  is  unfavourable  to  tlic  devclopment 
of  the  emotion. 

Beyond  this  resulting  inferiority  in  the  adnlt  life,  there  is 
abridgment  of  the  life  which  rcmains  after  the  reproductivc 
age  is  passed.  Naturally  the  women,  already  Itttle  regarded, 
thea  become  utterly  unregarded ;  and  the  men,  if  in  a  less 
degree,  also  suffer  from  lack  of  the  aid  prompted  by  domestic 
afTection.     Hence  an  early  close  to  a  miserable  old  age. 

5  308,  A  few  worda  muat  be  added  reapecting  the  modifi- 
cations  which  polygyny  undergoea  in  progressing  eocieties, 
and  which  accompany  the  spread  of  monogamy. 

Between  the  two  or  more  wivea  which  the  stronger  man 
smong  sav^es  secures  to  himself,  there  tend  to  arise  diatinc- 
tions.  Here  he  haa  an  older  aud  a  younger  wife,  like  the 
Ansttalian,  and  occasionally  the  Bushman.  Here  he  has 
wives  purchased  at  intervala,  of  which  he  makea  one  or  othei 
a  favourite ;  as  does  the  Damara  or  the  Fijian.  Hera  of  the 
ssveml  mfirried  by  bim  the  earliest  only  is  considered  lef;iti- 
mate  ;  aa  with  the  Tahitians  of  rank  and  with  the  Chibehaa. 
Here  the  chief  wife  is  one  who  has  beea  given  hy  tbe  king 
From  the  beginning  the  tW^^gHBAH^^?  ^  establish 
differences  among  t 
courao  of  time,  defimtq 
contrast  ibetween  1 
who  are  " 
the  original  v 
proper  and  i 
Hebrewa, 
to  appropriata  in 
—women  whO|J 
divorce,  stand  i 
mves. 

probnbly  extenä^i 
which  the  wom^  1 
auperior  clasa,  i 
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from   lal)0iir,   some   slaves.  Ami   tlien,  froni  tlie 

tendency  towards  inequality  of  position  among  the  wives, 
tbere  at  length  came  in  advancing  societies  the  recognized 
anangement  of  a  cliief  wife ;  and  eveiitually,  with  rulors,  a 
queen,  whose  children  were  the  legitimate  successora. 

Along  with  the  sprend  of  monogamy  in  waya  to  be  hero- 

after  deacribed,  the  decay  of  polygyny  mny  be  regarded  aa  in 

part  produced  by  this  moditication  which  moro  and  moro 

elevated  one  of  the  wivea,  and  reduced  the  rest  to  a  rclatively 

servile  condition,  passing  gradually  into  a  coadition  leaa  and 

leas  authorized,    Stagos  in  this  transformation  were  exhibitcd 

among  the  Peraiana,  whoae  king,  beaides  concubines,  had  threo 

or  four  wivea.  one  of  whom  waa  queen,  "  regatded  aa  wifo  in  a. 

different  senac  from  tho  othera ; "  and  again  among  the  Assy- 

riana,  whoee  king  had  one  wife  only,  with  a  certain  numbcr  of 

concubinea ;  and  again  among  the  Egyptiana,  some  of  whoso 

wall-paintinga  repreaent  the  king  with  his  legitimate  wjfe 

seated  by  his  side,  and  his  illegitimatc  wives  danciug  for  theit 

amusement.     It  was  so,  too,  with  the  ancient  Peruvian  rulera 

and  Chibcha  rulera ;  as  it  ia  still  with  the  ruleis  of  Abyssinia. 

Natnrally  the  poljgynic  arrangement  as  it  decayed,  con- 

tinued  longest  in  connexion  with  the  governing  Organization, 

which  everywhere  and  always  displays  a  niore  archaic  condi- 

1  tion  than  other  pnits  of  the  social  Organization.    Eecognizing 

t  which  truth  we  alull  not  be  aurprised  by  the  fact  that,  ia 

fcmodified  form,^,  polygj-ny  aurvived  among  mouarchs  during 

Kthe   earlier   stages   of  European   civilization.      As   implied 

Rftbove,  it  was  practised  by  Merovingian  kings:  Clothair  and 

I  90ns  fumisliing  instances.     And  after  being  gradually 

IBpressed   by   the    Church    throughout    other    ranks,    thia 

plurality  of  wives  or  concubines  long  survived  in  the  royal 

1  of  having  many  mistresaea,  avowed  and  nnavowed : 

thia    qualified    form   remaining    a    tolerated 

Y  down  to  late  tiroe& 

>,  wfl  mnst  say,  firstly,  that  in  degree  ot 
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evolution  the  polygj^ons  type  of  faniilj  ü  higlier  tlian  tlie 
types  we  bave  thus  far  considerad.  Its  ccnnexions  are 
eqaaUy  definite  in  a  lateral  direction  and  more  definito  in 
e.  dcscending  direction.  There  is  greater  filial  and  parental 
cohesion,  caused  by  conscioua  nnity  of  blood  on  both  male 
and  femalo  sidea ;  and  the  continuity  of  tliis  cohesion 
through  succcssive  generations,  makes  poasiblo  a  more  exten- 
sive family  integration. 

Under  rnost  conditions  polygyny  liaa  prerailed  agninst 
proiniscuity  and  polyandry,  because  it  has  subaerved  social 
needs  better.  It  haa  done  this  by  adding  to  other  oanaes 
of  social  cohesion,  more  widely  ramifying  family  connexions. 
It  has  done  it  by  furthering  thet  political  stability  which 
resulta  ftx}m  establisbed  succession  of  ruiera  in  the  same  line. 
It  has  done  it  by  making  possible  a  dereloped  form  of 
nncestor-worehip. 

While  it  has  spread  by  Bupplanting  inferior  typea  of  the 
marital  relations,  it  has,  in  the  majority  of  cnses,  held  its 
groimd  against  the  supcrior  type ;  becauae,  undor  rnde  con- 
ditions, it  condnces  in  a  higher  degree  to  social  self-preserva- 
tion  by  making  possible  more  rapid  replocement  of  men  lost 
in  war,  and  so  increasing  the  chnnce  of  social  survivaL 

But  nhile  it  has  this  adaptation  to  certain  low  stages  of 
social  evolution — while  in  some  caaes  it  dimimshea  juvenile 
raortality  and  serves  also  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  sni^ 
plus  woinen  ;  it  repeats  vithin  the  household  the  barbarism 
cliarttclerizing  the  lifc  outsido  tlio  household. 


CüAPTEE  Vril 


§  310.  Albeady  reasona  have  been  givcn  for  believing 
that  monogamy  dates  back  as  far  aa  any  other  marital  rela- 
tioD.  Given  a  State  preceding  all  social  armagetnenta,  and 
uiiiona  of  individual  men  ^itb  individual  women  muat  have 
ai'isen  among  other  kiods  of  uuioDS. 

Indeed,  certain   modea  of  life  necessitating  wide  disper- 

flion,  Sieb  aa  aro  pursued  hj  forest  tribes  in  Brazil  and  tho 

JLterior  of  Borueo — modus  of  life  whicb  in  early  stages  of 

luiman  evolution  must   li..ve   heea   commoner  than  now — 

hinder  oüier   relutioiis   of  the   sexes.     The  Wood-Veddahs 

exempitfy   the    coimexion   between    monogamy   and    great 

ßcattering;  and,  ngiiin,  tbe  Euahmen,  who,  having  no  inter- 

Ldüst  on  polygyuy  are  yet  rarely  polygynous,  show  na  how 

I  Separation  iiito  very  sinall  groups  in  pursuit  of  food,  tenda 

I  to  produce  more  or  lijss  fiidiiriug  associationa  between  men 

^d  vomen  in    pairs.     A\'terfl   the   habitat  peFmits  larger 

L  Uie  nnregulated  relatiooa  of  tlie  sexes  are  qnalified 

nentory  niouo<;auiic  unions  aa  early  aa  by  unions  of 

e  polfHndrr  hu  beEome  omTcct,  it  ii  needfnl  to  nte 

W  toi  t))u  mniiTM  amngementi  and  at  fint  it  would  aeem 

j  iw  it«  pro[<er  ooirelstiTe.    But  nonogjnj 

DD  of  <me  mui  wiUi  oo»  «onao,  in  oontn- 

WQW  vith  auiEi;  man  «ad  ose  mio  «ith 

B  wtj  ii  «lone  indic*t«<l  bj  it — not  Ihe 

ttpmj,  nprsMing  the  nnglene»  of  ths 
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the  Polyandrie  and  polygynic  kinds,  if  not  earlier.  Tlio 
tendency  everywhere  shown  among  the  lowest  races  for  men 
to  take  possession  of  women  by  force,  has  tliis  impbcation ; 
since  the  monopoly  established  by  each  act  of  violence  is 
over  one  woman,  not  over  several.  Always  the  State  of 
having  two  wives  must  be  preceded  by  the  State  of  having 
one.  And  the  State  of  having  one  must  in  niany  cases  con- 
tinue,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  two  where  tho 
surplus  of  women  is  not  great. 

Of  course  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman  as  it 
originally  exists,  shows  us  but  the  beginning  of  monogamic 
maiTiage  as  understood  by  us.  Where,  as  in  cases  abeady 
given,  the  wills  of  the  stronger  alone  initiate  and  maintain 
such  unions — where,  as  among  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Indians,  **  a 
weak  man,  unless  he  be  a  good  hunter  and  well  beloved,  is 
seldom  permitted  to  keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger  man  thinks 
worth  bis  notice" — ^where,  as  among  the  Copper  Indians, 
Eichardson  **  more  than  once  saw  a  stronger  man  assert  bis 
right  to  take  the  wife  of  a  weaker  countryman ;"  nionogamy 
is  very  unstable.  Its  instability  thus  caused  by  external 
actions  is  made  greater  by  internal  actions — by  the  disrup- 
tive  forces  of  unrestrained  impulses.  When,  even  in  a  superior 
race  like  the  Semitic,  we  find  wives  repudiated  with  extreme 
frequency,  so  that  among  some  tribes  of  Bedouins  a  man 
will  have  as  many  as  fil'ty  in  succession ;  we  may  infer  that 
by  slow  stages  only  have  enduring  monogamic  unions  been 
established. 

§  311.  There  have  been  several  aids  to  the  establishment 
of  them.  An  important  one  has  been  a  more  developed  con- 
ception  of  property,  with  consequent  usages  of  barter  and 
purchase.  The  wresting  of  a  woman  by  one  man  from  another» 
always  checked  to  some  extent  by  the  accompanying  danger, 
was  further  checked  when  wives  came  to  be  bought,  er  eamed 
by  labour.  If  he  had  given  to  her  father  a  price,  er  a  stipa- 
lated  length  of  Service,  a  man  would  resist  with  great^ 
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determination  the  abstraction  of  his  wife,  than  if  he  liad 
obtained  her  without  this  sacrifice;  and  from  other  men  of 
the  tribe  who  had  similarly  bought  tbeir  wives,  naturally 
ßiding  with  him,  would  come  reprobation  of  one  who  disre- 
garded  his  clcdm.  From  the  same  cause  arises  a  restraiut  on 
divorce.  If  a  wife  has  been  bought  or  long  laboured  for,  and 
if  another  can  be  had  only  at  like  cost,  a  barrier  is  raised 
ogainst  desires  tending  to  dissolve  the  marriage. 

Then,  too,  at  later  stages,  predominance  of  this  higher 
form  of  the  marital  relation  is  favoured  by  progress  towards 
cqualization  of  the  sexes  in  numbers.  In  proportion  as  war 
becomes  less  frequent,  and  in  proportion  as  an  increasing  part 
of  the  male  population  is  industrially  occupied,  the  mortality 
of  males  diminishes,  and  monogamy  spreads.  For  polygyny 
now  meets  with  positive  resistance.  Where  there  is  an 
approximate  balance  of  men  and  women,  plurality  of  wives 
cannot  be  common  without  leaving  many  men  wifeless ;  and 
from  them  must  come  a  public  opinion  adverse  to  polygyny, 
tending  to  restrain  and  diminish  it  That  public  opinion  thus 
acts  even  on  rulcrs  after  a  certain  stage,  is  shown  by  Low's 
remark  concerning  the  rarity  of  polygyny  among  the  Land 
Dyaks :  Chiefs  sometimes  indulge  in  it,  but  they  are  apt  to 
luse  their  inäuence  over  their  foUowers  by  so  doing. 

To  these  negative  causes  for  the  spread  of  monogamy,  have 
to  be  added  positive  causes.  But  before  tuming  to  them  we 
must  contrast  the  monogamic  type  of  family  with  the  types 
already  discussed. 

§  312.  Evidently,  as  tested  by  the  definiteness  and  strength 
of  the  links  among  its  membcrs,  the  monogamic  family  is 
the  most  evolved.  In  polyandry  the  maternal  connexion  is 
alone  distinct,  and  the  children  are  but  partially  related  to 
one  another.  In  polygyny  both  the  maternal  and  patemal 
connexions  are  distinct ;  but  while  some  of  the  children  are 
fully  related,  others  are  related  on  the  patemal  side  only.  In 
monogamy  not  only  are  the  maternal  and  patcmal  connexions 
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both  distinct,  but  all  the  children  are  related  on  both  sides. 
The  family  Cluster  13  thus  held  together  by  more  nuinerous 
ties ;  aud  beyond  J^e  greater  cohesion  so  caused,  there  is  an 
absence  of  those  xepulsions  caused  by  the  jealousies  inevitable 
in  the  polygynic  family. 

This  greäter  integration  characterizes  the  family  as  it 
ramifies  through  successive  generations.  Definiteness  of 
descent  from  the  same  father,  grand-father,  great  grand- 
father,  etc.,  it  has  in  common  with  polygjmy ;  but  it  has  also 
definiteness  of  descent  from  the  same  mother,  grand-mother, 
great  grand-mother,  etc.  Hence  its  diveiging  branches  are 
joined  by  additional  bonds.  Where,  as  with  the  Bomans, 
there  is  a  legally-recoguized  descent  in  the  male  line  only, 
so  that  out  of  the  cognates  constituting  the  whole  body  of 
descendants,  only  the  agrhotes  are  held  to  be  definitely  related, 
the  ramifying  famüy-stock  is  incompletely  held  together; 
but  where,  as  with  ourselves,  descendants  of  female  members 
ol  the  family  are  included,  it  is  completely  held  together. 

§  313.  How  the  interests  of  the  society,  of  the  ofiSspring, 
and  of  the  parents,  are  severally  better  subserved  by  mono- 
gamy  during  those  later  stages  of  social  evolution  character- 
ized  by  it,  needs  pointing  out  only  for  form's  sake. 

Though,  while  habitual  war  and  mortality  of  males  leaves 
constantly  a  large  surplus  of  females,  polygyny  favours 
maintenance  of  population ;  yet,  when  the  surplus  of  females 
ceases  to  be  large,  monogamy  becomes  superior  in  produc- 
tiveness.  For,  taking  the  number  of  females  as  measuring 
the  possible  number  of  children  to  be  born  in  each  gene- 
ration,  more  children  are  likely  to  be  born  if  each  maü  has  a 
wife,  than  if  sorae  men  have  many  wives  while  others  have 
none.  So  that  after  passing  a  certain  point  in  the  decrease 
of  male  mortality,  the  monogamic  society  b^ins  to  have  an 
advantage  over  the  polygynic  in  respect  of  fertility;  and 
social  survival,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  midtiplication,  ifl 
aided    by    monogamy.  The    strenger   and   more 
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widely  ramified  family-bonds  indicated  above,  aid  im  binding 
the  monogamic  society  together  more  firmly  than  any  other. 
The  multiplied  relationships  traced  along  both  lines  of 
descent  in  all  families»  which,  intermarrying,  are  ever  in-» 
itiating  other  double  sets  of  relationships,  produce  a  close 
net-work  of  connexions  increasing  the  social  cohcsion  other* 
wise  caused.  Political  stability  is  also  furthered  in  a  greater 
degree.  Polygyny  shares  with  monogamy  the  advantage  that 
inheritance  of  power  in  the  male  line  becomes  possible ;  but 
under  polygjmy  the  advantage  is  partially  destroyed  by  the 
competition  for  power  liable  to  arise  between  the  childreu 
of  different  mothers.  In  monogamy  this  element  of  dissen- 
sion  disappears,  and  settled  rule  is  less  frequently  en- 
daiigered.  For  kindred  reasons  ancestor-worship 

lias  its  development  aided.  Whatever  favours  stability  in 
the  dynasties  of  early  rulers,  tends  to  establish  permanent 
dynasties  of  deities,  with  the  resulting  sacred  sanctions  for 
Codes  of  conduct. 

Decreased  mortality  of  offspring  is  a  manifest  result  of 
monogamy  in  societies  that  have  outgrown  barbarism.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  barren  region  like  the  snow-lands  of  Asia,  the 
children  of  a  Polyandrie  household»  fed  and  protected  by 
several  men,  may  be  better  off  than  those  of  a  monogamic 
household.  Probably,  too,  among  savages  whose  slave-wives, 
brutally  treated,  have  their  strength  overtaxed,  as  well  as 
among  such  more  advanced  peoples  as  those  of  Africa, 
where  the  women  do  the  field-work  as  well  as  the  domestic 
drudgeries,  a  wife  who  is  one  of  several,  is  better  able  to 
rear  her  children  than  a  wife  who  has  no  one  to  share  the 
multifarious  labours  with  her.  But  as  fast  as  we  rise  to 
social  stages  in  which  the  men,  no  longer  often  away  in  war 
and  idle  during  peace,  are  more  and  more  of  them  occupied 
in  industry — as  fast  as  the  women,  less  taxed  by  work,  are 
able  to  pay  greater  attention  to  their  families,  while  the  men 
become  the  bread-winners ;  the  monogamie  union  subserves 
better  in  two  ways  the  rearing  of  children.     13eyond  the 
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bcnefit  of  constant  matemal  care,  the  children  got  the  bunefit 
vt  concentrated  paternal  interest. 

Still  greater  are  the  advantageoua  effects  on  the  Uvea  of 
adults,  physical  and  moiuL  Though  in  early  societiea 
monogam ic  unioiis  do  not  heget  any  higher  feelings  towards 
womeii,  or  any  ameliorations  of  their  lot;  yet  in  later 
Bocieties  they  are  the  necessaiy  concomitants  of  such  higher 
feelings  and  auch  ameliomtions.  Eapecially  as  the  aystem 
of  porchase  declinea  and  choice  by  women  becoraea  a  factor, 
there  evolve  the  seutimenta  which  characterize  the  relationa 
of  the  sexes  among  civilized  peoplea.  These  scntimeiitä 
have  far  wider  effects  than  at  firat  appear.  How  by  their 
iiiQuence  on  the  domestic  relations  they  tend  to  raise  the  i 
([iialjty  of  adult  life,  matei'ially  and  menlally,  is  obvi 
But  they  tend  in  no  smiUl  degree  otherwise  to  raise  the  ' 
qiialiCy  of  adult  life:  they  cruiite  a  permanent  and  deep 
source  of  ie»tlietic  iuterest.  On  recalling  the  many  and  kenn 
pleaaurea  derivud  from  luusic,  poetry,  fiotiün.  the  drama, 
ctfi.,  all   of  thom  having  for  thuir  ]ir  ■     'inniC!  the 

jiaaaiou  of  love,  we  slmil  süe  Üuil  !'■  uli  ha 

developed  thia  plismInh,  \*i:  .iwe  a  I..  intifica-  | 

tiona  whii'ti  '  '■    ■  ■■ 

Nor  inii-i  i  j^amicl 

r^lation.  tli ..  ■   nfl 

alter  the  i 
longed  mn; 
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welfare  of  the  speciea.  In  one  case  there  is  no  continiious 
aBSOciation  of  male  and  female ;  in  anotber  there  is  a  poly- 
gynous  group;  in  a  third  there  is  monogamy  lasting  for  a 
season.  A  good  deal  of  evidence  may  be  glven  that  among 
primates  inferior  to  man,  there  ore  monogamic  relations  of 
the  sexea  having  some  persistence.  Why,  then,  in  groups  of 
primitive  men  did  there  come  divetgences  from  thia  arrange- 
meut  prompted  hj  innate  tendenciea  ?  Possibly  with  as30- 
ciation  into  larger  groups  than  are  formed  by  inferior 
primates,  there  came  into-  play  diarupting  influences  which 
did  not  before  esist ;  and  perhapa  these  were  not  checked 
because  the  teaulting  marital  forms  furthered  survival  of  the 
groupB.  It  may  be  that  during  oeitain  transitional  etages 
between  the  first  extremely  acattered,  or  little  gregarious, 
Btoge,  and  the  extremely  t^regated,  or  bighly  giegarions, 
Bt^e,  there  have  ariscn  varioua  conditiona  favouring  Tarioua 
forma  of  nnioo:  so  causing  temporary  deviationa  from  the 
primitive  tendency. 

Be  tbis  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  monogamy  has 
long  been  growing  innate  in  the  civilized  man.  For  all  the 
ideas  and  sentimenta  now  associated  witb  marriage,  have,  as 
their  implication,  the  singleness  of  the  unioa. 


CHARTER  tX. 


S  815.  Lrr  tu  nov  lock  «t  the  comtezions  between  types 
of  family  and  soci&l  types,  Do  Bocieties  of  diäerent  d^rees 
of  composttioQ  babitoally  present  different  forms  of  dmwatic 
arrengement  ?  Are  different  forma  of  domestio  knangement 
associated  with  the  militant  syatem  oi  oi^anizatiOD  and  tha 
industrial  System  of  oiganization  t 

To  the  firat  of  these  qaestions  do  satisfiactocy  anawer  can' 
be  given.  Tfae  same  maritd  MktioB  «Ccnza  in  the  «mplest 
groups  and  in  the  Inoat  'con^onnd  >ffa«:pB^  A  atiiot  mono* 
gamy  is  obsarved  by  tbo  -ndnBaUa  W«od  Vaüüia,  Uving  ao 
widely  Bcattered  äart  'tihegr  «Mi  wanoly  be  aaid  to  hvn 
leached  the  social  Btate ;  and  tb»  mmdering  Buabmeu,  aimi- 
larly  low,  though  not  debarred  (rom  polygyny,  are  uaually  ^ 
monogamic.  Certain  settied  and  more  advanccd  peoples,  too, 
are  monogamic;  as  instauce  those  vi  Port  Doiy  (New  Guinea),  I 
and  as  instance  also  tlie  Bvul.^,  nlko  faiLve  reached  a  ataga  j 

pa8singfrom  simpl t ,,1     -^    .:■  iln'ii  we  find  mono-  { 

gamy  habittinl  witl.  .  .-ao  vasi  byai 

gation  and  n 
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Jen  tiio  type  of  family  aud  iLe  degree  of  social  composi- 

Uou   niay,   however,   be   all^ed.     Formation  of  Compound 

groups,  implying  greater  co-ordinatioD  and  Lbe  strcugtbeuiiig 

of  restraints,  impÜes  niore  settled  arraiigenients,  public  aud 

private.     Growth  of  custom  iuto  law,  which  goea  along  witli 

I  an    extending    gov^^mental    Organization    hulding    largur 

^^^^»laBRes  together,  affecta  tlie  domestic   relatious   aloug  witti 

^^^Mhe  politjcal  relations;  and  Uiu3  rendetB  the  fauuly  anitnge- 

^^^Ktaents,  be  they  polyandrio,  polygyuio,  or  mouogamic,  luore 

^^Blefimte. 

^^^B    Can  we,   tlton,    allege   special   cotmexions   between    tbe 

^^^ttifTereut  types   of  fauiily   and   the   different    social    typea 

I  elassed  as  militant  and  industi'ial  ?    None  are  revealed  by  a 

cursory  inspection.     Looking  firat  at  simple  tribcs,  we  see 

I among  the  unwartike  Todas,  a  mixed  polyandiy  and  poly- 

^^^^^y ;  and  among  the  Esquimaux,  so  peacbful  as  not  eveu 
^^^Bt>  understand  the  meaning  of  war,  we  see,  aloug  with  mono- 
^^^^^'^■(^  unions,  others  that  are  polyandric  aud  polygynic  At 
I  the  same  time  the  warlike  Caribs  show  us  a  certuiu  amount 

of  polyandry  and  a  greater  amount  of  polygyny,     If,  turning 
to  the  oppoaite  extreme,  we  compare  with  one  another  large 
|fttions,  ancient  and  modern,  it  eeems  that  the  mititaut  cha- 
in  some  cases  co-exists  with  a  prevaleut  polygyny 
1  in  other  casea  with  a  prevalent  or  uuiveraal  monogamy. 
(Verthelesa  we  shall,  on  examining  the  facts  more  closely, 
1  general  counexiitua  hotweeu  the  militant  type  and 
[ygyny,  and  between  the  induatrial  type  and  inoiiogamy. 
Hut  lirst  we  muat  recognize  the  truth  that  a  pit:dominant 
^tancy  is  not  so  much  showu  by  arniies  and  the  couquests 
r  Bchieve,  as  by  conatancy  of  predatory  activities.     Tha 
t  between  militant  aud  induatrial,  is  properly  between 
9  in  wliich  lifo  ia  occupied  in  confiict  with  othei  beings, 
human,  and  a  atuLe  in  which  lil'e  ia  occupied  in 
speut   in   destructiou   instead  ol 
I  in  productiou.     So  couceiving  militancy,  we 
s  liabitual  accooipauimeut. 

2x2 
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To  trace  the  co-existence  of  the  two  from  Atistmliana  aiid 
Tasmanians  on  tlirough  the  more  devcloped  simple  societiea 
up  to  the  Compound  and  doubly  Compound,  would  be  tedious 
and  is  needless ;  for  observing,  as  we  have  already  done 
(§  304),  the  prevalence  of  polygyny  in  the  less  advanced 
societies,  and  admitting,  as  we  must,  their  State  of  chronic 
hostility  to  their  ncighbours,  the  co-existence  of  these  traits  ia 
a  coroUary.  That  this  co-existence  lesults  from  causal  con- 
nexion,  is  suggested  by  certain  converse  cases.  Among  the 
untives  of  Port  Dory,  New  Guinea,  there  is  a  strict  mono- 
ganiy,  with  forbidding  of  divorce,  in  a  primitive  community 
comparatively  unwarlike  and  comparatively  industriaL 
Another  instance  is  fumished  by  the  Land  Dyaks,  who  are 
monogamic  to  the  extent  that  polygyny  is  an  ofience;  while, 
though  given  to  tribol  qnatrela  about  their  lands  and  to  tha 
taking  of  heads  as  trophies,  they  have  snch  industriol  develop- 
ment  Uiat  tlie  men,  instead  of-moking  mi  and  tbe  chose 
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Uill-tribes  of  India  funiish  othor  instancps. 
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monogamic  This  connexioa  of  traits  in  the  Bimpler 

Bocieties,  where  not  directly  implied  by  the  inadequate 
descriptions  of  travellera,  ia  often  traceable  iiidirectly.  We 
bave  Seen  (§  250),  tbat  thcre  is  a  natural  relation  between 
constant  fighting  and  development  of  chiefly  power:  the 
impIicatioD  being  tliat  where,  in  scttled  tribes,  the  chiefly 
power  is  small  the  militancy  is  not  great.  Änd  thia  is  the 
fact  in  those  above-named  commuDitics  characterized  by 
monogamy.  In  Dalrymple  Island  (Torres  Strait)  there  are 
no  Chiefs;  among  the  Hill-Dyaks  Subordination  to  chiefs 
is  feeble ;  the  headmau  of  each  Bodo  and  Dbim^  village  haa 
l)ut  nominal  authority ;  the  Lepcha  flees  from  coercion ;  and 
the  governor  of  a  Fueblo  town  is  annoally  elected.  Coa- 
veraely,  Üie  polygyny  which  prevaüs  in  simple  predatoiy 
tribes,  peraiats  in  aggregates  of  them  welded  together  by  war 
into  small  nationa  uuder  established  rulera ;  and  in  these 
f^uently  acquirea  la:t^  extensiona.  In  Polynesia  it  cha- 
lacterizea  in  a  marked  way  the  warlike  and  tyrannically- 
govemed  Fijiana.  All  through  the  Africaa  kingdoma  there 
goes  polygyny  along  wlth  developed  chieftainsbip,  rising  to 
great  heighta  in  Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  where  tbe  govern- 
ment«  are  coercive  in  extreme  degrees.  The  like  may  be  said 
(tf  the  extinct  American  societiea :  polygyny  was  an  attribute 
I  CpT  (lignity  among  llie  rigoroualy-rnled  Peruviana,  Mexicnns, 
rChibchas,  Nicaragiiana.  And  the  old  deapotisms  of  the  East 
L  %ere  also  characterized  by  polygyny.  Allied  with 

rthia  evidence  is  tlie  evidence  that  in  a  simple  tribe  all  the 
I  of  which  are  waniors,  polygyny  is  generally  diffused ; 
Ibut  in  a  Bociety  compounded  of  such  tribes,  polygyny  cou- 
linues  to   characterize  the  militant  part  while  monogamy 
igins  to  characteriKc  the  industrial  part.   Thia  difTerentiatiou 
t  foreshadowed  evca  in  the  primitive  militant  tribe;  since 
t  militant  niea  fail  to  obtain  more  than  one  ^ifeeach. 
1  it  becotnea  marked  when,  iu  the  growing  population 
ponnding  of  tiibes,  there   arises  a  division 
■vd  worbeis.  £ut  there  are  more 
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direct  connexiona  between  müitaacy  and  polygyny,  which  ' 
we  shall  recognize  on  recalling  two  facta  naraed  in  tha 
chapter  on  "  Exogamy  and  Eudogamy."  By  membera  of 
savage  communities,  captured  women  are  habitually  taken 
aa  addibional  wivea  or  concubines,  and  the  reputationa  of 
warriora  are  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  niimbera  thua 
obtained  (§  305).  As  Mr.  M'LennaQ  points  ont,  certain 
early  peoples  permittfid  foreign  wives  (preaumably  along 
with  other  wives)  to  the  military  elaaa,  thougli  auch  wives 
were  forbidden  to  other  classes.  Even  araong  the  Hebrews 
the  lawa  authorized  private  appropriationa  o£  womiin  taken 
in  war  (§  308).  The  further  direct  connexion  ia  the  one 
implied  in  §307;  naniely, that  where  loss  of  men  in  frequent 
batllea  leavea  a  great  aurpln.'f  of  women,  the  posaession  of 
more  wives  than  one  by  each  man  conducea  to  niainteuanoo 
of  population  and  preservation  of  the  society.  Hence  con- 
tinuance  of  polygyny  ia,  under  theae  circnmstancea,  inaured 
by  those  hahitual  conflicts,  whifh.  other  things  ecitial,  enteil 
the  disappearance  ff  i  ■  ■       "::..  it.     To  which 

miist  be  added  tbo  i  iia  decreasing 

niilitancy    nni\    hu-  .irr   tanse    an 

approximati'    i    ■■  > -,    there 

resulta  a  ;j.  an 

ho  practiM  ■  my  uf  J 
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tlie  v/ives  tae  captnred  in  war  or  purcbitsecl  &om  thftir 
fatbers  regardlesa  of  their  own  wills,  impUea  dom«atic  rule 
of  the  compulsorytype:  the  huaband  iß  tynint  luid  tlie  wivea 
are  slavea.  Conreraely,  the  establishment  of  moDogainy 
where  fewcr  women  are  takan  in  war  and  fewer  men  lost 
in  war,  ia  accompaiiied  by  incrcased  value  of  the  individual 
wonian ;  who,  even  when  purcbascd,  ia  therefoi«  likfily  bo  be 
better  treated.  Ami  when,  with  furllier  advance,  sorue 
power  of  choice  ia  acquired  by  the  wonjan,  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  voliintary  co-operatiou  wbich  characterizea 
this  marital  relation  in  its  bighest  form.  The  domestic 
deapotism  which  polygyiiy  involves,  is  congruous  with  tlie 
L  political  despotism  proper  to  piedominant  militancy ;  and 
the  dimioishing  poütical  coercion  which  natimilly  followa 
developtneut  of  the  iuduatrial  type,  is  congruous  with  the 
I  diminishing  domestic  coercion  which  naturally  followa  the 
accompanying  development  of  monogamy,  Prohably 

the  histories  of  European  pcoples  will  be  cited  againat  thia 
view :   the   allegation   being  that,  from  Greek  and  Roman 
I  times  downwards,  theae  peoples,  though  militant,  have  been 
■  moQogamic.     The  reply  is  that  ancieut  Eui'ojiean  societiaa, 
Ithough  often  engaged  in  wars,  had  large  parta  of  their  popu- 
lattons  otherwise  engaged,  and  had  induatrial  aystems  cha- 
racterized  by  much  division  of  labour  and  conunercial  inter- 
Furtber,  there  must  he  remembered  the  fact  that  ia 
Bortbem  Europe,  during  and  after  Itoman  times,  while  war- 
I  was  constant.  monogamy  was  not  univereaL     Tacitua 
tdmits  the  occurrence  of  polygyny  among  the  Gennan  chiefg. 
f  we  have  seen,  too,  that  the  Merovingiaa  kinga  were 
ktly^iyntsla.     Even  the  Carolingian  period  yields  such  facta 


»  of  Conan  TT,  ihibe  nf  Britannj,  "  w«a  kepl  up  hy  the 

t>er  of  men-ab-nrina  which  bis  kingdom  fiinuab«!  ;  tor 

f  tlut  Ue«,  bcaidea  that  the  kingdom  is  extensive  n» 

XiU.beget  titty,  aince,  boimd  by  the  kwa  cetther  of 

,  eaob  bas  l«n  wivpb  pp  more  even,' — {Gud. 

kdmtlüKritiu,  IL  p.  SB.) 
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And  Kcenigswarter  sayB  that  "  auch  was  the  persistence  o{ 
legal  coDcubinage  in  the  customs  of  the  people  that  traces  oi 
it  are  fonnd  at  Tonilouse  even  in  the  thirteenth  Century."  To 
Tvhich  let  ma  add  the  startling  fact  that  after  the  thirty  years' 
war  had  produced  in  Germsuy  so  immenBe  a  mortality  of 
males,  bigamy  waa  for  a  time  tolerated  by  law ! 

Thus,  cousidering  the  many  factors  wliich  have  oo-operated 
in  modifying  marital  arrangements — considering  alao  that 
Bome  societiea,  becoming  relatively  peaceful,  have  long  re- 
taiued  in  Uarge  -measure  the  structures  acquired  during  pre- 
vioua  greater  müitancy,  while  other  sodeties  which  have 
considerably  dereloped  their  industrial  stnictuies  hava  again 
become  predomiaantly  militaat,  cauaing  mixtures  of  traits ; 
the  all^ed  relationa  are,  I  think,  as  clear  aa  can  be  expected. 
That  advance  from  the  primitiTe  predatory  type  to  the  highest 
industrial  type,  has  gone  aloi^  with  advance  from  prevalent 
polygyny  to  exclusive  monogamy,  is  unq;uestionahle ;  and 
that  decline  of  militaacy  and  rise  of  induatrialistn  have  been 
the  esaential  cauaea  of  thia  change  in  the  type  of  family,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  this  change  has  occuired  where  auch 
other  auppoaable  causes  aa  culture,  religious  creed,  etc.,  have 
not  come  into  play. 

(316.  Tlie  domestic  lelations  Üaa  toi  dealt  with  maialy 
linder  their  private  aspects,  have  sow  to  be  -dealt  wlth  under 
their  public  aspectf  For,  lOn  the  stractars  of  the  family,  con* 
aidered  aa  a  -compooeiit  of  a  aomeby,  depend  vaiions  social 
phenomena, 

The  facta  grouped  in  foregoing  chaptera  ahow  that  no  truo 
conception  of  tlie  higher  types  of  family  in  their  relationa  to 
the  higher  aocial  typea,  caa  be  obtainDd  without  previotis 
study  of  the  lower  types  of  family  in  tlieir  relationa  to  the 
lower  social  types.  In  thia  caae,  m  in  al!  otber  caaea,  error 
reauUa  when  oonchisiuiu  are  dntim  from  the  more  complax 
i  of  evolutioa,  tu  ignoronco  of  Lho  BidipkT  producta 
btiidi  tbey  havu  bouu  derivod    Already  au  iustanc« 
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has  been  furnished  by  the  interpretations  of  primitive  reli- 
gions  given  by  the  reigning  school  of  mythologists.  Pos- 
sessed by  the  ideas  which  civilization  has  evolved,  andlooking 
back  on  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  progenitors  of 
the  civilized  races,  they  have  used  the  more  complex  to 
interpret  the  less  complex ;  and  when  forced  to  recognize  the 
entii-e  unlikeness  between  the  inferred  early  religious  ideas 
and  the  religious  ideas  foirnd  among  the  uncivilized  who  now 
exist,  have  assumed  a  fundamental  difference  in  mode  of 
action  between  the  minds  of  the  superior  races  and  the  minds 
of  the  inferior  races :  classing  with  the  inferior,  in  pursuance 
of  this  assumption,  such  ancient  races  as  the  Accadians,  to 
which  the  modern  world  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present 
advance. 

All  who  accept  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of 
this  work,  will  see  in  this  instance  the  error  caused  by  ana- 
lysis  of  the  phenomena  from  above  downwards,  instead  of 
synthesis  of  them  from  below  upwards.  They  will  see  that  in 
searchof  explanations  we  must  go  beneaththe  stage  at  which 
men  had  leai*nt  to  domesticate  cattle  and  tili  the  ground. 

§317.  These  remarks  are  introductory  to  a  criticism  on 
the  doctrines  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  While  greatly  valuing 
bis  works,  and  accepting  as  true  within  liniits  the  views 
he  has  set  forth  respecting  the  family  in  its  developed 
form,  and  respecting  the  part  played  by  it  in  the  evolution 
of  European  nations,  it  is  possible  to  dissent  from  bis 
aasumptions  conceming  the  earliest  social  states,  and  from 
the  derived  conceptions. 

As  leading  to  error,  Sir  Heniy  Maine  censures  "  the  lofty 
Oontempt  which  a  civilized  people  entertains  for  barbarous 
neighbours,'*  which,  he  says,  "  has  caused  a  remarkable  negli- 
gence  in  observing  them."  But  he  has  not  himself  whoUy 
eacaped  from  the  effects  of  this  sentiment  While  utilizing 
the  evidence  furnished  by  barbarous  peoples  belonging  to  the 
ifl^ber  tjpea  of  man,  and  while  in  some  cases  citing  cou- 
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ÜTm&tOTj  evidence  fumished  hy  barbarous  peoplos  of  lower 
t3'pes,  he  bas  ^ored  the  great  niass  of  die  nncivilized,  and 
diaregarded  the  miiltitudinoue  facts  they  present  at  yarianca 
with  his  theory.  Tbough  criticisma  have  led  him  somewhat  to 
qualify  the  sweeping  generalizations  set  forth  iii  his  Awnent 
Lato — tbough,  in  the  preface  to  its  later  editions,  he  refera  to 
bis  subsequent  work  on  Viltage  Communities,  as  indicating 
some  qualifications ;  yct  the  quaUficationa  aie  but  small,  and 
in  great  meaaure  hypotheticaL  He  makes  light  of  such 
adverse  evidence  aa  Mr.  M'Lennan  and  Sil  John  Lubboch 
give,  on  the  ground  that  the  part  of  it  he  deema  most  trust- 
worthy  ia  supplied  by  Indian  Hill-tribea,  wliich  bare,  he 
thinks,  been  led  into  abnormal  usages  by  the  inflnences  in- 
vading  racc9  have  subjected  them  to.  And  though,  in  hia 
Early  Intliittiions,  he  says  that  "all  bianchea  o(  bniaan 
Society  may  ot  may  not  have  been  developed  irom  Joint 
families  which  arose  out  of  an  original  patriarchal  cell,"  he 
clearly,  by  thia  form  of  expression,  declines  to  admit  tlutt  in 
tnany  cases  they  have  not  been  thus  developed. 

He  rightly  blames  earlier  writeis'for  not  exploring  s  sufli- 
ciently  wide  area  of  indaction.  But  ha  haa  himseU  not 
made  the  area  of  induction  -wide  enough ;  and  that  aubstitu- 
tion  of  hypothesia  for  obaerved  iact  vhioh  he  ascribes  to  his 
3)redecesBors,  is,  as  a  conaeqneBoe,  to  bs  noticed  in  bia  own 
woik.  ßeapecting  the  evidflAce.  »yiilabl«  fi^  £nming  gene« 
mlizations,  he  says  :— 

"The  rndimenta  of  Üia  ■oeUit»  0«  K»  fltt  •>  1lM||iaBiiltimRi  to  oa 
atall,  are  knowu  through  tcstirauiif  uf  Usrvti  eiM'tii~-auc«Uii[s  by  cou- 
t«nipor&i;  obaervera  nf  civilixulioQH  Icbh  mlriwoed  th.iii  tlieir  own,  the 
records  which  particulur  races  havo  priiMiTtiil  coacemtni;  Uicir  primi- 
tiTB  Iiiatary,  and  ancient  luw.** 

And  sinrt;,  ng  eKempUfying  tht*  "acantot«  by  conttsrnporaiy 
obaerveis  of  civil izationii  leas  tdTtuioed  than  their  own."  he 
namea  the  account  T^rilit^  "■  -  '"  ''i-  '^— -m  r---  ■^-y  hps 
not  name  tbe  ocoouut^  m  ' 

races  at  larna.  he  clearh-  '  o 
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Statements  made  by  these.*  Let  me  name  here  two  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  this  limitation  leads  to  the  Substitution 
of  hypothesis  for  Observation. 

Assuming  that  the  patriarchal  state  is  the  earliest,  Sir 
Tt^nry  Maine  says  that  "  the  implicit  obedience  of  rüde  men  to 
their  parent  is  doubtless  a  primary  fact."     Now  though  among 
lower  races,  sons,  while  young,  may  be  subordinate,  from 
lack  of  ability  to  resist ;  yet  that  they  remain  subordinate 
when  they  become  men,  cannot  be  asserted  tja  a  uniform, 
and  thereford  as  a  primary,  fact     On  turning  to  §  35,  it  will 
be  Seen  that  obedience  does  not  characterize  all  types  of 
men.     When  we  Tead  that  the  Mantra  "  lives  as  if  theie  were 
no  other  person  in  the  world  but  himself ; "  that  the  Carib 
"  is  impatieut  under  the  leost  infringcment "  of  his  inde-> 
pendence ;  that  the  Mapuch^  ''  brooks  no  commond ; "  that 
the  Brazilian   Indian  begins  to  display   impatience  of  all 
restraint  at  puberty ;  we  cannot  conclude  that  filial  Submis- 
sion is  an  original  trait.    When  we  aie  told  that  by  the 
üallinomeros,  "  old  people  are  treated  with  contumely,  both 
men  and  wnmen,"  and  that  by  Shoshones  and  Araucanians, 
boys  are  not  corrected  for  fear  of  destroying  their  spirit ;  we 
cannot  suppose  that  subjection  of  adult  Sons  to  their  fathers 
characterizes  all  types  of  men.    When  we  leam  that  by  the 
Navajos,  "  born  and  bred  with  the  idea  of  perfect  personal 
freedom,  all  restraint  is  unendurable,**  and  that  among  them 
**  every  fatber  holds  undisputed  sway  over  his  children  until 
the  age  of  puberty  *'**-when  we  leam   that  among  some 

*  At  pftge  17  of  liii  ViUagB  CommmuHies,  he  deliberatdy  ditcredits  Üiis 
•Tidenoa — ipMluiig  of  it  aa  "the  ilippery  tesümony  eoncerning  savagcs 
which  ii  i^Bthered  from  traTellen'  talet."  I  am  aware  that  in  the  eyes  of 
moft,  antiqnity  girea  norednef s  to  testimon j ;  and  that  so,  what  were  "  tra- 
iwUen*  talaa"  when  thej  were  written  in  Boman  days,  haye  oome,  in  our 
^yt,  to  be  ngavded  as  of  higher  authority  than  like  tales  written  by  recent 
V  Uving  tmTeUfli«.  I  lee,  howerer,  no  reaaon  to  ascribe  to  the  seoond-hand 
ftttammiti  of  TadtuB  a  truitworthinees  which  I  do  not  aecribe  to  the  first- 
If— »<*-  iliticjinfinti  of  modam  ezplonn  ;  many  of  them  scientificaliy  educated 
-T-Btfvow,  Barth,  Qalton,  Bnrton,  iJTingstone,  Seeman,  Darwin,  WaUace, 
Hunholdt»  BwreÜiwdt,  and  othen  too  nnmeroos  to  set  down« 
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Califomians,  children  after  puberty  "  were  subject  only  to  tlie 
Chief,"  tbat  among  the  lower  Califomians,  "as  soon  aa  childrea 
are  able  to  get  food  for  thfeinselves  Ümj  are  left  to  theii  own 
devices,"  and  thab  among  tlie  Comancliea  male  children  "  are 
eveu  privileged  to  rebel  againat  their  parenta,  who  are  not 
entitled  to  chasüae  them  but  hy  consent  of  the  tribe ; "  we 
are  shown  th»t  in  eome  raccü  the  parental  and  filial  relation 
early  comes  to  an  end.  Even  the  wilder  memhers  of  the 
very  race  which  has  tamijiarized  us  with  patriatchal  govem- 
ment,  yidd  like  facts.  Burckhardt  says  Üiat  "the  young 
Eedonin"  pays  bis  fatber  "aoma  deference  aa  long  as  he 
continuca  in  bis  teut;"  buf'wbenever  hecan  become  maater 
of  a  tent  himself  ...  he  listens  to  no  advice,  nor  obeya  any 
earüily  commatid  bttt  tbat  of  bis  own  wilL"  So  far  from 
ahowing  tbat  filial  obedienco  is  innate,  and  the  patriarchal 
type  a  natural  consequence,  the  evidence  pointa  rather  to  the 
infeience  tbat  tbe  two  bave  evolved  band  in  band  under 
favonring  conditiona. 

^gain,  referring  to  the  way  in  which  onginally,  common 
ancestral  origin  was  tba  only  ground  for  united  social  action, 
Sir  Henry  Maine  says : — 

"  Of  thia  wa  m&f  at  leaat  be  eertain,  tlut  all  ancient  aadetiee  re^arded 
tliemselveB  as  haviog  proceeded  from  one  original  stock,  aad  even 
laboured  under  od  incapacit;  for  comprehending  any  reason  escept  tbis 
for  their  holdiug  together  ia  politicäl  »Qion.  Tbe  hietoiy  of  political 
ideBH  begioH,  in  fact,  with  the  agBumptiou  that  kinahip  in  blood  ia  tbe 
Bole  powible  ground  of  rommunit}'  in  political  fnncCioiiB.'' 

New  if  by  "  ancient  aocietiea  "  ia  meant  Uioae  only  of  wMch 
lecords  ba^^e  come  down  to  ns,  and  it  the  "bistory  of  politi- 
cal ideaa  "  is  to  include  only  the  ideaa  of  such  societiea,  thia 
may  be  tme ;  but  if  we  are  to  take  accoont  of  aocietiea  more 
archaic  than  theae,  and  to  indade  otber  political  ideaa  thaa 
tbose  of  Aryans  and  Semites,  it  cannot  be  «nstained.  Proot 
baa  been  giTen  (§§  250 — 263)  tbat  politioal  co-operation 
i  from  the  conflicta  of  social  groupa  with  ona  another. 
Tliough  establisbment  of  it  may  be  facUitated  where  "  the 
Commonwealth  ia  a  collection  of  peraons  united  by  a  c 
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descent  from  the  progenitor  of  an  original  family ; "  yet,  in 
hosts  of  cases,  it  takes  place  where  no  connexion  of  this  kind 
exists  among  the  persona.  The  members  of  an  Australian 
tribe  which,  under  a  temporary  chief,  join  in  battle  against 
those  of  another  tribe,  have  not  a  common  descent,  but  are 
alien  in  blood.  If  it  be  said  that  political  functions  can  here 
scarcely  be  alleged,  then  tako  the  case  of  the  Creeks  of  North 
America,  whose  men  have  various  totems  implying  varlous 
ancestries,  and  whose  twenty  thousand  people  living  in 
seventy  villages  have  nevertheless  evolved  for  themselves  a 
govemment  of  considerable  complexity.  Or  still  better  take 
the  Iroquois,  who,  similar  in  their  formation  of  tribes  out  of 
intermingled  clans  of  diflferent  etocks,  were  welded  by  com- 
bined  action  in  war  into  a  league  of  five  (afterwards  six) 
nations  under  a  republican  government.  Indeed  early  Sys- 
tems of  kinship  put  relations  in  political  antagonism ;  so 
that,  as  we  read  in  Bancroft  concerning  the  Kutchins,  *'  there 
can  never  be  inter-tribal  war  without  ranging  fathers  and 
sons  against  each  other."  Even  apart  from  the  results  of 
mixed  clanships,  that  instability  which  characterizes  primi- 
tive relations  of  the  sexes,  negatives  the  belief  that  political 
co-operation  everywhere  originates  from  family  co-operation : 
instance  the  above-named  Creeks,  of  whom  "a  large  portion 
of  the  old  and  middle-aged  men,  by  frequently  changiiig, 
have  had  many  dififerent  wives,  and  their  children,  scattered 
around  the  country,  are  unknown  to  them." 

Thus  finding  reason  to  suspect  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
theory  of  the  family  is  not  applicable  to  all  societies,  lei  us 
proceed  to  consider  it  more  closely. 

§  318.  He  implies  that  in  the  earliest  stages  there  were 
definite  marital  relations.  That  which  he  calls  "  the  infancy 
of  Society  " — *'  the  Situation  in  which  mankind  disclose  them- 
selves at  the  dawn  of  their  history ; "  is  a  Situation  in  which 
"'every  one  exercises  Jurisdiction  over  his  wives  and  his 
children,  and  they  pay  no  regard  to  one  another.' "    But  in 
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the  cbapters  on  "  The  Primittve  Relations  of  the  Sexes,*'  on 
"  Promiscuity,"  and  on  "  Polyandry,"  I  have  cited  numeious 
fjEU^ts  showing  that  definite  coherent  marital  relations  are 
preceded  by  indefinite  incoherent  ones ;  and  also  tbat  among 
the  types  of  family  evolving  out  of  these,  there  are  some 
composed  not  of  a  man  with  wife  and  children,  but  of  a  wife 
with  men  and  children :  such  being  fouud  not  alone  in  socie- 
ties  of  embryonic  and  infantine  forms,  but  also  in  consider- 
ably  advanoed  societies. 

A  further  cissumption  is  that  descent  has  always  and 
everywhere  been  in  the  male  line.  That  it  has  from  the 
recorded  times  of  those  peoples  with  whom  Sir  Henry  Maine 
deals,  may  be  true ;  and  it  is  true  that  male  descent  occurs 
among  some  rüde  peoples  of  other  types,  as  the  Kookies  of 
India,  the  Beluchis,  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Hottentots.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  rule,  however,  among  the  uncivilized. 
Mr.  M'Lennan,  who  has  pointed  ont  the  incongruity  between 
this  assumption  and  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  shows  that  all 
over  the  world  descent  in  the  female  line  is  common ;  and 
the  many  examples  given  by  him  I  might,  were  it  needful, 
enforce  by  others.  This  System  is  not  limited  to  groups 
so  little  oiganized  that  they  might  be  set  aside  as  pre- 
infantine  (were  that  permissible) ;  nor  to  groups  which 
stand  on  a  level  with  the  patriarchal,  or  so-called  infantine, 
societies  in  point  of  Organization ;  but  it  occurs  in  groups,  or 
rather  nations,  which  have  evolved  complex  structures.  Kin- 
ship  was  through  females  in  the  two  higher  ranks  of  the 
Tahitians;  and  among  the  Tongans  ''nobility  has  always 
desccnded  by  the  fomale  line/'  It  was  so  with  the  ancient 
Chib^has,  who  had  made  no  insignificant  strides  in  civiliza- 
tion.  Among  the  Iroqnois,  again,  titles,  as  well  as  property, 
descended  through  w(mien,and  wore  hereditary  in  the  woman's 
tribe:  the  son  could  never  succeed  to  his  father's  title  of 
sachem,  nor  inherit  even  his  tomahawk ;  and  these  Iroquois 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  infantine  stage — were  govemed 
by  a  representative  assembly  of  fifty  sacheins,  had  a  separate 
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!ü6u7  Organization,  a  separate  ecclesiastical  Organization' 
definite  laws,  c«ltivat«d  lauds  individually  posaessed,  perma- 
nent fortitiod  villagca.  So,  too,  in  Africa,  succesaion  to  rank 
»nd  propelty  i'ollows  the  female  line  among  the  Coast- 
,  negroee,  Inland-negroes,  Congo  people,  etc. ;  who  have  distinct 
industrial  systenia,  four  and  five  gmdationa  in  rank,  settled 
agiicultures,  conBiderabk  commerce,  towna  in  strects.  How 
misleadiiig  ia  tbe  obser%'ation  of  a  few  eocieties  only.  ia 
ehov-u  by  Marsden's  temark  respecting  the  Sumatrans  of  the 
Bfttt«  district.  He  saya  that  "the  succession  to  the  chief- 
ships  does  not  go,  in  the  first  instaace.  to  the  son  of  tbe 
deccased,  hut  to  Ihe  nepliew  by  a  sister;"  aud  adda  "Üiat 
die  samo  estraordinary  nile,  with  respect  to  property  in 
general,  prevails  also  amongst  tbe  Malays  of  tbat  part  of  the 
Island : "  the  rule  whicb  he  considers  "*  extraordinaiy,"  b^'ing 
really,  among  the  uncivilized  and  liLtle  civ)lized,the  otdioary 
rule. 

Again,  Sir  Henry  Maine  postulatea  the  existence  of  govern- 

ment  from  tbe  begioning — patriarcbal  autbority  over  wife, 

cbildren,  slaves,  aud  all  who  are  included  in  the  primitive 

Bocial   gronp.     But   in   Üie  cliapters   on  "  The    Re.gidating 

System"  and  "Social  Types,"  I  have  sbown  tbat  in  varioua 

I  parts  of  the  world  tbere  are  eocial  groups  without  heads  ;  as 

I  the  Fuegians,  soine  AuGtralians,  most  Esquimaux,  the  Ara- 

furas,  tho  Land  Dyaks  of  the  Upper  Sarawak  river;  otlieis 

I  witb  headshipa  tbat  are  but  occasional,  ae  Tasmaniana,  aome 

ÄiiBtralians,   aome   Cariba,   some    Uaupea;   and  many  with 

Tague  and  unstable  headaliipa,  as  the  Andamancsc,  Abipoiies, 

Snakes,   Chippewayans,  Chinooks,    Cbippewas,   some  ICam- 

schadales,  Guiana  tiibea,  Mandans,  Coroados,  New  Guinea 

people,  Tannese.     Thougb  in  some  of  these  case^  tbe  com- 

mnnitiea  are  of  the  lowest,  I  eee  no  adequate  reason  for 

excluding  thera   bom  cur  conception   of  the   "  infancy  of 

L  60ciety."     And  even   sajing  nothing   of  these,   we   caunot 

I  xegard  aa  lower  than  infantine  in  tbeir  stagcs,  tbose  coinmu- 

a  which,  like  the  Upper  Sarawak  Djake,  tbe  Araluraa 
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the  New  Guinea  people,  carry  on  tbeir  peaceful  lives  with- 
out  otfaer  govemment  than  that  of  public  opinion  and 
ciistom.  Moreover,  aa  we  saw  in  §  250,  the  head- 

ahip  which  exists  in  many  simple  groups  ie  not  patriarchal. 
Such  chieftainship  as  arose  among  the  Tasmaniana  in  time  of 
war,  waa  determined  by  peraonal  fitness.  So,  too,  according 
to  Edwards,  with  the  CaribB,  and  according  to  Swan,  with  the 
Creeks.  Then,  still  further  showing  that  political  authority 
does  not  always  begin  with  patriarchal  authority,  we  have 
the  Iroquois,  whose  System  of  kinship  n^atived  the  genesis 
of  patriarchs,  aad  who  yet  developed  a  complez  republicaa 
govemment;  and  we  have  the  Pueblos,  who,  living  in  well- 
organized  communitiea  under  elected  govemors  and  councüa, 
show  no  signs  of  patriarchal  rule  in  the  past. 

Another  component  of  the  doctrine  is  that  originally,  pro- 
perty  is  held  by  tha  family  as  a  corporate  body.  According 
to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  "  one  peculiarity  invariably  distinguishing 
the  infancy  of  society,"  is  that  "  men  are  regarded  and  tieated 
not  as  individuals  but  alwaye  as  members  of  the  particular 
group."  The  man  was  not "  regarded  as  himself,  as  a  distinct 
individuaL  His  individuality  was  swallowed  np  in  his 
family."  And  this  alleged  primitive  submergence  of  the 
individnal,  affected  even  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  group. 
"  Though  the  patriarch,  for  we  must  not  yet  call  bim  the 
paterfamilias,  had  rights  thus  extensive,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  lay  under  an  equal  amplitude  of  obligationa. 
If  he  govemed  the  femily  it  was  for  its  hehoof.  If  he  was 
lord  of  its  possessions,  he  held  them  as  truatee  for  his  obildren 
and  kindred  .  .  ,  the  femily  in  &ct  was  a  Corporation ;  aud 
he  was  its  repiesentaüve."  Hera,  after  expressing 

a  doubt  whether  there  exist  in  Uie  primitive  mind  ideas  so 
abstract  aa  thoae  o(  tnuteeship  and  lepicMmtatioii,  I  go  on 
to  remark  Üiat  Üöm  hypotlieaii  iavtilvu  •  oonoeptdon  difficnlt 
to  frame.  For  while  tlie  patriarch  is  suid  to  lioM  his  posses- 
sions "  in  a  representittive  rather  than  a  proprietary  cha- 
racter,"  ha  is  aaid  to  have  onq^uaUfied  dominion  over  cbildren. 
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■  slavea,  extending  to  Ufe  and  dentli ;  which  irapliea 
(hat  though  he  posseesea  the  greater  riglit  of  owning  subordi- 
late  iodividuals  absolutely,  be  does  not  posaess  tbe  smaller 
■  liglit  of  owning  abaolutely  the  property  used  by  them  and 
himself.  I  may  add  that  besides  being  difßcult  to  frame, 
this  conception  ib  not  easily  reconcilable  with  Sir  Henry 
Maines  description  of  the  Patria  Potestaa  of  tlie  Romans, 
wbicli  he  saya  Js  "  our  type  of  the  primeval  patemal  au- 
thoiity,"  and  of  which  he  reniaiks  that  while,  duiing  ita 
decline,  the  father'a  power  over  the  son'a  persun  became 
nominal,  bis  "rights  over  Üie  son's  property.  were  alwaya 
exerciaed  without  acruple."  And  I  may  also  name  its  seem- 
iiig  incongruity  with  the^  fact  that  politioal  rulera  who 
have  unlimited  powers  over  their  snbjecta,  are  usually  also 
legarded  aa  in  theory  owners  oE  their  property :  instance  at 
the  present  time  the  kings  of  Dahoniey,  Äshanti,  Congo, 
I  Cayor  on  the  Gold  Cnast.  Pasaing  to  the  esaential 

I  question,  however,  I  find  myself  bere  at  issuc  not  with  Sir 
Henry  Maine  only,  but  with  other  writers  on  primitive  social 
States,  who  hold  that  all  ownership  is  originally  trihal,  that 
faniily-ownersbip  comes  later,  and  ownership  by  individuala 
last.  Aa  already  implied  in  J  292,  the  evidence  leads  me  to 
believe  that  from  the  beginning  Üiere  has  been  individual 
ownership  of  such  tliings  as  could  witliont  difficulty  be  ap- 
propriated,  True  though  it  is  that  in  early  stage»  rights 
of  pi-operty  are  indefinite — certain  though  it  may  be  that 
among  primitive  men  the  moral  sanction.  which  property 
equitably  obtaJned  has  among  ourselves,  is  lacking — obvious 
as  we  find  it  that  possession  is  often  established  by  right  o£ 
the  strongest ;  the  fauts  prove  that  in  the  nidest  oomniuni- 
ties  tbere  is  a  private  holding  of  useful  movablea,  maintained 
by  each  mau  to  the  best  of  bis  ability,  A  personal  mono- 
loly  cxtende  itself  to  such  thiiigs  as  can  readily  be  monopo- 
llie  Tiuneh  who,  "  regarding  all  property,  ineluding 
nvea,  as  belouging  to  the  strongest,"  show  in  a  typical  way 
'  ütive  foi'iu  of  appropriatioß,  aläo  show  that  this  apT 
*  2  Y 
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propriation  is  completely  personal ;  since  they  *  bnm  with 
the  deceased  all  his  effects."  Indeed,  even  apart  fiom  evi- 
dence,  it  seems  to  me  an  inadmissible  suppodtion  that  in 
"  the  infancy  of  society '"  the  egoistic  savage,  utterly  withoat 
idea  of  justice  or  sense  of  responsibility,  consdously  held  his 
belongings  on  behalf  of  those  depending  npon  him. 

One  more  element^  indirectly  if  not  directly  involved  in 
the  doctrine  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  is  that  *'  the  infiancy  of 
Society  "  is  characterized  by  the  perpetnal  tutdage  of  women. 
While  each  male  descendant  has  a  capacity  "  to  become  him- 
self  the  head  of  a  new  family  and  the  root  of  a  new  set  of 
parental  powers/' ''  a  woman  of  course  has  no  capacity  of  the 
kind,  and  no  title  accordingly  to  the  liberation  which  it  con- 
fers.  There  is  therefore  a  peculiar  contrivanoe  of  archaic 
jarispnidence  for  retaining  her  in  the  bondage  of  the  fiimily 
f or  life."  And  the  implication  appears  to  be  that  this  slavery 
of  women,  derived  irom  the  patriarchal  State,  and  naturally 
accompanied  by  inability  to  hold  property,  has  been  slowly 
mitigated,  and  the  right  of  private  possession  acquired,  aa 
the  primitive  family  has  decayed.  But  when  we  pass  from 
the  progenitors  of  the  civilized  races  to  existing  uncivilized 
races,  we  meet  with  facts  requiring  us  to  qualif y  this  propod- 
tion.  Though  in  rüde  societies  entire  subjection  of  women  is 
the  rule,  yet  there  are  exceptions ;  both  in  societies  lower 
than  the  patriarchal  in  Organization,  and  in  higher  societies 
which  bear  no  traces  of  a  past  patriarohal  State.  Among 
the  Kocch,  who  are  mainly  govemed  by  '' juiies  of  dders,** 
^  when  a  woman  dies  the  family  property  goes  to  her 
daughters."  In  tribes  of  the  Karens,  whose  Chiefs,  of  little 
autliority,  are  generally  elective  and  often  wanting,  "the 
father  wills  his  property  to  his  children.  •  .  .  Nothing  is 
given  to  the  widow,  but  she  is  entiüed  to  the  use  of  the 
property  tili  her  death."  Of  the  Khasias,  Steel  says  that 
**  the  house  belongs  to  the  woman ;  and  in  esse  of  the 
husbaud  dying  or  being  separated  from  her,  it  remains  her 
propeity."    Among  the  Sea>Dyaks,  whose  law  of  inheiitance 
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is  not  that  of  primogeniture,  and  whose  cMeftainshipB,  vhere 
tliey  exiat,  are  acquired  by  merit,  as  the  wife  does  an  eqnal 
share  of  work  with  her  huaband,  "  at  a  dirorce  ehe  is  entitled 
to  half  the  wealth  created  by  their  mutual  [Joint]  labours  ; " 
nnd  Brooke  writes  of  certain  Land-Dyaks,  that  "the  most 
powerful  of  the  people  in  the  place  were  two  old  ladies, 
who  oftec  told  me  that  all  the  land  and  inhabitants  belonged 
to  them."  Korth  America  fumishes  kindred  facta.  In  the 
Aleutiaa  Islands  "  rieb  women  are  permitted  to  indulge  in 
two  husbanda ; "  ownerabip  of  property  by  females  beii^ 
implied.  Among  the  Üootkas,  in  case  of  divorce  tbere  is  "  a 
strict  division  of  property " — the  wife  taking  both  what  she 
brought  and  what  she  haa  made ;  and  similarly  among  the 
Spokanes,  "  oll  hooeehold  gooda  are  considered  as  the  wife's 
property,"  and  there  ia  an  equitable  division  of  property  on 
disBoltition  of  marriage.  Again,  of  tbe  Iroqnoia,  wbo,  con- 
siderably  advanced  as  we  have  seeu,  were  shown  by  their 
Btill-surviving  syatem  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  never  to 
have  passed  through  the  patriarchal  stage,  we  read  that  the 
proprietary  rights  of  hushand  and  wife  remained  distinct; 
and  further,  that  in  case  of  Separation  the  childrea  went 
with  the  mother.  Still  more  sttiking  is  the  instance  supplied 
by  the  peaceable,  industrious.freely-govemed  Pueblos;  whose 
womea,  otherwise  occupying  good  poaitiona,  not  only  inherit 
property,  but,  in  some  casea,  make  exclusive  claima  to  it. 
Africa,  too,  where  the  coudition  of  women  ia  in  most  respecte 
low,  but  where  descent  in  the  female  line  continiies,  furnishes 
i  «jcamples.  In  Tiiubuctoo  a  son's  share  of  the  father's  pro- 
[  perty  is  double  that  of  &  daughter.  Above  the  Yellala  falls 
I  oo  the  Congo,  fuwls,  t^ggs,  manioc,  and  fmits,  "  seem  all  to 
1  Iwilongtothe  women,  the  men  never  disposing  of  them  witbout 
t  Consulting  their  wives,  to  whom  the  beads  are  given." 
I '^DR  niany  things  are  at  variance  with  the  theory  which 
I  that  "  the  inl'ancy  of  society  "  ia  ezhibited  in  the. 
s  was  implied  in  the  chapters  on  tbe 
)  of  tJie  Scxes,"  on  "l'roiuiscuity,"  on. 
2  y  2 
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"  Polyandry,"  the  earliest  societies  were  without  domestic 
Organization  as  they  were  without  political  Organization.  In- 
stead  of  a  patemalljr-govemed  Cluster,  at  once  family  and 
rudimentary  State,  there  was  at  first  an  aggregate  of  males 
and  females  without  settled  arrangements,  and  having  no 
relations  save  those  established  by  force  and  changed  when 
the  stronger  willed. 

§  319.  And  here  we  come  in  face  of  the  fact  before 
obliquely  glanced  at,  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's  hypothesis  takes 
account  of  no  stages  in  human  progress  earlier  than  the 
pastoral  or  agricultural.  The  groups  he  describes  as  severally 
formed  of  the  patriarch,  his  wife,  descendants,  slaves,  flocks, 
and  herds,  are  groups  implying  domesticated  animals  of 
seyeral  kinds.  But  before  the  domestication  of  animals  was 
achieved,  there  passed  long  stages  stretching  back  through 
pre-historic  times.  To  understand  the  patriarchal  group,  we 
must  inquire  how  it  grew  out  of  the  less-organized  groups 
which  preceded  it 

The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find  if  we  ask  what  kind 
of  life  the  domestication  of  herbivorous  animals  entails. 
Where  pasture  is  abundant  and  Covers  large  areas,  the  keep- 
ing  of  flocks  and  herds  does  not  necessitate  Separation  of 
their  owners  into  very  small  Clusters :  instance  the  Comanches, 
who,  with  their  hunting,  join  the  keeping  of  cattle,  which 
the  members  of  the  tribe  combine  to  guard.  But  where 
pasture  is  not  abundant,  or  is  distributed  in  patches,  many 
cattle  cannot  be  kept  together;  and  their  owners  conse- 
quently  have  to  part.  Naturally,  division  of  the  owners 
will  be  into  such  Clusters  as  are  already  vaguely  marked  oflF 
in  the  original  aggregate.  Individual  men  with  such  women 
as  they  have  taken  possession  of,  such  animals  as  they  have 
acquired  by  force  or  otherwise,  and  all  their  other  belongings« 
will  wander  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  food  for  their 
sheep  and  oxen.  As  already  pointed  out,  we  have,  in  pre- 
pastoral  stages,  as  among  the  Bushmen,  cases  where  scarcity 
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of  -mtd  food  necessitatea  parting  Jnto  very  small  gi-oiips, 
usually  Single  families ;  and  clearly  wlien,  instead  of  t,'ame 
aad  vennia  lo  be  cauglit,  eattle  have  to  be  fod,  llie  dislribu- 
[  tion  of  pasturage,  here  in  larget  oasea  aud  tbere  in  smaller 
I  ones,  willdetermiDc  tbenuiiibersof  animals, and  cuosequently 
l.ot  hiinian  beings,  wliich  cno  keep  togetber.  In  tbe  Separation 
I  of  Abraham  and  Lot  we  bave  a  tmditional  ilUistration. 

Thu8  recognizing  the  natural  origin  oE  the  wandering 
family-group,  let  ua  nsk  wliat  are  likely  to  become  its  traita. 
We  have  seen  that  tbe  regiilating  System  of  a  sijciety  is 
evolved  by  couflicts  witb  environing  aocietiea.  Between 
pastoral  hordea  which  have  become  separate,  and  in  course 
of  tiine  allen,  tbere  must  arise,  as  betweeu  other  groups,  an- 
.tagonisma :  caused  someümea  by  appropriations  of  strayed 
cattle,  Bometimes  by  encroachmeuts  upon  graziug  areas  mo- 
nopoliaed.  Eut  now  mark  a  ditference.  In  a  tribe  of 
archaic  type,  such  oscendancy  as  war  from  time  to  tJme  givea 
to  a  man  wbo  is  euperior  in  strength,  %sall,  or  cunning,  com- 
Tfionly  faila  to  become  a  permanent  beadahip  (§  250) ;  since 
bis  power  is  regarded  with  jealousy  by  men  wbo  are  in  other 
respectB  bis  equals.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  pastoral  liot'de. 
[  The  tendency  whicb  war  between  groups  baa  lo  evolve  a 
'  liead  in  each  group,  here  finda  a  member  prepared  for  the 
place.  Already  tbere  ia  tbe  fatlu^r,  wbo  at  tbe  outaet  was 
by  right  of  the  stroug  band,  leader,  owner,  master,  of  wife, 
children,  and  all  Iie  carried  witb  him.  In  the  preceding 
Btnge  hia  actions  were  to  aorae  extent  kept  in  check  by  other 
men  of  the  tribe ;  now  they  are  not.  His  aoua  could  early 
become  hunters  and  carry  on  tbeir  Uvea  independeutly ;  uuw" 
they  cannot. 

Note  a  secord  difTerence.  Separation  from  otber  men 
hrings  into  greater  clearness  the  fact  that  tbe  children  are 
not  only  bis  wife's  children,  but  hia  children;  and  furtber, 
since  among  its  neighbours  his  group  is  distinguisbed  by  bis 
name,  the  children  spoken  of  as  members  of  bis  group  are 
otberwise  apoken  of  as  his  children.     The  establisbment  of 
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male  descent  13  thns  facilitated.  Simultaneonaly  there  Is 
apt  to  come  acknowledged  supremacy  of  tbe  eldewt  son.  Tlie 
first  to  give  aid  to  the  father;  the  first  to  rcach  manhood;  the 
Tirst  likely  to  marry  and  have  children ;  he  is  iiaually  tihe  one 
oti  wliom  the  powera  of  the  father  devolve  aa  he  declines  and 
dies.  Hcnce  tlie  average  tendencj  through  succeBsive 
generations  will  be  for  the  eldest  male  to  become  head  of 
the  increasiDg  groiip;  alike  aa  family  ruler  and  polilicol 
rulur — the  patriarch. 

Ät  the  some  time  induatrial  co-operation  is  fostered. 
Savagca  of  the  loweat  types  get  roota  and  berriGB,  ahell-fiah, 
vermin,  small  aoimals,  etc.,  without  Joint  aotion.  Amon^ 
those  who  haA'e  reached  tlie  advanced  hunting  st^^  and 
capture  large  animala,  a  oonsiderable  conibination  ia  implied, 
thougli  of  an  irregulär  kind.  But  on  rising  to  ihe  atage  in 
which  flocks  and  berds  have  to  be  daily  pastured  and 
gunrded,  nnd  tbeir  producta  daily  utilized,  combined  actions 
of  many  kinds  ai«  neceseitated  ;  and  under  the  patriorclial 
ruie  thesß  become  regularized  by  appoitionment  of  dntiea, 
Iliia  co-ordiiiaiion  of  functiona  and  conaequent  mutual  de- 
pendeiice  of  paits,  conducea  to  coosolidation  of  the  group  as 
an  organie  whole.  Gradually  it  becomea  impracticable  for 
any  member  to  live  by  hioiself :  deprived  not  only  of  the 
family  aid  and  protection,  bat  of  the  food  and  clothing 
yielded  by  the  domeaticated  animals.  So  that  the  industrial 
airangements  conspire  with  the  governmental  arrangements 
to  produce  a  vell-oompocted  aggregate,  intemally  ooherent 
and  extemally  marked  o£f  definitely  from  other  aggcogtim. 

Thia  procesa  ia  fmthered  by  disappearance  of  the  leaa- 
developÖL  Other  thinga  eqnal,  thoae  gnrap«  which  ar« 
moat  niboidinate  to  their  Ifiiulfl»  vül  mooaad  best  in  battle. 
Other  tliings  equnl.  those  whioh,  aubinitting  to  commands 
longer.  hav«  growii  iiitd  larger  groupa,  will  alao  tbua  benelit. 
And  other  tliings  eqnal,  ad^^UItagllll  will  bogaiiicd  by  tlios«  j 
in  which,  uiidL>r  diclutioii  of  tiie  paCrinrch,  industhal  co-  j 
•  i^emtion  bsB  heau  nndcnd  «flicJBnt.    So  tloU-  by  »urvivHl  J 
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EEe  fittest  among  pastoral  groiips  strugfi;ling  fbr  exiatence 
witli  one  another,  those  whiuli  obedieoce  to  their  hoads  Hnd 
mutua]  dependence  of  parts  have  made  the  strongest,  will  be 
those  to  spread ;  and  in  couree  of  time  the  patriarclial  type 
will  thua  become  well  marked.  Kot,  iiideed,  that  entire 
disappearance  of  leas-orgaaized  groups  muat  reault;  eince 
regiuiis  favoiirabla  to  the  process  described,  facilitate  aurvivol 
of  a  few  smallei  bordes,  pursuiiig  lives  tnore  piedatory  aud 
less  pastoral. 

Mai'k  next  how,  under  these  circumatancea,  there  arise 
certain  arrangomeuts  respecting  ownership,  That  division 
of  gooda  which  is  pre-suppoaed  by  individualization  of  pro- 
perty,  caaaot  bo  cariled  far  without  appUancea  unknown  to 
6a vage  life.  Measures  of  time,  iiicasuroa  of  quantity,  meosures 
of  volue,  are  reijuired.  Whea,  fiom  the  primitive  appro- 
priation  of  thiiigs  found,  caught,  or  made,  we  pass  to  tlie 
acquiailion  of  tliings  by  barter  aad  by  Service,  we  aee  that 
appi-oximato  equality  of  value  between  tlie  exchauged  ihings 
is  implied ;  aad  iu  the  abseoce  of  recognized  equivalence, 
which  muat  be  exceptional,  there  will  be  groat  reaiatanoe 
to  barler.  Amoug  aavagea,  therefore,  propexty  extenda  but 
liltle  beyond  the  things  a  man  can  proeure  for  himaelf- 
Kindred  obstaclea  oucur  in  the  pa^toral  group.  How  can 
the  value  of  the  labour  contributed  by  each  to  the  common 
weal  be  measiired  ?  To-day  the  cowherd  can  feed  bis  cattle 
close  at  band ;  to-morrow  he  raust  drive  them  far  and  get 
back  lute,  Hero  the  ahepherd  teuda  bis  flock  iu  rieh 
paature ;  and  in  a  region  next  viailed  the  sheep  dispei-ae  in 
search  of  scanty  food,  and  be  haa  grcat  trouble  iu  getting 
in  the  strayed  onea.  No  accounta  of  labour  apent  by  either 
I  can  be  kept;  tior  are  tliere  cuTrent  nites  of  wagea  to  give 
lideos  of  their  reapective  claiina  to  sharea  of  produce.  The 
kvork  of  the-daiighter  or  the  bond-woman,  who  milka  and 
(who  fotches  water,  now  from  a  well  ut  band  and  now  from 
bpne  fnrthttr  off,  varies  from  day  to  day  ;  and  its  wmth,  as 
miMred  with  the  wortlis  of  otber  wurks,  cunuot  be  kuown 
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So  with  the  preparation  of  skins,  the  making  of  clothing,  the 
setting  up  of  tents.  All  these  miscellaneous  Services,  differ- 
ing  in  arduousness,  duration,  skill,  cannot  be  paid  for  in 
money  or  produce  while  there  exists  neither  currency  nor 
market  in  which  the  relative  values  of  articles  and  labours 
may  be  established  by  competition.  Doubtless  a  bargain  for 
Services  rudely  estimated  as  worth  so  many  cattle  or  sheep, 
may  be  entered  into.  Bat  beyond  the  fact  that  this  form  of 
payment,  admitting  of  but  very  rough  equi/alence,  cannot 
conveniently  be  carried  out  with  all  members  of  the  group, 
there  is  the  fact  that  even  supposing  it  to  be  carried  out,  the 
members  of  the  group  cannot  separately  utilize  their  respec- 
tive  portions.  The  sheep  have  to  be  herded  together:  it 
would  never  do  'to  send  them  out  in  small  divisions,  each 
requiring  its  attendant.  Milk  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 
mass — could  not  without  great  loss  of  labour  be  taken  by  so 
many  separate  milkmaids  and  treated  afterwards  in  separate 
portions.  So  is  it  throughout.  The  members  of  the  group 
naturally  fall  into  the  System  of  giving  their  respective 
labours  and  satisfying  from  the  produce  their  respective 
wants.  The  patriarch,  at  once  family-head,  director  of 
industry,  owner  'of  the  group  and  its  belongings,  regulates 
the  labour  of  his  dependents ;  and,  maintaining  them  out 
of  the  common  stock  which  results,  is  restrained  in  his  dis- 
tribution,  as  in  his  conduct  at  large,  only  by  custom  and  by 
the  prospect  of  resistance  and  secession  if  he  disregards  too 
far  the  average  opinion. 

The  mention  t)f  secession  introduces  a  remaining  trait  of 
the  patriarchal  group.  Small  societies,  mostly  at  enmity 
with  surrounding  societies,  are  anxious  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  their  men  that  they  may  be  stronger  for  war. 
Ilence  not  infrequently  female  infanticide,  to  facilitate  the 
rearing  of  males ;  hence  in  some  places,  as  in  parts  of  Africa, 
a  woman  is  forgiven  any  amount  of  irregularity  if  she  bears 
many  children;  hence  the  fact  that  among  the  Hebrews 
barrenness  was  a  reproach.    This  wish  to  strengthen  itself  by 
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adding  to  ita  figliliog  members,  leads  each  (^up  to  welcome 
fugitivea  from  other  groups.  Everywliere  niid  in  all  liiues. 
tbere  goes  on  desertion — aometimes  of  rebels,  sometimes  of 
criniiiials.  Storiea  of  feudal  ^es,  telling  of  kDights  and  men- 
nt-arma  who,  beiiig  ill-treated  ot  in  daoger  of  piinUhmeot, 
e8ca|<e  and  take  service  with  other  princes  or  noblea,  reraind 
ua  ot  what  goea  on  at  tlie  preaent  day  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  where  the  dependents  of  s  chief  who  treats  ttiem  too 
Imrshly  leave  him  and  join  aome  neighbouring  chief,  and  of 
wliat  goes  on  among  euch  wandering  tiibea  as  the  Coroados, 
raembtra  of  wliicb  join  now  one  horde  and  now  anollier  es 
Impulse  prompta.  And  that  with  pastoral  puoples  the  like 
occurs,  we  have  direct  evideuce.  Pallaa  teils  us  of  the 
Kalmucka  and  Mongols  tliat  men  oppresaed  by  thcir  cliief, 
deaert  and  go  to  other  cbiefs,  Occasionnlly  occnrring 

everywhere,  thia  fleeiug  from  tribe  to  tribe  entails  ceremouiea 
of  incorporalion  if  the  stranger  is  of  fit  rank  and  worth — 
e.xchange  of  namea,  mtngling  of  portiona  of  blood,  etc. — by 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  made  one  in  nature  with  those  he 
bns  joined,  What  happena  wben  the  group,  instead  of  being 
of  the  hunting  tyi>e,  ia  of  the  patriarchal  type  ?  Adoption 
into  the  tribe  now  becomes  adoption  into  tbe  family.  The 
two  being  one — the  famiJy  being  olherwise  culled,  as  in 
Kebrew,  "  the  tfint " — poUtical  incorporation  is  the  same  thing 
as  domestic  incorporation.  And  adoption  into  the  family, 
thua  establiahed  aa  a  sequence  of  primitive  adoption  into  the 
tribe.  long  peraista  in  the  derived  societies  when  ita  original 
nieaning  is  lost. 

And  now  to  teat  tbia  interpretation.  Distinct  in  nature  as 
are  sundry  laces  leading  pastoral  Uvea,  we  find  that  they 
have  evolved  thia  social  type  when  subject  to  theae  particolar 
conditiona.  That  it  waa  tbe  type  among  eariy  Semitea  does 
not  need  aaying:  they,  in  fact,  haviug  largely  served  to 
exemplify  ita  traita.  That  the  Aryans  ditring  their  nomadio 
stage  displayed  it,  is  implied  by  tlie  account  given  above  of 
Sir  Henry  Maioe'a  invesligaliona  and  iuferbiiccä.     Wc  und  it 
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agaia  amoDg  the  Mongolian  peoples  of  Asia ;  and  again 
among  wholly  aliea  peoples  iahabiting  South  Äfrica.  Of  the 
Hottentots,  who,  excluaively  pastoral,  diflet  ftom  the  neigh- 
houring  Bechuaiias  aud  Kaffira  in  not  cultivating  the  Boil  at 
all,  we  leam  that  all  eatates  "  descend  to  tbe  eldest  son,  or, 
where  a  son  is  wanting,  to  the  next  male  relatiou ; "  and  an 
eldest  Bon  may  after  bis  father's  death  retain  bia  brothers  and 
Bisters  in  a  sort  of  slavery,  Note,  too,  that  among  the  neigh- 
bouring  Damaraa,  who,  also  excliisively  pastoral,  are  unlikc 
in  the  respect  that  kinship  in  tbe  female  line  etill  partially 
Burt'ives,  patriarcbal  Organization,  whether  of  tbe  faiuily  oi 
the  tribe,  is  but  little  developed,  and  tbe  Subordination  small ; 
aud  further,  tbat  among  the  Eaffirs,  who  Üiough  in  latg^ 
measure  pastoral  are  partly  agricultural,  patriarchal  rulo, 
private  and  public,  is  qualified. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  under  no  other  conditions 
than  tbose  of  tbe  pastoral  State,  does  this  famüy-type  occur. 
We  have  no  proof  that  it  may  not  ariae  along  with  a  direct 
transition  from  the  hunting  life  to  the  a^cultural  life.  But 
it  aeems  that  usually  this  direct  trausition  is  accompanied  by 
a  different  set  of  changes.  Where,  as  in  Folynesia,  pastoral 
life  has  been  imposaible,  or  where,  aa  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  we 
have  no  reason  to  snppose  that  it  ever  existed,  the  political 
and  domestic  arrangementa,  Btill  characterized  much  or  little 
by  the  primitive  System  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  have 
acquired  quali&ed  forma  ot  male  descent  aod  its  coBComitant 
arrangements ;  but  ^7  appear  to  have  done  80  under 
pressure  of  tiie  influences  which  habitaal  militancy  main- 
taina,  We  have  an  indioation  of  ri»'i>  in  Gomara's  ststemeDt 
zeqieoting  the  Pemvitiu,  thftt  "nephews  inherit^  and  not 
Bona,  except  ia  the  case  of  the  Yncaa,"  Still  bettcr  are  we 
ahowD  it  by  sundry  Äfricau  ßtates.  Aniong  the  Coast 
Negroes,  wboao  kiiD^bipa  ara  ordiiiarily  Üirouyb  females, 
and  whoas  various  societies,  varioualy  governed,  ara  most  of 
them  very  unstable,  male  descent  lias  beim  ßstabUabed  ia 
suiue  Ol'  bbu  kingduma,    'Xhe  inlaud  Xegrues,  too,  aunikrlj; 
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retftinin^  aa  a  nile  de.scent  in  the  femtJe  line,  aüke  in  the 
State  and  in  the  family,  have  acquired  in  tlieir  public  aud 
private  arrangemeuts,  some  traita  akin  to  tlioae  derived 
frora  the  patriarchal  Byatem ;  and  the  like  is  tbe  case  in 
Conga  I'urther,  in  the  powerfnl  kingdora  of  Dahomey, 
where  the  monarchy  lias  become  stable  and  ahsohite,  male 
auceession  and  primogeniture  are  completely  cstablished, 
and  in  tbe  lesa-deBpotically  governed  Asliauti,  paitially 
estalilibhed, 

Biit  whether  the  patriarchal  type  of  family  doea  or  docs 
not  arise  nnder  other  conditiona,  we  niay  safely  say  that  the 
pastoral  life  is  most  favourable  to  devtlopment  of  it.  tVim 
the  general  laWB  of  evolution  it  is  a  coroUary  that  there  goes 
on  Uittigration  of  any  group  of  Uke  units,  simulttineously 
exposed  to  forcea  that  are  üke  in  kiud,  aiuount,  and  direo- 
tion  (First  Prindples,  §§  1G3,  168) ;  and  obviously,  the 
membera  of  a  wandering  family,  kept  together  by  Joint  in- 
terests  and  jointly  in  antagonism  with  other  8uch  families, 
will  bocome  more  int«grated  than  the  nicinbers  of  a  family 
aaeooiated  with  other  families  in  a  primitive  tribe ;  since  in 
thia  the  Joint  interesta  are  largely  tribal.  Just  as  a  larger 
social  aggregate  becomes  coherent  by  the  co-operation  of  its 
membera  in  conflict  with  neighbouring  like  aggregates;  so 
does  tbis  sninllest  Bocial  aggregate  constituted  by  the  nomadic 
horde.  Of  tlie  dUTerentiations  which  aimultaneously  arise,  \ 
the  same  may  be  said.  Aa  the  govemment  of  a  laiger 
Society  is  evolved  during  its  atrugglea  with  other  such 
aocieties ;  so  is  the  govemment  of  thia  araallest  society. 
And  aa  hei-e  the  society  and  the  family  are  one,  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  regulative  strncture  of  the  society  becomes  the 
development  of  the  regulative  family-structure.  Moreover, 
analogy  auggests  that  the  higher  Organization  given  by  tbis 
discipline  to  the  family-group,  makes  it  a  better  componeiit 
of  aocieties  afterwarda  fonned,  than  are  family-gruups  whidi 
have  not  passed  through  thia  discipline.  Already  we  have 
6cen  tliat  giaat  natious  aiise  only  by  aggifgatiuß  aud  re- 


Sniall  communities  bave  first  to  acquire  some 
coDSoUdatioa  and  structure;  then  they  admit  of  union 
into  Compound  communities,  wLich,  when  well  integrated, 
may  again  be  compoimded  into  still  larger  communities ; 
and  so  on.  It  now  appeara  that  social  evohition  is  most 
favoured  when  this  procesa  begins  witb  the  amallest  groups — 
the  families :  such  groups,  made  coherent  and  definite  in  thß 
■way  deacribed,  and  afterwards  compounded  and  re-com- 
pounded,  having  originated  the  higliest  aocieties. 

An  analogy  between  social  organisms  and  individiial 
organisms  aupporta  this  inference.  In  a  passage  froiu  whicli 
I  bave  already  quoted  a  clause,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  using  a 
metaplior  which  biology  fumishes,  aays : — "  AU  branches  of 
liuman  soriety  may  or  may  not  bave  been  developed  from 
Joint  families  which  arose  out  oE  an  original  patriarchal  cell ; 
but,  wherever  tbe  Joint  Family  is  an  Institution  of  an  Aryan 
race,  we  see  it  springing  frora  such  a  cell,  and,  when  it  dis- 
solves,  we  see  it  dissolving  into  a  nuraber  of  such  cells : " 
tbus  implying  that  as  the  cell  is  tbe  proximate  component 
of  the  individual  oi^nism,  so  the  famüy  is  the  proximate 
component  of  tbe  social  organiam.  In  either  case,  how- 
öVer,  Ulis,  though  generally  true,  is  not  entirely  true  ;  and 
the  qnalification  required  is  extremely  suggestive.  Low 
down  in  the  animal  kingdoni  exist  creatures  not  possessing 
definite  cell-structnro — small  portions  of  living  protoplasm 
without  limiting  membran*?s  and  even  without  nuclei. 
There  are  also  certain  types  produced  by  a^egation  of 
these ;  and  though  it  is  now  alleged  that  the  individual  com- 
ponents  of  one  of  the  Compound  Foramini/era  have  nuclei, 
yet  tbey  bave  none  of  the  definiteuess  of  developed  cells.  In 
types  above  these,  however,  it  is  otherwise ;  every  ccelente- 
i'ate,  mollitscous,  annulose,  or  vertebrate  animal,  begins  as  a 
Cluster  of  distinct,  nncleated  cells.  Wlience  it  would  seem 
that  the  undifFerentiated  portion  of  protoplaam  constituting 
tbe  lowest  animal,  cannot,  by  uuion  with  others  such,  furnisli 
the  biLsis  for  a  bigher  animal ;  and  that  the  simplest  aggregatea 
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have  to  becomö  clefinitely  developed  before  they  can  form  by 
combination  larger  aggregates  capable  of  much  development. 
Similarly  with  societies.  Tribes  in  which  the  family  is  vague 
and  unsettled  remain  politically  rüde.  Sundry  partiaUy- 
civilized  peoples  characterized  by  some  definiteness  and  co- 
herence  of  family  structure,  have  attained  corresponding 
heights  of  social  structure.  And  the  highest  organizations 
have  been  reached  by  nations  compounded  out  of  family 
groups  which  had  previously  become  well  organized. 

§  320.  And  now,  limiting  our  attention  to  these  highest 
societies,  we  have  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Maine  for  showing  us 
the  ways  in  which  many  of  their  ideas,  customs,  laws,  and 
arrangements,  have  been  derived  from  those  which  charac- 
terized the  patriarchal  group. 

In  all  cases  habits  of  life,  when  continued  for  many 
generations,  mould  the  nature ;  and  the  resulting  traditional 
beliefs  and  usages  with  the  accompanying  sentiments,  be- 
come difficult  to  change.  Hence,  on  passing  from  the 
Wandering  pastoral  life  to  the  settled  agricultural  life,  the 
patriarchal  type  of  family  with  its  established  traits,  per- 
sisted,  and  gave  its  stamp  to  the  social  structures  wliich 
gradually  arose.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  says — "  All  the  larger 
groups  which  make  up  the  primitive  societies  in  which  the 
patriarchal  family  occurs,  are  seen  to  be  multiplications  of 
it,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  themselves  more  or  Icss  formed  on  its 
model."  The  divisions  which  result  become  distinct  in 
various  degrees.  "  In  the  Joint  undivided  family  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  stirpes,  or  Stocks,  which  are  only  known  to 
European  law  as  branches  of  inheritors,  are  actual  divisions 
of  the  family,  and  live  together  in  distinct  parts  of  the  com- 
mon dwelling ; "  and  similarly  in  some  parts  of  £uroi)e.  In 
the  words  of  another  writer — "The  Bulgarians,  like  the 
Eussian  peasantry,  adhere  to  the  old  patriarchal  mothod,  and 
fathers  and  married  sons,  with  their  chiUlren  and  chihlren's 
ehildren,  live  under  the  same  roof  until  tlie  gmndfatlior  diu«. 
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As  each  son  in  his  tum  gets  married,  a  new  room  is  added  to 
the  old  building,  until  with  the  new  generation  there  will 
often  be  twenty  or  thirty  people  living  under  the  same  roof, 
all  paying  obedience  and  respect  to  the  head  of  the  family." 
Further  multiplication  produces  the  village  Community;  in 
which  tlie  households,  and  in  part  the  landed  properties, 
have  become  distinct.  And  then  where  larger  populations 
arise,  and  different  Stocks  are  locally  mingled,  there  are 
fonned  such  groups  within  groups  as  those  .  constituting, 
among  the  Bomans,  the  family,  the  house,  and  the  tribe: 
common  ancestry  being  in  all  cases  the  bond. 

Along  with  persistence  of  patriarchal  structures  under 
new  conditions,  goes  persistence  of  patriarchal  principles. 
There  is  supremacy  of  the  eldest  male ;  sometimes  continu- 
ing,  as  in  Roman  Law,  to  the  extent  of  life  and  death  power 
over  wife  and  children.  There  long  survives,  too,  the 
general  idca  that  the  offences  of  the  individual  are  the 
offences  of  the  group  to  which  he  belongs ;  änd,  as  a  conse- 
quence,  there  survives  the  practice  of  holding  the  group 
responsible  and  inflicting  punishment  upon  it.  There  come 
the  System  of  agnatic  kinship,  and  the  adapted  laws  of  in- 
heritance.  And  there  develops  the  ancestor-worship  in  which 
there  join  groups  of  family,  house,  tribe,  etc.,  that  are  large 
in  Proportion  as.  the  ancestor  is  remote.  These  results, 
however,  here  briefly  indicated,  do  not  now  concern  us: 
they  have  to  be  treated  of  more  as  social  phenomena  than 
as  domestic  phenomena. 

But  with  one  f urther  general  truth  which  Sir  Henry  Maine 
brings  into  view,  we  are  concerned — the  disintegratiön  of  the 
family.  **  The  unü  of  an  ancient  society  was  the  Family," 
he  says,  and  "of  a  modern  society  the  Individual."  Now 
excluding  those  archaic  types  of  society  in  which,  as  we  have 
Seen,  the  family  is  undeveloped,  this  generalization  appears 
to  be  amply  supported  by  facts ;  and  it  is  one  of  profound 
importanco.  If,  recalling  the  above  suggestions  respecting 
the  genesis  of  the  patriarchal  family,  we  ask  what  must 
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happen  when  tlio  causea  which  joined  in  forniing  it  me 
replaced  hj  causea  working  in  an  oppoaJle  way,  we  eliall 
understand  wliy  thia  cliange  haa  taken  place.  In  tlie  lowesb 
groupa,  while  there  continuea  co-operation  in  war  and  tha 
cbnsc  among  individuala  belonging  to  difTorent  atocks,  the 
fitinily  reuiaiiiB  vague  aud  incoherent,  and  the  individnol  ia 
the  Unit.  But  wlien  the  imperfectlj'-formed  families  with 
tlieir  domestic  aniniala  severally  become  dlstinct  groupa — 
wlien  the  co-operations  carried  on  are  between  individuala 
doniestically  related  ss  well  as  socially  related,  then  the 
fttmily  becotnea  defined,  compact,  organized;  and  ita  Con- 
trolling agency  gaina  strength  becauae  it  ia  at  once  parental 
atid  politir^I.  This  Organization  which  the  |iLisloraI  group 
gets  by  being  at  once  faniily  and  sociuty,  and  wliich  ia 
gradually  perfected  by  conflict  and  aurvivaJ  nf  the  fittest,  it 
carries  into  settled  life.  But  eetlled  lito  entails  multiplica- 
tion  inlo  nunieroua  such  groups  adjacent  to  oue  another;  and 
in  these  changed  circumstances,  each  of  the  groupa  is 
Elieltered  from  aome  of  the  aclions  which  originattd  its 
Organization,  and  exposed  to  other  actiona  which  tend  to 
diHorganize  it  Though  there  still  arise  qnarrcls  among  the 
ntultiplying  famüies,  yet,  as  tlieir  blood-relationship  is  now  a 
faioibar  thought,  which  persista  longer  than  it  would  have 
doiie  had  they  wandered  away  from  one  another  generation 
after  generation,  the  check  to  antagonism  is  greater. 
FurtliCT,  the  worship  of  n  common  ancestor,  in  which  they 
can  now  more  readily  join  at  aettled  intervala,  acta  as  r 
restiaint  on  their  hatreds,  and  so  bolda  them  together.  A,,;ain, 
the  family  is  no  loiiger  liable  to  be  acparattiy  attacked  by 
eneniies,  but  a  nuuiber  of  adjacent  families  are  aimultaneonsly 
invaded  and  simultaneously  resist :  co-operation  auiong  them 
is  iuduced.  Throughout  anbsequent  stoges  of  social  gruwth 
this  co-operation  inci<ea3ea ;  and  the  faniUiea  jointty  exposed 
to  like  extemal  forces  tend  to  integrale.  A]^t^ady  we  liave 
eeen  thnt  by  a  kiudred  process  sucii  communities  aa  tiibes, 
aa  feudal  lordships,  as  small  kingdoma,  become  united  into 
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loi^rer  commiinities ;  and  that  along  wUh  the  union  caused 
liy  co-operatioQ,  primarily  for  offence  aad  defence  &nd  sub- 
sequeutly  for  other  purposes,  there  goee  a  gradual  oblitorar 
tioa  of  the  divisions  between  them,  and  a  substantial  fusion. 
Here  we  recognize  the  like  process  as  taking  place  with  these 
smallest    groupa.  Quite    harmonizing    with    this 

general  interpretation  are  the  special  interpretations  whieh 
Sil  Henry  Maine  givea  of  the  decline  of  the  Patria  Potestas 
among  the  Bomans.  He  points  out  how  father  and  son  had 
to  pei'form  their  civil  and  military  fiinctiona  on  a  footing  of 
equality  wholly  nnlike  their  domestic  footing;  and  how  the 
consequent  separate  acquisition  of  authority,  power,  spoüa, 
etc.,  by  the  son,  gradually  undermined  the  patemal  despotism. 
'  Individuala  of  the  family,  no  loi^r  working  together  only  in 
their  unlike  retations  to  one  another,  and  comiag  to  work  to- 
gether under  like  relations  to  State-authority  and  to  enemies, 
the  public  co-operation  and  Subordination  ^w  at  the  expense 
«f  the  private  co-operation  and  Subordination.  And  in  the 
Lirge  a<^regateB  eventually  fonned,  industrial  activities  ae  well 
as  militant  activities  conduced  to  this  result.  In  his  work 
Througk  Bosma  and  the  Mtrzegövina,  Mr.  Evans,  describing  the 
Sclavonic  house-Gominunitiee,  which  are  dissolving  under  the 
etress  of  industrial  competition,  saya — "  The  truth  ia,  that  the 
incentives  to  labour  and  economy  are  weakeoed  by  the  seuso 
of  personal  interest  in  their  resulta  being  sub-divided." 

And  DOW  let  us  note  the  marvellous  parallel  between  this 
ehange  in  the  structnre  of  the  social  organism  and  a  change 
in  the  stmcture  of  the  individnal  oiganiauL  We  saw  that 
deönite  nucleated  cells  ar«  the  eompouents  which,  by  i^re- 
gatioD,  lay  the  foundations  of  the  higher  organisnis ;  in  the 
samo  way  that  the  well-developed  simple  patriarchal  groups 
are  tbose  out  of  which,  hy  compoeition,  tJie  higher  societiea 
are  eventually  evolved.  Hare  let  me  sdd  that  as,  in  tha 
higher  individnal  oiganüuna,  the  aggregatad  oella  which  forpL 
the  embryo,  uid  for  Bome  time  retaia  their  aepanteneae, 
gradually  give  place  to  atnicturee  in  which  the  cell-furm  19 
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masked  and  almost  lost ;  so  in  the  social  organism,  the  familj 
groups  and  Compound  family  groups  which  were  the  original 
components,  eventually  lose  their  distinguishableness,  and 
there  arise  structures  formed  of  mingled  individuals  belonging 
to  many  dififerent  Stocks, 

§  321.  A  question  of  great  interest,  whicH  has  immediate 
bearings  on  policy,  remains — Is  there  any  lirait  to  this  dis- 
integration  of  the  faD^dly  ? 

Already  in  the  mc^e  advanced  nations,  that  process  which 
dissolved  the  larger  family-aggregates,  dissipating  the  tribo 
and  the  gens  and  leaving  only  the  family  proper,  has  long 
been  completed ;  and  already  there  have  taken:  place  partial 
disintegrations  of  the  family  proper.,     Along  with  changes 
which  substituted  individual  responsibility  for  family   re- 
sponsibility  in  respect  of  ofTences,  have  gone  changes  which, 
in  some  degree,  have  absolved  the  family  from  responsibility 
for  its  members  in  other  respects.      When  by  Poor  Laws 
public  Provision  was  made  for  childrea  whom  their  parents 
did  not  or  could  not  adequately  support,  society  in  so  far 
assumed  family-functions ;  as  also  when  undertaking,  in  a 
measure,  the  Charge  of  parents  not  supported  by  their  chil- 
dren.     Legislation  has  of  late  further  relaxed  family-bonds 
by  relieving  parents  from  the  caie  of  their  children's  minds, 
and  replacing  education  under  parental  direction  by  educa- 
tion  under  governmental  direction ;  and  where  the  appointed 
authorities  have  found  it  needful  partially  to  clothe  neglectcd 
children  before  they  could  be  taught,  and  even  to  whip  chil- 
dren  by  police  agency  for  not  going  to  school,*  they  have 
still  further  substituted  national  responsibility  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parents.      This  recognition  of  the  individual, 
rather  than  the  family,  as  the  social  unit,  has  indeed  now 
gone  so  far  that  by  many  the  paternal  duty  of  the  State 
is  assumed  as  self-evident ;   and  ciiminals  are  called  "  our 
failures.'' 

•See  Times,  28tb  Feb.,  1877. 
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Are  these  disintegrations  of  the  family  parte  of  a  normal 
progreas?  Are  we  on  our  way  to  a  condition  like  that 
i'eacbed  by  eundiy  Socialist  bodies  in  America  and  elsewherel 
In  theae,  oloog  mth  Community  df  property,  and  along  with 
aomething  approachmg  to  comniumty  of  wives,  there  goes 
Community  in  the  care  of  oEFspring :  tbe  family  is  «ntirely 
disintegrated.  We  liave  made  suadry  ateps  towaids  auch  an 
oi^anization.  la  the  takiug  of  those  wliicb  remaiu  only  a 
matter  of  time  ? 

To  thia  queation  a  distinct  auawer  is  fumislied  by  thoae 
biologicol  generalizations  with  wbich  we  set  ouL  In  Chap.  II 
were  indicated  the  facta  that,  with  advance  towards  the 
higbest  animal  typea,  there  goea  increaae  of  the  period  duriog 
which  ofTapring  are  cared  for  by  parenta ;  that  in  the  human 
race  parental  care,  extending  throughout  cbildhood,  becomes 
elaborate  aa  well  aa  prolonged  ;  and  that  among  the  highest 
members  of  the  highest  races,  it  continues  iuto  early  man- 
hood:  providing  numerous  aids  to  material  weif  are,  taking 
precautions  for  moral  discipline,  and  employing  complex 
agencies  for  intellectual  culture.  Moreover,  we  eaw  that 
along  with  thia  lengthening  and  atrengthening  of  the  8olici> 
tude  of  pareut  for  child,  there  grows  up  a  reciprocal  eolicitude 
of  child  for  parent.  Among  evea  the  highest  animals  of 
8ub-human  types,  thia  aid  and  protection  of  parenta  by  off- 
spring  is  abaolutely  wanting.  In  the  lower  human  races  It 
is  but  feebly  marked — aged  fnthere  and  mothers  belüg  here 
killcd  and  there  lefb  to  die  of  starration ;  and  it  becomes 
gradually  more  matked  as  we  adv&nce  to  the  highest  civilizud 
racea.  Are  we  in  the  courae  of  further  evolution  to  reveisa 
all  this  ?  Have  those  parental  and  filiol  bonds  which  have 
been  growing  closei  and  Btronger  duiit^  the  latter  stagea  of 
organic  development,  become  tintniatworthy  T  imd  is  tbe 
social  bond  to  be  tnisted  in  place  of  them  1  Are  the  intense 
feeliogs  which  have  made  tb»  üüfllment  of  puental  daties  « 
source  of  high  pleasure,  to  be  uow  rcgordod  qs  valiiulesa ;  and 
is  tbe  Sense  of  public  duty  to  cbildrau  at  lar^e,  to  be  colli-  i 
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vated  by  each  man  and  woman  as  a  sentiment  better  and 
more  eflicient  than  the  parental  instincts  and  sympathies  ? 
Possibly  Father  "Noyes  and  bis  disciples  at  Oneida  Creek, 
will  say  Yes,  to  each  of  theso  questions ;  but  probably  few 
others  will  join  in  the  Yes — even  of  the  many  who  are  in 
consistency  bound  to  join. 

So  far  from  expecting  disintegration  of  the  family  to  go 
further,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  already  gone 
too  far,  Probably  the  rhythm  of  change,  conforming  to  its 
usual  law,  has  carried  mb  from  the  one  extreme  a  long  way 
towards  the  other  extreme ;  and  a  retum  movement  is  to  be 
looked  for.  A  suggestive  parallel  may  be  named.  In  early 
stages  the  only  parental  and  filial  kinship  formally  recog- 
nized  was  that  of  mother  and  child ;  af ter  which,  in  the  slow 
course  of  progress  was  reached  the  doctnne  of  exelusive  male 
kinship — the  kinship  of  child  to  mother  being  ignored ;  af  ter 
which  there  came,  in  another  long  period,  the  establishment 
of  kinship  to  both.  Similarly,  from  a  State  in  which  family- 
groups  were  alone  recognized  and  individuals  ignored,  we  are 
moving  towards  an  opposite  State  in  which  ignoring  of  the 
family  and  recognition  of  the  individual  goes  to  the  extreme 
of  making,  not  the  mature  individual  only,  the  social  unit, 
but  also  the  immature  individual ;  from  which  extreme  we 
may  expect  a  recoil  towards  that  medium  State  in  which  there 
has  been  finally  lost  the  Compound  family-group,  while  there 
is  a  renovation  of  the  family-group  proper,  composed  of 
parents  and  offspring. 

§  322.  And  here  we  come  in  sight  of  a  truth  on  which 
politicians  and  philanthropists  would  do  well  to  ponder.  The 
salvation  of  every  society,  as  of  every  species,  depends  on  the 
maintenance  of  an  absolute  Opposition  between  the  regime  of 
the  family  and  the  regime  of  the  State. 

To  survive,  every  species  of  creature  must  fulfil  two  con- 
flicting  requirements.  During  a  certain  period  each  member 
must  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its  incapadty.     After 
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that  period,  it  muet  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity.  Observe  the  bird  foatering  its  young  or  the 
mammal  rearing  ita  litter,  and  you  aee  that  imperfection 
and  inability  are  rewarded ;  aod  that  as  ability  increases,  the 
aid  given  in  food  and  warmth  becomes  lese.  Obviously  thia 
law  that  the  least  worthy  ahall  receive  most  aid,  ia  esaential 
as  a  law  for  the  immature :  the  apecies  would  disappear  in  a 
generation  did  not  parenta  conform  to  it.  Now  mark  what 
is,  contrariwise,  the  law  for  the  mature.  Here  individuals 
gain  benefita  proportionate  to  their  merita.  The  streng,  the 
swift,  the  keen-sighted,  the  sagacioua,  profit  by  their  respec- 
tive  auperiorities — catch  prey  or  escape  enemies  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  less  capable  thrive  less,  and  on  the  average  of 
casea  rear  fewer  oflapring.  Tbe  least  capable  disappear  by 
failure  to  get  food  or  from  inability  to  eacape.  Änd  by  thia 
process  ia  maintained  that  quality  of  the  species  wliich 
enables  it  to  survive  in  the  stniggle  for  existence  witli  other 
species.  There  is  thus,  during  mature  life,  a  revcrsal  of  the 
principle  that  ruled  during  immature  life. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  a  society  Stands  to  ita  Citizens 
in  the  same  relation  aa  n  apecies  to  its  membera  (§  277) ;  and 
the  truth  wbich  we  have  just  seen  holds  of  the  one  holds  of 
the  other.  The  law  for  the  undeveloped  is  that  there  ahall 
be  most  aid  where  there  ia  least  merit.  The  helpless,  useless 
Infant,  extremely  exigeant,  must  from  hour  to  honr  be  fed, 
kept  warm,  amused,  exercised.  As  fast  aa,  during  childhood 
«ud  boyhood,  the  powers  of  self-preservation  increasa,  the 
attention»  requircd  and  given  hecome  less  perpetual,  hut  still 
have  to  be  great  Only  with  approach  to  matnrity,  whea 
some  value  and  efßciency  have  been  acquired,  is  this  policy 
coDsiderably  qualÜied.  But  whett  the  young  man  antera 
into  the  battle  of  life,  he  i»  deolt  with  after  a  (»ntrary 
System.  The  genenl  principle  now  ü  that  bis  reward  ahall 
be  pmportioned  to  his  tbIiu.  Thoiif^  patental  aid,  not 
abiuptly  ending,  may  soften  the  effects  of  this  social  law,  yet  ; 
the  niitigation  of  them  is  but  slight ;  aud,  apait  from  pareutal  i 
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aid,  this  social  law  is  but  in  a  small  degree  traversed  by 
private  generosity.  Then  in  subsequent  years  when  parental 
aid  has  ceased,  the  stress  of  the  struggle  becomes  greater, 
and  the  adjustment  of  prosperity  to  eflBciency  morc 
rigorous.  Clearly  with  a  society,  as  with  a  species,  survival 
depends  on  eonformity  to  both  of  these  antagonist  principles. 
Tmport  into  the  family  the  law  of  the  society,  and  let  chil- 
dren  from  infancy  upwards  have  life-sustaiuing  supplies  pro- 
portioned  to  their  life-sustaining  labours,  and  the  society 
disappears  forthwith  by  death  of  all  its  young.  Import  into 
the  society  the  law  of  the  family,  and  let  the  life-sustaining 
supplies  be  great  in  propoition  as  the  life-sustaining  labours 
are  small,  and  the  society  decays  from  increase  of  its  least 
worthy  members  and  decrease  of  its  most  worthy  members. 
It  falls  to  hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  with  other  societies, 
which  allow  play  to  the  natuial  law  that  prosperity  shall  vary 
as  efficiency. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  tliis  cardinal  distinc- 
tion  between  the  ethics  of  the  Family  and  the  ethics  of  tiie 
State.  Hence  the  fatal  result  if  family  disiutegration  goes  so 
far  that  family-policy  and  state-policy  become  confused. 
Unqualified  generosity  must  remain  the  principle  of  the 
family  while  offspring  are  passing  through  their  early  stages ; 
and  generosity  increaslngly  qualified  by  justice,  must  remain 
its  principle  as  offspring  are  approaching  maturity.  Con- 
versely,  the  principle  of  the  society,  guiding  the  acts  of 
Citizens  to  ono  another,  must  ever  be,  justice,  qualified  by  such 
generosity  as  their  several  natures  prompt ;  joined  with  un- 
qualified justice  in  the  corporate  acts  of  the  society  to  its 
members.  However  fitly  in  the  battle  of  life  among  adults, 
the  proportioning  of  rewards  to  merits  may  be  tempered  by 
private  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  inferior;  nothing  but  evil 
can  result  if  this  proportioning  is  so  interfered  with  by  public 
arrangements,  that  demerit  protits  at  the  expense  of  merit 

§  323.  And  now  to  sum  up  tlie  several  conclusions,  related 
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though  hetei'Ogeneous,  to  which  our  survey  of  the  family  has 
brought  HS. 

That  there  are  connexions  between  polygyny  and  the  mili- 
tant type  and  between  monogamy  and  the  industrial  type, 
we  found  good  evidenee.  Partly  the  relation  between  mili- 
tancy  and  polygyny  is  entailed  by  the  stealing  of  women  iii 
war ;  and  partly  it  is  entailed  by  the  mortality  of  males  and 
resulting  surplus  of  females  where  war  is  constant  In  socie- 
ties  advanced  enongh  to  have  some  industrial  Organization, 
the  militant  classes  remain  polygynous,  while  the  industiial 
classcs  become  gencrally  monogamous ;  and  an  ordinary  trait 
of  the  despotic  ruler,  evolved  by  habitual  militancy,  is  the 
possession  of  many  wives.  Further,  we  found  that  even  in 
European  history  this  relation,  at  first  not  manifest,  is  to  be 
traced.  Conversely,  it  was  shown  that  with  development  of 
industrialism  and  consequeut  approach  to  equality  of  the 
sexes  in  numbers,  monogamy  becomes  more  general,  because 
extensive  polygyny  is  rendered  impracticable.  We  saw,  too, 
that  there  is  a  eongruity  between  that  compulsory  co-operation 
which  is  the  organizing  principle  of  the  militant  type  of 
Society,  and  that  compulsory  co-operation  characterizing  the 
polygynous  household  ;  while  with  the  industrial  type  of 
Society,  organized  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation, 
there  harmonizes  that  monogamic  union  which  voluntary 
domestic  co-opei*ation  prcsupposes.  Lastly,  these  relation* 
ships  were  clearly  shdwn  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  in 
diiferent  parts  of  the  world,  among  diflerent  races,  there  are 
simple  societies  in  other  respects  unadvanced,.  which,  quito 
exceptional  in  being  peaceful,  are  also  ezceptional  in  being 
monogamic. 

Passing  to  the  social  aspects  of  the  family,  we  examined 
certain  current  thcories.  These  imply  that  in  the  beginning 
there  were  settled  marital  i'elations,  which  we  have  seen  ia 
not  the  fact ;  that  there  was  at  first  descent  in  the  male  line, 
wliich  the  evidenee  disproves ;  that  in  the  earliest  groups 
there  was  definite  suboixlination  to  a  head,  which  is  not  a 


iQStainable  proposition.  Fiirther,  the  contalned  nssiimptions 
that  originally  there  was  an  iiinate  senliment  of  filial  obedi- 
ence,  giving  a  root  for  patriurchal  aiitbority,  iind  that  origi- 
nally family  connexion  afforded  the  only  reason  for  political 
combination,  are  at  variance  with  accounts  given  us  of  the 
uncivilizGd.  Recognizing  the  foct  that  to  understand  the 
higher  forms  of  the  family  we  must  trace  them  up  from  those 
lowest  forma  accompanying  the  lowest  social  State,  we  saw 
hnw,  in  a  small  separated  group  of  peraons  old  and  young, 
held  together  by  some  kinahip,  there  was,  uiider  the  eircum- 
stances  of  paatoral  life,  an  cstahlishing  of  male  descent,  an 
increasing  of  cohesion,  of  subordiaation,  of  co-operatioii, 
induatrial  and  defensive ;  and  that  acquirement  of  stnicture 
became  relatively  easy,  because  dome.'ftio  govemment  and 
social  govemment  became  identical.  Hence  the  genesis  of  a 
simple  eociety  more  developed  than  all  preceding  eimplt! 
Gocieties,  and  better  fitted  for  the  coraposition  of  higher 
societies. 

ThiisoriginateJ  under  special  conditiona,  the  patriarchal 
gronp  with  ita  adapted  ideas,  aeutimetits,  cuatoms,  arrange- 
menls,  dividing  in  sucoessive  generations  into  8ub-groiip3 
whioh,  held  together  in  larger  orsmaller  Clusters  according  as 
tUe  environment  favoiired,  carried  its  Organization  with  it 
into  the  aettled  atate  ;  and  the  efficient  co-ordination  evolved 
witliin  it,  favoured  efficient  co-ordination  of  the  larger  socie- 
ties fornied  by  aggrcgatioa.  Thoiigh,  aa  we.are  ehown  by 
rtially-civilized  kingdoras  exiating  in  Africa  and  by  extinct 
iricaa  kingdoms,  primitive  groups  of  les3  evolved  stmc- 
B  utd  diamcterizini  by  another  type  of  family,  may  form 
mnd  societies  of  conaiderable  aize  and  complexity ;  yet 
Ipatriarclial  gronp  with  ita  higher  family-type  is  indiic- 
|ily  (»TDVi'd  to  be  lliat  out  of  wliich  the  lurgest  and  inost 
'S  arise. 
'8  prnduced  by  multiplication  of  it,  the 
Tying  its  suprcmacy  of  the  eldest  male, 
ance,  ita   laws   of   praperty,  its  Joint 
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worsbip  of  tlie  common  anceator,  it9  blood-feud,  its  complete 
BubjectioD  of  women  and  cbildren,  long  retaina  its  individu- 
ality.  Eut  witli  tliese  communitiea  aa  with  communities 
otlierwise  constituted,  combined  action  slowly  leads  to  fusion ; 
the  lines  of  division  become  gradually  less  marked ;  and  at 
length,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  sliows,  societies  which  have  the 
family  for  tlieir  unit  of  composition  pass  into  societies  whicli 
liave  the  individual  for  their  uoit  of  composition. 

This  diBintegration,  first  separating  compoimd  family 
groups  into  simpler  ones,  eventually  afTects  tlie  simplest : 
the  memhers  of  the  family  proper,  more  and  more  acquire 
individual  Claims  and  individual  lesponsibilitiea.  And  thia 
wave  of  change,  conforming  to  the  general  law  of  rhythm, 
has  in  modern  nations  partially  dissolved  the  relations  of 
domestic  life  and  aubatituted  for  them  Uie  relations  of  social 
life.  Kot  simply  have  tlie  individual  claims  and  rc3ponsi- 
bilities  of  young  adults  in  each  family,  come  to  be  roTOgnized 
by  the  State ;  but  the  State  has,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
usurped  tho  parental  functions  in  respect  of  children,  and, 
nssuming  their  claims  upon  it,  exercises  coercion  over  them. 

On  looking  back  to  the  general  laws  of  life,  bowever,  and 
observing  the  essential  contrast  between  the  prinoiple  of 
family  life  and  the  prineiple  of  social  life,  we  conclude  that 
this  degree  of  family  disintegration  is  in  excess,  and  will 
hereajfter  be  foUowed  by  partial  re<integration. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THB  STATUS  OF  WOMEN. 


§  324.  Perhaps  in  no  way  is  the  moral  progress  of  man- 
kind  more  clearly  sbown,  than  by  contrasting  the  position  of 
women  among  savages  with  their  position  among  the  most 
advanced  of  the  civilized.  At  the  one  extreme  a  treatment 
of  them  cruel  to  the  utmost  degree  bearable ;  and  at  the  other 
extreme  a  treatment  which,  in  some  directions,  gives  them 
precedence  over  men. 

The  only  limit  to  the  brutality  women  are  subjected  to  by 
men  of  the  lowest  races,  is  their  inability  to  live  and  propa- 
gate  linder  greater.  Clearly,  ill-usage,  imder-feeding,  and 
over-working,  may  be  pushed  to  an  extent  wbich,  if  not 
immediately  fatal  to  the  women,  incapacitates  them  for 
rearing  children  enough  to  maintain  the  population;  and 
disappearance  of  the  society  foUows.  Both  directly  and 
indirectly  such  excess  of  harshness  disables  a  tribe  from 
holding  its  own  against  other  tribes ;  since,  besides  greatly 
augmenting  the  mortality  of  children,  it  causes  inadequate 
nutrition,  and  therefore  imperfect  development,  of  those 
which  survive.  But  short  of  this,  there  is  at  first  no  check 
to  the  tyranny  which  the  stronger  sex  exercises  over  the 
weaker.  Stolen  from  another  tribe,  and  perhaps  stunned  by 
a  blow  that  she  may  not  resist;  not  simply  beaten,  but 
speared  about  the  limbs,  when  she  displeases  her  savage 
owner ;  forced  to  do  all  the  drudgery  and  bear  all  the  burdens, 
wliile  she  has  to  care  for  and  carry  about  her  children ;  and 
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feeding  on  wliat  is  left  after  the  man  has  done ;  the  woman's 
sufferings  are  camed  as  far  as  consists  with  survival  of  her- 
seif and  her  oflfspring. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  by  its  actions  and  reactions, 
this  treatment  makes  these  relations  of  the  sexes  difi&cult  to 
change ;  since  chronic  ill-usage  produces  physical  inferiority, 
and  physical  inferiority  tends  to  exclude  those  feelings  which 
might  check  ill-usage.  Very  generally  among  the  lower 
races,  the  females  are  even  more  unattractive  in  aspect  than 
the  males.  It  is  remarked  of  the  Puttooahs,  whose  men  are 
diminutive  and  whose  women  are  still  more  so,  that "  the  men 
are  far  from  being  handsome,  but  the  palm  of  ugliness  must 
be  awarded  to  the  women.  The  latter  are  hard-worked  and 
apparently  ill-fed."  Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Corea,  Gützlaff 
says — "  the  females  are  very  ugly,  whilst  the  male  sex  is  one 
of  the  best  formed  of  Asia  .  .  .  women  are  treated  like 
bsasts  of  bürden."  And  for  the  kindred  contrast  habitual^y 
found,  a  kindred  cause  may  habitually  be  assigned :  the 
antithetical  cases  fumished  by  such  uncivilized  peoples  as 
the  Kalmucks  and  Khirghiz,  whose  women,  less  hardly  used 
are  better  looking,  yielding  additional  evidence. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  this  low  status  of 
women  among  the  rudest  peoples,  is  caused  by  a  callous  selfish- 
ness  existing  in  the  males  and  not  equally  existing  in  the 
females.  When  we  leam  that  where  torture  of  enemies  is  the 
custom,  the  women  put-do  the  men — when  we  read  of  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  two  female  Dyak  Chiefs  described 
by  Brooke,  or  of  the  horrible  deeds  which  Winwood  Reade 
narrates  of  a  blood-thirsty  African  queen ;  we  are  shown 
that  it  is  not  lack  of  will  but  lack  of  power  which  prevents 
primitive  women  from  displaying  natures  equally  brutal 
with  those  of  primitive  men.  A  savageness  common  to  the 
two,  necessarily  works  out  the  results  we  see  under  the  con« 
ditions.    Let  us  look  at  these  results  more  closely. 

§  325.  Certain   anomalies   may  first   be   noticed.    Even 
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among  the  rudest  men,  whose  ordinary  beliaviour  to  tlie?r 
women  is  of  the  worst,  predominance  of  women  is  not  iin- 
knowiL  Snow  says  of  the  Fuegians  that  he  has  "  seen  one 
of  the  oldest  women  exercising  authority  over  the  rest  of  hor 
people ;"  and  of  the  Australians  Mitchell  says  that  old  men 
and  even  old  women  exercise  great  authority.  Then  we 
have  the  fact  that  among  various  peoples  who  hold  their 
women  in  degraded  positions,  there  nevertheless  occur  femalo 
rulers ;  as  among  the  Battas  in  Sumatra,  as  in  Madagascar, 
and  as  in  the  above-named  African  kingdom.  Possibly  this 
anomaly  results  from  the  System  of  deseent  in  the  female 
line.  For  though  under  that  System,  property  and  power 
usually  devolve  on  a  sister's  male  children;  yet  as,  occa- 
sionally,  there  is  only  one  sister  and  she  has  no  male  children, 
the  elevation  of  a  daughter  may  sometimes  result.  Even  as 
I  write,  I  find,  on  looking  into  the  evidence,  a  significant 
example.  Describing  the  Haidahs,  Bancroft  says : — "  Among 
nearly  all  of  them  raiik  is  nominally  hereditary,  for  the  most 
part  by  the  female  line.  .  .  .  Females  often  possess  the  right 
of  chieftainship." 

But  leaving  exceptional  facts,  and  looking  at  the  average 
facts,  we  find  these  to  be  just  such  as  the  greater  strength  of 
men  must  produce,  during  stages  in  which  the  race  has  not 
yet  acquired  the  higher  sentiments.  Numerous  examples 
already  cited,  show  that  at  first  women  are  regarded  by  men 
simply  as  property,  and  continue  to  be  so  regai-ded  through 
several  later  stages :  they  are  valued  as  domestic  cattle.  A 
Chippewayan  chief  said  to  Hearne  :— 

'*  Women  were  made  for  labour  ;  one  of  them  can  carry,  er  haul,  as 
mach  afl  two  men  can  da  They  also  pitch  oor  tents,  make  and  mend 
ourclothing,  keep  us  warm  at  night;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  travelling  any  considerable  distance^  in  this  country,  without 
their  assistance." 

And  this  is  the  conception  nsual  not  only  among  peoples  so 
low  as  these,  but  among  peoples  considerably  advanoed.  To 
repeat  an  illustration  quoted  from  Barrow,  the  woman  "  is 
her  husband's  ox,  as  a  Kaffir  ouce  said  to  me — ^she  has  been 
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boiiglit,  he  argued,  and  must  therefore  labour  ;**  and  to  the 
like  effect  is  Shooter's  Statement  that  a  Kaffir  who  kiUs  his 
wife  "can  defend  himself  by  saying — 'I  have  bought  her 
once  f  or  all* " 

As  implied  in  such  a  defence,  the  getting  of  wives  by 
abduction  or  by  purchase,  maintains  this  relation  of  the 
sexes.  A  woman  of  a  conquered  tribe,  not  killed  but 
brought  back  alive,  is  naturally  regarded  as  an  absolute 
possession ;  as  is  also  one  for  whom  a  price  has  been  paid. 
Gommenting  on  the  position  of  women  among  the  Chibchas, 
Simon  writ6S — **  I  think  the  fact  that  the  Indians  treat  their 
wives  so  badly  and  like  slaves,  is  to  be  explained  by  their 
having  bought  them."  Fully  to  express  the  truth,  however, 
we  must  rather  say  that  the  State  of  things,  moral  and  social, 
implied  by  the  traffic  in  women,  is  the  original  cause ;  since 
the  will  and  welfare  of  a  daughter  are  as  much  disregarded 
by  the  father  who  selb  her  as  by  the  husband  who  buys  her. 
The  accounts  of  these  transactions,  in  whatever  society 
occurring,  show  this.  Säle  of  his  daughter  by  a  Mandan,  is 
"conducted  on  his  part  as  a  mercenary  contract  entirely, 
where  he  Stands  out  for  the  highest  price  he  can  possibly 
command  for  her."  Among  the  ancient  Yucatanese,  "if  a 
wife  had  no  children,  the  husband  might  seil  her,  unless  her 
father  agreed  to  retum  the  price  he  had  paid."  In  East 
Africa,  a  girl's  "  father  demands  for  her  as  many  cows,  cloths, 
and  biuss-wire  bracelets  as  the  suitor  can  aflford.  .  .  .  The 
husband  may  seil  his  wife,  or,  if  she  be  taken  from  him  by 
another  man,  he  Claims  her  value,  which  is  ruled  by  what 
she  would  fetch  in  the  slave-market"  Of  course  where 
women  are  exchangeable  for  oxen  or  other  beasts,  they  are 
regarded  as  equally  without  personal  rights. 

The  degradation  they  are  subject  to  during  phases  of 
human  evolution  in  which  egoism  is  unchecked  by  altruism, 
is,  however,  most  vividly  shown  by  the  transfer  of  a  deceased 
jnan's  wives  to  his  relatives  along  with  other  propeiliy, 
Alie-ady,  in  §  302,  sundry  examples  of  this  have  been  giveui 
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aud  many  others  miglit  be  added.  Among  the  Mapuch^s 
"  a  widow,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  becomes  her  own 
mistress,  unless  he  may  have  left  grown-up  sons  by  another 
wife,  in  which  case  she  becomes  their  common  concubine, 
being  regarded  as  a  chattel  naturally  belonging  to  the  heirs 
of  the  estate." 

Thus  recognizing  the  truth  that  as  long  as  women  con- 
tiuue  to  be  stolen  or  bought,  their  human  individualilios 
are  ignored,  let  us  observe  the  division  of  labour  that  results 
between  the  sexes;  determined  partly  by  this  unqualified 
despotism  of  men  and  partly  by  the  limitations  which  certain 
incapacitics  of  women  entaiL 

§  326.  The  slave-class  in  a  primitive  society  consists  of 
the  women ;  and  the  earliest  division  of  labour  is  that  which 
arises  between  them  nnd  their  masters.  Of  course  nothing 
more  is  to  be  expccted  among  such  low  peoples  as  Tas- 
manians,  Australians,  Fuegians,  Andamanese,  Bushmcn. 
Nor  do  we  find  any  advance  in  this  respect  made  by  the 
higher  hunting  races,  such  as  the  Comanches,  Chippewas, 
Dacotahs. 

Of  the  occupations  thus  divided,  the  males  put  upon  the 
females  whatever  these  are  not  disabled  from  doing  by  in- 
adequate  strength,  or  agility,  or  skilL  While  th^  mcn 
amoDg  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians  added  to  the  food  only 
that  furnished  by  the  kangaroos  they  chased,  the  women 
climbed  trees  for  opossums,  dug  up  roots  with  sticks,  groped 
for  shell-fish,  dived  for  oysters,  and  fished,  in  addition  to 
looking  after  their  children  ;  and  there  now  exists  a  kindred 
apportionment  among  the  Fuegians,  Andamanese,  Austra- 
lians.  Where  the  food  consists  mainly  of  the  greater 
mammals,  the  men  catch  and  the  women  carry.  We  read 
of  the  Chippewayans  that  "when  the  men  kill  any  large 
beast,  the  women  are  always  sent  to  bring  it  to  the  tent;" 
of  the  Comanches,  that  the  women  "  often  accompany  their 
husbands  in  hunting.    He  kills  the  game,  they  butcher  and 
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transport  tlie  meat,  dress  the  Bkins,  etc. ;"  of  the  Esquimaux, 
that  when  the  man  has  "brought  bis  booty  to  land,  he 
troubles  himself  no  further  about  it;  for  it  would  be  a 
Stigma  on  bis  character,  if  he  so  much  as  drew  a  seal  out  of 
the  water/'    Though,  in  tbese  cases,  an  excuse  made  is  that 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  chase  is  great ;  yet,  when  we 
read  that  the  Esquimaux  women,  excepting  the  wood-work, 
"  build  the  houses  and  tents,  and  though  they  have  to  cany 
stones  almost  heavy  enough  to  break  their  backs,  the  men 
look  on  with  the  greatest  insensibility,  not  stirring  a  finger 
to  assist  them/'  we  cannot  accept  the  excuse  as  adequate. 
Further,  it  is  the  custom  with  these  low  races,  nomadic  or 
semi-nomadic  in  their  habits,  to  give  the  females  the  task  of 
transpoiting  the  baggage.    A  Tasmanian  woman  often  had 
piled  on  the   other  burdens  she  carried  when  tramping, 
"sundry  spears    and    waddies    not    required   for    present 
Service;"    and  the  like  happens  with  races   considerably 
higher,  both  semi-agricultural  and  pastoral.    A  Damara's 
wife  **  carries  bis  things  when  he  moves  from  place  to  place." 
When  the  Tupis  migrate,  all  the  household  stock  is  taken  to 
the  new  abode  by  the  females :  "  the  husband  only  took  bis 
weapons,  and  the  wife  •  •  .  is  loaded  like  a  mule."    Enu- 
inerating  their  labours  among  the  aborigines  of  South  Brazil, 
Spix  and  Martins  say  the  wives  "  load  themselves  .  •  .  like 
beasts  of  bürden  ;"  and  Dobrizhoflfer  writes — "  the  luggage 
being  all  committed  to  the  women,  the  Abipones  travel 
armed  with  a  spcar  alone,  that  they  may  be  disengaged  to 
fight  or  bunt,  if  occasion  require."    Doubtless  the  reason 
indicated  in  the  last  extract,  is  a  partial  defence  for  this 
practice,  so  general  with  savages  when  travelling;  since,  if 
surprised  by  ambushed  enemies,  fatal  results  would  happen 
were  the  men  not  ready  to  fight  on  the  instant.  And  possibly 
knowledge  of  this  may  join  with  the   force  of  custom  in 
making  the  women  themselves  uphold  the  practice,  as  they 
do. 

On  ascending  to  societies  partially  or  whoUy  settled,  and 
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a  little  more  complex,  we  begin  to  find  considerable  diver- 
sities  in  the  divisions  of  labour  between  the  sexes.  Usually 
the  men  are  the  builders,  but  not  always :  the  women  erect 
the  huts  among  the  Bechuanas,  Kaffirs,  Damaras,  as  also  do 
the  women  of  the  Outanatas,  New  Guinea ;  and  sometimes  it 
13  the  task  of  women  to  cut  down  trees,  though  nearly 
always  this  business  falls  to  the  men.  Anomalous  as  it 
seems,  we  are  told  of  the  Coroados,  that  ''the  cooking  of  the 
dinner,  as  well  as  keeping  in  the  fire,  is  the  business  of  the 
men ;"  and  the  like  happens  in  Samoa :  "  the  duties  of  cook- 
ing devolve  on  the  men  " — not  excepting  the  chiefs.  Mostly 
among  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized,  trading  is  done  by 
the  men,  but  not  always.  In  Java,  "  the  women  alone  attend 
the  markets  and  conduct  all  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling."  So,  too,  in  Angola  the  women  "  buy,  seil,  and  do  all 
other  things  which  the  men  do  in  other  countries,  whilst 
their  husbands  stay  at  home,  and  employ  themselves  in 
spinning,  weaving  cotton,  and  such  like  effeminate  business." 
In  ancient  Peru  there  was  a  like  division:  men  did  the 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  women  the  field-work.  Again,  in 
Abyssinia  "  it  is  infamy  for  a  man  to  go  to  market  to  buy 
anything.  He  cannot  carry  water  or  bake  bread;  but  he 
must  wash  the  clothes  belonging  to  both  sexes,  and,  in  this 
f  unction,  the  women  cannot  help  him.''  Once  more,  among 
certain  Arabs  ''the  females  repudiate  needlework  entirely, 
the  little  they  require  being  peribrmed  by  their  husbands  and 
brothers." 

Fix)m  a  general  survey  of  the  facts,  multitudinous  and 
heterogeneous,  thus  briefly  indicated,  the  only  defiiüte  con- 
clusion  appears  to  be  that  men  monopolize  the  occupations 
requiring  both  strength  and  agility  always  available — war 
and  the  chase.  Leaving  undiscussed  the  relative  fitness  of 
women  at  other  times  for  fighting  enemies  and  pursuing 
wild  animals,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  child-bearing  period, 
their  ability  to  do  either  of  these  things  is  so  far  iuterforod 
with,  both  by  pregnancy  and  by  the  suckliug  of  inluutSi 
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that  they  are  practically  excluded  from  them.  Though  the 
Dahomans  with  their  army  of  amazons,  show  us  that  women 
may  be  warriors ;  yet  the  instance  proves  that  women  can  be 
warriors  only  by  being  practically  unsexed;  for,  nominally 
wives  of  the  king,  they  are  celibate,  and  any  unchastity  is 
fataL  But  omitting  those  activities  for  which  women  are^ 
during  large  parts  of  their  lives,  physically  incapacitated,  or 
into  which  they  cannot  enter  in  considerable  numbers  with- 
out  fatally  diminishing  population,  we  cannot  define  the 
division  of  labour  between  the  sexes,  f ürther  than  by  saying 
that,  before  civilization  begins,  the  strenger  sex  forces  the 
wcaker  to  do  all  the  drudgeiy ;  and  that  along  with  social 
advance  the  apportionment,  somewhat  mitigated  in  character, 
becomes  variously  specialized  under  vavying  conditions. 

As  bearing  on  the  causes  of  the  mitigation,  presently  to 
be  dealt  with,  we  may  here  note  that  women  are  better 
treated  where  circumstances  lead  to  likeness  of  occupations 
between  the  sexes.  Schoolcraft  says  of  the  Chippewayans 
that  "  they  are  not  remarkable  for  their  activity  as  hunters ; 
which  is  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  snare  deer  and 
spear  fish ;  and  these  occupations  are  not  beyond  the  strength 
of  their  old  men,  women,  and  boys ; "  and  then  he  also  says 
that  "  though  the  women  are  as  much  in  the  power  of  the 
men  as  other  articles  of  their  property,  they  are  always 
consulted,  and  possess  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the 
traffic  with  Europeans,  and  other  important  concems."  We 
read,  too,  that  "  among  the  Clatsops  and  Chinooks,  who  live 
upon  fish  and  roots,  which  the  women  are  equally  expert 
with  the  men  in  procuring,  the  former  have  a  rank  and 
influence  very  rarely  found  among  Indians.  The  females  are 
permitted  to  speak  freely  before  the  men,  to  whom,  indeed, 
they  sometimes  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  authority." 
Then,  again,  "  in  the  province  of  Cueba,  women  accompany 
the  men,  fighting  by  their  side  and  sometimes  even  leading 
the  van ; "  and  of  this  same  people  Wafer  says  "  their  hus- 
bands  are  very  kind  and  loviug  to  them.     I  never  knew  an 
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Inflian  beat  his  wife,  or  give  her  any  hard  words."  A 
Iviudred  meaning  is  traceable  in  a  fact  supplied  by  the 
Dahomans,  among  whom,  sanguinary  and  utterly  unfeeling  as 
they  are,  the  participation  of  women  with  men  in  war  goes 
aloug  with  a  social  status  much  higher  than  usual;  for 
Burton  remarks  that  in  Dahomey  "the  woman  is  ofl&cially 
superior,  bat  under  other  conditions  she  still  suffers  from 
male  arrogance.** 

A  probable  further  cause  of  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  women  may  here  be  noted.  I  refer  to  the  obtaining 
of  wives  by  Services  rendered,  instead  of  by  property  paid. 
The  practice  which  Hebrew  traditibn  acquaiht»  us  with  in 
the  case  of  Jacob,  proves  ta  be  a  widely  diffused  practice. 
It  is  general  with  the  Bhils,  Gonds,  and  Hill-tribes  of 
Nepaul ;  it  obtained  in  Java  before  Mahometanism  was 
introduced;  it  was  common  in  ancient  Peru  and  Central 
America ;  and  among  sundry  existing  American  races  it  still 
occurs.  Obviously,  a  wife  long  laboured  for  is  likely  to  be 
more  valued  than  one  stolen  or  bought»  Obviously,  too,  the 
period  of  Service,  during  which  the  betrothed  girl  is  looked 
upon  as  a  f  uture  spouse,  affcmls  room  for  the  gi*owth  of  some 
feeling  higher  than  the  merely  instinctive — initiates  some- 
thing  approaching  to  the  courtship>  and  engagement  of 
civilized  peoples.  But  the  facts  chiefly  to  be  noted  are — 
first,  that  this  modifieation^  praeticable  with  di£Bculty  among 
rüde  predatory  tribes,  becomes  n^ore  practicable  as  there  arise 
established  industries  affording  spheres  in  which  Services 
may  be  rendered ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  the  poorer  members 
of  the  Community^  occupied  in  labour  and  unable  to  buy  their 
wives,  among  whom  the  Substitution  of  Service  for  purchase 
will  most  prevail:  the  implicatioa  being  that  this  higher 
form  of  marriage  into  which  the  industrial  class  is  led, 
develops  along  with  the  industrial  typa 

And  now  we  are  introduced  to  the  general  question — 
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What  conuexiou  is  there  between  the  slatus  of  womeo  aud 
the  type  of  social  Organization  t 

§  327.  A  partial  answer  was  reacbed  when  wo  conclnrled 
that  there  are  natural  associations  bcjtween  militaiicy  and 
polygyny  and  between  industidaliam  and  monogamy.  For 
as  polygyny  implies  a  low  positioa  of  women,  wliile  mono- 
gamy 18  a  pre-reqniaite  to  a  high  position;  it  follows  that 
decreane  of  militancy  and  increase  of  industrialism,  are 
general  concomitanta  of  a  riso  in  their  position.  Thia  con- 
clusion  appears  also  to  be  congruous  with  the  fact  just 
observed.  The  tnith  that  among  peoples  otherwise  inferior, 
the  Position  of  women  is  relatively  good  where  their  occu- 
pntions  are  nearly  the  aame  as  those  of  men,  seeme  allied 
to  the  widtr  truth  that  their  position  lecomes  good  in  pro- 
portion  as  warlike  activities  are  replaced  by  indxistrial  activi- 
ties  ;  since,  wben  the  men  fight  while  the  women  work,  the 
difference  of  occupation  is  greater  than  wben  both  are 
engaged  in  productive  laboui-s,  bowever  iinlike  such  labours 
may  be  in  kind.  From  general  reasona  for  alleging  Üiia  con- 
nexion,  Ist  ns  now  paas  to  special  reasona 

As  it  needed  no  marshalling  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
chronic  militancy  cbaracterizing  low  simple  tribcs,  habitually 
goes  with  polygyny ;  so,  it  needs  no  marshaUing  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  along  with  this  chronic  militancy  there  goes 
brntal  treatment  of  women.  It  will  suEEice  if  we  glance  at 
the  cotiverse  casea  of  simple  tribes  which  are  exceptional  la 
their  industrialism  and  at  tlie  same  time  exceptional  in  the 
higher  positions  held  by  women  among  them.  Even  the 
rüde  Todas,  low  as  are  tlie  sexual  relations  implied  by  their 
eombined  polyandry  and  polygyny,  and  little  developed  as  ia 
the  industry  implied  by  their  semi-settled  cow-keeping  Ufa, 
furnish  evidence.  To  the  men  and  boys  are  left  all  the  harder 
kinds  of  work.  whila  the  wive.i  "  do  not  even  Step  out  of  doora 
to  fetch  water  or  wood,  which  .  .  .  is  brought  to  them  by 
oue  of  their  husbands ;"    and  this  trait  goes  along  with  tha 
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tinit  of  peacefulii,ess  and  eiitire  absence  of  tlie  militant  type 
of  social  structure,  Strikin^  evicience  is  furuiahed  by  anotlier 
of  tlie  Hill-ti-ibea — the  Bodo  and  Dhimals.  We  have  eeen 
that  among  peoples  in  low  stagea  of  culture,  tliese  furuish  a 
luarked  case  of  non-iuilitaiicy,  absence  of  the  political  oi^ni- 
üatiou  which  niilitancy  developa,  absence  of  class-distinctions, 
aud  presence  of  tbat  voluntary  exchange  of  services  implied 
by  industviatisui  ;  and  of  tliem,  monogamous  as  aircady 
shown,  we  read — "  The  Bodo  and  Dliimula  uae  thüir  wives 
and  daughfers  well ;  treating  them  witli  coiifidence  and  kind- 
neas.  Tliey  are  free  from  all  ont-door  work  whatever."  Take, 
again,  tlie  Dyaks,  who  tliougb  not  without  tribal  feiida  and 
tlieir  consequences,  are  yet  without  atable  cbieftainahips  and 
military  oi:gaDization,  are  predorainantly  industrial,  and  have 
rights  of  individual  property  well  develojjed.  Though  among 
the  varietiea  of  them  tho  customs  diller  soinewhat,  yet  the 
general  fact  ia  that  the  lieavy  ont-door  work  ia  mainly  done 
by  the  men,  while  the  women  are  well  treated  and  have  con- 
siderable  privilegea.  With  their  monogamy  goea  courtahip, 
and  the  girls  chouse  their  matea.  St.  Jobn  says  of  the  Sca 
Dyaks  that  "  huabanda  and  wives  appear  to  pasa  their  Uvea 
very  agreeably  together;"  and  Brooke  names  Mukah  as  a 
part  of  Borneo  wbere  the  wivea  cloae  their  doora,  and  will 
not  receive  their  huabanda,  unless  they  procure  fish.  Then, 
as  a  marked  case  of  a  simple  commuuity  baving  relatively 
high  induatrial  Organization,  with  elected  liead,  representa- 
tive  Council,  and  the  other  concomitanta  of  the  type,  and  who 
are  described  as  "  iudustrious,  honest,  and  peace-loving," 
Tve  have  the  Pueblos,  who,  witb  tbat  monogamy  wbich 
characterizea  them,  alao  show  na  a  remarkable  high  stcUtis  of 
women,  For  among  them  not  aimply  ia  tbere  courtsbip  with 
exercise  of  choice  by  girla — not  simply  do  we  read  that  "  no 
girl  is  forced  to  many  againat  her  will,  however  eligible  her 
parentsraay  conaider  the  match;"  bnt  sometimea  "theiisual 
order  of  courtslüp  ia  revei-sed :  when  a  girl  is  disposed  to 
Jmtiiy  ehe  does  not  wait  for  a  young  man  to  propose  to  hei^ 
■i  A  2. 
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but  selects  one  to  her  own  liking  and  consults  her  father, 
who  Visits  the  parent^s  of  the  youth  and  acquaints  them  with 
bis  daughter's  wishes." 

On  turning  from  simple  societies  to  Compound  societies, 
we  find  two  adjacent  ones  in  Polynesia  exhibiting  a  strong 
contrast  between  their  social  types  as  militant  and  industrial, 
and  an  equally  strong  contrast  between  the  positions  they 
respectively  give  to  women.  I  refer  to  Fijians  and  Samoans. 
Tlie  Fijians  show  us  the  militant  structure,  actions,  and 
sentiments,  in  extreme  forms.  XJnder  an  unmitigated  despo- 
tism  there  are  fixed  ranks,  obedience  the  most  profound, 
marks  of  Subordination  amounting  to  worship ;  there  is  a 
well  organized  army  with  its  grades  of  officers ;  the  lower 
classes  exist  only  to  supply  necessaries  to  the  warrior 
classes,  whose  sole  business  is  war,  merciless  in  its  character 
and  accpmpanied  by  cannibalism.  And  here,  along  with 
prevalent  polygyny,  carried  among  the  chiefs  to  the  extent 
of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  wives,  we  find  the  position  of 
women  such  that,  not  only  are  they,  as  among  the  lowest 
savages,  "  little  better  than  beasts  of  bürden,"  and  not  only 
may  they  be  sold  at  pleasure,  but  a  man  may  kill  and  eat  bis 
wife  if  he  pleases.  ContrariwisCj  in  Samoa  the  type  of  the 
regulating  System  has  become  in  a  considerable  degree  in- 
dustrial. There  is  representative  government;  chieftains, 
exercising  authority  under  considerable  restraint,  are  partly 
elective ;  the  Organization  of  industry  is  so  far  devcloped  that 
there  are  joumeymen  and  apprentices,  payment  for  labour, 
and  even  strikes  with  a  rudimentary  trades-unionism.  And 
here,  beyond  that  improvement  of  women's  status  implied  by 
limitation  of  their  labours  to  the  lighter  kinds,  there  is  the 
improvement  implied  by  the  fact  that  "  the  husband  has  to 
provide  a  dowry,  as  well  as  the  wife,  and  the  dowry  of 
each  must  be  pretty  nearly  of  equal  value,"  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  couple  who  have  lived  together  for  years,  make,  at 
Separation,  a  fair  division  of  the  property.  Of  other 

Compound  societies  fit  for  comparison,  I  ms^r  name  two  in 
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America — the  Troquois  aud  the  Araucanians.  Tliough  tlieae, 
alike  in  degfee  of  compojicion,  were  both  formed  by  combina- 
tiou  in  war  ayainat  civilized  mvaders;  yet,  in  their  social 
Btructui'es,  they  diffared  iu  tlie  respect  that  the  Amuoaiiians 
became  decidedly  militant  in  their  regulative  Organization, 
while  the  Iroquoia  did  not  give  their  regulative  Organization 
the  militant  form ;  for  the  governing  agencies,  general  aud 
local,  were  in  the  one  personal  aud  hereditary  and  in  tlie 
'  other  representative,  Now  though  tbese  two  peoples  were 
much  upon  a  par  in  the  division  of  labour  hetween  tlie  sexes 
— the  men  limiting  themselves  to  war,  the  chase,  aud  fishing, 
leaving  to  the  women  tlie  laboura  of  the  fiuld  and  the  liouse ; 
yet  along  with  the  freer  political  type  of  tlie  Iroquoia  there 
went  a  freer  doraestic  type ;  as  aliowu  by  the  facts  tliat  the 
women  had  separate  proprietiiry  rights,  that  they  took  witb 
them  the  children  in  cases  of  Separation,  and  that  niarriages 
were  arrauged  by  the  mothers. 

The  higheat  soeieties,  ancient  and  ipodem,  are  niany  of 
tliem  rendered  in  uue  way  or  other  unlit  for  compariaona.    In 
some  cases  the  evidence  is  inadequate;   in  some  cases  we 
I  know  not  what  the  antecedents  have  beeu ;   in  some  cases 
I  the  facta  have   been  confused  by  aggloineration  of  dilferent 
I  societies;  and  in  all  cases  the  co-operating  influences  have 
increased  iu  number.     Concerning  the  moat  ancient  ones,  of 
which  we  know  leaat,  we  can  do  no  more  than  say  that  the 
traits  presented  hy  them  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  view 
here  set  forth.  Tlie  Accailians,  wbo  before  reaching 

that  height  of  civilization  at  which  phonetic  writing  was 
achieved.  must  have  existed  in  a  settled  popnlous  State  for  a 
vast  period,  must  have  theretore  had  for  a  vast  period  a  con- 
sidemhle  industrial  oi^nizatiun  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  auch  period,  being  powerful  in  compariaon  with 
waudering  tribes  around,  their  social  life,  little  perturbe«!  by 
euemies,  was  suhstantially  peacefuh  Hunce  there  is  no  iu- 
eongruity  in  tbe  faet  that  they  are  shown  by  their  recorda  to 
have   giveu  their  woinen  a  relatively  high  slatua.      WJvaa 
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owned  property,  and  the  hononring  ot  mothers  "wias  especially 
enjoined  by  their  laws.  Of  the  Egyptians  some- 

thing  similar  may  be  said.  Their  earliest  wall-paintings  sbow 
US  a  people  far  advanced  in  arts,  industiy,  observances^  mode 
of  life.  The  implication  is  irresistible  that  before  the  atage 
thus  exhibited,  there  must  have  been  a  long  era  of  rising 
civilization  ;  and  their  pictorial  records  prove  that  they  had 
long  led  a  life  largely  industriaL  So  that  though  the  militant 
type  of  social  structure  evolved  during  the  time  of  their  con- 
solidation,  and  made  sacred  by  their  form  of  religion,  con« 
tinued;  yet  industrialism  had  become  an  important  factor, 
influencing  greatly  their  social  arrangements,  and  difiusing 
its  appropriate  sentiments  and  ideas.  Concomitantly  the 
Position  of  women  was  relatively  good.  Though  polygyny 
existed  it  was  unusual ;  matrimonial  regulations  were  striet 
and  divorce  diflScult;  "  married  couples  lived  in  füll  commn« 
nity;"  women  shared  in  social  gatherings  as  they  do  in  our 
own  societies ;  in  sundiy  respects  they  had  precedence  over 
men ;  and,  in  the  words  of  Ebers,  "  many  other  facta  might 
be  added  to  prove  the  high  State  of  married  life." 

Ancient  Aryan  societies  illustrate  well  the  relationship 
between  the  domestic  regime  and  the  political  regime.  The 
despotism  of  an  irresponsible  head,  which  characterizes  the 
militant  type  of  structure,  characterized  alike  the  original 
patriarchal  family,  the  Cluster  of  families  having  a  common 
ancestor,  and  the  united  Clusters  of  families  forming  the 
early  Aryan  Community.  As  Mommsen  describes  him,  the 
carly  Eoman  ruler  once  in  office,  stood  towards  the  Citizens 
in  the  same  relation  that  the  father  of  the  family  did  to  wife, 
children,  and  slaves.  "  The  regal  power  had  not,  and  could 
not  have,  any  extemal  checks  imposed  upon  it  by  law :  the 
master  of  the  Community  had  no  judge  of  his  acts  within  the 
Community,  any  more  than  the  house-father  had  a  judge 
within  his  household.  Death  alone  terminated  his  power/' 
From  this  first  stage,  in  which  the  political  Head  was  abso« 
lute/  and  absoluteness  of   the  domestic  head  wenb  to  tho 
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extent  of  life-and-death  power  over  hia  wife,  the  advanee 
towfirds  a  higher  aiatus  of  women  waa  doubtless,  as  üiir  H. 
MaiTie  contends,  lai'geiy  caused  by  that  diaintegration  of  tim 
faaüly  which  weiit  along  with  tbe  progresaing  union  oF 
smaller  societiea  into  larger  ones  effected  by  conquest.  But 
though  successfiil  militancy  tlius  furthered  female  emaiicipa- 
tion,  it  did  so  only  by  thereafter  reducing  the  relative  aiiiouiit 
of  militancy;  and  the  emaiicipation  waa  really  aasociated 
with  an  average  increase  of  industiial  structures  and  activi- 
ties.  As  before  point«d  out,  militancy  is  to  be  measuied  not 
80  much  hy  succeaa  in  war  as  by  the  esteut  to  which  war 
occupies  the  male  population.  Wbere  all  men  are  warriors 
and  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  women,  militancy  is  the 
greatest,  The  iotroduction  of  a  claaa  of  males  who,  joining 
in  productive  labour,  lay  the  basis  for  an  industrial  Organiza- 
tion, quaMes  the  militancy.  And  as  fast  as  the  ratio  uf  the 
free  industrial  class  to  the  militant  claes  increases,  tlie  t^ital 
activities  of  the  society  muat  be  regarded  as  niore  industrial 
and  lesa  militant  Otherwise,  tliia  truth  is  made  maoifost  on 
ohserving  that  when  many  sraall  hostile  societiea  are  Con- 
solidated by  triumph  of  the  strongest,  the  uaount  of  fight- 
ing throughout  the  area  occupied  becomes  lesa,  though  the 
con&icts  DOW  from  time  to  time  aiising  with  neighbouring 
larger  aggregates  may  be  on  a  greater  scale.  This  ia  clearly 
Seen  on  comparing  the  ratio  of  fighting  men  to  population 
among  the  early  £oman9,  with  the  ratio  between  the  armies 
of  the  Empire  and  the  number  of  people  included  in  the 
Empire.  And  there  is  the  further  fact  that  the  holdiog 
together  of  these  Compound  and  doubly-compound  societies 
eventually  formed  by  conqueat,  and  the  efflcient  co-operation 
of  tJieir  parts  for  military  purposes,  itself  impÜes  an  increased 
development  of  tbe  industrial  Organization.  Vast  ormiei 
canying  on  Operations  at  the  periphery  of  an  extensive  terri- 
tory, imply  a  large  working  population,  a  considerable  division 
of  labour,  and  good  appliancea  for  transferring  euppliea :  the 
Bustaiuing  and  distributing  Systems  must  be  well  elaborated 
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before  great  militant  structures  can  be  worked.  So  that  this 
disintegration  of  the  patriarchal  family,  and  consequent 
emancipation  of  women,  which  went  along  with  growth  of 
the  Koman  Empire,  really  bad  for  its  concomitant  a  develop- 
ment  of  the  industrial  Organization. 

§  328.  In  other  ways  a  like  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
8hown  US  during  the  progress  of  European  societies  since 
Soman  times« 

Bespecting  the  stattis  of  women  in  mediseval  Europe,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  says  : — 

'*  There  can  be  no  serioiia  question  that,  in  its  ultimate  result,  the 
disruption  of  the  Boman  Empire  was  veiy  unf  avourable  to  the  personal 
and  proprietary  liberty  of  women.  I  purposely  say  '  in  its  tütimate 
result,'  in  order  to  avoid  a  leamed  controversy  as  to  their  position 
linder  purely  Teutonic  customs.'' 

Now  leaving  open  the  question  whether  this   conclusion 

applies  beyond  those  parts  of  Europe  in  which  institutions 

of  Eoman  origin  were  least  affected  by  those  of  Germanic 

origin,  we  may,  I  think,  on  contrasting  the  condition  of 

things  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  condition  after, 

infer  a  eonnexion  between  this  decline  in  the  statics  of  women 

and  a  retum  to  greater  militancy.     For  whUe  Rome  domi- 

nated  over  the  populations  of    large  areas,  there  existed 

throughout  them   a  State  of   comparative   internal  peace; 

whereas  its  failure  to  maintain  Subordination  was  followed 

by  universal  warfare.     And  then,  after  that  decline  in  the 

Position    of    women    which    accompanied    this    retrograde 

increase  of  militancy,  the  subsequent  improvement  in  their 

Position    went    along    with    aggregation    of    small    feudal 

governments  into  larger  ones;   which  had  the  result  that 

within  the  Consolidated  territories  the  amount  of  dififused 

fighting  decreased. 

Gomparisons  between  the  chief  civilized  nations  as  now 

existing,  yield  verifications.    Note,  first,  the  tsct,  significant 

of  the  relation  between  political  despotism  and  domestic 

despotism,  that,  according  to  Legouve,  the  first  Napoleon 
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Said  to  the  Council  of  State  "  un  mari  doit  avoir  un  enipire 
absolu  sur  les  actions  de  sa  femme ;"  and  sundry  provisions 
of  the  Code,  as  interpreted  by  Pothier,  cany  out  this  dictum. 
Further,  note  that,  accordiug  to  the  Vicomte  de  S^gur,  the 
Position  of  women  in  France  declined  under  the  Empire; 
and  ''it'was  not  only  in  the  higher  ranks  that  this  nullity 
of  women  existed.  .  .  .  The  habit  of  fighting  fiUed  men 
with  a  kind  of  pride  and  asperity  which  made  them  often 
forget  even  the  regard  which  they  owed  to  weakness." 
Passing  over  less  essential  contrasts  now  preseuted  by  the 
leading  European  peoples,  and  considering  chiefly  the  Status 
as  displayed  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  poor  rather  than  tho 
rieh,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mass  of  women  have  harder  lots 
where  militant  Organization  and  activity  predominate,  than 
they  have  where  there  is  a  predominance  of  industrial 
Organization  and  activity.  The  sequence  observed  by 
travellers  in  Africa,  that  in  proportion  as  the  men  aro 
occupied  in  war  more  labour  falls  on  the  women,  is  a 
sequence  which  both  France  and  Germany  show  us.  Social 
sustentation  has  to  be  achieved  in  some  way ;  and  the  more 
males  are  drafted  oif  for  military  Service,  the  more  females 
must  be  called  on  to  fill  their  places  as  workers.  Hence  the 
extent  to  which  in  Germany  women  are  occupied  in  rough 
out-of-door  tasks — digging,  wheeling,  carrying  burdens; 
hence  the  extent  to  which  in  France  heavy  field-operatioas 
are  shared  in  by  women.  That  the  English  housewife  is  less 
a  drudge  than  her  German  sister,  that  among  shopkeepers  in 
England  she  is  not  required  to  take  so  large  a  share  in  the 
business  as  she  is  among  shopkeepers  in  France,  and  that  in 
England  the  out-of-door  work  done  by  women  is  both  smaUer 
in  quantity  and  lighter  in  kind  than  on  the  Continent,  is 
clear ;  as  it  is  clear  that  this  difiference  is  associated  with  a 
lessened  demand  on  the  male  population  for  purposes  of 
ofTence  and  defence.  And  then  there  may  be  added  the  fact 
of  kindred  meaning,  that  in  the  United  States,  whei-e  tili  the 
late  war  the  degree  of  militancy  had  been  so  small,  and  the 
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industrial  type  of  social  structure  and  action  so  predominant, 
women  have  reached  a  higher  stattis  than  anywhere  eise. 

Evidence  fornished  by  exLsting  Eastem  nations  supports 
this  view.  China,  with  its  long  history  of  wars  causing 
consolidations,  dissolutious,  re-consolidations,  etc.,  going  back 
more  than  2,000  years  B.G.,  and  continuing  during  Tatar  and 
Mongol  conquests  to  be  militant  in  its  activities,  has,  not- 
withstanding  industrial  gro^th,  retained  the  militant  type  of 
structure;  and  absolutism  in  the  State  has  been  accom- 
panied  by  absolutism  in  the  family,  qualified  in  the  one  os 
in  the  other,  only  by  the  customs  and  sentiments  which 
industrialism  has  fostered:  wives  are  bought;  concubinagd 
is  common  among  the  rieh;  widows  are  sometimes  sold  aa 
concubines  by  fathers-in-law ;  and  women  join  in  hard  work, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  being  hamessed  to  the  plough; 
while,  nevertheless,  this  low  stuius  is  practically  raised  by  a 
public  opinion  which  checks  the  harsh  treatment  legnl-y 
allowable.  Japan,  too,  after  passing  through  long  periods  of 
internal  conflict,  acquired  an  Organization  completely  mili* 
tant,  under  which  political  freedom  was  unknown,  and  then 
showed  a  simultaneous  absence  of  freedom  in  the  household 
— ^buying  of  wives,  concubinage,  divorce  at  mere  will  of  th6 
fausband,  crucifixion  or  decapitation  for  wife's  adultery; 
while,  along  with  the  growth  of  industrialism  characterizing 
the  later  days  of  Japan,  there  went  such  improvement  in  tho 
legal  Status  of  women  that  the  husband  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  take  the  law  into  bis  own  hands  in  case  of 
adultery;  and  now,  though  women  are  occasionally  seen 
using  the  flail,  yet  mostly  the  men  "leave  their  women  to 
the  lighter  work  of  the  house,  and  perform  themselves  the 
harder  out-door  labour." 

§  329.  It  18  of  course  difficolt  to  generaUze  phenomena 
into  the  production  of  which  enter  factors  so  numerous  and 
involved — character  of  race,  religious  beliefs,  surviving 
customs  and  traditions,  degree  of  culture,  etc. ;  and  doubtlees 
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tTie  inany  co-operating  caiises  give  rise  to  incougniities 
which  qimlify  soinewhat  the  eouclusion  drawn.  But,  on 
Bumming  np,  we  shall  I  thiiik  see  it  to  be  aubatatitially  true. 
The  leaat  entangied  evidence  ia  that  which  moat  diatinctly 
presents  tliia  coneluaion  to  ua.  Bemembering  that  nearly  all 
.simple  Tincivilized  aocietics,  having  chronic  l'euda  with 
flieir  neiglibours,  are  militiint  in  thüir  activities,  and  tliat 
[heir  women  are  extremely  degrailed  in  position,  tlie  fact 
Aat  in  the  exceptional  simple  societiiis  which  are  peaceful 
and  industriiil,  tliere  ia  an  exceptional  elevation  of  women. 
almust  alone  sußices  aa  proof:  neither  race,  nor  creed,  nor 
_cullure,  being  in  these  cases  an  assiguable  cause, 

The  connexione  which  we  have  seen  exiat  bettreen  mili- 
jicy  and  polygjiiy  and  between  inJuatiialism  and  mono- 
pimy,  exhibit  the  same  truth  under  another  aspeet;  aiiice 
»lygjny  necessarily  impUea  a  low  slatua  of  women,  aud 
lout^my,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  high  slahu,  is 
a  esaeatial  condition  to  a  high  slaCus. 

Further,   that   approximate  equalization   of  the  sexea  iu 

numbers  which  resiüta  from  diuiiniahing  militaucy  and  in- 

creasing  industrialism,  conduces  to  the  elevation  of  women ; 

ßince,  in  proportion  aa  the  supply  of  malea   available   for 

carrying    on    social    snstentation    increaaes,   the   labour  of 

HjKicial  sustentation  falla  less  beavily  on  the  femalea.     And  it 

JBiay  he  added  that  the  societies  in  which   the»e  available 

ales  undertake  the  harder  labours,  and  so,  relieviug  the 

*lemales  from  undue  physical  tax,  enable  tliem  to  produue 

more  and  betler  offspring,  will,  other  tliinga  eqiial.gain  in  the 

struggle  for  existence  with  socielies  in  which  the  women  are 

not  thua    relieved,     Whence  an   aver^e   tendency  to   the 

spread  of  societiea  in  which  the  Status  of  women  is  improved. 

There  is  the  fact,  too,  that  the  despotiam  distinguiahing- a 

Community  organized  for  war,  is  essentially  connected  with 

despotism  in  the  household;  while,  conversely,  the  freedom 

which  characterizes  public  life  in  an  indus  rial  Community, 

k^Uaturally  cliawcterizta  also  the  accompauying  private  life. 
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In  the  one  case  compulsory  co-operation  prevails  in  both ;  in 
the  other  case  voluntary  co-operation  prevails  in  both. 

By  the  moral  contrast  we  are  shown  another  face  of  the 
same  fact.  Habitual  antagonism  with,  and  destruction  of, 
foes,  sears  the  sympathies ;  while  daily  exchange  of  products 
and  Services  among  Citizens,  puts  no  obstacle  to  increase  of 
fellow-feeling.  And  the  altruism  which  grows  with  peaceful 
co-operation,  ameliorates  at  once  the  life  without  the  house- 
hold  and  the  life  within  the  household.* 

*  Since  this  chapter  was  written,  I  haye  met  with  a  striking  renficatioii 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams, — Tkraugh  Norway  with  Ladies. 
He  sajs,  "  there  are  no  people  in  the  world,  however  refined,  among  whom 
the  relative  position  of  man  and  woman  is  more  favourable  to  the  latter  than 
among  the  Lapps."  After  giving  evidenoe  Crom  personal  Observation,  he 
asks  the  reason,  saying : — "  Is  it  because  tbe  men  are  not  warriors  ?  •  .  . 
They  Kave  no  soldiers,  fight  no  battles,  either  with  outside  foreigners,  or 
between  the  varicus  tribes  and  families  among  themselves.  ...  In  spite 
of  their  wretched  huts,  their  dirtj  faoes,  their  primitiye  dothing,  their 
ignorance  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  thej  rank  above  us  in  the  highest 
element  of  true  civilization,  the  moral  element ;  and  all  the  militaij  nationi 
of  the  World  maj  stand  uncovered  before  them  "  (pp.  162-8). 
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§  330.  That  brutes,  however  ferociou«,  tn-nt  tlmlr  (»IT«i(rlny 
tenderly,  is  a  familiär  fact;  und  that  toiKlurtuiHM  U>  (in'N|iriliK 
is  shown  by  the  most  bnital  of  mankind,  vi  a  twX  ([iilUi  (U)ii> 
gmous  with  it  An  obvious  explanation  of  IIiIn  mhiiiiIii(( 
anomaly  exista.  As  we  saw  that  the  treatmeiit  of  woiiiini  \>y 
men  cannot  pasaaccrtain  d^ree  of  harahnesB  witlioiit  uuiihIii^ 
extinctioQ  of  the  tiibe ;  bo  here,  we  me,j  aee  tliut  tliii  tilbii 
must  dieappear  noless  the  love  of  progeny  is  strong.  Ilutiuo 
we  need  not  be  surprised  wben  Mouat,  describing  the  Aiidn* 
man  Islanders,  saya  "  Mincopie  parents  show  their  childruii 
the  utmoBt  tendemesa  and  affection;"  or  when  Snow  anya  of 
the  Fuegians  that  both  sexes  are  much  attacheil  to  thuir 
offspring ;  or  when  Sturt  describes  Auatralian  fathera  aiul 
mothera  as  behaving  to  their  little  ones  with  much  fondiiüHs. 
Affection  intense  enough  to  prompt  grcat  self-aacrihce,  ia, 
indeed,  eapecially  requieite  under  the  condltiona  of  aavage  lifo, 
which  render  the  rearing  of  yoang  difificult ;  and  maintenanco 
of  auch  affection  ia  inaured  by  the  dying  out  of  faniiliea  in 
which  it  ia  deficient. 

But  thia  strong  parental  love  is,  like  the  parental  love  of 
animala,  very  irregularly  displayed.  As  among  brutea  tho 
philopn^enitive  instinct  is  occasioually  suppressed  by  the. 
desire  toIdU,  and  eventodevour,  their  young  onea;  ao  among 
primitive  men  this  instinct  is  now  and  again  over-ridden  by 
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Impulses  tempomrily  excited.  Tliough  attached  to  their  off- 
flpring,  AustraliaD  mothers,  when  in  danger,  sometimea  desert 
them ;  and  if  we  ma.y  believe  Angaa,  men  hare  beeti  known 
tio  bait  their  hooka  with  the  fleah  of  boys  they  have  killed. 
Kot wilh Standing  their  marked  parental  affection,  Fuegians 
seil  their  cliildrea  for  alaves.  Among  the  ChoDos  Indians,  a 
father,  though  doting  on  his  boy,  will  kill  bim  in  a  fit  of 
anget  for  an  accidental  offence.  Everywhere  among  tha 
lower  races  we  meet  with  like  incongruities.  Falkner,  while 
describing  the  paternal  feelinga  of  Patagoniana  aa  very  strong, 
saya  they  often  pawn  and  seil  their  wivea  and  little  onea  to 
the  Spaniards  for  braudy,  Speaking  of  the  Sound  Indiana 
and  their  children,  Bancroft  aaya  they  "  aell  or  gamble  them 
away."  The  Pi-Edea  "  barter  their  children  to  the  ütea 
proper,  for  a  few  trinkets  or  bits  of  clothing,"  And  among 
the  Macusi,  "  the  price  of  a  chüd  is  the  same  as  the  Indian 
asks  for  hia  dog," 

Tliis  seemingly-heartlesa  conduct  to  offspring,  often  arisea 
from  the  difüculty  experieuced  in  rearing  them.  To  it  the 
infantieide  ao  common  among  the  nncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized,  ia  maiuly  due — the  burial  of  living  iufanta  with 
mothera  who  have  died  in  childbirth ;  the  putting  to  death 
one  out  of  twiaa  ;  the  destraction  of  younger  children  whea 
there  are  already  aeveral.  For  theae  acta  tliere  ia  an  excuse 
like  that  commonly  to  be  made  fop  killing  the  sick  and  old. 
"Wben,  conceming  the  deaertion  of  their  aged  members  by 
wandering  prairie  tribea,  Catlin  aaya — "  it  often  becomea  abso« 
lutely  neceaaary  in  such  cases  that  they  should  be  left,  and 
they  uniformly  iusiat  upon  it,  aaying,  os  this  old  man  did,  that 
they  are  old  and  of  no  fnrther  use,  that  they  left  their  fathers 
in  the  aame  raanner,  that  they  wish  to  die,  and  tlteir  children 
must  not  moum  for  them  " — when,  of  the  "  iuhabitants 
borderiug  on  Hudson'a  Bay,"  Heriot  tella  na  that  in  hia  old 
age  "  the  father  usually  employed  aa  hia  executiouer,  the  aon 
who  13  moat  dear  to  bim  " — when,  in  Kane,  we  read  of  th« 
Assiniboine   chief  who  "  killed  hia  own  mother,"  becauae^ 
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■Äeing  "  old  and  feeble,"  she  "  asked  bim  to  take  pity  on  her 
and  t:nd  Ler  miseiy  ; "  there  is  suggested  tLe  conclusioD  tliat 
as  destmction  of  the  111  and  inSrm  may  lessen  the  total 
UDount  of  Builering  to  be  borne  under  the  conditiona  of 
savage  life,  so  may  iafaaticide,  when  the  regiou  ia  barrun  or 
llie  mode  of  life  hard.  Aiid  a  like  plea  may  be  Miged  in 
uiügatioD  of  judgineut  oa  savuges  wbo  seil  or  barter  away 
their  cbildren. 

Geuemlly,  then,  among  uaoivüized  peoples,  as  among 
onimala,  insüncts  and  impulses  are  the  aole  incentivea  and 
deterrenta.  The  slaliis  of  a  primitive  man's  cliild  is  like  that 
ol  a  bear's  cub.  There  is  neither  moral  Obligation  nor  moral 
restraiiit ;  but  there  exists  the  unchecked  pawt;t  to  tualer,  to 
desei't,  to  deatroy,  aa  love  or  anger  movea. 

§  "31.  To  the  yearnings  of  natural  affection  are  added  in 
caily  stages  of  progreas,  certain  motivea,  partly  personal, 
pai'tly  social,  which  help  to  secure  the  Uvea  of  childien  ;  but 
wliich,  at  the  same  tinie,  initiate  diß'ereuces  of  status  betweeo 
children  of  diOerent  sexes.  There  ia  the  desire  to  streugthen 
the  trlbe  in  war;  there  is  the  wish  to  have  a  futuro  avenger 
on  individiial  enemies ;  thera  is  the  anxiety  to  leave  behind, 
ouA  who  bLoII  pvrfui-m  the  fimeiul  ric«a  and  coatinue  tba 
periodic  oblatioiis  at  tlie  gravo, 

Inevitably   the  urgent  need  to  augment  the  number  of 

i  leada  to  preference  for  male  cliUdren.      On  reading 

[  aueii  a  militant  race  as  tlie  Chechemecns,  that  they  "  like 

tauch  their  male   children,  who   are   brought   up   by  tlieir 

fathera,  but  they  deapise  and  hate  the  daughters ; "  or  of  the 

Fanches,  that  wheit  "  a  wife  bure  her  first  girl  child,  they 

illed  the  child,  and  thus  they  did  with  all  the  girla  bom 

tefore  a  male  child  ;"  we  are  shown  the  efl'ect  of  thts  desire 

r  sons  i  and  every  where  we  find  it  leading  either  to  destruc- 

'  tion  of  daughters,  or  to  low  estimation  and  ill-usage  of  tliem. 

Through  long  ascendiug  atagea   of  progresa  the  desire  thus 

ariaing  pereista;  aa  wituess  the  atateiuent  of  Uerodotus,  that 
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every  Persian  prided  himself  on  the  number  of  his  sons,  and 
that  an  annual  prize  was  given  by  the  monarch  to  the  one 
who  could  show  most  sons  living.  Obviously  the  social 
motive,  thus  Coming  in  aid  of  the  parental  motive,  served  to 
raise  the  Status  of  male  children  above  that  of  female. 

A  reason  for  the  care  of  sons  implied  in  the  passage  of 
ücciesiasticus  which  says,  "he  left  behind  him  an  avenger 
against  his  enemies/'  is  a  reason  which  has  weighed  with  all 
races  in  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  states.  The  sacred  duty 
of  blood-revenge,  earliest  of  recognized  obligations  among 
men,  siirvives  so  long  as  societies  remain  predominantly 
warlike ;  and  it  generates  an  anxiety  to  have  a  male  repre- 
sentative  who  shall  retaliate  upon  those  from  whom  injuries 
have  been  received.  This  bequest  of  quarrels  to  be  fought 
out,  tiaceable  down  to  recent  times  among  so-called 
Christians,  as  in  the  will  of  Brantdme,  has  of  course  all 
iilong  raised  the  value  of  sons,  and  has  put  upon  the  harsh 
treatmeut  of  them,  a  check  not  put  upon  the  hai^sh  treatment 
of  daughters  :  whence  a  further  difierentiation  of  Status. 

The  development  of  ancestor-worship,  which,  requiring 
each  man  to  make  sacrifices  at  the  tombs  of  his  immediate 
and  more  remote  male  progenitors,  implies  anticipation  of 
like  sacrifices  to  his  own  ghost  by  liis  son,  initiates  yet 
another  motive  for  cherishing  male  children  rather  than 
females.  The  efiects  of  this  motive  are  at  the  present  time 
shown  US  by  the  Chinese  ;  among  whom  the  death  of  an  only 
son  is  especially  lamented,  because  there  will  be  no  one  to 
make  offerings  at  the  grave,  and  among  whom  the  peremptory 
need  for  a  son,  hence  arising,  justifies  the  taking  of  a  concu- 
bine,  though,  if  a  person  has  sons  by  his  wife  (for  daughters 
never  enter  into  the  account)  it  is  considered  derogatory  to 
take  a  handmaid  at  all.  On  recalling  Egyptian  wall-paint- 
ings  and  papyri,  and  the  like  evidence  fumished  by  Assyrian 
records,  showing  that  sacrifices  to  ancestors  were  made  by 
their  male  descendants — on  remembering,  too,  that  among 
ancient  Aryans,  whether  Hindu,    Greek,    or    Roman,  the 
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daughter  was  inoapable  of  performing  such  rites ;  we  are 
shown  how  this  developed  form  of  the  primitive  religion, 
while  it  strengthened  filial  Subordination,  added  an  incentive 
to  parental  care — of  sons  but  not  of  daughters. 

In  brief»  then,  the  relations  of  adults  to  young  among 
human  beings,  originally  like  those  among  animals,  began 
to  assume  higher  forms  under  the  influence  of  the  several 
desires — first  to  obtain  an  aider  in  fighting  enemies,  second  to 
provide  an  avianger  for  injuriea  received,  and  third  to  leave 
behind  one  who  should  administer  to  welfare  after  death : 
motives  which,  strengthening  as  sQciejbies  passed  through  their 
early  stages,  enforced  the  Claims  of  male  children,  but  not 
those  of  female  children.  And  thus  we  again  see  how  inti- 
mate  is  the  connexion  between  militanpy  of  the  men  and 
degradation  of  the  women. 

§  332.  Here  we  are  introduced  to  the  question — what 
relation  exists  between  the  stcUvA  of  children  and  the  form  of 
social  Organization  ?  To  this  the  reply  is  akin  to  one  given 
in  the  last  chapter;  namely  that  mitigation  of  the  treat- 
ment  of  children  accompaniea  transition  from  the  militant 
type  to  the  industrial  type. 

Those  lowest  social  states  in  which  ofiTspring  are  now 
idolized,  now  killed,  now  sold,  as  the  dominant  feeling 
prompts,  are  states  in  which  hostilities  with  surrounding 
tribes  are  chronic.  This  absolute  dependence  of  progeny  on 
parental  will,  is  shown  whether  the  militancy  is  that  oi 
archaic  groups  or  that  of  groups  higher  in  structure.  In  the 
latter  as  in  the  former,  there  exists  that  life-and-death  power 
over  children  which  is  the  negation  of  all  rights  and  claims. 
On  comparing  children's  staius  in  the  rudest  militant  tribes, 
with  their  daius  in  militant  tribes  which  are  patriarchal  and 
compounded  of  the  patriarchal,  all  we  can  say  to  the 
advantage  of  the  last  is  that  the  still-eurviving  theory 
becomes  qualified  in  practice,  and  that.qualification  of  it 
increases  as  industrialism  grows.    Kote  the  evidence. 
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The  Fljians,  intensely  despotic  in  govemment  and  ferocioiis 
in  war«  fumish  an  instance  of  extreme  abjectness  in  the 
Position  of  children.  Infanticide,  especially  of  females, 
reaches  nearer  two-thirds  than  one-half ;  they  "  destroy  their 
infants  from  mere  whim,  expediency,  anger,  or  indolence;" 
and  "  children  have  been  offered  by  the  people  of  their  owu 
tribe  to  propitiate  a  powerful  chief,"  not  for  slaves  but  for 
food.  A  sanguinary  warrior-race  of  Mexico,  the  Ghichimecs, 
yield  another  example  of  excessive  parental  power:  sons 
**  cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  parents ;  if  a  young 
man  violates  this  law  .  •  •  the  penalty  is  death."  By  this 
instance  we  are  reminded  of  the  domestic  condition  among 
the  ancient  Mexicans  (largely  composed  of  conquering 
cannibal  Chichimecs),  whose  social  Organization  was  highly 
militant  in  type,  and  of  whom  Clavigero  says — "their 
children  were  bred  to  stand  so  much  in  awe  of  their  parents, 
that  even  when  grown  up  and  married,  they  hardly  durst 
speak  before  thenu"  In  ancient  Central  America  family-rule 
was  similar ;  and  in  ancient  Peru  it  was  the  law  "  that  sons 
should  obey  and  serve  their  fathers  until  they  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-five." 

If  we  now  tum  to  the  few  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized 
societies  which  are  whoUy  industrial,  or  predominantly  in- 
dustrial,  we  find  children,  as  we  found  women,  occupying 
much  higher  positions.  Among  the  peaceful  Bodo  and 
Dhimäls,  "  infanticide  is  utterly  unknown ;"  daughters  are 
treated  "  with  confidence  and  kindness : "  to  which  add  the 
reciprocal  trait  that  "it  is  deemed  shameful  to  leave  old 
parents  entirely  alone."  With  the  nearly-allied  Kocch, 
similarly  peaceful,  when  marriages  are  being  arranged  there 
is  a  "Consulting  the  destined  bride."  The  Dyaks,  again, 
largely  industrial  and  having  an  tinmilitant  Bocial  stmcture« 
yield  the  fact  that  "  infanticide  18  raroly  heaid  o^"  as  well  as 
the  facta  before  named  under  anothOT  headi  tfaafc  childien 
have  the  fireedom  implied  by  legnlar  coorldiip,  and  that 
giris  ohoose  their  matesL    We  an  tadd  of  the  Samoana»  who 
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are  more  industrial  in  social  type  than  neighbouring 
Malayo-Polynesians«  that  infanticide  after  birth  is  unknown, 
and  that  chüdrea  have  the  degree  of  independence  implied 
by  elopements,  when  they  cannot  obtain  parental  assent  to 
their  marriage.  Similarly  of  the  Kegritos  inhabiting  the 
island  of  Tanna,  where  militancy  is  slight  and  there  are  no 
pronounced  chief tainships,  Turner  writes : — "  the  Tannese  are 
fond  of  their  children.  Ko  infanticide  there.  They  allow 
them  every  indulgence,  girls  as  well  as  boys."  Lastly,  there 
is  the  case  of  the  industrial  Pueblos,  whose  children  were 
unrestrained  in  marriage,  and  by  whom,  as  we  have  seen« 
daughters  were  especially  privileged. 

Thus  with  a  highly  militant  type  there  goes  extreme 
subjection  of  children,  and  the  Status  of  girls  is  still  lower 
than  that  of  boys ;  while  in  proportion  as  the  type  becomes 
nou-militant,  there  is  not  only  more  recognition  of  children's 
Claims,  but  the  recognized  Claims  of  boys  and  girls  approach 
towards  equality. 

§  333.  Eindred  evidence  is  supplied  by  those  societies 
which,  passing  through  the  patriarchal  forms  of  domestic 
and  political  govemment,  have  evolved  into  large  nations. 
Be  the  race  Turanian,  Semitic,  or  Aryan,  it  shows  us  the 
same  connexion  between  political  absolutism  over  subjects 
and  domestic  absolutism  over  children. 

In  China  destruction  of  female  infants  is  common ;  parents 
seil  their  children  to  be  slaves ;  in  marriage  "  the  pai*ents  of 
the  girl  always  demand  for  their  child  a  price."  "  A  union 
prompted  solely  by  love  would  be  a  monstrous  infraction  of 
the  duty  of  filial  obedience,  and  a  predilection  on  the  part 
of  a  female  as  heinous  a  crime  as  infidelity."  Their  maxim 
is  that,  as  the  Emperor  should  have  the  care  of  a  father  for 
•luB  people,  a  father  should  have  the  power  of  a  sovereign 
otyer  his  family.  Meanwbile  it  is  observable  that  this 
legally-unlimited  patemal  power  descending  from  militant 
JäsnoB,  and  persisting  along  with  the  militant  type  of  social 
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etnicture,  has  come  to  be  qualified  in  ptactice  by  sentiincnts 
wliich  tlie  iudustriol  tj-pe  fosters,  Infanticide,  reprobated  by 
proclaination,  i9  excused  only  oa  tbe  plea  of  poverty, 
joined  witb  the  nwd  for  reariiig  a  ninlo  cbild ;  and  public 
opinioD  puts  chGc'<^  ou  tho  actioiis  of  those  who  buy 
cliildren,  With  tlint  militant  Organization  ^111011, 

during  early  wara,  becaiiie  highly  düvulupud  among  tho 
Japanese,  siniilarly  goes  grcat  filial  subjection.  Mitford 
adniits  that  needy  people  "seil  their  cliildren  to  be 
waitresses,  siiigers,  or  prastitutes ;"  and  Sir  Butherford 
Alcock,  too,  says  that  parents  "  have  undoubtedly  in  eomo 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  tlie  power  to  seil  tlieir  cliildren."  It  mny 
be  added  tliat  the  Subordination  of  youug  to  old  irrespectivo 
of  Bex,  is  greater  tliati  the  Subordination  of  females  to  males ; 
für  abjuct  as  is  tlie  sLivery  of  wifo  to  husband,  yet,  after  bis 
death,  the  widow'a  power  "ovcr  the  son  restores  the  balanco 
and  redresscs  the  wrong,  by  placing  woman,  as  the  mother, 
far  above  man,  as  the  son,  wliatever  liia  age  or  lank."  And 
the  like  holds  ainong  the  Chinese, 

How  among  piiniitive  Semites  the  father  exercised  capital 
Jurisdiction,  and  how  along  with  this  there  went  a  Iower 
Status  of  girls  than  of  boys,  needB  no  proof.  But  as  fnithtir 
Indicating  the  parental  and  filial  zdation,  I  may  name 
the  fact  that  children  wen  «insideted  so  mnoli  the  piopezty 
of  the  fnther,  that  they  were  seüed  tax  hia  debta  (2  Ximgi  iv. 
1 ;  Job  xxiv.  9)  $; 

iiuthorized  {S 

Tespectiiig  the  treatm^  of  Dliilitran  xtlsmA  exolosivöly  to 
their  father's  bcneßt:  iiiRtaiu.v  tho  tufwoue  givun  in  Erdetui»- 
ticus.  chnp.  xxx.,  fi 
of  fKiternid  at-si'lü 
t!ie  Hebnsws.  y 

type    Vt    ■^(l\V\l::  . 

orJniat.iii" 
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Organization  posseaaed  by  the  Aryans  wlien  conquering 
Europe,  something  has  been  implied  reapecting  the  aiatns  of 
ohüdren  among  them.  In  the  words  of  Mommsen,  rela- 
tively  to  the  father,  "  all  in  the  houaehold  were  deatitut«  of 
legal  rights — the  wife  and  child  no  lesa  than  the  bullock  or 
the  slave."  He  might  expose  hia  children.  The  reliijioiia 
Prohibition  vhich  forbade  it,  "ao  far  aa  concemed  all  the 
8ona — deforraed  births  excepted — and  at  least  the  firet 
daughter,"  was  vithout  civil  sanction.  He  "had  the  rigbt 
and  duty  of  exercising  over  them  judicial  powera,  and  of 
puniahing  them  aa  he  deemed  ßt,  in  life  and  limb."  He 
might  also  seil  his  child.  And  thea  mark  that  the  same 
industrial  development  wliich  we  saw  went  along  with 
improvement  in  the  position  of  vomec  during  growth  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  vent  aLong  with  improvement  in  the  position 
of  children.  I  may  add  that  in  Gieece  there  were  allied 
manifestations  of  patemal  absolutism.  A  man  could  be- 
qoeath  bis  danghter,  as  he  could  also  his  wife, 

§  334  If,  Bgain,  we  compare  the  early  states  of  existing 
Eniopean  peoples,  cbaracterized  by  chronic  militancy,  with 
Üieir  later  states,  characterized  by  a  militancy  leas  constaut 
['  and  difTiised,  aud  an  increased  industrialism,  differences  of 
E|}ike  aignificance  meet  us. 

We  have  the  atatement  of  Cteaax  conceming  the  Celta  of 

■Claul,  that  fatbera  "  do  not  permit  their  children  to  approach 

ftiem  openly  uutU  they  liave  grown  to  manhood."     In  the 

rovingian  period  a  fotber  conld  seil  bis  child,  na  could  also 

t  widowed  motlier — a  power  whicb  continued  down  to  the 

Intb  Century  or  later.     Uuder  the  decayed  fendaliam  wbich 

receded  the   French   Revolntion,   domeatic    Subordination 

||{)ecially    among   Lbe    aristocracy,    was    still    such    that, 

^l«liubriand  s«ya — "  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  'myself, 

l  into  statues  hy  my  father'a  presence,  used  only 

-' —  -"W  he  left  the  room ;"    and   Taine, 

BMtif  de  la  Bretonne,  iodicatca 
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that  this  n'gidity  of  pfttemal  authoritj  was  generoL  Thcn, 
after  the  Kerolation,  the  Vicomt«  de  S^gar  writes : — "  Among 
onr  good  fore&thers  a  naa  of  thirty  was  more  in  subjec- 
tion  to  the  liead  of  the  family  than  a  child  of  eighteea  is 
now." 

Oar  own  history  famishes  kindred  evidence.  Describiog 
manaera  in  the  fifteenth  centnry,  Wright  saya : — "  Young 
ladies,  even  of  great  families,  were  brought  up  not  only 
Btrictly,  but  even  tynuinicaUy.  .  ,  .  The  parental  authority 
was  indeed  carried  to  au  almoet  extravagant  extent."  Down 
to  tbe  seventeenth  centnry,  "  cbildreu  stood  ot  knelt  in 
trembllng  silence  in  the  presence  of  their  fatheia  and 
motheis,  and  nught  not  sit  without  pennission."  The  llten- 
tnre  of  even  the  last  centoiy,  alike  by  the  use  of  "  sir  "  and 
"  madam "  in  addressing  parents,  by  the  anthority  purenta 
assomed  in  anangiiig  mairiages  for  their  children,  and  by  tbe 
extent  to  wliich  aons  aod  still  more  datighters,  recngnized  tlie 
duty  of  aoüepting  the  sponses  chosen,  shows  ua  a  pereistence 
of  filial  sobordinatioD  proportiouate  to  the  political  suboidi- 
nation.  And  tlieii,  during  this  Century,  along  with  immense 
development  tif  ludustiiali^ia  and  the  corrulative  pr<:^es3 
tow«]\U  a  beer  t^rp«  of  social  Organization,  thcre  htm  gone  a 
BtukedineraHsotjliwnUub^pni;  ae  sbown  by  a  greatly 

<  iutercourau 
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nniiierous  :  girls  at  home  aie  never  from  ander  maternal 
eontrol,  aod  boys  at  school  are  subject  to  militery  disciplioe. 
Moreover  parental  overaight  of  manii^^ble  cbildreo  still 
goes  30  far  tbat  little  opportunity  is  afforded  for  choice  by 
the  youDg  people  themseJves.  In  Germany,  again,  there  is  a 
Btringency  of  nile  in  education  allied  to  the  poUtical  strin- 
gency  of  ruie.  As  writes  to  me  a  Gertnan  lady  long  resident 
in  England,  and  experienced  as  a  teacher, — "  English  children 
are  not  tyrannized  over — ^they  are  guided  by  theii  parents. 
The  spirit  of  independence  and  personal  rights  is  fostered.  I 
can  therefore  understand  the  teacher  who  said  he  would 
rather  teach  twenty  German  [children]  than  one  English 
child — I  understand  hün,  bnt  I  de  not  sympathize  with  him. 
The  German  child  ia  nearly  a  slave  compared  to  the  English 
child ;  it  is  therefore  more  easily  subdued  by  the  one  in 
auüiorily." 

Lastly  come  the  facta  tbat  in  the  United  States,  long 
chantcterized  by  great  development  of  the  industrial  Organi- 
zation little  qualified  by  the  militant,  parental  govemment 
has  become  eztremely  lax,  and  girls  and  boys  are  nearly  on  a 
par  in  their  positions :  the  independence  reached  being  such 
tbat  yonng  Isdies  form  their  own  circles  of  acquaintances 
and  carry  on  their  intimacies  without  let  or  hindiance  from 
their  fathers  and  mothers. 

S  335.  AB  ytaa  to  be  anticipated,  we  thus  find  a  series  of 
ehiingea  in  the  statua  of  children  pamllel  to  the  series  of 
chauges  in  the  Status  of  women. 

In  archaic  societies,  without  laws  and  having  customs  ex- 
tending  over  bat  some  parts  of  life,  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
powers  of  parenta ;  and  the  passions,  daily  exercised  in  con- 
iliut  with  brutes  or  men,  are  leetrained  in  the  relations  to 
oBiipring  only  by  the  philoprogenitive  instinct. 
I    Öuly  tlie  needs  for  a  oompanion  in  arms,  for  an  avenger, 

^^**  * ' i>l  aacrifices,  add  to  the  fatherly  feeling 

umI  aodal,  tending  to  give  something 
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like  a  stcUtis  to  male  children ;  but  leaving  female  cliildren 
still  in  the  same  position  as  are  the  young  of  brutes. 

These  relations  of  father  to  son  and  daughter,  arising  in 
advauced  groups  of  the  arehaic  type,  and  becoming  more 
settled  where  pastoral  life  originates  the  patriarchal  group, 
continue  to  characterize  societies  that  remain  predominantly 
militant,  whether  evolved  from  the  patriarchal  group  or  other- 
wise.  Victory  and  defeat,  which  express  the  outcome  of 
militant  activity,  have  for  their  correlatives  despotism  and 
slavery  in  military  Organization,  in  political  Organization,  and 
in  domestic  Organization. 

The  Status  of  children,  in  common  with  that  of  women, 
rises  in  proportion  as  the  compulsory  co-operation  character- 
izing  militant  activities,  becomes  qualified  by  the  voluntary 

I  co-operation  characterizing  industrial  activities.      We   see 

this  on  comparing  the  militant  nncivilized  peoples  with 
others  that  are  not  militant;  we  see  it  on  comparing  the 
early  militant  states  of  civilized  nations  with  their  later 

i  more  industrial  states  ;    we  see  it  on   comparing  civilized 

'j  nations  that  are  now  relatively  militant  with  those  that  are 

now  relatively  industrial 

Most  conclusively,  however,  is  the  connexion  shown  on 
grouping  the  facts  antithetically  thus: — On  the  one  band, 
savage  tribes  in  general,  chronically  militant,  have,  in 
common  with  the  predominantly  militant  great  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  trait  that  a  father  has  life-and-death  power 
over  his  children.  On  the  other  band,  the  few  uncivilized 
tribes  which  are  peaceful  and  industrial,  have,  in  common 
with  the  most  advanced  civilized    nations,  the  traits  that 

\  children's  lives  are  sacred  and  that  large  measures  of  freedom 

are  accorded  to  both  boys  and  girls. 
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CHAPTEE  XIL 

DOMESTIC   BETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT. 

§  336.  Induction  has  greatly  predominated  over  deduction 
throughoiit  the  foregoing  chapters;  and  readers  who  have 
bome  in  mind  that  Part  II  closes  with  a  proposal  to  Inter- 
pret social  phenomena  deductively,  may  infer  either  that 
this  intention  has  been  lost  sight  of  or  that  it  has  proved 
impracticable  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  domestic  life  otherwiso 
than  by  empirical  generalization.  On  gathering  together  tho 
th^eads  of  the  argument,  however,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Chief  conclosions  forced  on  us  by  the  evidence  are  those 
which  Evolution  implies. 

We  have  first  the  fact  that  the  genesis  of  the  family  fulfils 
the  law  of  Evolution  under  its  leading  aspects.  In  the  rudest 
iaocial  groups  nothing  to  be  called  marriage  exists :  the  unions 
are  extremely  incoherent  Family-groupe,  each  consisting 
of  a  mother  and  such  children  as  can  be  leared  without 
permanent  patemal  assistance,  are  necessarily  small  and  soon 
dissolve :  integration  is  slight.  Within  each  group  the  rela- 
tionships  are  less  definite  ;  since  the  children  are  mostly 
half-brothers  or  half-sisters,  and  the  patemity  is  often  uncer- 
tain.  From  such  primitive  families,  thns  small,  incoherent, 
and  indefinite,  there  arise,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
Evolution,  divergent  and  redivergent  types  of  families — some 
characterized  by  a  mixed  polyandry  and  polygny ;  some  tliat 
are  polyandrous,  diflerentiating  into  the  fratemal  and  non* 
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fratemal ;  some  that  ate  pol3'gynons,  differentiating  into 
those  coiuposed  of  wives  and  those  composed  ot  a  legitimate 
wife  and  concubines ;  some  that  are  monc^amous,  among 
which,  beaides  the  ordinaiy  form,  there  is  tbe  aberrant  form 
dUtingnished  by  a  wife  married  only  for  a  part  of  each  week. 
Of  these  genera  and  species  of  families,  those  which  are 
found  in  advanced  societies  are  the  most  coherent,  most 
delinite,  most  complex.  Not  to  dwell  on  inteTmediate  types, 
we  see  on  contrasting  the  primitive  kind  of  family-group 
with  that  highest  kind  of  family-group  which  civilized 
peoples  present,  how  relatively  great  is  the  evolution  of  tha 
lost.  The  marital  relation  bas  become  quite  definite ;  it  has 
become  extremely  coherent — commonly  lasting  for  life ;  in 
ita  initial  form  of  parents  and  children  it  bas  grown  larger 
(the  number  of  children  reared  by  savagcs  being  compaia- 
tively  small);  in  ita  dorived  form,  comprehending  grand- 
children,  great  grand-children,  etc.,  all  so  connected  as  to 
form  a  definable  Cluster,  it  has  grown  relatively  very  large ; 
and  this  large  Cluster  coDBists  of  members  whose  relationships 
are  very  heterogeneous. 

Ägain,  the  developing  human  family  fnlfila,  in  increasing 
ctegrees,  thoae  traita  which  we  bew  at  the  ontset  aie  traits  of 
the  successively- higher  reprodnctiTe  arrangementa  tbionghout 
tbe  animal  kingdomi  MÜintenanCe  ol  speoiea  being  the  end 
to  which  maintenance  of  individual  lives  is  necesaarily  sub- 
ordinated,  we  find,  as  wc  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being,  a 
diminiahing  j||n[Sce  of  iniüvidual  livcs  in  the  achievement 
of  thia  m^^B  fts  WC  a^ix'iHl  thmugh  iha  sncttesäive  grade» 
of  societiea  witb  tl'  <  -■■■,--,',:  [..]:,,-  <!  family,  we  find  a, 
furtber  prni^ress  in  i  man  roces  of  thM 
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cliilJren  and  exhausted  by  the  toils  of  maternity,  having  a 
piemature  old  age  sooa  mt  short.  In  siiperior  type«  of 
family,  juvenile  life  is  also  less  aacrificed:  infanticide,  which 
in  the  poverty-stricken  groups  of  primitive  men  is  dictated  by 
the  necessitics  of  social  self-preservation,  becoines  rarer  ;  and 
mortality  of  oETspring  othervise  caused,  leasens  at  the  same 
time,  Further,  along  with  decreasing  Bacrifice  of  adult  life 
there  goes  iucreasing  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  that  has 
to  be  made :  more  prolonged  and  higher  pleasures  are  taken 
in  rearing  progeny.  Instead  of  states  in  which  children  are 
early  left  to  provide  for  themselves,  or  in  which,  as  among 
llushmen,  fathers  and  sons  who  quarrel  try  to  kill  one  another, 
or  in  which,  aa  Burton  saya  of  the  East  Africans,  "  wheu 
childhood  is  past,  the  fatber  and  son  become  natural  enemiea, 
after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts;"  there  comcs  a  State  in 
which  keen  interest  in  the  welfaie  of  sons  and  daugbteis 
extends  throughout  parentallife.  And  then  to  tbia  pleasiir- 
able  care  of  ofTspring,  increasing  in  dumtion  as  tbe  fatnily 
develops,  has  to  be  added  an  entirely  new  faetor — the 
pleasutable  care  of  parents  by  offspring :  a  faetor  which, 
feeblfl  where  the  fionily  is  mdimentary  and  gaining  strength 
as  the  Camily  develops,  serves  in  another  way  to  lessen  tbe 
Bacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  speciea,  and  begins,  contrari- 
wise,  to  make  the  species  conduce  to  the  more  prolonged  life, 
HS  well  as  to  the  higher  life,  of  tbe  individual. 

A  fact  not  yet  named  remains.  Evolution  of  tbe  higher 
types  of  family,  like  evolution  of  the  higher  types  of  society, 
has  gone  band  in  band  with  evolution  of  human  iuteUigence 
and  feeling.  The  general  truth  that  there  exists  a  necessaiy 
connexion  between  the  nature  of  the  social  unit  and  the 
nature  of  the  social  aggregate,  and  that  eacb  continually 
moulds  and  is  moulded  by,  the  other,  is  a  truth  which  holds 
of  dome^stic  Organization  as  well  as  of  political  oiganization. 
.  The  ideas  and  sentimcnta  which  make  possible  any  more 
4  aSBOciated  life,  whether  in  the  Family  or 
-  fracedii^  phaae  by  the  experiences  and 
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discipline  of  Trhich  thfty  were  acquired ;  and  tliese,  again,  a 
next  precedinf;  pliase ;  and  bo  from  the  beginning.  On  tiim- 
ing  to  the  PriiuHples  of  Pmjcliology  (edition  of  1872),  contain- 
ing  cliapters  on  "  Development  of  Conceptions,"  "  SociiUity 
and  Symputliy,"  "  Ego-Altiuistic  Sentiments,"  "  Altniistic 
Sentimenta,"  the  render  will  find  it  shown  how  the  higher 
mental  faculties,  made  possible  only  by  an  environment  such 
as  social  lifo  furnishes,  evolve  as  this  environiocnt  evolves — 
each  iucremciit  of  advance  in  the  one  being  followed  by  an 
increment  of  advance  in  the  other.  And  he  will  see  the 
implication  to  be  that  since  altniism  plays  an  importaat  part 
in  develoj^ed  fitmily  life,  the  supcrior  doineatic  relations  liave 
become  possible  only  as  the  adaptation  of  man  to  the  social 
Btate  has  progressed.* 

S  337.  In  considering  dednctively  the  connexions  between 
the  forms  of  domeetic  life  and  the  forma  of  social  life ;  and  ia 
showing  bow  these  are  in  each  type  of  society  related  to  one 

anolbyr  because  jointly  related  to  the  aame  type  of  individiial 
character;  it  will  be  convatiiciit  to  deal  simultaneowsly  with 
the  maritnl  arrangement,  tbo  faiuüy  stcucture,  the  $tatus  of 
women,  and  the  xlatua  of  children. 

Primitive  life,  eultivating  antiii^nism  to  prey  and  cnemies,  i 
bmte  or  huumu — daily  yieldiog  tlio  cgoisüc  gatisfactioa  of  / 
conquest  over  alien  bpini^i— ditily  gnining  pluBSuro  (roin  a 
wbich  liiitail  paiu  ;  '     :    ' '■ !  ■   '■'"  ;'at.uro  which  j 

ratea  coercivo  i*i'  Bmte  Btrcngtli( 

glorying  in  th<'  i  l'^lipor.  and  no- 
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Clearly,  then,  weakness  of  the  marital  relation,  indefinite 
incoherent  forms  of  family,  harsb  treatment  of  women,  and 
infanticide,  are  naturallj  concomitants  of  militancy  in  its 
extreme  form. 

Advance  from  theae  lowest  social  groups,  bardly  to  bo 
«alled  sooieties,  to  groups  that  are  larger,  or  have  more  struc- 
ture,  or  botli,  implies  increased  co-openition.  Thia  co-opera- 
tion  may  be  compulsoiy  or  voluntary,  or  it  may  be,  and 
usaally  is,  partly  the  one  and  partly  tbe  other.  We  bave 
Seen  tliat  militancy  implies  predominance  of  compulaory 
co-operation,  and  tbat  induBtrialism  implies  predoniin- 
ance  of  voluntary  co-operation.  Here  we  have  to  obaerve 
that  it  is  deductively  manifest,  as  ^e  have  found  it  induc- 
tively  true,  tbat  the  accompanying  domestic  relations  are 
in  each  case  congmoua  with  the  necessitated  social  rela- 
tions. The  individual  nature  wbicb,.  exerciaing 
that  despotic  control,  and  eubmitting  to  tbat  extreme  subjec- 
tion,  implied  by  pronounced  militancy  in  developing  societiea, 
— an  individual  nature  at  the  same  time  continually  bard- 
ened  by  a  life  devoted  to  war,  inevitably  determinea  the 
arrangements  within  tbe  household  as  it  does  the  axrange- 
ments  witbout  it,    Hence  the  diaregard  of  vomeu's  claima 

Iehown  in  stealin^  and  buyiiig  tbem ;  hence  tbe  inequality  of 
etatits  between  tbe  aexes  entailed  by  polygyny ;  hence  the 
use  of  woinen  as  labouring  slaves^  hence  the  life-and-deatb 
power  over  wife  and  child ;  and  hence  that  Constitution  of 
tiie  family  whicli  subjects  all  its  membeis  to  the  eldest 
niale.  Conversely,  tbe  type  of  individual  nature 

developed  by  voluntary  co-operation  in  societies  that  are 
predoLiinantiy  iiidustrial,  whether  tbey  be  peaceful,  simple 
tribcs,  or  iiations  tliat  bave  in  great  measure  outgrown  mili- 
tancy, ia  a  relatively-altruisUc  nature.  The  daily  habit  of 
ecclianging  Services,  or  giviug  products  representing  work 
dona  fw  money  repreaenting  work  done,  is  a  babit  of  seeking 
—^-^  — "-*^ — '■sfactioiis  oiily  as  allow  like  cgoistic  satisfac- 
;  with.    Tbere  ia  an  euforced  respeot  fcr 
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others'  claims ;  there  is  an  accompanying  mental  reprcsenta- 
tton  of  their  ckims,  implying,  in  so  far,  fellow-feeling ;  and 
tlierc  ia  an  absence  üf  thoso  repressiona  of  feliow-feeling 
iiivolved  by  coercion.  Necesaarily,  tho  type  of  character 
thus  cultivated,  while  it  modifies  social  actions  and  arrange- 
ments,  modifies  also  domestic  actions  and  airangementa. 
The  discipline  which  brings  greater  recognition  of  the  claima 
of  fcUow-men,  brings  greater  recognition  of  the  Claims  of 
women  and  chitdren.  The  practice  of  Consulting  the  willa  of 
tiiona  witli  whom  therc  is  co-operation  outsido  the  household, 
brings  witli  it  the  pi'actico  of  Consulting  the  wills  of  those 
with  wbom  tliete  is  co-uiwration  iiiside  the  household.  The 
luarital  relation  becomes  changcd  frain  onc  of  master  and 
sutiject  into  one  of  approxiniutely-cqual  partnership;  while 
the  l>ond  bccomes  less  that  of  legal  authority  aad  more  that 
of  airuction.  The  parental  and  filial  relation  ceascs  to  be  a 
tyranny  which  sacrificea  child  to  parent,  and  becomee  one  in 
wliiüh,  ntther,  the  will  of  the  parent  Bubordioates  itself  to  the 
welfaro  of  the  child, 

Thus  the  rraulta  dedooible  itom  the  natarea  of  militancy 
and  industriulism,  currespoud  with  those  which  we  have 
foiind  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  axhibited.  And,  as  implyiug 
the  (iirectness  of  the  allßged  connexions,  I  may  here  add  an 
instance  ahowing  that  in  the  aaina  aociaty  the  domestic  rela- 
tiüua  in  the  militant  part  retoin  the  militant  character,  while 
the  duniestio  ivlations  in  th«  iniluetrial  p«irt  aru  assuming  the 
iüdustrial  character,  rv.|.ii]^fii!riijj;  r.u  Ün!  liws  uf  inheritancu 
iu  ancient  iYaiic-i.'.  ■  l  ■     ■  ;   Mi  i   m  s-ases  and 

difteri'nt  agp«,  K'^  ilways  the 

fi'iiiliil   und  tvM  ■  i"i-  ■■   ■■'•■    viiumplaot 
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nobles,  was  distinguialied  from  it  by  ita  veiy  essence.    It  had 
foi  its  basis  natural  equity." 

§  338.  And  now  we  come  to  the  interesting  qnestion^ 
What  may  be  inferred  respectdng  the  future  of  the  domestic  re- 
lations  ?  We  have  seen  how  the  law  of  avolution  in  general, 
bas  been  thus  far  fulfilled  in  the  genesis  of  the  family. 
We  have  also  seen  how,  during  civUization,  there  has  been 
canied  still  further  that  conciliation  of  the  intereste  of  the 
species,  of  the  parenta,  and  of  the  ofispring,  which  has  been 
going  on  througboub  organio  evolution  at  large.  Moreover, 
we  have  noted  that  these  higher  traita  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  to  one  another  and  to  children,  which  have  accompanied 
social  evolution,  have  been  made  possible  by  those  higher 
traita  of  intelligence  and  feeliag  produced  by  the  experiencea 
and  disciplines  of  progressing  social  states.  And  we  have 
lastly  observed  the  connexions  between  special  traits  so 
acquired  and  special  types  of  social  structure  and  activity. 
Assuming,  then,  that  evolution  will  continue  along  the  same 
lines,  let  US  cousider  what  furtber  changes  may  be  anticip^«d. 
It  is  firat  iaferable  Üiat  tbiougbout  timea  to  come,  the 
domestic  relations  of  different  peoples  inhabiting  düTerent 
ports  of  the  Earth,  will  continue  to  be  uulike.  We  must 
bewue  of  su{q)osing  that  developed  societies  will  become 
universal.  As  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  super-oiganio 
^Tohitäon,  the  production  of  higher  forms  does  not  involve 
riftxtinction  of  all  lower  forma.  As  superior  species  of  animala, 
while  displacing  certain  inferior  speciea  which  compete  with 
lem,  Icave  many  other  inferior  apecies  in  possession  of 
sferior  habitats;  so  the  auperior  types  of  societies,  while 
iaplacing  tboso  inferior  types  occapying  localities  th^  can 
l^ilize,  will  not  diaplace  inferior  types  inhabiting  harren  or 
Clement  localities.  Civilized  peoples  are  unlilcely  to  expel 
e  Esquimnux.  The  Foegians  will  probably  aurvive,  because 
Bieir  island  cannot  vapport  a  civilized  population.    It  is 
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qn&<stionab1e  whetlier  the  groups  of  wandering  Semites  ■who 
Imve  for  tliesc  tliousands  of  years  occupied  Eastem  deserts, 
will  be  extmded  by  nations  of  higher  kinds.  And  perhaps 
many  eteaming  malariouB  regious  in  the  Tropica  will  remain 
unavailable  by  races  capable  of  miich  culture.  Heace  the 
domestic,  as  well  as  the  social,  relations  proper  to  the  lower 
voi'ieties  of  man,  are  not  likely  to  become  extinct.  Polyandiy 
may  survive  in  Tliibet ;  polygyny  may  prevail  throughout  the 
future  in  parts  of  Africa;  aud  ainODg  the  remoteat  groups  of 
Ilypcrboreans,  mixcd  and  inegular  relations  of  the  Bexes  will 
probably  coutinue. 

It  is  poasible,  too,  that  in  certain  rcgions  militancy  may 
persist;  and  that  along  witli  the  political  relations  natural 
to  it  tliere  may  survive  the  domestic  relations  natural  to  it 
Wide  trocts,  such  as  tlioae  of  ^orth-Eastem  Asia,  unable  to 
euppott  populations  dense  enough  to  form  industrial  societiea 
of  advanced  types,  will  perhaps  remain  the  habitats  of  ao- 
cietics  haviug  thoee  impcrfect  forms  of  State  and  Family 
which  go  along  with  offensive  and  defensive  activities. 

Omitting  such  surviving  inferior  types,  let  ns  limit  our- 
selves  to  types  carryiug  further  the  evolution  which  civilized 
nations  now  ahov.  Aaauming  that  among  theae  industiialiam 
\till  increase  and  militancy  decrease,  we  have  to  ask  what 
are  the  domestic  relaUona  likely  to  co-exiet  with  complete 
indufltrialiam. 

§  339.  The  monc^mio  form  of  the  sexual  relation  U 
manifoatly  the  nltinute  form ;  and  any  ohangas  to  be  antiä- 
pated  miut  be  in  tha  diieotiön  of  oomi^etiön  aud  extenaion 
of  it.    By  obeeETing  vhat  poaBbilitiM  tben  an  of  greater 

divergonoe  &oia  Üie  MIIMMMU^UMHM^  ^  P^^ 
we  ahaU  see  W^I^MBMMHRi^^^^BMSBHdu 

[,  Ute  niimui!  irtfli  ihi-  nnclviliüCd.  are,  i 

the  ri^H|0fel»n£f|TCHiottS  uiul  ohtuft»,     Promlsouity,  i 

..ii.i~..  liM.l    niiiri.  T,.i,v,,t,n(/>,1   (M  SOClSt 
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isnowcriminal;  the marrying of  two  or more  wives, allowable 

and  creditable  in  inferior  aocieties,  liaa  beconje  in  superiot 

sociebies  felonious.     Hence,  future  erolution  along  liuea  tliiu 

far  followed,  may  be  expected  to  exlend  the  monogamic  relar 

tion  by  extinguiahing  promiscuity,  and  by  Buppreasing  such 

crimes  aa  bigamy  and  adultery,     Uying  out  of  the  niercantilj 

eleuient  in  marriage  may  also  be  inferred.    After  wife-st«a]ing 

came  wife-purchase ;  and  then   followed  the  usagcs  which 

niade.  and  continue  to  make,  conaiderationa  of  property  pre- 

doniinate  over  considerationa  of  personal  preference.    Cleariy, 

wife-purchnae  and  husband-purchase  (which  exista  in  some 

L  eenii-ci\'ilized  aocJetiea),  though  tliey  have  lost  their  original 

I  gross  forma,  persist  in  diaguised  forma.     Älxeady  some  dis- 

Iftpproval   of   those   vho   marry   for  money  or   position   is 

1  expressed;  and  thia,  growiiig  stronger,  may  be  expected  to 

f  {lurify  the  monognmic  union  by  maldng  it  in  all  cases  real 

i  of  being  in  many  eases  nominal. 

Aa  monogamy  is  likely  to-  be  raised  in-  character  by  a 

public  sentiment  reijuiring  that  the  legal  bond  shall  not  be 

entered  into  unless  it  reprcsents  the  natural  bond  ^  so,  pep- 

Lliaps,  it  may  be  that  niaint«nance  of  the  legal  bond  will  come 

■ito  be  held  improper  if  the  natural  bond  eeasea.     Already 

Bcreased  facilitiea  for  divorce  point  to-  the  probabilily  that 

'"whereas,  whüe  permanent  monogamy  was  being  evolved,  the 

Union  by  law  (originally  the  act  of  purchase)  was  regarded  ae 

tfae  essential  part  of  marriage  and  the  union  by  aflection  as 

non-essenttal ;  and  whereas  at  present  the  union  by  law  ia 

thougbt  the  more  important  and  the  uiiion  by  affection  the 

lesa  important;  there  nnll  come  a  time  wheu  the  union  by 

affeftion  will  be  held  of  primnry  momeut  and  the  »inion  by 

law  aa  of  seoondary  nioment:  whence  reprolmtion  of  marital 

relntions  in  which  the  union  by  aflection  lias  dissolved,    That 

this  conclusion  will  be  at  present  unacoej'table  is  likely — I 

may  say,  certain.     In  passing  judgmeut  on  any  arrangeraent 

»aggested   aa   likely   to   arise   herealter,   neaily  all   err   by 

lg  what  would  rusult   frum  the  supfiosed  cliange 

3  ü 
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othet  tbings  remaining  unchanged.  But  othei  thicgs  must 
be  asBumed  to  have  clianged  pari  passu.  Those  higher  seati- 
ments  accompaDyiug  union  of  the  sexes,  vhich  do  not  exist 
-among  primitive  men,  and  were  lesa  developed  in  early 
European  times  than  now  (as  ia  ahown  in  the  contrast 
betweea  ancient  and  modern  literatures),  may  be  expected 
to  develop  still  more  as  decline  of  militancj  and  growth  of 
industrialism  foster  altruism ;  for  aympathy,  which  is  the 
-root  of  altruism,  is  a  chief  «lement  in  these  Bentiments. 
Moreover,  with  an  iocrease  of  altruism  must  go  a  decrease  of 
domestic  dissension,  Whence,  simnltaneously,  a  strengthen- 
iug  of  the  moral  bond  and  s  weakening  of  the  forcea  tending 
to  dostroy  iL  So  that  the  changes  which  may  further  facili- 
täte  divorce  vnder  certain  conditions,  are  changes  which  will 
make  thone  conditions  more  and  more  rare. 

There  may,  too,  be  anticipated  a  strengthening  of  that 
ancillary  bond  coustituted  by  Joint  interest  in  children.  In 
all  societies  this  is  an  important  factor,  which  has  sometimes 
great  efTect  among  even  rüde  peoples.  Falkner  remarks  that 
though  the  Patagonian  marriages  "are  at  will,  yet  when  ODce 
the  parties  ai'e  agreed,  and  have  children,  they  seldom  forsaka 
each  other,  even  in  extreme  old  age."  And  this  factor  must 
become  more  efficiant  in  proportiou  as  the  solicitude  for 
children  becomes  greater  and  more  prolonged;  as  we  have 
Seen  that  it  does  with  prc^p^asing  cinlization,  and  vill 
doubtlesa  eontinue  to  do. 

But  IcBving  ojisn  the  i^uestioD  what  modificatiooB  of 
monogamy  conduoing  to  inoraaae  of  zmI  oobesion  lather 
than  nominal  cohtsion,  are  lik(;ly  tn  ariae,  there  is  one  con- 
clusion  we  may  draw  with  certainty.  Recurring  to  the 
three  ends  to  be  subservud  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
— welfare  of  species,  welfare  of  oifapring,  wclfare  of  pareutg  ; 
and  seeing  that  in  the  stn^  now  rcached  by  civilj/irj 
peuplea,  wülfare  of  spucics  in  vrToüluiilly  suunruil  in  so  far 
aa  niainttinancü  of  iiitinVw  is  wiiwvnicd;  thft  irii]>Ii('Attiin 
ia  that  welfiiro  of  on.^>  i         ,      i    '    i   jftur  düitunuine  tho 
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eourso  of  domestic  evolution.  Societies  which  from  genera- 
tioo  to  generation  produco  in  due  abundance  individuals 
who,  relatively  to  the  requiiement«,  are  the  best  pliysically, 
morally,  and  iiittillt:ctually,  muat  become  the  prodomiuant 
Bocieties;  and  must  teiid  through  the  qiiiot  process  of 
industrial  compctition  to  re place  other  societies.  Conse- 
queutly,  marital  relations  which  favour  tliia  reault  in  tha 
greatest  degieo,  must  Bpread;  while  the  prevailing  eenti- 
moQtfi  und  ideas  must  become  so  moulded  into  harmony  wltl) 
thein  tbat  other  rehitiona  will  be  coademned  ob  iminoraL 


§  340.  If,  still  giiiding  ourselvea  by  observing  the  course 

if  past  evolutiüii,  we  ask  what   changea  in  the  atalus  ol 

ftvoiueti   niay   bä   anticipated,  the  biiswot   must  be  tliat  a 

Efurther  appi-oaoh  towards  equalily  of  position  between  the 

Kxes  will  take  place.     With  decliiie  of  milJtancy  and  risa 

induatrialisra — with  decrease  o(  compulsory  consperation 

md  inciuase  of  voluntary  co-operaLion — with  strengtheiiing 

^itso    of    personal    rights    and   accompanying   sympathetio 

tegard  for  the  personid  rights  of  others;  must  go  a  diiuinu- 

i^on  of  the  polilical  and  domestic  disabilities  of  women,  until 

tliere  retnain  only  auch  as  dißerencea  of  Constitution  etituil. 

To  draw  infercnces  more  specific  Is  hazaidous:  probabititiea 

and  possibilitiea  only  can  be  indicated.    Wiiile  in  somo  direc- 

ins  the  emancipation  of  women  lias  to  be  carried  further, 

i  may  suspect  that  in  other  directions  llieir  Claims  have 

dready  becn  piished  beyond  the  normal  limits.    II'  fmm  ihab 

e  of  primitive  degrad^tion  in  whiijh  tbey  wert-  habitually 

in,  bought  and  soId,  made  beasta  of  biirdi'n,  inboriled  aa 

foperty,  and  killed  ab  will,  wo  pass  to  tlio  atiige  Anieiica 

WS  ua,  in  which  a  lady  wanting  a  seat  stares  at  a  gentle« 

a  occupyin<;  ono  until  he  surreuders  it,  and  thi^ii  tdkcs  it 

iJLhoiit   Ihauking   him;    we   may   infer    that    the    Hiythia 

ible   througliout   all   changea    htts    carrii.'d   this   to   an 

fctreiue  from  which  ihcm  will  be  a  rccoil.     Tlie  IJko  may 

ÜwT  Cttsea:  whut  wuru  uriginally  coticuaaioaft 

a  c  2 
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bore  corae  to  be  claimed  aa  riylits,  and  in  gaining  the  charac- 
ter  of  assumed  rights,  have  lost  rauch  of  the  grace  they  had 
as  concessions.  Uoubtleas,  however,  there  will  remain  in  the 
Bocial  relations  of  men  and  women,  not  only  observances  of  a 
kind  caUed  forth  by  sympathy  of  the  strong  for  the  weak 
irrespective  of  sex,  and  still  more  called  forth  by  sympathy 
of  the  stronger  sex  for  the  weaker  sex ;  but  also  observancea 
which  origiuata  in  the  wish,  not  consciously  formulated  but 
feit,  to  conipensate  woinen  for  certain  disadvantagea  eutaileii 
by  their  constitutionSj  and  so  to  t^qualize  the  lives  of  tlie 
sexes  as  far  as  possible. 

Iq  domestic  life,  the  relative  position  of  woraen  will  doubt- 
leas  rise ;  but  it  seems  improbable  that  absolute  equality 
with  men  will  be  reached.  Legal  decisiona  frora  time  t« 
time  demanded  by  marital  diflerences,  involving  the  question 
which  shall  yield,  are  not  likely  to  reverse  all  paat  decisiona. 
Eveulv  though  law  niay  balance  claiios,  it  will,  aa  Üia  leaat 
evil,  continue  to  give,  in  case  of  need.  supremacy  to  the  hu3- 
band,  as  being  the  tnore  judicially-niinded.  Aud,  similarly, 
in  the  moral  relations  of  miUTicd  life,  the  prcpimderance  of 
power,  rosulting  from  grentcr  maasivcnesa  of  nature,  must, 
however  unobtrusiv«  it  raay  be^ouie,  oontinue  with  the  man. 

Wheij  we  remember  thut  ap  from  tho  lowast  oavu^'üry, 
civilization  luia,  amoug  uibor  msnlt«,  cauabd  un  Intirüiiüing 
exeinptiOD  of  womsn  frara  yiivjwJ-wiuriinB  lnbiwir,  luid  that  in 
the  higlievb  »itfMiM  Chwy  iUO»  IkhmjIi»  ItiDni  iv-iUik'tud  to 
düiueslJKdiittM  fjij  Ibu  tmDfr,  tif  «lltllili'^n;  wk  miiy  bo 
struak^^ln|il|MMHAMlM|fM|MdMMMkBU|ill  tu  ümIodt 
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QbolisheJ  must  be  admitted.  At  tlie  same  tlme  it  raiist  be 
concluded  timt  iio  coiiBideraV)Ie  alterntion  in  tlio  carcers  of 
1  in  general,  can  be,  or  should  be,  so  prodiiced;  and 
fiirther,  that  any  extensive  change  in  the  education  of  women, 
niade  with  tbe  view  of  fittiiig  tliem  for  businesses  and  pro- 
feesioiis,  would  be  mischievous.  If  women  comprehended  all 
tliat  ia  conUiined  in  the  domeatic  ephere,  Üaey  would  ask  no 
other.  If  they  could  see  everything  which  is  implied  in  the 
right  education  of  children,  to  a  füll  conceptiou  of  which  no 
man  has  yet  risen,  much  less  any  womon,  they  would  aeek  no 
higher  function. 

That  in  time  to  come  the  political  slibis  of  women  may  be 

i  Tnised  to  something  like  eqiiality  with  that  of  meu,  seems  a 

-deductioQ  naturally  accompanying  the  preceding  ones.     But 

fluch  an  approsimato  e<iualization,  normally  accompanying  a 

"  aocial  structure  of  tlie  completely  industrial  type,  ia  not  a 

I  normal  accorapaniment  of  social  typea  still  partially  militant. 

I  Just  Dottng  that  giving  to  men  and  women  equal  amoiints  of 

^  political  power,  while  the  political  responsibilities  entailed  by 

\  war  feil  on  men  only,  would  involve  a  aerioiis  inequality,  and 

[  that  the  desired  equality  is   tlierefore   iinpracttcable  wliile 

I  wara  continue ;  it  may  be  contended  that  though  the  posses- 

l«ion  of  politJcaJ  power  by  women  might  improve  a  Society  in 

■  vhich  State-regulatiou  had  been  brought  within  the  limits 

Kproper  to  pure  industrialism,  it  would  injure  a  Society  in 

Lwhicli  State-regulation  has   the  wider  ränge  characterizing 

I  &  more  or  less  militant  type,     Several  influeuces  would  con- 

duce  to  retrogression.     The  greater  respect  for  authority  and 

weaker  sentiment  of  individual  freedom  characterizing  the 

P  feminine  nature,  woidd  tend  towards  the  maintenance  and 

nultiplication  of  restraints.     Eagemess  for  special  and  im- 

diate  results,  joined  wiüi  inability  to  appreciate  geiiem' 

ind  lemot«  resulta,  characterizing  the  majority  of  inen  and 

1  mor«  characterizing  women,  would,  if  women  had  power, 

blitail  iocreose  of  coercive  measures  for  acliieving  present 

tood,  at  the  coet  of  fulure  evil  caused  by  excess  of  contiol. 
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But  there  is  a  more  direct  reason  for  anticipating  mischief 
from  the  exercise  of  political  power  by  women,  while  the 
industrial  form  of  political  regulation  is  incomplete.  We 
have  Seen  that  the  welfare  of  a  society  reqaires  that  the 
ethics  of  the  Family  and  the  ethics  of  the  State  shall  be  kept 
distinct.  Under  the  one  the  greatest  benefits  must  be  given 
where  the  merits  are  the  smallest ;  under  the  other  the  bene- 
fits must  be  proportioned  to  the  merits.  For  the  Infant  un- 
qualified  generosity;  for  the  adult  Citizen  absolute  justice. 
Kow  the  ethics  of  the  family  are  upheld  by  the  parental 
instincts  and  sentiments,  which,  in  the  female,  are  qualified 
in  a  smaller  degree  by  other  feelings  than  in  the  male. 
Already  these  emotions  proper  to  parenthood  as  they  exist 
in  men,  lead  them  to  carry  the  ethics  of  the  Family  into  the 
policy  of  the  State;  and  the  mischief  resulting  would  be 
increased  were  these  emotions  as  existing  in  women,  directly 
to  influence  that  policy.  The  progress  towards  justice  in 
social  arrangements  would  be  retarded ;  and  dement  would 
be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  merit  still  more  than  now. 

But  in  Proportion  as  the  conceptions  of  pure  equity  be- 
come  clearer — as  fast  as  the  rigime  of  voluntary  co-operation 
develops  to  the  füll  the  sentiment  of  personal  fireedom,  with 
a  correlative  regard  for  the  like  freedom  of  others — as  fast  as 
there  is  approached  a  State  under  which  no  restrictions  on 
individual  liberty  will  be  tolerated,  save  those  which  the 
equal  liberties  of  fellow-citizens  entail — as  fast  as  indus- 
trialism  evolves  its  appropriate  political  agency,  which,  while 
commissioned  to  maintain  equitable  relations  among  Citizens« 
is  shom  of  all  those  powers  of  further  regulation  characteriz- 
ing  the  militant  type ;  so  fast  may  the  extension  of  political 
power  to  women  go  on  without  eviL  The  moral  evolution 
which  leads  to  concession  of  it,  wiU  be  the  same  moral  evo- 
lution which  renders  it  harmless  and  probably  beneficiaL 

§  341.  No  very  specific  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  re- 
«pecting  future  changes  in  the  sUUus  of  children« 
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I  an  average  increase  of  juvenile  freedom  may  bo 
nnticipated,  we  may  auapect  that  in  some  caaea  the  increase 
liaa  already  gone  too  far.  I  refer  to  the  United  States. 
Besides  often  unduly  subordinatiiig  tlie  livea  of  adults,  tlie 
indepftndence  there  allowed  to  the  young,  appeara  to  have 
the  efiect  of  bringing  them  forward  prematurely.  giving 
'  them  too  early  the  excitemeiits  proper  to  maturity,  and  so 
I  tending  tu  exhaust  the  interests  of  Life  before  it  is  half  speut. 
Such  i-egulation  of  childhood  as  conducea  to  füll  utilization 
of  childish  activities  and  pleaaurea  before  the  activities  and 
pleasures  of  manhood  and  womanhood  are  entered  upon, 
is  better  for  offspring  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  better 
for  parents. 

How  far  is  parental  authority  to  go  ?  and  ot  what  poiot 

ahall    political    authority   check    it  ?    are   (juestiona   to   be 

answered   in   no   satisfactory  way.     Already  I  have   given 

reasons    for    thinking    that    the   powers   and   functiona   of 

I  'parents  have  been  too  far  assunied  by  the  State ;  and  that 

rprobably  a  re-integratioa  of  the  faniily  will  follow  its  present 

^VDdiie  disiutegration.     Still    there    remain   the  ttieoretical 

Scultiea  of  deciding  how  far  the  powers  of  parents  over 

lildren   may  be    carried ;    to    what    estent    disregard   of 

mtal  responsibilities  is  to  be  tolerated ;  wheti  does  the 

\  ctose  to  be  a  iinit  of  the  family  and  become  a  unit 

Practically,  however,  these  questions  will  need 

;  since  the  same  changes  of  character  which  bring 

' "  "  Bst  form  of  family,  will  almost  universally 

1^  of  those  coaäicta  between  authorities  and 

I,  wliich  habitually  result  from  charactera 

mgiiig  to  Iower  societies. 

always  remains   a  security.     Wlmtever 

sst  welfare  of  ofTspring  must  more  and 

■iiHU-  chiliircn  of  inferior  parents  reared 

'    j  -placed  by  cliildren  of  better 

As  Iower  creatures  at  large 

ianced   through    the    instm- 


tDtalitf  of  parental  inatincts;  and  aa  in  the  course  ot 
liuman  evolution  the  domestic  relatioiis  origiiiating  from 
tlie  need  for  prolonged  care  of  offspring  have  been  assimiing 
higher  forras;  and  as  the  care  taken  of  offspring  haa  been 
becoming  graater  and  more  endiiring;  we  need  not  doubt 
that  in  the  future,  along  with  the  more  altruistic  natuto 
accompanying  a  higher  social  type,  there  will  corae  relationa 
of  parents  and  chüdren  neediug  no  ei^ternal  control  to  ensure 
their  well-workiug. 

$  342,  One  fnrther  poasibiüty  of  domeatic  evolution  re- 
uiains.  The  last  to  sliow  itself  among  the  bonds  which  hold 
the  family  together — tbe  care  of  parenta  by  offspring — is  the 
one  which  bas  most  room  for  increase.  Absent  among 
brutes,  anmll  among  primitive  men,  considerable  among 
the  partially  -civilized,  and  tolerably  ßtrong  among  tbe  best 
of  those  around  ua,  filial  aSection  ia  a  feeling  that  aduiits  of 
much  further  growth ;  and  tliis  is  needed  b)  make  the  cyclftl 
of  domeatie  lifo  complete.  At  preaent  the  latter  daya  of  tbtti 
old  wboae  married  children  live  away  from  them,  are  raade 
dreary  by  the  lack  of  those  pleastirea  yielded  by  ibe  constant 
Society  of  deacendants ;  but  a  time  niay  be  expected  wlien 
thi3  evtl  will  be  met  by  an  attachment  of  adults  to  iheir 
aged  paienta,  which,  if  not  as  stroog  as  that  of  parents  XO/ 
childreQ,  approoches  it  in  strength. 

Futther  dcvelopment  in  tliia  diiection  will  not,  howeveTp 
occur   under   social    arrongementa   which   paitially   abaoli 
parents  (rom  thtf  carp  of  '>ff=priiig.     A  stron^er  aßecbiou 

be  dispUiyed  by  ■' ■-....  .   j^^ 

lished  by  A  (!■ 
early  Ufa  K"  - 
in  the  IV., 
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proachiog  towards  the  arrangements  of  the  Koossa-Kaffirs, 
among  whom  "all  children  above  ten  or  eleven  years  old 
are  publicly  instructed  under  the  inspection  of  the  chief." 
Tliis  latest  of  the  domestic  affections  will  not  be  fostered  by 
retrograding  towards  customs  like  those  of  the  Andamanese, 
and,  as  early  as  possible,  changing  the  child  of  the  family 
into  the  child  of  the  tribe.  Contrariwise,  such  a  progress 
will  be  achieved  only  in  proportion  as  mental  and  physical 
culture  are  carried  on  by  parents  to  an  extent  now  rarely 
attempted.  When  the  minds  of  children  are  no  longer 
stunted  and  deformed  by  the  mechanical  lessons  of  stupid 
teachers — when  Instruction,  instead  of  giving  mutual  pain 
gives  mutual  pleasure,  by  ministering  in  proper  order  to 
faculties  which  are  eager  to  appropriate  fit  conceptions 
presented  in  fit  forms — when  among  adults  wide-spread 
knowledge  is  joined  with  rational  ideas  of  teaching,  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  young  there  is  an  easy  unfolding  of 
the  mind  such  as  is  even  now  shown  by  exceptional  facility 
of  acquisition — ^when  the  earlier  stages  of  education  passed 
through  in  the  domestic  circle  have  come  to  yield,  as  they 
will  in  ways  scarcely  dreamed  of  at  present,  daily  occasions 
for  the  strengthening  of  sympathy,  intellectual  and  moral, 
then  ¥rill  the  latter  days  of  life  be  smoothed  by  a  greater 
filial  care,  reciprocating  the  greater  parental  care  bestowed  in 
earlier  life. 


END  OF  YOL.  L 
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FUBTHBB  ILLUSTEATIONS  OF  PRIMITIVE  THOUGHT. 

[To  avoid  over-hurdening  the  text  toith  iUustYaii^yM — enen  now^ 
perhapSf  too  numerofu — I  auppresaed  viany  that  I  mighi  have  added : 
$ome  because  they  seemed  superfluous ;  aome  hecause  they  were  too 
lotig,  Partly  to  give  the  more  striking  of  these^  I  make  this  Äppeii' 
dix;  hut  chiefly  to  add  evidence  which  has  sinee  come  to  light, 
verifying  eertain  of  the  eonclu9ion8  not  adequcUely  supported, 

The  foregoing  paragraph  Stands  as  it  did  in  the  first  edition, 
I  have  now  to  add  that  in  this  revised  third  editum^  I  have  largely 
increased  this  Appendix  by  ineluding  many  further  illustrcUions 
which  reading  and  inquiry  have  brotight  to  my  knowledge,  Joined 
with  thosebeforegiven^  theseadditionaliUustratiofis^as  nowa/n'onged^ 
form  so  coherent  a  body  of  evidence^  that  even  by  themselves  they 
wotdd  go  far  to  establish  the  general  doetrine  sei  forth  in  the  prc' 
ceding  volwneJl 

Primitive  CreäuUty, — In  tbe  genesis  of  snperstitioiis,  a  factor 
difiScnit  to  appreciate  snfficiently,  is  the  nnqaestioniug  faith  wiih 
which  statementB  are  accepted.     Here  are  some  cases. 

Of  tbe  Coast  Neg^roes,  Winterbottom  sajs  (vol.  i,  p.  255) — 

"So  stronglj  are  thej  pemiaded  of  the  efioapj  of  thete  meant  of  protec- 
tion [aniulets,  etc.],  that  an  Afrioan,  a  man  of  rerj  raperior  mind,  ofFered  to 
allow  a  friend  of  mine,  whoee  aoouracy  he  had  just  been  praiiing,  to  fire  at 
him  with  a  piitol,  oharged  with  balL" 

Laird  and  Oidfield  teil  ns  of  tbe  Inland  Negroes  (vol.  ii, 
pp.  10,  11),  that  a  Na£Ei  woman — 

"  imaffined  that  ehe  pOBtessed  a  maghony  (charm),  whioh  rendered  her  inrul- 
nerable  to  all  edge  tooU  and  outting  instrumenta.  So  positive  and  oonvinced 
was  she  of  the  efficacj  of  her  charm,  that  she  roluntariW  assented  to  hold 
her  leg  while  some  peraon  should  strike  it  with  an  aze.  The  king  (or  ohief) 
of  her  town,  on  hearins  this,  determined  to  try  the  power  of  her  charm, 
and  desired  a  man  to  take  an  axe,  and  see  whether  this  wonderf  ul  maghony 
would  protect  her  from  its  effeots.  .  .  .  Her  leg  was  laid  vpon  a  block,  and 
a  powerf ul  blow  given  below  the  knee.  .  .  .  To  the  poor  woman's  ereat 
liorror  and  the  terror  of  all  present,  her  leg  flew  to  the  other  side  of  the 


room." 


To  this  abdolate  oonfidence  in  dogmas  impressed  by  seniorn 
daring  earlj  life,  ninst  be  ascribed  tbe  readiness  with  which 
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attendants,  wives,  and  even  friends,  kill  themselvea  at  a  fnneral 
that  they  may  join  the  deceased  in  the  other  world.  The  iustance 
named  by  Bancroft  (vol.  i,  p.  288)  of  the  Walla  Walla  chieftain 
who  *'  caused  himself  to  be  bnried  alive  in  the  grave  with  the 
last  of  bis  five  bods,"  reminding  ns  of  the  Fijians  and  Tannese 
who  go  cheerfully  to  their  volontary  deaths,  vividly  illastrates 
this  trait  which  makes  monstrons  creeds  possible. 

No  evidence  shakes  such  beliefs.  Disproofs  are  evaded  by 
asserting  beliefs  eqnally  absnrd.  Speaking  of  a  distant  stnmp 
mistaken  for  a  man,  an  Aostralian  said  to  Mr,  Cameron — 
"  That  fellow  was  a  gnmatch  [ghost],  only  when  you  came  up 
he  made  himself  like  a  stnmp  "  {Anthropol,  Inst.  Jour.f  vol.  xiv, 
p.  H63). 

Natural  Hlusions. — In  §  53,  I  argued  that  these  probably  aid 
in  strengthening  those  conceptions  of  things  which  the  primi- 
tive man  forms.  How  they  thns  play  a  part  is  shown  in 
Vamb^ry's  Sketches  of  Central  Asia^  pp.  /2,  73 : — 

"Ab  we  were  crossing  the  high  plateau  of  Kaflan  Kir,  which  fornu  part  of 
üstjort,  running  towai^B  the  north- east,  the  horizon  was  often  adorned  with 
the  most  beautiful  Fata  Morgana.  This  phenomenon  is  undoubtedlj  to  be 
Seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  hot,  but  dry,  atmosphere  of  the  deserts 
of  Central  Asia»  and  affords  the  most  splendid  optical  illusions  which  one  can 
imaeine.  I  was  always  enohanted  witn  these  pictures  of  oities,  towers,  and 
Castles  dancing  in  the  air,  of  vast  oaravans,  horsemen  eneaged  in  combat,  and 
individual  gigantio  forms  which  continually  disappeared  from  one  place  to 
reappear  in  another.  As  for  mj  nomad  companions,  thej  regarded  the  neiffh- 
bournoods  where  these  phenomena  are  obsenred  with  no  Uttle  awe.  Accordme 
to  their  opinion  these  are  ghost«  of  men  and  cities  which  formerly  existed 
there»  and  now  at  certain  times  roll  about  in  the  air." 

This  acconnt  recalls  the  descriptions  given  by  the  nncnltnred 
among  onrselves  of  the  northern  anrora :  similarly  showin  g,  as 
it  does,  that  an  excited  imagination  gives  definiteness  to  indefinite 
forms ;  for  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  in  the  remote  regiona 
indicated  by  Yamb^ry,  there  can  have  been  any  such  thing  as  a 
Fata  Morgana  derived  from  an  actual  city.  Among  onrselves, 
especially  in  tronbled  times,  nnnsnal  displays  of  the  Anrora 
Borealis  are  described  by  snporstitious  people  as  the  conflicts  ol 
armies  in  the  heavens. 

Not  only  has  hypothesis  an  effect  conspicnons  to  all  in  per- 
verting  judgment,  but  it  has  an  efPect,  less  manifest  but  still 
decided,  in  perverting  perception,  Elsewhere  I  have  given  ex- 
amples  of  this  effect  {Essays,  first  series,  original  edition,  p.  412), 
and  doabtiess  they  have  been  observed  by  many.  If  hypothesis 
thus  perturbs  perception  during  states  of  mental  calm,  still 
more  does  it  perturb  it  during  states  of  mental  excitement — 
especially  those  produced  by  fear.  The  faintest  snggestion 
proceeding  either  from  witlun  or  from  wiihout,  then  imposes 
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Efteolf  ao  Btmngly  on  the  mint!  that  tt-ae  perception  becomeB 
[»carcely  possible.  It  noeds  but  to  rccaembor  that  recognition  of 
H.^  thing  as  suoti  or  such,  ü  a  mental  act  in  wbicli  imagination 
ralwajs  ptays  &  Urge  part,  \>y  addiog  to  the  mere  riaual  im< 
preasions  tfaose  many  ideaa  which  constitnte  a  conception  of  ths 
thing  giving  the  impressions,  t«  see  that  when,  in  a  Btnte  of 
fright,  imagioation  is  pnt  on  a  wrong  ti-ack,  osBociation  readilj 
forniehes  all  thoee  attribntes  which  are  needfnl  to  tili  Dp  tba 
framework  which  the  appearance  y telds ;  and  coosciousness  once 
filled  with  the  alarmiiig  conception,  can  with  difficnlty  be  bronght 
back  to  that  relativcly  passive  State  required  for  receiving  the 
actoal  impreesions,  and  rightly  interpreting  thent. 

Eence  where  there  exiats  that  primitive  crednlitj  exempliGed 
above,  the  rectifyiug  of  a  pei-ception  thiiB  distorted  by  iriiagina- 
tion  cannot  be  expected.  Minds  having  those  traits  act  forth  in 
the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Primitive  Mau,  Intellectual '' — mind« 
L  which  have  had  nociiltaregiving  them  ten  den  cies  to  ward  a  criti- 
fKBm  and  scepticism — minds  nhich  have  no  notiou  of  a  natorat 
■Order,  of  law,  of  canse  ;  are  minds  nhich  can  ronke  no  reHistance 
I  to  any  auggcsted  idea  or  interpretatioa.  There  is  no  organized 
experience  to  prodace  hesitation.  There  is  no  donbt  takiug  tba 
»hape — "  This  cannot  be,"  or — "  That  ia  imposaible."  Coa- 
scquently,  a  fancy  oncohaTinggot  possession.relains  possession, 
and  becomes  an  accepted  fact.  If  we  always  carry  with  nu 
tha  remembi-ance  of  this  atfitude  of  mind,  wo  shall  see  bow 
apparently  rensonable  to  earagea  are  eiplauations  of  thioga 
whiuh  they  muke. 

8ome  Early  Interpretationg. — Tt  we  set  ont  with  the  tmth 
that  the  laws  of  mind  are  the  sume  throngbout  the  auimal  kjiig- 
dom,  we  xhall  see  that  from  the  behavionr  of  animals  in  presenco 
of  nnfamiliar  phenomena,  we  may  obtain  some  clae  to  the  inter- 
pretations  which  primitive  mcn  make  of  such  phenomena.  A 
brüte,  even  of  great  power  and  conrftge,  betrays  Blarm  in  presenra 
of  a  moving  object  the  like  of  which  it  has  oever  aeen  before. 

■  ffhe  aaeertioQ  that  a  tiger  has  been  known  (o  show  fear  of  & 

ouse  in  bis  enge,  ib  made  more  credible  tban  it  wonld  eise  be 
/  watching  a  dog  when  there  is  placed  before  him  some  such 
Creatore  as  a  small  crab.  Dread  of  the  nnknown  appears  to 
L  universal  emotion — evcn  wbea  the  uukuown  is  not  at  all 
^rtontona  in  character. 

Stranger  and  enemy  are  almost  synonymons  in  the  minds  o£ 

"bmtes  and  of  primitive    men.     Bj  inherited    eifects  of    expe- 

rieuccs  tbe  connezion  of  ideas  has  been  madeorganic;  a«  an 

Infant  in  arms  shows  ns  when  an  nnfamiliar  face  nmkea  it  cry, 

thoagh  in  its  own  life  no  evil  has  ever  foUowed  the  »gbt  of  an 

■  nnfamiliar  face.     While  "familiarity  breeds  contempt"  oven  of 


the  vast  or  of  the  powerfnl,  nnnsnalness  breeds  fear  even  öf 
Üiat  which  ia  relatively  small  or  feeble. 

On  the  ono  band,  th«n,  a  periodic  event  which  is  intrinai- 
cally  very  imposinp,  excites  bnt  little  attention  if  no  mischief 
hae  ever  heen  joined  with  it ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  an 
event  not  intrineically  imposing,  if  it  has  never  before  been 
witnessed,  and  especially  if  it  aeems  to  abow  tbe  apontaneity 
indicativB  of  life,  aronsea  a  eense  of  insecnrity.  As  was  shown 
in  Cliapter  IX  of  Part  I,  it  is  by  tbe  Hpontantiity  of  their 
acta  that  living  objects  are  conepicnoasly  dist'nguisbed  from 
dead  objects ;  and  (lünce  tbia  trait  bacomes  tbe  sign  of  an  ability 
to  do  variüBB  tbitige  beRides  tbat  wbich  ia  wilncBsed — to  do, 
thei'efore,  somelbing  wbich  may  prove  injnrionH  or  fatal, 

CaiTying  with  ns  this  conception  of  the  attitude  commoD  to 
snimal  intelligence  and  ■uninetrncted  hnman  iatelligence,  wo 
shall  Bee  why  certain  i^gularly  recarring  phenomt^na  of  an 
astoniabing  kind,  such  as  the  dajly  Hppearance  and  disappear- 
anoe  of  the  Sun,  excite  in  the  primitive  man  neither  Bnrpriee  nor 
apecolation  ;  at  tbe  aame  time  ihat  a  phenomenon  which  nnex- 
pectediy  bteaks  the  ordinary  conrae  of  things  by  a  Bonnd  ur 
motion,  producee  diamay,  followed  by  eome  vagne  anggeetion  of 
an  agent:  the  agent  tbünght  of  being  one  hikving  aoine  likeneNS 
to  agenfs  disclosed  by  past  esperienccH.  Hctice  tbe  tendency 
to  ascribe  any  irregalarly  recarring  phenomenon  to  a  living 
creature  (the  actions  of  üviiig  crcatures  being  iiregnlar),  and, 
piimarily,  to  a  living  oreatnre  differing  in  the  Icast  degree 
poBsihle  from  living  creatnreB  of  known  kinda.  Observe  some 
Bamplcs  of  these  early  interpretatious.  Of  a  place  in  the 
ChippBway  country,  Catlin  aaya — 

"  Near  this  apot,  also,  an  a,  liigh  moimtl,  ii  (he  '  Thvniler'i  iinl '  (nirf-rfv- 
tonitere),  wLere  '  a  very  «bibU  bird  aita  upoD  her  rgga  during  fiiir  neather, 
und  tlie  ikies  ors  reat  with  bolt<  of  Ihuiider  U  tbe  appritturli  of  a  ftana, 
whjch  ia  ocnuinned  bj  the  halching;  of  her  bnwd  t '  "  (G<iu.  Callin,  lUuiln^ 
tioM,  Bte.,  of  tkt  A'orlA  America*  ladia^t,  vol.  ii,  p.  16i.) 

Of  an  allied  race,  the  OjibwayB,  we  read : — 

"Nq  one  geemed  fnitunate  anough  to  dimovi'r  the  nuort  cf  thns  gnat 
fcirda,  whirh  wcre  cilled  .^*.iiB-ii»-*ee^  (TliHnden)."  ..."  'ITiesa  bird» 
BTO  arldom  seeii,  but  an  often  he&rd  in  the  sliiea.  nhere  tbuy  0^  bigher 
thnn  tlie}'  ooce  djd.  .  ■  .  Thej  wink,  uid  the  fire  Uaahes  from  Tbeir  ejen" 
(a.  Copi™y,  The  TradUional  Hülorg  and  CkaraHeritlia  Sketcka  of  tkt 
Ojibaay  Nation,  pp.  110,  113.) 

So,  t«o,  concerning  the  Western  Indiana  of  North  America, 
Hr.  H.  A.  Boiler  teils  ns  that  liis  compauion,  "  tbe  Bub-t)uU 
WolE  "— 

"aaid  that  there  wae,  high  in  air,  far  out  of  aight,  Aji^K  continiiall;  ttnd 
nevur  resting,  an  «giu  of  terrible  eite.  ...  He  llHpi  bt»  wii;g».  and  loud 
peal(  of  thuiider  roll  orer  the  prurio  {  when  hc  ninks  hia  eye»,  it  bglitmu." 
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By  a  distant  nnallied  peoplp,  the  Kai'ens,  ITie  crins©  fif  utoi'nia 
H  Buiil  to  be  an  animal  "  with  bat-Uke  wioRa."  "When  it 
uttere  its  voice,  it  t.bunderH,  and  when  it  flaps  iU  ningR,  fii« 
ja  pi-odacod,  and  it  lightena."  (Uubod,  Juur.-  Aniulic  Soey,- 
Bntgal.  xxxiv,  I'ert  2,  p.  217.) 

Now    a   thonderatorm    bein(;    one    of   thone    incidc^nts   cho- 

racterized  by   an    appareiit    epontaneity    aug-gestive   oE    living 

agency,  the  questioa  wliich  natarally  arlscs  is — "  What  ia  the 

living  agenti'"      The   Rky  iä   the   region  in  which  thia  Budden 

iu;lioa  is  witnessed.     The  living  agcnt  is  tberefoi'e  iiiferred  to 

bu  some  creature  which   freqaenU   flie  aky — a  dyiDg   creatnre, 

bird-like  or  bat-like.     Here  let  ns  nole  two  tbinga.     First  tbere 

ia  rormed  in  the  mind  a  simple  asscNiiatioQ  between  this  incidont 

which  by  it«  character  sngg^eBts  living  agency,  and  a  living  agont 

such  as  is  commonly  scdq  in  tfae  neigbbourbood  of  its  occurrence. 

I  Kecond,  the  conceiped  agent  is  not  nf  the  kind  we  cal]  snper- 

I  natnra] — does  not  belong  to  a  sapposed  apiritual  world;  bot  is  a 

\  |)nrely  natural  agent.     And  the  obviona  conrse  ot  thonght  is  One 

Ethat  brings  the  actiona  obaerved  into  tbe  sarae  category  with 

■  the  actions  of  the  living  creatnrea  snpposed  to  be  insti'n mental : 

ind  being  aacribed  to  the  flapping  of  wings,  sonnd  to  this 

I  cause  or  to  a  voice,  and  lightning  to  the  flashing  of  eyes. 

In  a  different  though  allied  ola.ss,  stand  tlie  int«rpi'etations  of 

'  cclipaes.     Ämong  nncultared  peoples,.animals  are  generally  the 

asaigned  agents  ^  and  thongh  they  ai«  not  flying  nnimala,  yet 

they  are  animals  supposed  to  be  in  tbebeavena.    Rem em bering 

that  varions  savngea,  as  instnncethe  Kaqainianx,  belteve  beaste 

I  as  well  aa  m«n  have  access  to  the  aky  from  the  monntain-tops — 

L  reraembering  the   Cahroc  atory  given  ia  §  169,  of  the  coyot« 

nho  thuB  got  among  the  stars  ;  we  may  see  how  it  bappens  that 

r  when  iiuagining  aome  living  agent  which  prodaces  this  sndden 

chango  in  the  Sun  by  taking  ont  a  piece  from  his  side,  sav^es 

ahoald  think  of  a  beast  «a  the  cause.     !Naturally  enough  "the 

Kr^thonians  aay  the  snn  op  moon  '  is  being  eaten ' "  (Grinim, 

T''ut,:nic  Mylh.,  vol.  ii.  p.  707) ;  since  the  buing  eaten  accouut« 

alike  for  the  gmdual  diBappeamnce,  and  for  the  sharp  ontline  of 

tbe  increasing  giip  made.     We  und  kindred  interpretations  in 

luany    places.       By   the    Gnaranis   "  eclipses   wero   held   to    b6 

occ'asioned  hy  a  jagoar  and  a  (ip^at  dag,  who  pni-soed  tbe  sna 

ftiid  moon  to  devonr  theni  "  (Southey,  Histury  of  ISraiil,  vol.  ü, 

pp.  371-2).     The  Norse  mythology  teils  of  "  Managarmr  (moon- 

diig);"and  on  the  oecaeion  of  an  eclipae  the  Nuree  "fanniiKl 

the  nionster  had  already  got  a  part  of  the  shimng  orb  between 

lue  iaws"  (Grimm,  Teutunio  UytL,  vol.  ii,  p.  7uti).     We  read 

X'Of  t,he  remote  Chiqnitos  of  Sonth  America,  tbat  "during  an 

»i'Üpse  [of  the  moon]  tliey  eliont  aiTow»  npward,  and  cry  aloud 

F  to  drive  away  tbe  dogs,  who,  they  believe,  bunt  }ier  througb 

a  D 
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heaven ;  asd  when  ihej  overtako  her,  the  darkness  of  the  orb  13 
caused  hj  the  blood  which  runs  from  her  wonnds "  (Sonthey, 
History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i,  p.  335).  Evidently,  then,  this  explana* 
tion  arises  natnrally  in  primitive  minds.  The  kindrcd,  and  jet 
different,  cxplanation  of  the  Nootka- Sound  people,  "who,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  eclipse  '*  pointed  to  the  moon,  and  said  that  a 
great  cod-fish  was  endeavouring  to  swallow  her "  (Jewitt, 
Narrative  of  Captivify  amovg  the  Savages  of  Nootka  Sotmd^ 
p.  165),  and  the  similar  belief  current  among  the  Arabs,  that 
a  hnge  fish  pnrsnes  the  planet  which  is  eclipsed  (Niebnhr, 
Vescriptlon  de  VArdbie^  p.  106),  may  possibly  result  from  tho 
conception  of  waters  above  the  firmament  in  which  great  fish 
icside.  Bat,  in  any  case,  we  see  in  these  interpretations,  as  in 
those  of  thunderstorms,  that  there  is  as  near  an  assimilation  as 
may  be  to  the  natural  actious  of  natural  agents.  There  is 
neither  any  thought  of  a  deity  as  the  cause,  nor  of  anything  to 
be  classcd  as  spiritnal  power. 

Take  next  the  interpretations  given  in  different  places  of 
enrthquakcs.    Ka)mpfer  says  the  Japanese  "  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  cause  of   earthquakcs  is  a  hnge  whale's  creeping  Under- 
ground" (Historif  of  Japan,  Pinkerton* 8   Voyages,  vol.  vii,  pp. 
G84r-5).      Now  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that,  as   Dr.   Tylor 
suggests,   the    finding    of   large    fossil    bones,    implying    the 
occasional  presence  of  great  animals  Underground,  led  to  this 
interpretation,  and   similarly  in    Siberia,  led  to   the  interpre- 
tation  of  earthquakes  as  due  to  motions  of  undergronnd  mam- 
moths — creatures  whose  bones,  and  evcn  undecayed  bodies,  are 
found  imbedded  in  ice  below  the  surfacc ;  it  is  clear  that  the 
same  mode  of  thonght  is  exhibited.    This  sudden  and  seemingly. 
spontaneous  motion  of  the  Earth  is  ascribed  to  an  agent  of  the 
class  which  habitaally  exhibits  sudden  spontaneous  motions— 
an  animal.    And  the  question — What  animal  ?  being  raised,  the 
conclusion  is  that  it  mnst   be  an  animal  which  exists  down 
below.    Explanations  elsewhere  given  betray  like  trains  of  ideas. 
Bancroft  says  '*the  Southern  Californians  bei ieved  that  when 
the  Creator  made  the  world  he  fixed  it  on  the  back  of  seven 
giants,   whose  movements  .  .  .  caused   earthquakes"    {Native 
Baces   of  the  Pacific    States,  vol.  iii,  p.  122).      As    given   by 
John  Bell,  a  conception  of  tlie  Lamas  was  that  the  E^irth  rests 
on  a  golden  frog;  *'and  whenever  this   prodigious  frog  had 
occasiun  to  Scratch  its  head,  or  stretch  out  its  foot,  that  part 
of  the  carth  immediately  above  was  shakcn  **  {Ä  Journey  from 
St.  Petershurgh  to  Pekin  in  the  year  1719.     Pinkerton* 8  VoyageSf 
vol.  vii,  p.  369).     So,  too,  by  tho  Norse  belief  that  earthquakes 
are    caused    "  by   the    sti-uggles    of    chained   Loki "    (Gi-imm, 
Teu/onic  Myth,,  vol.  ii,  p.  816)  ;  as  well  as  by  the  Fijian  beliof 
that  when  Dcngeh  "turns  about  or  trembles  in  his  cave  the 
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siilialces  and  qualeee  exoeedinKly  "  (Lnlama,  or  Ttan  Yeari 

in  Canitibal-Ia.tid,  by  H.  Britton,  ^,  ly5-6) ;  we  nz-e  showii  that  tha 

li.vpothesia  is  of  tue  naturaHstic  class  rather  than  of  Ihe  super« 

nalariiltsiic  olasfl.     The  eSoct  \e  aecribcd  to  a  living  sgent  con- 

i  Ceii  ed  ne  existing  wbcre  the  eCect  is  produced,  and  operatin); 

f  nfttr  the  Bume  meclianical  manner  witb  known  liviag  agenta. 

I  The  only  case  I  have  met  with  in  which  agency  of  this  und  is 

I    not  assign&d,  nervea  still  better  to  show  that  the  phenomenon 

19   clasned    with  known    natnral   phenomena.      Concerning  the 

l'Iäijuimanx  interpretution  of  earthquakea,  Crantz  saya — "  they 

imagiiie  that  the  globe  of  tlie  earth  rpsts  upon  pillars,  which  are 

I   irnw  niouldering  away  by  age,  eo  that  they  freqnently  crack  " 

I  {Hiilory  of  Oreenland,  i,  211). 

I      Fi'om  earthquakes  we  may  pass  to  volcanlc  oraptionfi  withnnt 

I  finding  any  wider  divergence  from  this  form  of  oxplanation 

'  I   to  be  expected  from  the   natnre  of   the   appeiironcea, 

w  luccs,  remote  in  habitat  and  type,  yicld  illuatrations. 

I  In  North  America  "the  Eoniagas,  for  example,  held  that  the 

I  cratcrs  of  Alaska  were  inhabiied  by  beings  migbticr  tban  men, 

(uid  that  the^e    sent    forth   fire  and  smoke  when  tbey  heated 

tlmir  eneat-honsea,  or  cooked   their   food"   (Biincroft,  Salive 

Jiacw,  «fc,  vof.  iii,  p.  122).  Andamong  theabotigineB  of  Western 

Anstfatia,  it  is  a  tradition  that  "  *  once  on  a  tiiue,  the  In-gnos, 

who  live   nndergi'ouiid,   beiiig  very  Bulky,   to  apite   the   poor 

black  fcIlowB,  wbo  aeem  to  have  the  puod-will  of  no  oue,  müde 

preat  firca   and  threw  np  red-hot  fitoncs,  fire,  etc.,  and  t)ms 

liorued   the  whole   of   that  conutry"*  (The  Aborigiiies  of  Aif- 

tnilia.     A.  Oldfield,  in  Ti:  Eth.  Soey.,  N.S.,  vol.  iii,  p.  232). 

I  'i'he  oaly  noteworthy  unlikeneHS  htre,  is  that  beings   of  the 

[  lianian  type  are  assumed  :  proba.hty  for  the  rea«on  that  they  are 

inly  knuwu  kiuda  of  beiuga  who  can  pi'oduce  £1*0  or  niake 

f  nee  of  it. 

'   collectinjt  together    tliese  Interpret ations   of    Ihnnder- 

s,  eclipses,  earthquakea,  and  eroptions,  niy  niolive  bas  been 

I  to  sliow  that  in  primitive  thon^ht,  eventa  whicb  are  of  irregulär 

f  occnrrence,  and  by  tbia,  as  well  as  by  tbeir  apparent  spoDtnneity, 

I  KDggest  Uving  agents,  are  aeciibed  to  living  a^ients  doviating  aa 

I  little  ftijm  oi'diuary  onea  an  may  bc  ;  and  are  devoid  of  anythiog 

like  religiüQS  idea  or  »entimeat.     The  beÜefs  held  oncei-ning 

tiivse  eventa  yield  no  sigua  of  that  Nntiire-wornhip  snpposed 

to  be  innate  in  the  nncivilisied ;  tbough  the  portcntonaness  1^ 

the  eventa  might  be  expccted  to  aroDüe  ii,  did  it  exist.     Xoi 

do    they    hetray   tbe    concuption    of    one    or    many    invisible 

pnwors  of  the  kind  ralled  aupernataral  among  advanced  peoples. 

Thoa^^b  we  carelessly  gronp  togelher  all  absurd  ideait  of  eiivages 

iiriiJtv  the  general  namo  of  superEtitiuiis,  yet,  as  we  bere  Eee, 

thtie  ia  a  aigniücant  distinctiou  between  thoae  wbicli  show  no 
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recognition  of  alle^d  spiritnal  beinpfs  and  tbose  in  "wh'ch  such 
pecognition  is  shown.  Bat  now,  how  does  there  result  transi- 
tion  f fom  the  one  to  the  other  ?  Some  interpretations  of  inter- 
mediate  kinds  will  prepare  tbe  way  for  an  ans  wer. 

Tbe  ancient  Pemvians  fancied  Thunder  '*to  bee  a  man  in 
heaven,  witb  a  sling  and  a  mace,  and  tbat  it  is  in  bis  power  to 
cause  raine,  baile,  tbunder  **  {Jos.  de  Acosta,  vol.  ii,  p.  304).  In 
Samoa  *Hbe  cbiefs  were  supposed  to  go  to  tbe  beavens  and  send 
down  ligbtning,  tbunder,  and  rain  *'  (Tamer,  Samoa  a  Hundred 
Years  Ago^  p.  277).  '  And  describing  tbe  beliefs  of  tbe  Veddahs 
(wbose  gods  are  the  gbosts  of  relatives),  Bailey  writes : — "Of 
thnnder  tbey  say  *a  spirit  or  a  god  bas  cried  out"*  {Trans, 
Eth,  Socy,  Lon.y  N.S.,  ii,  p.  302,  and  note  §).  In  tbese  cases, 
iben,  tbe  living  agent  conoeived  is  a  man  wbo  eitber  retains  in 
ihe  beavens  bis  original  cbaraeter,  or  is  in  some  way  trans- 
figured.  Concerning  eclipses  we  read  tbat  **  tbe  Tlascaltecs, 
regarding  tbe  sun  and  tbe  moon  as  busband  and  wife,  believed 
eclipses  to  be  domestic  qnarrels  '*  (Bancroft,  Native  Baces,  etc.^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  111).  Marsden  says  of  tbe  Sumatrans,  tbat 
"  during  an  eclipse  tbey  made  a  loud  noise  witb  sounding  in- 
struments,  to  prevent  one  luminary  from  devouring  tbe  otber  " 
(  üistory  of  Sumatra^  p.  194).  And  tben  among  tbe  Polynesians, 
'*some  imagined  tbat  on  an  eclipse,  tbe  sun  and  moon  were 
awallowed  by  tbe  god  wbicb  tbey  bad  by  neglect  offended. 
Liberal  presents  were  offered,  wbicb  were  supposed  to  induce 
tbe  god  to  abate  bis  anger,  and  eject  the  luminaries  of  day  and 
night  from  bis  stomacb"  (Ellis,  Polynesian  Besearches^  1859, 
vol.  i,  pp.  331-2). 

Here  tben,  wbile  tbe  appearances  are  explained  as  caused 
by  unknown  living  beings  acting  in  ways  allied  to  those  of 
known  living  beings,  we  bave,  in  tbe  introduction  here  of  a 
transfigured  man,  and  there  of  a  god,  as  instrumental,  a  recourse 
to  explanations  no  longer  of  the  purely  natural  kind. 

Wbence  comes  this  new  order  of  supposed  beinga?  How 
does  there  arise  in  men's  minds  tbe  idea  of  a  species  of  animate 
power  unlike  tbe  animate  powers  tbey  see  around  them  in 
beasts  and  men  ?  What  originates  the  conception  of  tbis 
supematural  agency  wbicb,  once  adopted,  develops  so  largely 
as  nearly  to  exclude  all  otber  agency  ?  There  is  a  simple 
answer.  By  transition  ivom  the  dream  to  tbe  gbost,  and  from 
the  gbost  to  tbe  god,  there  is  reached  a  conceived  kind  of 
cause  capable  of  indefinite  ezpansion  and  admitting  of  all 
adjustments ;  and  bence  serving  for  explanations  of  every  kind. 

Confusion  of  Dreams  witk  Realities  during  Childhood, — Occa- 
sionally  we  beap  it  remarked  of  dreams  tbat  their  seeming 
actuality  affected  tbe  feelings  for  some  time  af ter  awaking :  an 
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impreflBion  like  that,  Bay,  of  escape  front  renl  danger,  oontinn- 
irg  after  reco^nition  of  the  fact  that  the  danger  was  ideal.  Tlie 
tendency  of  an  extremely  vivid  dream  Ihua  to  generate  an 
emotion  sach  as  accompniiicH  reaJity,  ib  one  factnr  in  prodocin^ 
belief  in  ita  reality.  1  bave  lately  niet  with  strikiiig  proofs  of 
thia.  In  a  compauy  of  less  tban  a  dozen  persons,  three  tCBtified 
to  having  in  ohildhood  liad  such  vivid  di-eams  of  flying  down 
Btaira,  and  being  impreBsed  ao  Btrongly  ■with  the  BiperienecB  as 
real,  that  tbey  actnaJly  tried  to  fly  down  staira ;  and  one  of  thesi 
Buffered.  from  an  injured  ankle  couseqaent  od  the  attempt. 

Üu  writing  aabaeqaently  to  the  lady  in  whoHe  family  these 
Btatenients  were  niade,  to  verify  inj  recoUections  of  them,  slie 
give  me  a  etory  nhich  one  of  her  danghtera  bad  Bnbaeqnentty 
narratcd,  sbowing  how  liurally  tliis  daughter  Lud  acci'pteil  her 
viBiuns  in  oliildbood.  Brongbt  np  amid  mach  talk  about 
animals,  Bhe,  on  one  occasion,  dreamed  tbat  a  gorilta,  who  liveil 
near  at  band,  gavB  her  aoibething;  and,  sbe  added — "  Wlien  1 
iralked  ap  the  lane,  I  ased  to  wonder  wbere  the  gorilia  lived." 

Now  if  drcam-expcriencea  and  waking  experiencee  aro  thna 
confonnded  by  the  children  of  the  civilized,  notwitliBtanding  the 
diacriniinations  wbich  tbey  have  lieard  tnade  by  adnltB,  and  not- 
witbalanding  the  conception  thnt  bas  been  given  to  them  of 
mind  as  an  indwelling  entity  distinct  from  body  ;  it  i»  obvionB 
tbat  primitive  men,  lacking  tbis  thcory  of  mind,  lacking  words 
in  whjch  to  expresa  many  perceivable  distinctions,  and  lacking, 
too,  inatmction  from  tbe  more  cnltivated,  will  inevitably  cod- 
fttse  dream-tbonght«  and  tbe  thonghts  of  the  waking  State. 
Hence  on  reading  of  savages,  aa  for  Inatance  the  KamBcbadaleB, 
that  tbe  ideas  of  sieeping  nnd  waking  life  are  apt  to  be  con- 
fonnded by  tbem.  we  sball  Bee  that,  ao  far  from  bcing  anonialona, 
ft  oonfonnding  of  tUtsm  to  a  greater  or  lees  eateut  ia  at  tiiat 
inevitable. 

Eapecially  abfill  we  aee  no  difGcnlty  in  recognizing  the  inter- 
pretationa  of  primitive  conceptions  tbus  yipidcd,  wben  we 
remember  that  even  still,  in  some  uf  the  edncsttd  among  onr- 
Belves,  there  aurrivea  a  belief  in  tbe  reality  of  beingB  Been  in 
dreams  ;  and  that  at  the  pi*esent  moment  tbere  exists  a  gronp 
of  bigbly-cultivaUd  men  baving  for  one  of  their  objecte  to 
coUeut  the  nan'atifes  of  enpematural  visit-ations  during  sliiep. 

Dreamg  a»  liUrally  aeeepied  by  Stvaget. — Älready  in  §§  70, 
71,  I  have  varionsly  illnstrated  the  tmth  tbat  adutfa  among 
Baragea,  like  many  children  among  onraelvea,  regard  as  real  the 
adventares  gone  tbroogh,  and  persona  eecn,  in  dreama.  Tbe 
ZalaB  furniahed  aundry  instaneea,  which  will  be  reualled  by  thia 
addilional  one: — 

"  Whj  did  not  our  »uwatml  spirits  liOl  im;  in  a  dream  that  thcrc  wt» 
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something  which  they  wanted,  instead  of  reTealing  tTiemseWes  bj  coming  to 
kill  rhe  child  in  this  waj  ?"  (Bp.  Callawaj,  The  Religiou*  Systeiu  of  the 
AmazulUf  pp.  371-2.) 

And  I  may  add  another  somewhat  different  in  kind  fumished 
by  the  mythology  of  the  Mangaians.  They  say  that  **  Vätea,  the 
fatber  of  gods  and  men  ...  in  bis  dreams  several  times  saw 
a  beautiful  woman.  On  one  bappy  occasion  be  sncceeded  in 
clufccbinsr  ber  in  bis  sleep,  and  tbas  detained  tbe  fair  sprite  as  bis 
"wife"  (W.  W.  Gill,  Myths  and  Songs,  <fcc.,  pp.  3,  7).  Bat  among 
tbe  most  specific  and  instractiv^e  facts  exbibiting  tbese  primitive 
conceptions,  are  tbose  recently  g^ven  by  Mr.  E verarid  F.  Im 
Tbnrn,  conceming  tbe  Indians  of  British  Guiana.  I  qaote 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Änthropologtcal  Institute,  vol.  xi  : — 

"  Ono  morning  when  it  was  important  to  get  away  from  a  camp  on  the 
Essequibo  River,  at  which  I  had  been  detained  for  some  days  bv  the  illness 
of  t»omo  of  my  Indian  companions,  I  found  that  one  of  the  invalids,  a  young 
Macusi  Indian,  though  better  in  health,  was  so  enraged  against  me  that  he 
ref iised  to  stir ;  for  he  declared  that,  with  great  want  of  consideration  foi 
bis  weak  health,  I  had  takcn  him  out  during  the  night,  and  had  made  him 
drag  the  canoe  up  a  series  of  difficult  Cataracta.  Nothing  would  perauade 
him  of  the  fact  that  this  was  but  a  dream."     (p.  364.) 

"  At  that  timo  we  were  all  auffering  from  a  great  scarcity  of  food 

Morning  after  morning  the  Indiana  declared  that  aome  absent  man,  whom 
they  named,  had  visited  their  hammocka  during  the  night,  and  had  beaten  or 
otherwiae  maltreated  theni ;  and  they  alwaya  inaist^^d  upon  much  rubbing  of 
the  auppoaed  bruiaed  parts  of  their  bodiea.'      (p.  364.) 

*'  In  tHe  middle  of  one  night  I  waa  awakened  by  an  Arawak,  named  Sam, 
the  captain  or  headman  of  my  Indiana,  only  to  be  told  the  be  wildering  worda, 
'  George  apeak  me  Tery  bad,  boaa ;  you  cut  hia  bita.'  It  waa  some  time  before 
I  could  aufTiciently  collect  my  aenaea  to  remember  that  '  bita,'  or  fourpenny 
piecea,  are  the  unita  in  which,  among  Creolea  and  aemi-civilized  Indiana, 
calculationa  of  money,  and  consequently  of  wagea,  are  made ;  that  *  to  cut 
bita '  mcana  to  reduco  the  number  of  bita,  or  the  wagea  given  ;  and  to  undcr- 
atand  that  Sam,  aa  cAptain,  having  droamcd  that  George,  hia  aubordinate, 
had  apoken  impudently  to  him,  the  fornier  with  a  fino  aense  of  the  dignity  of 
hia  poaition,  now  insisted  that  the  culprit  ahould  be  puniahed  in  real  life." 
(pp.  364-5.) 

Experiences  of  this  kind  led  Mr.  Im  Tbnm  to  tbe  conclusion 
expressed  in  anotber  paragrapb,  that  ^*  tbe  dreams  which  come 
in  sleep  to  tbe  Indian  are  to  bim  as  real  as  any  of  tbe  events  of 
bis  wakiug  life."     (p.  364.) 

Waking  Visions. — In  illnstration  of  tbese,  and  tbe  acceptance 

of  them  as  real  by  the  Guiana  Indians,  Mr.  Im  Thurn  writes, 

in  tbe  above-named  paper  in  tbe  Journal  nf  the  Antkropological 

Institute,  as  follows : — 

"  Ono  morning  in  1878,  when  I  waa  liring  in  a  Macusi  rillaee,  a  party  of 
Indiana  of  the  aamo  tribo  with  whom  I  had  had  aome  dealinga,  came  from 
tlieir  neighbouring  yiUage  with  the  extraordinary  request  that  I  would  lend 
them  guna  and  would  go  with  them  to  attack  the  Arccuna  Indiana  of  a 
yillage  aome  twenty  milea  distant.     Though  there  ia  an  unuaually  atro'ng 
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twlmg  of  hoslililj'  brtwem  tlieMacusi  and  the  irpi-nim  IniJiuia,  tbi>  reqoesl, 
rvmcmbering  bow  ptacefnl  tlie  Indiaiis  uuw  generallj  are,  swmed  lo  me  tütj 
■trangp,  II  inia  explninrd  Ibat  a  (wrlain  man,  namcd  Tori,  oue  of  Iho  Bup- 
plJBnts,  had  n  daf  or  Iwo  prcTiauslj  bcen  sitting  alooe  od  Ih«  MTaniinh  cnl- 
«ido  bia  bouso,  «ben  loaking  up  from  thcarrow-bud  nbic^h  he  «118  taabioiuDg. 
he  found  aome  Arecunae,  trhom  he  knew  bj  aiabt,  beloDcing  to  the  TJllage 
agftinat  wbJcb  vai  vaa  no«  ki  be  waged,  iMDcliDg  orer  bim  «ith  upliftrd 
war-cluba  as  if  to  strike  bim  dowii.  Tori  contiDoed  lo  (nplain  tbal  bia 
ahouU  briuging  hia  oi*n  pvople  out  of  Ibeir  houBes.  the  A.rci!uiiBB  Tanigbvd 
without  doing  any  huriii.  The  Morj  wui  utttsrl;  uicredible.  bui  öfter 
iiiiLch  cFoiw>exammation,  it  «na  eridi^iit  tbut  Tori  hinieelf  belietfd  il,  and  I 
CBU  oqIj  luppote  Ibnt  it  We«  n  caso  in  which  &  iialunJ  Tiaion  «aa  belioved  us 
a  reality."     (p.  36«.) 

Kespecling  phenomena  of  this  kind  Mr.  Im  Thnrn  sajs  of  the 
Indian  that  "viaions  are  to  bim,  when  awako,  what  dreama  aro 
to  him  wben  asieep ;  aod  the  creatures  of  hia  viaiona  eeem  in  no 
v/ay  different  from  those  of  bis  drcams."  (p.  3Gä.)  And  be  theii 
contraflts  visions  of  two  kinds : — 

"  A  diatinction  mn;  hvre  be  druini  .  .  ,  betirren  natural  Tinoni — tho»» 
which  nppear  M  a  man  in  coDBoqiienro  of  llie  abnormal  wndition  in  wliioh 
biB  bodf  acddeiitnlly  bappens  tö  be  at  tbe  monrnnt— and  arrifleial  visions, 
whieh  appear  to  a  man  iu  conBequence  at  tlie  abnoruiul  oonditiou  into  whiob 
be  bBB  brougbt  bimsetf  b;'  aiii'h  meane  a»  fiuting  anil  the  uie  of  Btimidanl« 
or  narcoticB  for  the  exprcs  purposr  of  etperioacing  viBions."     (p.  365.) 

Tboae  last,  nhicb  bo  distiagnisheis  as  aHißcial  vipions,  he 
remarks  are  "  maoli  more  fi^cfiieiit  in  Tndian  life,  especia]ly  in 
one  particular  coiinection — the  peaiman,  or  raedioire  maii,  thii 
priest,  doctor,  sorcerer,  and  prophet  of  ludian  societj,"     (p.  3titi.) 

W-iking  Vinioni  arMrig  the  Civlllzeil.—Kov!  naturally  RaTH^s, 
acceptiDg  aa  i'cal  their  naions  durtng  eleep,  may  be  miHlod  by 
waking  visions,  will  be  made  cleai*  hy  i-eading  accoants  of 
illnaiona  whieb  ocenr  during  abnormal  nervons  excitemeota 
among  ouraelvea.  In  gnpport  of  the  interpretations  given  in 
the  first  part  of  thi«  work,  I  repeivod,  in  1877,  an  account  of 
bis  eiperiences  frora  Mr.  F.  G.  lleHV,  the  Shakspearcan  Bcholar. 
He  kindly  allona  ine  to  pnblisb  Ihem  ;  which  I  do  after  makinj^ 
Boroe  abridgmenta  r — 

"About  1814.  ivben  13  j-eam  old,  after  ■  tonglhened  eiperienoe  of  font- 
nombuliBin  and  «Icep  talking,  induced  bjf  ncpvou»  en^tlPinrnt  caiuod  bj  inju- 
diciouB  legend»  lold  me  hj  a  nune  in  order  Ui  aecure  silcnee  through  friglit 
M  to  her  ODDneiion  witb  a  polieeman,  1  read  a  vast  amount  of  ghunt-hlpra- 
ture,  old  witch-trial»,  Qerman  talee  of  horror,  etc  Thia  produced  an 
esolled  nerrous  eieitement,  irhence  diieoae  of  oplic  narr»,  'i'he  Ünt 
illitaiun  vnB  Boeing  mj  bedroom  fiUed  with  »Um  at  night,  and  the  fluor 
poTBred  with  ojBter-ahellB  in  Ihe  nioming.  I  aluayB  »eut  to  bed  wilhoul 
cnndle  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  fear  of  the  dark.  Thit  vaa  fotlowed  hj  a 
TiiirDber  of  more  complei  illiuiona,  the  moat  remarkabte  of  «hieb  wa*  a 
ahower  of  human  heada  paaaiDg  in  through  tbe  Window  in  a  CABcade. 

"  About  ISIS.  I  woke  up  at  midnighl,  and  aaw  my  brother  (thcn  liring) 
lying  on  tbe  bed.  I  attvmpted  to  tnke  hold  of  him.  hut  my  arm  paased 
Ibroiigli  him,      Uia  sub!W)iiei't  deutb  ooiiviuri>d  ine  Limt  this  naa  no  illiuion, 
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bnt  that  he  hsd  sctunllr  TÜitfcl  m«  in  bis  sieep.  I  mean  th»t  his'mul'  had 
baen  with  me,  .  .  .  My  beliof.  pmioaslj  pure  materialistio  (2ud  itagi^, 
lab  beiDg  pngiLn)  b«oame  a  Bart  oF  spiritualul  ic  ChristUnitj. 

"  In  1851-3,  «hen  an  undcrgraduiite,  I  woke  up  one  moming.  and  aa 
oponing  wy  eye»  (not  liaring  been  dreamiDg  of  ihe  tliiog),  I  saw  RupLafl'« 
Madonna  'in  the  chair'  od  the  ceiüng  in  fi.H  culoura.  I  had  otlen  «.-Bn 
engraiingi  of  tliia  pictuiv,  bat  no  coloured  t'Opj  lU  I  stipposed.  I  thereupon 
noted  the  coloun  carefullj,  and  naa  siirprised  on  enquirj  hi  find  them  acuu- 
ral«.  Bj  Chance,  somo  weeks  atter,  I  Has  told  of  Bailrr'a  oleograph,  and 
found  that  1  had  paesed  one  in  a  Bhop-wiuduw  in  Triuity  Btreel,  Cambridge, 
the  night  before  mj  Tinion. 

"In   1854,  I   hwi  bet-n  plajing  whist  Ist«.     Mr.  W had  lont  a  few 

eliUüngs,  perhnp»  five.  I  woko  up  in  the  night,  and  eaw  hiro  slanding  in 
bii  night! Iiiit  demiindiDg  compenaation  audiblj',  aitd  glatiug  tliat  he 
had  cpmmitted  luicide.  He  put  liis  cold  buid  an  m;  ehest,  lUeii  I  Iried  l*> 
tnoTe  it,  and  found  it  my  otra,  whirh  had  becomo  numb  and  cold  from  bejng 
eipoied,  Thare  ia  a  caso  of  'ghonta  dein&nding  rorengc'  Had  ho  reallj 
been  k  grest  loe«  and  I  a  gainer,  he  might  haru  kiliod  himself,  and  a  »trong 
oaae  for  actual  appearaoce  have  been  mado  out. 

"In  1833-1.  I  had  rnymoBlaingulareiperiencra.  OTcr-rwding f or  tripoeri 
(I  BOt  two  Snta  and  two  »wond»)  csuaed  independent  action  of  the  two 
halres  of  the  brain,  and  I  held  conrersstioa  with  mj^lf,  Que-half  of  me 
auuming  tho  perranalitj  of  John  Q-odge  of  mj  jear. 

"Äbout  185(i,  I  was  »tajing  in  Bloonuburj  Street.  .  .  .  The  hoiwe  had 
been  uaed  as  a  luiuitio  aajluin.  I  slept  in  tbe  ruoin  formerl;  lued  for  iunatica. 
J  saw  at  1  a.m,  a  idbd  cutting  hii  thioat  at  the  bed-foot.  üo  rising  up  he 
Taniahed,  Ijing  down  he  reuppcared.  I  drank  water,  he  disappeared  Hlto> 
gether.  I  found  that  moonlight  on  white  drapeij  of  the  bed  eiattlj  repre- 
»entod  a  »hirt-sleete — the  reit  of  the  flgure  wa?  prodiiced  by  assoeiation. 

"  About  1U5B,  I  dreatned  at  Leeda  that  I  waa  in  ui;  father's  titoben  at 
Clapham,  calling  out  tu  my  hrother,  '  Oue,  come  dowo.'  A  fewdavs  ufter,  I 
had  a  letter  fram  bim  ataCing  that  he  bad  a  singuIar  droam  that  I  »aa 
oalling  out  to  hitn  on  Ihe  aame  uight,  dt  the  niglit  after ;  be  had  made  uo 
not^,  and  could  not  teil  whiah  whca  I  anv  hiio.  Biit  tlie  dutea  of  the  lotten 
left  no  doubt  it  «aa  aauie  night.  Case  of  aingiilar  coincidenco  Khich 
would  Biiggest  theury  of  actutil  aeparation  of  eool  from  hody,  easea  of  non- 
«tiocideoco  being  eiphuned  bj  foc^tfulnew,  or  S  wedenborgiau  leLf-evalTS- 
ment  of  acenery. 

"About  1955, 1  dreamedthst  1  had  recciiedalettercoDlairnngeoiDe  impor- 
tant  Blutement  about  me,  I  did  not  know  whut  (comporo  De  Quineuj,  Opium), 
on  which  all  my  fiituro  depended.  Tbe  deluaion  laxted  all  the  neit  daj, 
whioh.  I  »pent  in  looking  for  the  imagioary  letlor.  Ciue  of  oyer-smoking. 
l'«eo/a/imiiiaii/»(wK>ogljcalled  narootica)  a  motl  imparlanl/aclor  im  laier 
diivelopjmetit  of  nperititioat. 

"  Later,  before  18G4.— Sleeping  at  Mr.  Henry  Walüa'  (Death  of  Chatterton 
Wallis)  :  ia  aemi-iraking  atale  rould  produce  at  will  psnoiaiua  of  Uiwd>, 
bidtorioal  evonta,  &d.,  in  füll  ralour,  tlut  the  Ggurea  had  no  motion,  oiily 
Ihe  caaraa  ao  to  aay  mured  aa  in  s  dioratnu.  Ümokiog  again  with  artisla 
tili  8  a.m.,  and  talkiog  of  picturet. 

"  In  lS71,at  Hipperholme. — MypredeceasorcoTnmitled  micide  in  tlierooni 
I  alept  in,  by  hatjging.  I  aaw  hiiu  in  cap  and  gown  Ijing  on  my  bod  at  mid- 
day.  Found  it  «ae  my  own  gowu  ;  oap,  head,  Ik.,  aupplied  by  aasuciation. 
Thi»  waa  my  last  oi])eriencc." 

Thö  part  which  mere  coincidenco  playa  in  cansing  appai-ent 
anpernntural  agenoy  is  far  greater  thnn  is  anppused.  Tliu 
iiidtaiice  givcu  above  hy  Mr.  Floay,  whiuh  ha  tlius  uwouuta  foi". 


is  leas  reniflTkable  thac  two  perfectlj  natnr»)  coincidencen,  and 
qnite  meanitiglMB  ones,  wliich  have  occarred  'withiii  my  owu 
personal  esperience. 

Wanäeriiig  of  (Ä8  Soul  during  Life. — Such  illuBioiiB  as  those 
above  described,  which,  among  cultured  peo^lea,  are  bow 
regarded  as  snbjectire,  are  natnrally,  hj  tbe  primitiTs  man, 
regarded  as  objective :  bis  iDterpretation  of  them  being  that 
th«-y  are  thingB  aeea  and  done  by  bis  boq]  whea  it  leaves  bis 
body  whüe  be  ie  awake.  Saj»  Mr.  Im  Thnrn  respecting  »acb 
illnsions  among  tbe  Qm'aaa  Indiana — "  Not  onl  j  in  death  and  in 
dreamg,  bat  in  yet  a  tbird  waj  tbe  Indian  sees  tbe  spirit  «eparate 
from  tbe  body.  (p.  365.)  Tbe  following  eztracts  show  among 
other  peoples,  partially-difierent  forma  of  tbie  primitive  belief : — 
"  Ät  Ue&,  One  ot  ths  Lojaltj  Iilsnda,  it  naa  the  custom  formerlj  vhen  a 
pcraon  wu  vtiry  ill  to  send  tot  a  man  whoao  emplojment  it  was  '  lo  retion 
tonlt  to  foriaien  bodiet.'  Tbe  eoul-doolor  would  at  odco  eollect  hii  friends 
and  auiitaato,  to  tlie  number  of  tweaty  meii  and  os  miiDj  women,  and  etart 
off  to  the  place  irhere  tbe  funilj  of  the  gick  maa  wai  acnutomed  to  bury 
their  dead.  Upon  amiiiig  there,  tbe  nul-doclor  »ad  hie  m&le  companioni 
commenccd  plajing  the  noiai  Sut«  witb  wbioh  the;  had  come  prorided,  in 
Order  to  eiitice  back  the  apirit  to  its  old  tenement.  Tbe  women  aaiiiateid 
b;  a  low  whiatling,  tuppoäed  to  be  irreaistibl;  attraotiTe  to  eiile  apinti. 
After  a  time  tbe  entire  proceuioo  pruceeded  tonarda  Ihe  dwelling  of  the  eick 
penon,  Qutea  pla^ing  and  the  women  vhietUng  all  the  time,  leading  baclc  tie 
IruaiU  tpirit  I  To  preient  its  pomiblo  eecape,  with  their  palin*  opeo,  thej 
•eeminglj  drore  it  jong  with  gentle  Tiolence  and  coaiiog.  .  .  .  On  entering 
the  dveUing  of  the  patieot,  the  rai^rant  apirit  was  ordered  in  loud  tones  at 
onc«  Ui  enter  tbe  bodjof  the  eick  man."  (Clill,  Kot.  W.  W.,  MstlUaad  Soiigt 
from  lAe  SoitU  Pacijlc,  pp.  171-2  ) 

Among  the  Herrey  Isländers — 

"Thfl  philoiophj  of  meezing  i>,  that  the  apirit  having  gone  travelling 
about — perchance  pn  a  Tiait  to  the  homee  or  burjing-pLacei  of  it«  aDcc^tora 
— ila  retum  to  the  bodj  ii  naturally  attended  with  aome  diffloulty  and  eicite- 
mi-nt,  ocoaaiuning  a  tingling  and  enÜTening  aensation  all  oier  the  bod^. 
Hanee  tbe  Tarious  ciulomsrj  reniarka  addiva«ed  to  ths  returned  epirit  in 
diUerent  ialanda.  At  Barotonga,  wheu  a  pergon  aneez«a,  the  bjatanden 
riclaim,  as  though  addrenaing  a  apirit  .  .  .  'Ha!  tou  haie  come  bauk.' " 
(Olli,  JUgfU  and  Soityt  from  lie  South  Pacific,  p.  177.) 

The  belief  held  by  tbe  Karens  is  that — 

"  Ihe  '  Wi '  has  the  power  ot  reriiing  the  deed  or  djing,  but  he  must  Brat 
catch  the  apirit  of  tome  penon  alive  and  ditertitto  the  dead  one."  (Caltoo, 
Metcrijitipe  Elhaoloffy  of  Btngal,-^.  117.) 

By  the  Samoans — 

"The  «Olli  of  man  ia  called  hi*  angänga,  dt  that  whiob  goei  or  comaa.  It 
is  laid  to  ba  tbe  daughter  of  Taufanuu,  or  vapour  of  lämlt,  which  forma 
cloude,  and  as  tbe  dark  cloudy  coreiing  of  night  rom«  on,  man  feele  aleepf , 
b^caiise  the  aoul  Kiahea  t«  go  and  liait  il>  motLer."  (Turner,  Samoa  a 
ilundrrd  Ytari  Ago,  p.  S.) 

Conceming  the  Andamanese  we  read : — 

**  Whra  a]>peal«d  to  in  Miioua  iÜneas  the  6ko-ftria4  [tä.  a  dresmer]  Brtt 


n 


T)anih  and  Me-ÄnitnnfiMi. — Plaeed  in  the  foregoing  Order,  the 

tracts  »how  the  natural  transition  frum  the  bclief  that  the 

idera  away  in  di-eams  and  dnring  waking  honra,  to  the 

belief  that  at  death  it  takes  its  departure  for  a  long^r  period, 

bat  will  eventnally  come  back.     In  liis  account  of  the  Gniana 

IndiaoB,  Mr.  Im  Thurn  recognisies  tbis  connexion  of  ideaa.     Ee 

"When  a  man  diea  eomething  gora,  soDietbing  ia  \eh.  Tbe  gnrTiran 
TlifCfaBurily  diBlJDguifih  in  tbouglit  betwecD  theie  twg  part«,  and  thej  c^ 
tliom.  reapect.JTslj  b.y  aoins  such  niinia»  bs  »pirit  and  ItoiIt.  A  ciiriou»  illus- 
tratiuD  ut  tliii  a  ufforiled  by  a  sajitig  of  tfie  Mncii«!  liidiunB  of  Guisna,  u 
Ümy  puint  out  that  al  death  tho  smull  hunum  flgutv  d^jnppen»  fram  tho 
mpil  of  a  man'a  eye,  tliat  tho  »pirit,  the  tmmaKarri,  at  Ihey  call  it,  luie  gon« 
lut  of  him,  .  .  .  But  it  ig  nut  oaly  in  death  tbst  Ihe  IndisD  lee*  tha 
niualD.  It  in  a  pW.itude  among  ciiiliied  pcople  ta  reoiark  on  tlie 
aimilsnty  botween  '  death  »iid  bis  hrother  aleop.'  But  great  tu  the  eimilarity 
ia  to  US  it  «eems  for  greater  to  the  Indian.  'l'o  u«  the  Biuxilaril;  lies  merely 
in  the  fwrt  thit  in  both  th«iv  is  rot  from  tho  work  af  this  lifo  :  but  to  the 
ladisn  it  llaa  in  the  fact  that  in  both  tl^e  spirit  departs  from  the  body  only 
to  continue  it»  labours  niider  hardly  alleced  circuaiBtaneea."     (pp.  36!>-4.) 

Hdw  little  the  State  alter  death  is  snpposed  to  difT^r  from  Iha 
State  during  life,  is  shown  by  the  extent  to  wLich  bodily 
comforta  are  cared  for.  Many  ioBtances  wero  given  in  Part  I, 
and  here  are  some  further  inetroctive  ones.  In  bis  elaborate 
work  on  the  AustniHiins,  Mr.  Brongh  Smjth  qnotea  Senior  Con- 
Btable  Jamee  concerning  the  Dieyerie  tribe,  as  foUowB : — 

"  Erery  night  for  one  moon  (four  wenk»)  two  old  men  wont  to  the  gnie 
about  duak,  anil  earefuUj  Bwcpt  ull  round  it ;  eooli  maming,  for  i\ie  aame 
piiriüd,  they  «isited  it,  to  tte  it  there  npro  «ny  track«  of  tho  dpad  mau  oq  Ihe 
■wßpt  »paco.  Ther  told  me  that  it  they  were  to  Gnd  tracks  tbey  wouUl  h«»e 
lo  removo  Ihe  body  snd  bury  it  etsewliere,  a»  the  foat-niarki  n-ould  denote 
that  Ihe  dead  man  was  '  Walking '  and  diacontenled  »rilh  bis  preient  grare." 
(AbiH-xginrt  of  Virltna,  i,  119.) 

Mr.  Smytb  precedea  thia  by  anothor  case.  He  givea  it  on  the 
anthority  of  Mr.  W.  H,  Wright  to  ihe  cffect  that  a  uative  having 
been  bnriedwith  the  üHtinl  implements  and  comforta,  bis  frienda 
came  back  to  the  epot  nftor  "  a  great  etorm  of  wind  and  rain  " 
and  dng  np  "  thnt  poor  fellow  '  Gi'orgey,' "  becanse  ho  "  was  too 
lanch  cold  and  wet  and  miserable  where  he  was  burted,"  Tbey 
exhnmed  the  body,  "wrapped  an  additiona!  blanket  and  com- 
fortor  ronnd  it,"  and  "  plaeed  it  ia  a  hoUow  tree."   {IbiiK,  i,  108.) 

Similar  ideaa  are  implied  by  certain  cnstoma  in  Uamphrcy'a 
Island,  as  deacribed  by  Turner. 

"At  the  gmve  Ihe  priest  pmyr-d,  called  out  Ihe  namc  of  tho  porioQ  who 


made  epeciall;  fc 


«llie 


In   filling   up  tho 


D  »crtitfd  oil.  und  »nid  il  liiul  bcen 
all  it 


»I(  weU." 


d  uilii  che  daid  m 
r«  A30.  p.  877.) 

Among  tbe  Coreans,  too,  there  ia  an  obaervance  betrnjing  a 
like  belief  that  tho  dead  retaia  their  aenses  and  desires. 

"  DuTing  tili«  Sret  maumiDg,  &  aerring  penoD  taket  a  gisrmeiit,  farmerlj 
wem  b;  tbe  deceased,  and  goes  with  it  lo  the  higheelr  poInt  on  tlw  top  of  t)ie 
liouse.  whera— holding  tfao  garment,  the  neck  in  bis  left  band,  th»  bnro  in 
hia  righl,  and  lookiiig  nörthwards,  whither  tho  apiriU  (?"«)  Bee — he  thriee 
Calla  luudl;  the  luiine  of  the  decnwed,  ,  .  .  Thii  19  the  Ugt  elTort  to  bring 
back  the  spirit  ta  the  bodj."     (Key.  John  Rom,  HMoiy  of  Corra.  p.  3Z1.) 

And  aimilar  in  tlieir  iinjiticntions  ara  Randry  of  the  othor 
fnaeral  ceremonies,  which  Rosb  describes  tlms  :— 

"  At  the  ordinär?  hoim  of  the  da;  nt  which  he  iiaed  lo  tnke  hi>  food, 
diahes  aro  propamd  and  oftered,  and  tben  «ailing  aiid  weepiog  follow." 
(p.  318.)  Füod  and  prrcioiis  stones  aro  put  inbo  the  decenaHTa  niouth. 
(pp.  324-5.)  The  mournera  hav  twice  and  mourn ;  and  tben  l.hii  thinga  are 
rBiimred.  "Duriiig  tho  reinoTal,  tho  Sbangjoo,  [principal  mounier]  lanning 
on  hia  etafF,  ore^ps  bittvrl}'  bocaiiie  hii  falber  catinot  eat."  (p.  S32.) 

With  these  may  fltly  be  named  tba  obserrances  by  which  tbe 
nncient  Scythiaua  betrayed  a  kindred  conception, 

"  Whcn  an;  one  dip9,  bia  nesreatof  kin  lay  bim  upona  vagonand  takehim 
F  round  to  all  bis  friends  in  BueccasioD  :  ench  rai-eites  them  iu  tum  und  onter- 
I  taina  them  with  s  btuiquet,  whereat  tbe  dead  man  ii  lerrcd  with  a  portion 
r  9t  all  that  ia  aet  before  tho  others ;  Ihia  a  done  for  fort;  daja,  at  tho  end  of 
I  Wbich  time  (he  buriiJ  takea  place."      (Ucrudotna,  Ilk.  iv,  73.) 

Reviving  Corpieg, — Of  course  as  a  Beqnence  of  the  beliof  that 
death  ia  a  snepended  animatien,  tbere  niiturally  goea  tlie  beüef 
thut  bnried  persona  are  from  time  to  time  re^nscitated.  Ths 
Eyrbyggja-Saga  sbows  that  among  onr  Seandinavinn  kinsmen 
there  prerailed  the  primitive  notioa  thcit  tbe  material  body,  re- 
animated  by  ita  wandering  donble,  cnn  leare  its  bnriul-plaue  and 
WOrk  mischief.  Here  in  a  note  appended  to  tbe  abxtract  of  the 
Sn^ft  cnmpiled  by  Sir  W.  Scott.  (Hallet,  Northern  Anliquitie», 
3847,  pp.  530-1.) 

"  After  the  death  of  Amkill,  Bsgifot  bemne  again  tranbleanme,  and 
walbed  forth  from  bis  tomb  to  the  great  torrorand  damage  of  th«  neigbbour- 
bood,  slajing  b«th  herda  and  domeatica,  and  driring  tbe  inhabltanta  Crom  the 
canton.  It  was,  tberafore,  reiolyed  to  eonsnme  bis  carco»  with  firo  ;  (br 
.  .  .  be,  or  Same  eril  domon  in  hie  etcad,  miulo  nie  of  hi»  mortol  reliquen  aa 
a  Tchiele  during  commiaiion  oF  theae  enormitica.     The  bod;"  wna  bumt. 

Noting  tbe  implied  belief,  like  tbnt  wbich  we  have  found  pre. 
valent  among  the  Gavage  and  Hemi-civillzed,  tfaat  destmction  of 
the  body  prcventa  this  kind  of  reaorrection,  we  mny  also  note 
ihe  implied  beliof,  iflnatrated  in  otiior  caees,  tbat  oue  wbo  gets 
part  of  a  dead  body  tbereby  gets  power  over  tbe  decoosed 
poraon ;  for  if  destmction    of   the   wholo  paralyzoB  ( ' 

''    '  ■,  injui^  o'  .  .      i  .  - 


e  detrimental  t< 
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The  Yampire-stories  of  tbe  Rossians  iUustrate  the  same  belief 
in  ezcursions  made  bj  the  corpse.     Here  is  one  : — 

"  A  peaaant  was  driviog  past  a  graye-jard,  after  it  had  grown  d^riE.  After 
him  came  running  a  stranger,  dressed  in  a  red  shirt  and  a  new  jacket,  who 
cried, — *  Stop !  take  me  as  jour  companion.'  *  ^^^J  ^^^  ^  seat.'  Thej  enter 
a  TÜlage,  drire  up  to  this  and  that  house.  .  .  .  Thej  drive  on  to  the  Terj 
last  house.  .  .  .  Thej  go  into  the  house  ;  there  on  the  bench  lie  two  sleepers 
^an  old  man  and  a  lad.  The  stranger  täkes  a  pail,  places  it  near  the  jouth, 
and  strikes  him  on  the  hack  ;  immodiatelT  the  back  opens,  and  forth  flowt 
rusj  blood.  The  stranger  fills  the  pail  füll,  and  drinks  it  drj.  Then  he  tills 
another  pail  with  blood  from  the  old  man,  slakes  bis  brutal  thirst,  and  savs 
to  the  peasant, — '  It  begins  to  grow  light !  let  us  go  back  to  mj  dwelling.* 
In  a  twinkling  they  found  themselres  at  the  eraye-yard.  The  Tampure  would 
hare  clasped  the  peasant  in  its  arms,  but  luckilj  for  him  the  oocks  began  to 
crour,  and  the  corpse  disappeared.  The  next  moming,  when  folks  oame  and 
looked,  the  old  man  and  the  lad  werte  both  dead."  (üLalaum,  Som^s  qf  tAe 
Eussian  Feople,  pp.  411-2.) 

Sorcery. — The  relation  of  the  foregoing  beliefs  to  tbose  prac- 
tices  bj  which  magicians  are  siipposed  to  raise  the  dead  and 
control  demons,  was  saggested  in  §  133.  Further  proofs  that 
the  more  developed  forms  of  sorcerj  thns  origioate,  have  since 
come  to  me.  The  following  passage  from  Sir  George  Grey*8 
Polynesiaa  Mythologtj,  pp.  114-5,  implies  the  anzietj  of  a  aon  to 
rescae  relics  of  his  father  from  enchanters. 

'*  Rata,  without  stopping,  crept  directly  towards  the  fire,  and  hid  himself 
beliind  some  thick  bushes  of  the  Harakeke ;  he  then  saw  thmt  there  were  somo 
priests  upon  the  other  side  of  the  same  bushes,  senring  at  the  sacred  place, 
and,  to  assist  thomselres  in  their  magical  arts,  they  were  making  ose  m  the 
bones  of  Wahieroa,  knocking  them  together  to  beat  time  while  they  were 
repeating  a  powerful  incantation,  ...  he  rushed  suddouly  upon  the  priests. 
.  .  .  The  bones  of  his  father,  Wahieroa,  were  then  eagerly  snatcfaed  np  bj 
him  ;  he  hastened  with  them  back  to  the  canoe.*' 

From  pp.  34-6  of  the  same  work,  I  qnote  another  passage, 
similarly  implying  the  power  which  possession  of  a  relio 
gives : — 

'*  When  the  stomach  of  Muri-ranga-whniua  had  qnietly  rank  down  to  itt 
usunl  size,  her  roice  was  again  heard  saying,  '  Art  thou  Maui  ? '  and  he 
answered,  '  Eren  so.'  Then  she  asked  him,  *  Wherefore  hast  thou  serred 
thy  old  ancestress  in  this  deceitful  way?'  and  Maui  anawered,  'I  was 
anxious  tliat  thy  jawbone,  by  which  the  great  enchantments  can  be  wrought, 
should  be  giren  to  me.*  She  answered, '  Take  it,  it  has  been  reserred  for 
thee.'  And  Maui  took  it,  and  having  done  so  retumed  to  the  place  where  ho 
and  his  brethren  dwdt." 

When  with  these,  and  other  such  illnstrations  given  in  §  133, 
we  join  the  fact  that  even  still  in  Italj  the  people  te)l  of  the 
child  that  is  ''  kidnapped  and  baried  op  to  the  chin,  while  the 
witches  torment  him  to  death  to  make  kell-brotk  of  his  iiwr,** 
(Furtnighlly  Ut^view,  Feb.,  1874,  p.  220),  we  cannot  donbt  the 
origin  of  nei*romancy.  Starting  with  the  primitive  belief  that 
the  spirit  of  the  living  person,  iiüieriug  in  all  pau*t8  of  his  body, 
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Irftffeotcd  by  acting  on  a  detached  pari  of  it,  th^re  is  rcnchfil 
tlie  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  dcad  person  ia  aitnilarly  affect«(l 
bj  nis.ltreatiag  a  relio;  and  with  thiG  goes  tbe  beüof  that  all 
part«  of  tlie  Body  will  eventnally  ho  needed  by  tbe  deceased, 
ftnd  tbat  therefore  hia  Epirit  caa  bc  cornmanded  by  one  wfao  haß 
any  part. 

Evidence  even  more  atrongly  confirmin^  tbisview  is  containfd 
in  Tah»  and  Tr-i'UHims  of  Ihe  Eikin.o,  by  Dr.  Henry  Riuk. 
The  following  esiracts  I  place  La  an  order  which  ebows  their 
bearinga ; — 

"  Some  talci  »eem  to  hint  »t  ft  belief  that  tliB  manner  in  which  the  bodj  of 
the  deceasad  it  trentnl  b;  tbe  aurrivon  inUueiices  Ihe  condition  of  bu  uuL" 
(p,  43.)  "  But  s  aloin  msa  ii  naid  to  hare  power  to  BTeuge  hiinwl)  upon  tba 
murderer  by  mihing  ihIo  him,  which  can  ooly  be  preveD(«d  bj  eating  it  piere 
of  hia  liTsr"  (p.  45.)  And  then,  siaong  tbo  mntpriaU  DCceaanrj  fof  soroerj, 
am  naiDt^, ßril,  "purt*  of  huniui  bodiea,  or  objeuta  tbat  hsd  been  in  soma 
«a;  »nneeted  with  dend  bodiea."     (p.  49.) 

Here  we  bave  tbe  tbree  concurrent  ideaa — effect  oo  the  gbost 
by  aotion  on  the  body  belonging  to  it ;  protection  against  tb« 
gbost  by  inoorporatinj;  part  of  the  body,  and  bo  eBtablisbing 
rummnnity  ;  aud  coercion  oE  the  gboat  by  treating  part  of  the 
body  injuriously. 

That  in  the  higher  formg  of  eoroery  the  mfidicine-man,  now 
more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a  priest,  is  suppuaed  to  get 
knowledge  and  work  miraculoaB  efFects  by  the  betp  of  a  superior 
Bpirit,  might  be  illnulrated  by  many  casea  beaidea  thofie  given 
in  the  text.     Hcfo  is  one  concerning  the  people  of  Mangaia. 

"Frinta  were  aignificantl;  named  ' god-boret,' — gDUerallj  abbreriated  to 
'gada'  i.e.,  Uving  embodinienU  of  Ihese  diviniliea.  Wbenever  ronaulled,  a 
preaeat  of  the  bost  food,  (waompaDiad  nith  a  bowl  of  inioiicating  'p'pcr 
Uli  tbisticum,'  was  indiBpenaable.  Tbe  priest,  throwing  bimself  iato  a  treiiEf , 
drlirered  ■  retpoiiM  in  language  inlelligible  only  to  the  initinted.  A  farourite 
■ubjFCt  of  inquiiy  wa>  '  Ihe  no  ivljj  so  and  ao  «a«  ill ; '  no  une  bejng  sup- 
poeed  to  die  a  natural  death  unlcaa  decrcpil  with  eitreme  old  age.  It  a 
priest  cherithed  a  epiteagainat  aomehod}'.  he  bad  only  la  declare  il  to  be  tlia 
will  of  Üiti  diiiiiit;  that  tbe  liotiin  ehontd  be  put  ludeath  or  be  taid  an  Lbe 
allar  for  eome  offence  againat  the  goda."  (Qill,  JUgthi  and  ä'nn^i  /••am  tka 
Saalh  Panfic,  p.  Sb.) 

Sun-eil  Flaeeg,  TempUi,  ^. — Furthnr  ülnstrations  of  tho 
genesis  c>f  these  are  yielded  by  the  foliowing  extracta. 

In  tho  New  Hebridot  "  placea  where  remarkablo  roen  haTB  bee»  bnned, 
whet.her  recontly  or  in  ttmea  bejond  preeent  iiiemorj,  are  ncnd,  not  tu  Im 
kpprOBcbed  but  b;  tlietr  ownen.  nho  wako  prajen  there  to  tlw  Tamalt" 
LghoslsJ.     {Journal  oftha  AHtkrapological  Iiuliliilt,  i,  292.) 

Among  the  Biuityre  negroea  the  deceoaed's  bonae  beKimes 

hia  temple. 
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cloth,  and  the  Terandiih  becomes  the  place  for  presenting  ofPerings.  IliR  old 
house  t1iu8  bocomes  a  kind  of  templc.  There  may  be  cases  alao  wbere  the 
dceeased  is  buried  in  the  village,  although  not  in  hiB  own  house.  In  such 
cases  a  new  house  will  be  raised  abore  the  remains."  (Macdonald,  AfrioatM, 
i,  p.  109.) 

'*  Orer  aome  of  the  grares  a  small  roof  is  built,  three  or  six  feet  high,  the 
gables  of  which  are  filled  in  with  sinnet,  wrought  into  difPorent  sized  Squares, 
nrraiiged  diagontillj.*'  The  Queen's  "body  was  further  protected  with  a 
lurgo  roof,  mado  of  a  kind  of  malioganj,  and  omamented  with  pure  white 
cowries.*'     (Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  i,  192.) 

Conceming  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coi-ea,  we  read  : — 

The  "  grares  are  omamented  at  great  cost.  A  small  temple  is  built,  where 
the  deccascd  is  moumed ;  tho  front  of  the  grare  is  payed  with  cut  flag- 
etones,  which  are  often  ^uarded  by  upright  sioncs  carred  into  human  aml 
other  figures."     (Ross,  History  ofCorea,  p.  320.) 

In  Hamphroy's  Island — 

'*  The  deod  were  usually  buried,  but  chiefs  and  othersmuch  Inmented  wera 
l;nd  on  a  small  raiicd  platform  over  which  a  house  ¥ras  erected."  (Tomer, 
bamoa  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  277.) 

Immolations  and  Sacrifices  at  Oraves, — Tlie  instances  jfiven  in 
§  104,  showiiig  that  the  moiive  For  sacrificing  wives  at  fanerals 
among  existing  barbarous  peopics,  is  tbat  thej  maj  accompany 
their  dcad  husbands  to  tho  other  world,  prove  bow  erroneons 
bave  beea  the  interpretations  given  bj  Enropeans  of  sattee 
among  the  Hindus  :  one  of  the  Statements  being  that  it  was 
adopted  as  a  remedy  for  the  practice  of  poisoning  their 
liasbands,  which  had  bccome  common  among  Hinda  women  (!). 
If  thorc  iieeds  a  further  illustration  of  the  origin  of  wifo-sacrifice, 
hcre  is  one. 

"The  Thraoians  wlio  live  abovo  the  Crcstoneeans  obrorre  the  following 
customs.  Eaoh  man  among  tlicm  hus  sevoral  wItcs,  and  no  sooner  does 
u  man  die  tlian  a  shurp  contcst  cnsues  among  the  wiTcs  upon  the  question, 
which  of  thcm  all  the  husband  lorcd  most  tcndcrly ;  the  fricnds  of  each 
cagcrly  plead  on  her  bchalf,  and  she  to  wliom  the  honour  is  adjudged,  after 
i-ticeivbig  tlic  praises  both  of  mcu  and  women,  is  slain  over  tho  graye  by  the 
hand  of  her  noxt  of  kin,  and  theii  buried  with  her  husband.  Tiie  others  are 
sorcly  grieved,  for  nothing  is  considered  such  a  disgrace.*'  (iierodoiua^ 
lik.  V,  5;. 

That  human  victims  are  immolatcd  at  the  tombs  of  great 
mcn,  as  well  as  at  tbe  altars  of  gods,  and,  indced,  somctimes  on 
a  far  more  extensive  scale,  is  provcd  in  the  case  of  Hamilkar. 

"The  Carthaginians  erected  funcrcal  monuments  to  him,  graccd  with 
poriudical  sacrifices,  both  in  Carthage  and  in  their  principal  colonies  ;  on  the 
iicld  of  battle  itsclf  [Himera]  also,  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  by  the 
Grccks.  On  that  monument,  sevcnty  years  afterwards,  liis  yictorious  grand- 
Bon,  fi'csli  from  the  plunder  of  tliis  same  city  of  Himera,  offered  the  bloody 
saciiftco  of  3,000  Qrecian  prisoners."   (Qrote,  HiHory  qf  Qreece^  y,  297-8.) 

H(»w  the  primitive  practice  of  sacrificing  animals  at  graves 
Bomctimos  revives  after  haviug  died  out,  aud  how  it  then  forma 
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parfc  of  a   worship   of  tbo  dead  person,  is  exemplified  among 

Christians  hy  the  oase  of  St.  Agnes. 

"  About  eight  days  after  her  execution  [a.D.  806],  her  parents  goin^  to 
lament  and  praj  at  her  tomb|  where  thej  continued  watching  all  night,  it  is 
reported  that  there  appcared  unto  them  a  vision  of  angels  .  .  .  among 
whom  they  saw  their  own  daughter  .  .  .  and  a  lamb  standing  hy  her  as 
white  as  snow  .  .  .  Erer  after  which  time  the  Roman  ladies  went  every  jear 
(as  thej  still  do)  to  offer  and  present  to  her  on  this  day  [St.  Agnes'  DayJ  the 
two  best  and  purest  white  lambs  they  could  procure.  These  they  offered 
at  St.  Agnes' s  aitar  (as  they  call  it)."    (Wheatly's  Common  Fraifer,  p.  56.) 

Nor  is  this  case  occarring  among  Catholics  withont  parallel 

among  Protestants.      Here  are   cases  from  Wales   and  frum 

Scotland : — 

*'  There  are  many  .  .  .  instances  of  sacrifice  porformed  in  comparatiyely 
modern  times  either  to  a  local  god  distinguishea  as  a  saint  or  to  some  real 
person  whose  memory  has  become  conf  used  with  a  pagan  legend.  There 
are  records,  for  example,  of  bulls  being  killfd  at  Kirkcudbright '  as  an  alms 
aiid  oblation  to  St.  Cutbbert,'  of  bullocks  offered  to  St.  Benno,  '  the  f^aint 
of  the  Farish  of  Clynnog'  in  Wales."  (Charles  Elton,  Ongint  of  English 
llisiory,  pp.  295-6.) 

"  Less  than  two  handred  years  ago  it  was  customary  in  the  group  of 
parishes  which  surrotinded  Applecross  to  sacrifice  a  bull  on  a  particular  day 
of  the  year — the  25th  of  August — that  is,  the  day  of  St.  Mourie,  who  is  the 
well-known  patron-saint  of  Applec]^>ss,  ani  who  was,  aud  is  to  this  day, 
soriietimes  spoken  of  in  the  district  as  the  God  Mourie."  (Arthur  Mitchell, 
The  Fast  in  the  Present,  p.  147.) 

Bemons  and  Demon-worMp, — At  the  ontset,  the  ghost-theory 

gives  origin  to  beliefs  in  ghosts  that  are  friendlj  and  ghosts  that 

are  malicions ;  of  which  the  last,  nsnallj  not  anoestral,  are  feared 

more  than  the  first,  and  often  in  a  greater  degree  propitiated. 

Good  illnstrationß  occnr  in  an  essaj  bj  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhoase,  on 

the  belief  in  Bhütas  among  the  people  in  Westei-u  India,     Here 

are  some  extracts. 

**  But  the  last  three  classes,  of  whom  more  particularly  it  is  now  intendod 
to  speak,  are  of  exclusiyely  human  origin,  being  malignant,  discontented 
beings,  wandeiing  in  an  intermediate  state  between  Heayen  and  Hell,  intent 
upon  mischief  and  annoyanoe  to  mortals ;  chiefly  by  mcans  of  possession  and 
wicked  inspirution,  every  aspect  of  wlüch  ancient  idcas,  as  well  as  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  they  exemplify  aud  illustrate.  They  are  known 
by  the  names  of  Bhüta,  PrSta,  and  Pisächa  ;  the  first  name  being  ordinarily 
applied  to  all  three,  and  even  Tulgaiiy  to  the  seyen  superior  classes.  These 
beings,  always  eril,  originale  from  the  souls  of  those  who  haye  died  untimoly 
or  yiolent  deaths,  or  been  deformcd,  idiotic,  or  insane ;  afflicted  with  fits 
or  unusual  ailments  ;  or  drunken,  dissolute,  or  wicked  during  life.  .  .  •  The 
death  of  any  well-known  bad  character  is  a  source  of  torror  to  all  his  neigh- 
bourhood,  as  he  is  sure  to  become  a  Bhüta  or  demon,  as  powerful  and  malig- 
nant as  he  was  in  life.  Some  of  the  BhüLas  now  most  dreaded  were  cele- 
brated  personages  of  oldda>s.  .  .  «  In  their  haunts  and  modes  of  appearance 
Bhütas  repeat  the  beliefs  of  many  countrie^  They  wander  bome  upon  the 
air,  especially  in  uninhabited,  dry,  and  desert  places ;  and  taU  trees  are 
a  fayounte  abode.  ...  As  tlie  ancient  Jews  would  speak  to  none  whom  they 
niet  aftär  midnight,  for  fear  they  might  be  addressing  a  deyil,  so  Hindu 
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Tillngen  vill  spealc  to  no  one  thej  maj  meet  at  that  tima,  lest  lia  ahould  be  • 
BViü%  nor,  ind^ed,  willinglj  then  stir  out  of  their  houiee.  The  eddiea  of 
wind  that  career  orer  plains  in  the  hot  weather,  whirling  up  leaves  and 
colunins  of  dust,  and  fiickering  lijKhts  seen  gliding  over  manhes,  are  regarded 
as  Bhüts  passing  b?.  .  .  .  The  be&re-mentioned  classes  are  belieyed  more  par* 
ticularlj  to  afflict  human  beings  bj  eutering  into  and  possessing  them.  Oaping 
or  drawing  deep  breaths  are  supposed  to  gire  them  opportunitiet  for  thia, 
and  no  Brahman  ever  gapes  without  snapping  bis  fingen  before  his  moath,  aa 
a  charm  to  preTent  an  evil  spirit  entering.  .  .  .  All  this  closelj  tallies  with 
the  beliefis  regarding  possession  current  amongst  the  Jews  and  earlj  Christians ; 
the  former  in  particular  beliering  thut  undean  spirits,  bj  reason  of  tbeir 
tenuitj,  were  mhaied  and  insinuated  tbemselves  into  the  human  bodj, 
injurinz  health  through  the  Tiscera,  and  forcing  the  patients  to  fulfil  their 
evil  desires.  .  .  .  The  edifices  and  obserranoes  connected  with  Bhüta 
worship  are  both  domestic  and  public.  In  yillages,  and  Terj  generallj  in 
towns,  there  is  in  every  house  a  wooden  cot  or  cradle,  plaeed  on  the  ground 
or  suspended  by  ropes  or  chains,  and  dedicated  tb  the  Bhüta  of  the 
spot.  .  .  .  Should  a  member  of  the  family  be  stricken  with  anj  unusual 
attack,  such  as  apoplexj,  paralysis,  cholera,  &c,,  or  should  diseise  break  out 
amongst  the  cattle,  it  is  at  once  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  Bhüt,andapropi- 
tiatory  sacrifice  is  ofiered.  .  .  The  general  buildings  dedicated  to  these  demons 
are  called  BhQtastän8,and  when  dedicated  to  one  of  the  superior,  or  rery 
populär  Bhütas,  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  .  •  .  The  Bhütas  themselres 
Are  usuall j  represent^d  bj  mere  rough  stones.  .  .  .  Yarious  disputes  and  liti- 

?;ated  matters,  especially  when  evidence  and  ordinarj  means  of  adjustment 
ai\  are  then  brought  forward  and  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Bhüta, 
and  his  award,  pronounced  through  the  Dh^r,  is  generallj,  though  not 
alwajs,  submitted  to.  ...  In  thedaysof  the  Bajahs  of  Coorg,  a  prlncipality 
bordering  on  Canara,  it  was  custonuurj  for  the  Amildars,  or  native  heads  of 
divisions,  to  issue  notices  and  Orders  to  the  Bhütas,  in  the  name  of  the 
Bajah,  not  to  moiest  any  particular  indiridual,  to  quit  anj  tree  they  haunted 
which  was  required  to  be  felled,  and  to  desist  from  any  particular  aot  or 
annoyance.  It  is  stated  that  these  behests  of  the  Gk>vemment  werenerer  dia- 
obeyed,  which,  indeed,  is  not  unlikely,  as  the  last  Coorg  Rajah  was  not  a  man 
who  understood  being  trifled  with,  either  by  man  or  demon.  Ailer  his  depo- 
sition,  the  natiTC  officials  continued  the  same  style  of  Orders,  in  the  name  of 
the  British  GoTdmment,  for  somo  time  before  the  authorities  were  aware  of 
it!"  (O»  the  Belief  in  Bhütat—Devil  and  Ohost  Wonhip  in  Wettern 
Jad»a.  By  M.  J.  Walhou^e.  Journal  of  the  Anthropolo^ical  Inetitmie^ 
▼ol.  V,  pp.  40^422.) 

Of  like  natare  are  the  belief s  of  tbe  Elanjars,  as  narrated  in  a 
pampblet  which  Sir  Alfred  Ljall  has  beeD  kind  enough  to 
iorward  me  from  India. 

"  The  rpligion  of  the  Kan jars,  as  far  as  we  hare  been  able  to  lenm  it, 
is  quite  what  we  should  expect  to  find  among  a  primitire  and  uncultirated 
people.  It  is  a  relieion  witnout  idola,  without  temples,  and  without  a  priest» 
tiood.  They  live  m  the  constant  dread  of  eril  spirits,  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  who  are  said  to  enter  into  the  bodies  of  the  liring  as  a  punislimcut 
for  past  misdeeds  or  neglect  of  burial  rites,  and  to  prodiice  inost  of  the  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  In  this  creed  they  stand  on  the  same  intellectual  level  with 
their  more  cirilized  kinsfolk,  the  Hindus,  among»t  whom  it  is  unirersaUy 
beliered  that  the  air  is  peopled  with  bkutt^  malignant  spirits,  who  haunt 
grayeyards,  lurk  in  trees,  re-animate  corpses,  derour  liring  men,  or  attack 
them  with  madness,  epilepsT,  cramp,  etc.  (J.  C.  Nesfield,  An  Account  of 
the  Kanjart  of  Upper  lndid[ttom  Cateutta  Meciew,  OcU  1883],  p.  11.) 
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And  in  Africa  tlipre  are  propitiations  of  doniöris  obvionsly  in 
IWe  manner  conceived  ati  the  ghoeta  of  l.ho  mnliciaus  deiu], 
CameroQ  tella  ns  tliat  while  crniBJng'  an  Lake  Tanganyjka,  tbey 
pasB»]  a,  hanntud  hcadl&Dd,  '^horeapon — 

"  The  [nstivo]  pilot»  »Unid  togethsr  in  tho  bow  of  tbc  «Mino  lit  mnlie  rin 
oITrrini;  to  thete  evjl  apiriU  [thederil  and  hie  vife],  One  betd  out  a  pulilla 
(in  llie  blads  of  wliich  a  few  common  beuds  hnd  be«ii  plnced,  nnd  borli 
nid  togelber,  u  neorly  ns  it  rsn  be  tranBiiil«d,  '  You  big  man.  jou  big  deiil, 
yoa  groBt  king,  joa  laike  all  Tni>n,  jou  kill  all  men,  j<Iu  now  let  u*  go  sJl 
r'glit,'  and  after  a  little  bowina  nnd  geariculation  the  beads  were  dropped 
inlo  the  wntor  and  tlie  dronded  deiil  propitint.«!.  There  is  n  kind  of  double 
mtie  at  thie  place,  DUe  beiog  tbc  viippoBcd  reeidenee  of  tbe  male  devil  and  the 
olliar  thnt  of  bia  wifa,  aud  tho  epot  ia  tUerefore  believod  tu  be  doubijr 
dsiigeroua."   (Cameron'a  Aermt  Jfrica,  i,  253-4.) 

Worshipptni  Ghntla  of  Bohhert  in  Indi'a. — Writing  nndep  dato, 
AnguBt  1,  lätii,  fi-om  thö  N.W.  ProviDces  of  India,  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  has  obliged  nie  wiih  Bome  inatrnctive  iustaitcea 
of  apotheosia  in   India.     He  says — "I  enclose  you  herewith 

Eirt  of  a  memo,  npon  the  religions  practicee  of  tho  Doms  or 
omms,  whfi  live  on  the  edge  of  the  (orests  ander  the  Uima- 
Tfcyas,  aiid  who  are  tho  moat  ntterly  degraded  and  irreclainmblo 
"Tibe,  or  pdHc  of  a  tiibe,  in  all  thcBO  parts.     You  will  obaerve 

tat  thoy  propitiaiw  ghoBt#  and  worahip  notable  thit'ves  of 
iygaae  dayn,  and  there  cannot  bo  the  slightext  doubt  that  Ihi.^ 
prautice  is  charactertetic  of  all  the  lowefit  and  most  barbarous 
Indian  societies."  The  tnemorandnm  be  encloses,  from  thü 
inagifitrate  of  Onraklipur,  is  aB  fullons  : — 

"  The  Magfaia  Domras  hure  two  apecial  divinitjei  of  their  own  :  the  cliief 
is  Onndak,  wbosB  graie  ia  to  bs  fouod  ia  KHrmani  Oarhi,  two  dnya'  jouruey 
to  the  eaal  of  Motihari,  in  Bfngal.  According  to  thelT  tradiliona,  Uandjik 
vaa  baDged  for  tbeft '  a  long  time  ago,'  and  vhen  dyiag  he  prouiiB.-d  aivtuyi 
to  help  Magbiiui  in  trouble.  Uo  ia  worahippod  bj  tbe  whole  cliui,  and  ia 
iOTokw!  on  »11  important  occaaiona,  bot  be  b  pro-ominoallj  the  patron  god  of 
thefta.  A  succeuful  thell  ia  alwaja  celobrated  by  a  aairiflc«  and  fput  iii  liii 
hununr.  The;  atwi  worahip  Samara,  a  foniale  divinity  ;  ehe  ia  »ilhout  aiiy 
Bpeciid  hiatorv,  and  tlipre  ia  na  aharp  diatincHon  betnera  her  aptiera  auil 
Ustidak'a.    Uer  fuoctioua  apparently  relat?  cbioäj  to  birth  and  itlnuas.  eti'. 

"The  Maghia«  aacriflc«  young  pig»  and  wina  witb  augur  aiid  apicea  ta 
tbese  two  dvities.  ETer;  Magliiu  ia  capable  of  performing  the  mcriSix,  and 
the  Temains  are  dividcd  among  tbe  compaDT.  .  .  ■  The  Magbiaa  hare  arithrp 
allan  nor  idol,  nor  do  tbey  erect  any  Chabutraa  for  worahip,  A  apot  ia 
oleurBil  and  Ict'ped  in  the  nuddle  of  a  fietd,  aod  the  aaerifice  ia  Uien  offered. 

"  Tho  Maghiaa  Daturall;  belieTa  in  ghoata  and  apirits.  Whon  »  man  dica, 
my  informaiit  told  me,  he  tuma  üito  a  'Shaitan,'  Tbe  'deotaa,'  alao  hs 
added,  wäre  iDnumerahlo.  In  most  rilfagM  of  thi«  diatrict  there  is  n  apecial 
d  deitie»,  whioh  maj  reiide  within  tlio  TiUago 
ndy  to  ihare  ir 


a  tUem.     Thoy  alao  « 


>i  oonsectated  by 


f  WurtMp   of  Beneßcent    Splrtfs — dnceslort  and    o/'iw».— Here 
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are  esamples  fnraished  by  fivo  anallied  mces. 

the  Laplaaders. 

"Tliej  TTOnhippcd  the  ghoil«  <tf  departod  pfnotu.  but  espcciikUy  of  their 
kiadrcd.  tor  they  thought  thsra  was  aoino  dirinity  in  llicm,  »ad  thel  tliey 
wore  able  to  do  harni :  just  lueh  aa  tlie  Eomsns  Inocied  their  mane»  to  lie  j 
therefore  it  «a«  tti&t  t)iey  ojfered  escHfi»  lo  them."  (Prafeisor  Jiiha 
Schefftr,  BUtary  D/iap/awi.Oiford,  1674,  p.  Sfi.) 

In  an  early  acooont  of  an  Afrinan  people,  the  Qnoiana,  we 
find  illnstrations  nf  their  necrolatrj.  Saying  that  tlie  Quotaiie 
beiieve  the  epirit«  of  the  dead  to  Sie  omciBcient,  and  that  (.her 
ninke  oSeriugs  of  tice  or  wine  at  thoir  graves,  ws  are  told 
that  tliey  "  hold  familiär  colloqniea  with  thom,  telling  them  all 
troablee  and  adversitiea  ander  which  they  labour.  .  .  ,  The 
King  ca!ls  upon  the  sonla  of  his  father  and  motber  almoet  iu 
Bvery  matter  of  difliculty."  {O.  Dapper,  Africa  by  J.  Ogilhy, 
1670,  pp.  402-4.) 

Conoerning'  the  Kanjnra  we  read  ; — 

"  In  tlie  Wide  raugfl  of  human  hiatory,  it  ia  diOicult  to  find  an  eiampl(>  of 
•  primitire  horde  or  natian,  Hhicli  hai  not  Lad  its  inspired  praphet  or  diiificd 
Bowekir.  The  nian-god  wbom  EanjarB  worahip  is  M£d1L, — a  namo  Kliicii 
da«a  nut  appe&r  in  any  of  the  lists  of  tha  Hindu  diviuilie«,  "Whila  bo  liiod 
smongBt  men,  he  vras  the  model  fighl«r,  the  great  hunter,  the  wiee  artilloer, 
and  tue  □nconqucred  chiot.  Bo  was  not  odIj  tbc  teacher  and  (Le  giiidf, 
but  alao  the  foundar  and  uiaeitor  of  tbe  tribe.  He  ja  therefore  to  Ibe 
Eaujar  wliat  Uellen  waa  to  the  Qreeka,  Bouuliu  to  the  Humane.  Abishiini 
to  the  Jewe,  or  lalmiael  to  the  Arebe,  .  .  .  Miini  js  wünhipped  with  more 
cerernDii;  in  tbo  raicy  Beaaon,  wheD  the  tribe  is  leaa  migratory ,  Iban  in  the 
drjmontha  of  the  year.  On  auch  occaaiona,  ifaufBcipot  notioe  iacinnilated, 
asToral  eDcampmenIa  unite  temporarily  to  pny  bonour  to  their  common 
uiceetur.  Ho  altar  is  raiaed.  Ho  image  ib  ereulcJ.  The  wonhjppera  collect 
oe&r  a  tree,  under  wbicb  they  aacri^cu  a  pig  or  goat,  or  abeep,  or  fowl,  and 
niate  an  offering  of  roasted  fleab  and  apirituoua  liquor.  Furmerl^  (it  ia 
•aid)  th«y  ueed  to  ascriflce  a  uhild,  having  firet  made  it  inaeniible  witb  fer- 
lueuted  palm-jiiiue  or  tuddy.  They  dance  round  tlie  tree  in  hanour  of  Mini, 
Bnd  sing  the  ouatomary  aoaga  in  commomoratioa  of  bis  nisdom  and  deeda  of 
TaJour.  Al.  the  olüee  of  the  cecemony  thoro  ia  a  general  feast,  in  which  moat 
of  the  banquetere  get  druck.  On  theae  occosiona, — but  before  the  drunkcn 
Blage  bna  be«u  reached, — a  man  aometimes  comes  forward,  und  deelarea  him- 
self  to  be  eapocially  fiUed  witb  tha  divine  preaence.  He  abataina  from  tlie 
9e«h  and  wine  of  whioh  othen  partako,  and  remains  atanding  befani  the 
tree  witb  hia  eyea  eloaod  a«  in  a  tranoe.  If  he  ia  aeized  with  a  fit  of  tiembling, 
the  spirit  of  Mäni  is  tbought  to  haie  poBaeaued  hin),  and  «hile  the  inspiiK- 
tion  la4U  he  ii  conxilted  aa  an  oraole  bi  &ny  mau  or  noman  of  tbe  aaaombly 
who  drahea  to  be  belped  out  of  a  diElculty."  (J.  C.  Neafield,  Aa  Ae<>o^nl 
tff  Iha  Eanjari  of  Upper  India,  pp.  12-13.) 

That  thie  god  M^nä  wae  origbally  a  man,  as  he  is  said  to 
hftve  boen  by  the  Kanjars,  cannot  well  be  doobted  whenwe  find 
caaen  ia  India  of  historical  persona  being  dciöed,  not  by  tbese 
inferior  races  oiily,  bat  by  tbe  Aryana.  Premiaing  that  the 
Portognese  were  eitremely  cruel  to  the  Hindoa  during  tbe 
timo  that  they  had  a  monopoly  of  tbo  trade  in  India,  Huntes 
tolle  UB  that— 
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"  AlbDqnerqne  alone  «odeaTourod  to  win  the  goodmil  of  the  natirea,  and 
lo  li™  in  fricndship  with  tha  Hindu  princei.  In  such  Teneration  was  hii 
taetnary  lield,  tbat  the  Hindua  of  Qua,  snd  STca  tlia  MuhammadanB,  wen 
«out  to  repair  to  bis  kimb,  and  thsr»  to  utter  thcir  oomplainti,  us  if  in  the 
pivKUce  of  iil»  spirit.  uid  call  upan  Ood  I«  dclirer  thedi  (rum  the  lymonj 
of  hiü  «uccBiion."      (Uuntor'B  Brif/  Ifülory  o/  ««  ImHa»  FeopU.  ISO-l.) 

Knssia,  too,  Bnpplies  ua  wiLh  sn  iDstance  of  kindrt'd  nnturr, 
in  BO  für  fts  tliat  the  worahip  is  of  an  Liatorical  personitge,  wLo 
was  reverenced  clariag  bis  life. 

Alexander  Nevaki,  goTeraor  of  Norgorood  at  th^  liDie  of  l.be  Mon^col 
invasioD,  and  wlio  died  in  12U3,  wm  "  daepl;  mourood  by  a  gratefui  pooplp, 
wlio  ooiiut  bim  «Ter  Hince  amongat  Ibu  sainCa,  ■  .  .  and  tlipre  in  uol  one  of 
the  Rusiisn  empuror»  wbo  luu  neb  linelt  befora  the  ahrine  ot  AloiandeF 
Henlii.  Man;  gre»t  generale  have  implored  him  for  hit  Biipport  and  ioter- 
oeraion,  wheneior  thev  dapnrtod  for  s  gi'mt  battle  OT  an  ünportatit  caui* 
paign."     (O.  W.  Wahl,  Tlte  iomi  ofihe  Ctar,  iöS.) 

Ocin'nis  f/  A'eio  CuJli  anumg  Tlinda». — Along  with  tho 
,  BCfoant  of  robber- worship  among  tbe  Domras  given  above,  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  transmitted,  fpom  the  same  aonrce,  the  following : — 
"  It  may  perhapa  be  intereating  lo  know  that  a  woekly  pilgrinmgo  bn» 
becD  instituted  ivithio  the  laat  jear  to  the  tomb  of  a  Fakir  in  tbe  Compound 
ueit  my  ovo.  Tba  Fakir  died  Cwo  uenturiea  ago,  it  ia  laid.  A  '  jhuodi ' 
WM  Struck  oier  bis  grare — aomebody  gut  eured  there  loat  jear,  and  ■  oon- 
coune  of  peiiple  now  riiit  it  cver;  TharMlaj,  with  drums  boattng.  etc.  I 
uounied  oni'e  setaQ  gTJiM  within  a  milc  or  so  of  mj  house,  at  whifb  offcr- 
Ings  are  preseated  Üt  the  Hindu  public,  i>n  fli«l  da^g.  The  tonibs  are 
teuerelly  thuse  of  mahomedana,  but  thi*  it  iniiuiterjal.  As  mj  Hon. 
Magiatrata  Babn  Durga  Ferahad  eiplained  one  da;,  whon  pointing  ont  a 
%rte  fnquented  bj  a  't/i'«,'  a  '  bbut,'  ii  geocruilj  a  Hindu,  »ther  harmlee« 
and  tndistinct,  but  a  '  Jin'  ia  alwaya  a  wioked  old  Mahoiuedan,  and  there  ia 
ipjieaaiag  him.  The  number  of  'Davia'  ia  alao  ianumerable,  now  otiea 
altrav»  aprineing  up,  and  tbe  moat  faahionable  ahrini»  aro  goncrallj  lerj 
nt.  The  pnnc^Lpal  Mahadro  on  thia  side  the  town  was  diseoTered  bj 
IvD  herd  ba;s.  eomi^  jeara  Bgo.  in  tlie  Karagarh  Tal.  One  bo;  atruck  it,  it 
«BD  to  bleed,  and  the  boy  fei)  dead.  There  ia  a  famous  Kali  at  the  aomer 
t  mj  Compound,  another  Deri  li»Bs  in  the  judgea'  couipound,  »nd  her 
— ge  is  carried  homo  erery  erening  by  the  mäli  wbo  ollii'iatea."  (Letter 
I»  the  magistrate  of  Garakhpur  lo  Sir  Alfred  Ljall.) 

Tiieae  statement^  barmonize  enlirely  with  Ihofie  given  bj  Sir 
Alfred  Lyalt  himself  in  bis  ÄtialiiC  Stitdie*.  To  tbe  inetäuces 
he  namea,  be  adda  the  remark — 

"  Tbe  Saint  or  hero  ia  ndmiCted  into  the  upper  oirctea  of  divinity,  muck  as 
uHucceoHful  Holdier  or  mjllinnaire  ia  recognixed  bj  faahionabla  society,  takeaa 
iiaw  title,  and  ia  welcomed  by  a  judidouäly  liberal  ariitosracy."     (p.  20.) 

Fetichisin. — 1  balieve  M.  Comte  expressed  tlo  opinion  tbat 
fetichistic  conceptions  are  formed  by  the  higher  tminials. 
Holding,  for  reaaoas  alreadj  given,  that  fctichisni  ia  not  original 
but  derived,  I  cannot,  of  cootse,  coincide  in  this  view.  Hever- 
theleas,  tbe  bchaviour  of  intelligoat  aniinals  elncidafes  tbe 
S  K  2 
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genes's  of  it.  I  liave  myself  witacssed  in  dogs  two  illustrative 
actions. 

One  of  these  was  that  of  a  formidable  boast,  half  mastiff,  half 
blood-hoand,  belonging  to  friends  of  mino.  While  plajing  oa 
the  lawn  with  a  walking-stick,  which  he  had  seized  bj  the 
lowor  end,  it  happened  that  in  his  gambols  he  thrnst  the  handle 
against  the  ground  :  the  result  being  that  the  end  he  had  in  his 
mouth  was  forced  against  his  palate.  Giving  a  jelp,  he  di*opped 
the  stick,  mshod  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  betrajed  a  eun- 
sternation  which  was  particalarlj  langhable  in  so  large  and 
ferocioQs-looking  a  croaturo.  Onlj  after  cautions  approachea 
and  mach  hesitation  was  he  indueed  again  to  pick  it  op.  This 
behaviour  showed  very  clearlj  that  the  stick,  while  displaying 
iione  but  propcrties  he  was  familiär  with,  was  not  regarded  by 
him  as  an  active  agent ;  but  wlien  it  suddenly  inflicted  a 
pain  in  a  way  nevcr  before  expericnced  from  an  inanimate  objcct, 
he  was  led  for  the  moment  to  class  it  with  animate  objeuts,  and 
to  regard  it  as  capable  of  again  doing  him  injnry.  Similarly 
to  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  the  anomalous  behaviour  of 
an  object  prcviously  classed  as  inanimate,  suggests  animation. 
The  idea  of  voluntary  action  is  mado  nascent ;  and  there 
arises  a  tendency  to  regard  the  object  with  alarm  lest  it  should 
act  in  sorao  olhcr  unexpected  and  perhaps  mischievous  way. 
Obviously  the  vague  notion  of  animation  thus  aroused,  becomes 
a  more  dcünito  notion  as  fast  as  development  of  the  ghoKt« 
theory  fnmishcs  a  specific  agency  to  which  the  anomalous 
behaviour  can  be  ascribed. 

A  very  intelligent  and  good-tempored  retriever,  mnch  pei-to«! 
in  the  house  of  ccrtain  other  friends,  had  a  habit  which  yieliia 
the  second  hint  I  have  alluded  to.  On  meeting  in  the  morning 
one  with  whom  she  was  on  friendly  terms,  she  joined  with  thj 
nsual  wagging  of  the  tail,  an  unusual  kind  of  saluto,  made  by 
dmwing  aimrt  tho  lips  so  as  to  produco  a  sort  of  smile  or  grin ; 
and  she  thon,  if  out  of  doors,  proceeded  to  make  a  fürt  her 
demonstration  of  loyalty.  Being  by  her  duties  as  a  retriever 
led  to  associato  the  fetching  of  game  with  the  pleasing  of  the 
person  to  whom  she  brought  it,  this  had  become  in  her  mind  an 
act  of  propitiation ;  and  so,  after  waggiug  her  tail  and  grinning, 
she  would  perform  this  act  of  propitiation  as  nearly  as  was 
practicable  in  the  absence  of  a  dead  bird.  Seeking  aboat,  sho 
would  pick  up  a  dead  leaf,  a  bit  of  paper,  a  twig,  or  other  small 
object,  and  would  bring  it  with  renewed  manifestations  of 
f  riendliness.  Some  kindred  state  of  mind  it  is  which,  I  believe, 
prompts  the  savage  to  cortain  fetichistio  observances.  Occasion- 
ally,  when  seeking  snpernataral  aid,  the  savage  will  pick  up  per- 
haps the  first  stone  he  sees,  paintit  red«  and  make  offeringstoit. 
Anzioas  to  please  some  ghoatly  agent^  he  leeb  the  need  n>r  diB- 
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playicg  bis  anxietj;  and  he  adopts  this  as  the  neareBt  fulfilment 
of  a  propitiatoiy  act  wbich  circamßtances  pormit.  G Hosts  are 
all  aboat,  and  one  niay  be  present  in  anything — perbaps  in  this 
stone — very  likely  in  tbis  stone.  And  so  tbe  primitive  man, 
witb  wbom  fancy  passes  easily  into  belief,  adopts  tbis  metbod 
of  expressing  bis  Subordination.  Daily  occurrences  among  onr- 
selves  prove  tbat  tbe  desire  to  do  something  in  presence  of  an 
emergency,  leads  to  tbe  most  irrelevant  actions.  "  It  may  do 
good,  and  it  can't  barm,"is  tbe  plea  for  many  proceedings  wbich 
have  scarcely  more  ititionality  than  worsbip  of  a  painted  stone. 

The  Fetich-ghost — Tbe  evidence  given  in  §§  159-]63,  fbat  tbe 
Bupematural  agent  sapposed  to  be  eontained  in  an  inanimate 
object,  was  originally  a  human  ghost,  is,  I  tbink,  tolerably  con- 
clusive.  I  have,  however,  met  witb  still  more  conclusive 
evidence,  in  tbe  work  of  Dr.  Rink  on  tbe  Eskimo.  In  tbe 
passage  wbich  I  here  extract,  tbe  two  are  identified  by  name. 

**  The  whole  Tiuible  world  is  mied  by  supematiiral  powers,  op  *  owner»,* 
taken  in  a  higher  Knse,  each  of  whom  holds  his  sway  witbin  certain  liniitSi 
and  ifl  called  inua  {yiz.,  its  or  bis,  inuk,  wbich  word  signifios  '  man/  and  aUo 
owner  or  inhahitant).**     (p.  37.) 

Tbe  snpposed  possessing  agent  to  wbich  tbe  powers  of  an 
object  are  ascribed,  is  thus  called  ita  man;  tbe  man  in  it — thnt 
is,  tbe  man's  ghost  in  it.  The  *'  inue  **  of  certain  celestial  objects 
were  persons  known  by  name ;  and  tbe  implication  is  tliat  tbe 
^^inue"  of  other  objects  are  thuugbt  of  as  persons,  but  not 
individually  identified. 

And  now  observe  tbat  in  a  work  published  since  tbat  of  Dr. 
Rink,  concerning  an  unallied  people  in  the  reniote  region  of 
Polynesia,  we  find  a  kindred  conception  joined  witb  an  interpie- 
tation  of  it.  Describing  the  supei'stitions  of  the  Hervey 
Islanders,  Mr.  Gill  says : — 

*'  ThuB  it  is  evident  tbat  many  of  their  gods  were  originally  men,  whose 
epirits  were  supposed  to  enter  into  various  birds,  fish,  reptile.-,  and  insecth  ; 
and  into  inanimate  objects,  -such  as  the  triton  shell,  particular  trees,  einet, 
sandstone,  bite  of  basalt,  etc."  (Kev.  Wm.  W.  Giil,  JUyihs  and  Songs  Jrotn 
the  Sotiih  Facific,  p.  32.) 

Qhosts  in  Stones, — The  genesis  of  tbat  form  of  fptichism  wbich 
ascribes  supematnral  powers  to  sbapeless  inanimate  objects,  is 
very  elearly  ezhibited  in  the  foUowing  passages  from  a  letier, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Commander  W.  H.  Henderäon,  R.N., 
wbo  dates  from  H.M.S.  *'  Nelson,"  Australian  Station,  October 
9th,  1884  :— 

"  While  on  the  eastem  side  of  the  Island  of  Tanna,  New  Hebrides,  in  July 

laatyear,  I  was  told  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  Gjray,  Presbyterian  Missionary,  stationed 

at  Wainst,  near  to  the  volcano,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  relative  to 

the  inconvement  position  of  his  house,  tbat  in  order  to  gain  a  footing  be  was 

.obli|{ed  to  build  where  tbe  nativet  ailowed  him  to.    Tlutt  the  site  he  would 
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hiiTe  cTinicn  inclnded  tlie  piecr  of  »cred  gronnd  on  irhich  wera  depo9ite<I 
Ihe  Bton(!9  in  whicli  tlier  lupiuiifii  the  ipirits  of  thcir  deporteii  rolatiiei  to 
reeido,  llmt  hc  hod  not  lieFn  uble  to  gct  them  remoTcd,  though  he  boped  to 
be  able  to  do  go,  and  to  purcbiue  tlie  groand.  He  stHted  that  thrw  ■lODpa 
wcre  cummon  one»  of  varioue  liie»  ;  that  after  boin([  daposited  thej  wore  not 
agnin  touD)ipd  ;  and  that  thej  Hldom  retained  an;  socrednesB  ai  tha  abode  of 
tho  departcd  »pirit  for  anj  lengtU  of  time — a  gencralion  at  tha  nlmoit — 
mo9t  Tere  hoon  forgotten.  Soon  aftar  this,  while  at  TeU  Uarbour,  Sandwicli, 
□r  Vati  laland.  in  tba  aame  gn)up,  the  BeT.  J.  Mackeniie,  abo  of  the 
Preabjtoriaii  Mission,  ahowed  nie  without  retercnoe  to  what  I  had  heard  at 
Tanna,  a  collection  of  atonos  and  radelj  ciit  ahellii  and  atonra,  irhich  he  said 
wheD  he  arriTod  thare  aome  ycan  preiioiiBl^i  «ere  the  onl;  form  of  goda  tha 
natiTpg  posseBsed,  and  into  which  they  BuppMed  the  Bpiritt  of  their  deparled 
frienda  or  relativeB  to  cnter ;  though  the  reoollectiun  of  them  did  not  oftea 
Lut  long. 

"  Somu  of  the  stoncs  ircce  ordinarj  amooth  water-ironi  bonlden,  three  tn 
fbiir  iticlieB  long  and  from  two  to  three  inchea  in  diameter.  Othen,  one  of 
which  I  liato  in  mj  posaeision,  were  aimilar,  but  hgd  a  amall  piece  chi]ipcd 
oitt  on  ODO  sido,  bj  mmns  of  which  the  indKoUing  ghoat  or  apirit  was  aun- 
poaed  to  ha*e  ingTMB  or  egreas.  A  third  and  higher  form  «eie  nidel^ 
taahiOTied  ahella  or  atoaea  ;  tbe  formar  being  eut  out  aa  large  ringa.  Theas  it 
■csincd  to  me  vere  the  beginn jngs  of  a  graren  imaga — aoommon  atone  aacred 
da  the  dwelling-place  of  an  ancestral  ghoat." 

With  Blich  evidence  before  na,  wo  can  soaTcely  donbt  that  in 
other  ploi'ca  where  Btones  uro  worshipped,  or  r«gai-ded  as  lacred, 
human  ghosta  are  or  wcre  belteved  ta  bo  present  in  them ;  nnd 
that  the  etoues  supposed  to  be  potiaeRRea  bf  powerfiil  {^hoat», 
thnfl  bccame  tho  ebriiies  oF  gods.  Hence  the  interpretation  of 
anch  facta  as  this  told  qs  abont  the  Karens : — 

"  Man;  keep  atonea  in  tbtir  houaea  that  fhtj  aiippoae  poMna  miracaloiia 
povera  and  »liicli  arem  to  repreeont  the  houaehold  guda  of  tha  aucient*," 
Ia*.  Soe.  ofBengal,  Journal,  iiiiv,  pt.  2,  p.  £23.) 

And  this  told  db  abont  the  Bowditch  lalandera:— 
"  Their  great  god  waa  called  Tui  TokeJou,  or  King  of  Toketiu.     Ee  im 
aiipposed  to  be  embodied  in  a  itona,  irhich  waa  car^ullj  wrapped  up  «itk 
füie  maM."    (Turner,  Sasioa  a  Humdrtd  TiarM  A30,  p.  268.) 

Aitd  this  told  ns  abont  the  Fijiana  : — 
The  Fijiana  are  nnBcqiuiiitBd  witb  idola  properlj  lo-OBlledi  bnt  ther 
ircDca  certaiD  aton«*  m  abrinM  of  god«,  and  i«giTd  tomt  elnb«  with 
aiiperatitioua  reipeat.  .  .  .  Knda  aoueonted  ifaniei  are  to  bo  «eBii  dmt 
Tuna,  where  offarioga  of  food  an  aomatiiiwi  mada."  (JW  oarf  tt«  ^Jia»», 
(oL  i,  byX.  WilUuaa,  pp.  SIB and  UO.) 

Änd  bere  we  are  once  more  shown  bow  bawless  k  tlie  belief 
of  tboae  who,  in  aid  of  their  iheones,  tbeological  or  my tbologicsl, 
asaert  that  the  noUe  tvpea  iiE  man — tlio  Aryan  und  Somitio — 
dispUjedfrom  tfcgtipniiitig,  higher religinuaideaa  than  mea  of 
inferior -IgniB,  jBNueBides  haviag  varlons  othor  beliefa  and 
ritea  lilu  19m^  ^^MU^t'i»?  «arageB,  bcth  of  Qataa.  ftgirevA 
with  mvAgw  in  «^Ubiliai;  thia  Jowcot'  form  o{  fetiobiv  '  "" 
their  eurly  dnys,  thv   Cirwkii    bidiavwl    tbot  gboats  * 
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sinnen ;  snd  etnnes  wcre  the  iilirinciii  of  their  poäa,  TtaigBwafi 
f^ves  varioDB  instancca ;  and  ehows  tbat  theee  inhabited  titones, 
anointed  wilh  oil  in  propitiation,  oontiiincd  even  in  Ute  days  to 
be  n-gardüd  m  saoi'cd  and  to  be  occasionally  booonred.  So 
WM  it,  too,  with  the  Hebrews ;  ds  witneas  thia  passage ; — 

"Tbe  Inrge  amoath  atooci  rcforred  to  Btrare  were  Uie  fatulie»  of  tlia 
priiDitire  Semitic  racca,  and  Hnoinled  «ith  oil,  necordiag  to  a  irjdelf  apread 
CUBtom  (romp.  XjBqi  XiirnDai,  lapidcs  unct.i,  lubricsli).  It  waa  auch  a  atooe 
which  Jacob  tooktor  u  pilUm.and  aftarwania  fonaecrated  bj  pouring  oil  upcn 
it  (Qdh.  utiü,  11,  15).  The  ei.t\j  ßeinites  and  reactionarj,  idolatroit* 
lareelitiei  coli«!  auch  rtonea  Bathel».  .  ,  .  i.e.,  houaea  of  Kl  (ihn  early 
Bemiljc  wotd  for  Ood).  .  .  .  In  tpile  of  the  nfforta  of  the  'JehoTist,'  «ho 
deBired  to  conrert  tbese  ancient  fetialic*  into  menioriiüa  ot  patriarchal  hialorj 
(ootnp.  Gen.  iiii.  45-S2),  tbe  old  faeathcaiah  use  of  Ihem  ai'eioa  to  have 
COOtinued,  eapeciallj  in  «acluded  plaret."  (Rev.  T.  K.  Choyue,  Tlu  Prophecüt 
of  Itaiai:  a  Abh>  Traivilalion  loiih  Commentary  and  Spptadiea,  18S3, 
TOI.  ü,  p.  TO). 

Let  na  observe,  too,  bow  oompletely  Jacob's  conception  of  bis 
drenm  os  oansed  by  a  god  in  the  atone,  corresponds  with  tbe 
oonceptione  of  exinting  eavages.  In  bia  accountof  the  Blantjrrp 
negroea,  the  Rev.  Daff  Uacdonald  writes : — 

"Verj  froquently  B  man  presenla  so  offetTng  al  th«  lop  of  big  own  bed 
beaide  iiia  beud.  Hc  Kishrs  hie  god  to  coine  to  bim  and  whisper  m  hit  ear 
U  he  aleeps."     {Afrieana,  tqI.  i,  p.  60.) 

I  may  add  tbat  Jacob's  act  of  ponrinf;  oil  on  tbe  stone  in  pro- 
pitiation ot  tbe  indwelling  Bpirit(thQa  employing  an  egtablisbed 
mode  of  hononring  living  persons)  pointa  tbe  way  fo  an  inter- 
protation  of  another  nsage  of  atone- worshipperB.  A  Dakotah. 
before  praying  to  a  atone  for  succonr,  paints  it  with  some  red 
pigment,  sncb  as  red  ochre.  Kow  wben  we  read  tbat  aloug  with 
offeringB  of  milk,  honey,  egga,  fmit,  flonr,  eto.,  tbe  Bodo  and 
Dhimila  offer  "red  lead  or  cochineal,"  we  may  aiiepect  tbat 
these  three  colonring  mattere,  having  red  as  tbeir  common 
cbaracter,  are  Bubstitotea  for  blood.  Tbe  Bopposed  resident 
ghoBt  was  at  finit  propitiated  by  anointing  ttie  atone  with 
human  blood;  and  then,  in  defanlt  of  ibia,  red  pigment  wae 
nsed :  gboats  and  goda  being  suppuacd  by  primitive  meu  to  bo 
eosily  decsived  by  abama. 

ÄnitiMÜ-nnming  amonj  Ihe  Sifn''e«. — In  toI,  i,  p.  126,  Palgrave, 
Ferring  to  an  Ärab,  writea : — "  'Obeyd, '  the  wolf,'  to  pive  bim 
^  e  name  by  wbicb  be  ia  commonly  known,  a  name  well  earned 
_j  bia  nnrelenting  croelty  and  deep  deceit."  Now  read  the 
EÖllowing  frora  the  Book  of  Judge^,  vii,  2ö  : — "  And  tbey  took 
Wo  princcB  of  tho  Midianites.  Oreb  [raren]  and  Zeob  [wolf], 
pd  they  bIow  Oreb  npon  tbe  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew  at 
feie  wine-press  ot'  Zech,  and  porsaed  Midian,  aud  broiigiit  the 
>uudit  ot  Urtb  and  Zeeb  to  Gideon  on  tbe  otiicr  side  Jordan." 
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Thns  we  bsTO  proof  tLat  Scmitic  Chiefs  bore  animal  names ; 
donbtloHS  given,  as  wo  See  they  are  still  given,  as  nicknaniea. 
With  thig  we  majjoin  the  fact  tliat  at  the  present  time  "tke 
Cabjles  are  said  to  distingaiRb.  tbeir  dißerent  tribes  bv  Ggurea 
of  animals  tatooed  oa  forebead,  noüe,  temples,  or  cheeks  :"  imply- 
inif  descent  from  founders  identified  by  name  with  these  animala 
(L.  ffe/ser,  ZeilscJir.  I).  M.  0.,  1S69,  p.  169).  When  we  put  tliis 
evideucc  aide  by  aide  witb  that  given  in  §§  170-4,  ehowing 
bow  animal-namiiig  amoug  savages  leads  to  belief  in  animul- 
ancestoTB  and  to  tlie  propitiation  of  animals,  it  becomes  still 
more  manifest  that  nmong  Mesopotamian  peopIcH,  animal- 
gods  and  gods  balf-man  balf-brute,  originated  ia  the  wuy 
.  allcged. 

Sinco  the  above  was  pablished  in  the  first  editioQ  of  tfafa 
woi'k,  there  has  appeared  an  interesting  easny  on  "  Änimni 
Worship  and  Animal  Tribes,"  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
(see  Journal  of  Fhilology,  vol.  ix),  in  which  he  ahows  hov 
OKteiiaive  ig  animal-nniiinfr,  and  the  conseqncnt  rise  of  animnl- 
tribes,  among  oxisting  Arabs.     Htre  in  a  ptu'b  of  a  list  given  by 

"  Atad,  lioo  j  '  ft  numliBr  of  tribf».'  Atnt,  wolf  i  '  » tribe  of  tho  An^lr,' 
or  DaCeaden.  Badan,  ibei;  ^»  tribs  of  tbe  Kalb  utid  utberg. '  Tha'laia, 
sha-füx;  'name  of  tribea.'  Oarää,  lociuts;  '  a,  aub.tribe  of  the  Tamtai.' 
Beat  Samama,  lona  a(  the  dove;  's  stib-tribo  of  the  Aid.'  3^icp,  bull ) 
'BBub-tribe  of  Hamdln  and  of 'Abd  Munäb.'  Ön*»*,  calt  uf  on  »aai  'a 
Bub-Iribe  of  iLo  Arab».'  -ffi'iW,  kitc  ;  '  a  lub'tribe  of  Murld.'  Dhfi,  wolf  ; 
■aonof 'Aoir,  BBub-tribe  of  the  Azd.'  Vnbeg'a,  illüa  hymai ;  'aou  of  (iava, 
a  aub-tribe  of  Bekr  bin  Wlil.'  "    (p.  79.) 

And  coutinuing  the  hat,  Professor  Smith  gives  as  other 
animal-names  of  tribes,  lizard,  eat^le,  she-goat,  raven,  hedgelmg, 
dug,  whelp,  jorboa,  panthers,  little  panther,  etc.  Ue  gues  on  u> 
Biiy  that — 

"  Xho  origin  of  all  tbeeo  nome»  ia  referred  in  the  genmlogical  Byitpm  of  tlio 
Araba  to  an  nncestor  wlu>  boni  the  tribal  or  eontilu  uuiiie.  Thustho  Kalb,  or 
dog-tribv,  coneiale  of  the  Bent  Kalb — aons  of  Kalb  (the  dog),  who  ia  in  turn 
Bon  of  Wabni  (the  female  rockbndger) ,"  etc.    (p.  80.) 

Rejecting  thia  interpretetion  in  ftwonr  of  thü  Interpretation  of 
Ml'.  M'Leontin,  Professor  Smith  sajs — 

"  A  oonoluaire  argumont  sgiiiiiBt  the  genealogical  rrstem  is  thnt  it  ia  built 
on  tlio  patriarehol  theofj.  Every  natioo  and  erery  tribe  must  have  nu 
luicealor  of  tbe  saine  iiame  from  wiioni  kin»)iip  ia  rcckoncd  eicluBiiely  in  the 
imile  line."     (p,  81.) 

And  he  therenpon  contends  that  since  kinsbip  throagh  feraaloa 
is  the  primitive  form,  the  System  uf  tribal  Dumiiig  could  not 
liave  tbas  arisen.  But,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ahown  (§  293),  thia 
is  not  a  necensary  implication.  B«marking  that  tbe  syetem  of 
kitkship  throagh  femalea  evidently  does  uut  eiclude  the  kui 
ledge  uf  malo  paivata^je  (siuce  in  the  radeat  tr.be  tutu-e  i 
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p  fntbor  BS  well  as  for  mnther)  I  have  pointed  ont  that  in 

the  Bame  way  amoiig  onTselves,  tlie  tracing  of  kinahip  throngh 

mftleH  does  not  eiclude  a  perfect  recognition   of  raotiherhood. 

And  höre  I  have  to  add  tbat  deacent  from  a  distingnished  man 

will  imtui'nlly  aurvive  in  tradition,  nottrithstanding  the  aystem 

oE  kiiiship  thmugU  females,  and  the  male  genealogy,  regarded 

with  pride,  will  eupplunt  the  female ;  just  as  among  oarselves 

the  pofltcrity  of  a  woman  of  rank  who  married  a  man  of  low 

degree,  will  preserve  the  record  of  their  ancestreaB  while  drop- 

piiig  that  of  their  aiiceator,   notwitbstanding  tbe  aystein  of 

üescent  through  malea.    [On  considering,  atter  wntingwie  above, 

.  whei'e  I  Bhould  be  llkely  to  Und  proof,  there  uccarredto  me  the 

L4iaf>e  of  Lord  Cjyde,  of  whom  I  had  beard  that  big  motber,  a 

Tuman   of  gcx)d  family,  had  married  a  man  of  inferior  oHgin. 

ff  betber  the  name  Camphell  was  tbat  of  bis  fatber  or  hia  motber, 

'  T  did  not  know ;   but  inquiry  proved  my  snapiuion  to  be  well 

foDnded.  Hia  fatbcr's  naine  was  Jobu  MacÜTer,  aiid  bin  inotber*fl 

Af^ea  Campbell,      Bv   euccessive   Steps    the  maternal    uame 

displaced  tlie  paternni  name;  and  bia  daugkter  ia  now  calied 

~Iip8  Campbell.     Tbis,  I  tbink,  roakes  it  clear  that  notwith. 

tandiiig  desceiit  in  Ibe  female  line,  tbe  nome  of  a  distingriiiibed 

^bief,  aanrping  the  place  uf  tbe  previous  oamo,  will  readily 

■  ibecome  a  tribal  name.j 

B      Bat   tbei-e  is  a  co-operatire  cause.     A  tribe  from  time  to 

Btime  dividea,  and  the  migratiog  part  attachcs  itself  to  some 

Blender :  a  man  of  strength,  or  conrage,  or  cnnaing,  or  reaource. 

'  are  members  of  the  migrating  part  to  be  diatingnisbed 

py  tbe  remainder,  and  by  adjacent  tribos  ?     Bvidentty  by  tbe 

kme  of  their  leader  or  chief.    They  become  known  ae  followera 

f  the  Snake,  the  Wolf,  or  the  Bear,  as  tbe  case  may  be.     It 

eeds  bnt  to  recall  the  caae  of  a  HighJand  clan,  all  members 

which  habitnally  acijnirod  tbe  clan-name,  wbetlier  related 

f  blood  to  ita  head  or  not.  to  abow  bow  tbe  tetidency  to  spenk 

(enerally  of  the   followers  of   the  Snake  as  Snakes  will  conilict 

vilh    reeognition    of    their    inat«rnally  derived    relationsbips. 

Espeeially   wben   there  grows    up   a  new    generation,  havin^ 

individual  names   anknown  to  adjaceut  tribea,  there  will  ariae 

an  eatablisbed  pi-aetice  of  calling  tbem  Snakes — a  practice  ending 

in  tbe  atory  of  deacent  frora  an  ancesti-al  snake  who  was  the 

fonoder  of  the  tribe.     Heuce  tbe  <>nh,nn  of  tbe  Soake  liidiaus 

of  North  America,  or  tlie  Kagas  (auakLs)  of  the  Indiau  HiUt, 

wbo  are  worubippers  of  the  snake. 

■    jiinnmi-mimfrHf  tn  uicui  iiniatn. — Anyone  wbo  apon  occftsion 

Kieuke  oi  a  keen  and  mercilcss  man  as  "  a  bawk,"  or  of  anotber 

"  a  pig  "  becaose  of  bis  dirtjneas,  ouglit  to  hnve  no  dilficnlty 
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WliÜB  rccognizing  the  exceptional  enecs  of  liirtli-nnminfp 
nftei-  some  animal  vieible  at  the  time  of  birtli,  be  will  the 
leBB  donbt  tbat  animal- names  naoallj  resuit  from  uicknaminif, 
OD  fiucling  amonj^  onrselves  cases  in  wbioh  the  animal  nicfc- 
name  becomes  sabotitated  for  tbe  conventional  Bnmame  pre- 
vionBlj  cmrent.  Two  oaseB,  one  dating'  BOme  centariea  back, 
nnd  the  other  belonging  to  onr  own  time,  may  bo  here  given. 
DonbtlcBB  there  still  ezists,  aa  tbere  eiisted  Bome  years  Bince 
wbeti  I  saw  it,  the  remnaDt  of  an  oid  Castle  baitt  on  an  inland  in 
Loch-an-Eilean  in  Bothiemurchna,  whioh  was,  aocording  to 
traditioa,  a  stronßhold  of  the  "  Wolf  of  Badenoch."  Who  was 
he  P  Mr.  Cosmo  InneB,  in  hia  Skelohe»  of  Early  Scoteh  Mütorj/ 
(p.  424),  npeaks  of  "  the  harrying  of  the  conntry  and  bnmiog 
of  the  dmrch  bj  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  ;  "  and  in  bis  Sextland  i» 
the  Mlddl»  Agei  (p.  297),  saya: — "The  magnifieent  cathedrat  of 
£lgin  [was]  ....  bo  Fonghlybandled  by  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch 
in  tbe  end  of  the  fourteenth  centniy,  that  Ü\q  bishopfi  called 
thcir  rcatoration  a  rebailding."  Air.  Innea  does  not  give  tbe 
Christian  name  or  Bumame  of  thia  robber-chief.     Fartber  in> 

?airy,  however,  diBclosed  it.  In  Barton'e  Hi^taty  of  Seoiland 
vol.  iü,  p.  07),  he  ia  referred  to  aa  "King  Roberta  brother, 
Alexander,"  Evidently,  then,  the  original  proper  name  bad 
become  Urs  faroiliaF  than  the  anbstitated  niokname ;  which  snp- 
planted  it  not  only  in  populär  apeech,  bat  partially  in  litoratnro. 
We  hava  bat  b)  anppoae  timee  atill  mder  than  thoae  in  which  be 
lived,  and  timea  in  which  Cbristianity  had  in  no  degree  nnder- 
mined  primitive  aaperatitioDB,  to  aee  that  juat  as  Earl  Siward, 
of  Norihnmbria,  waa  aaid  to  be  tbe  grandaon  of  an  actnal  bear, 
80  the  descendanta  of  tbe  Wolf  of  Badenoch  wonld  bave  been 
deacribed  in  tr^ition  aa  derived  &om  an  actnal  wolf.  A  fartber 
Bignificant  fact  remaina.  It  ia  etated  in  Jerviae'a  Land  oftha 
lAwfiay$(^.  350)  that  CoantesB  Isabella  "was  tbe  wifeof  the  Wolf 
of  Badenoch."  Here,  in  thia  very  atatement,  tlio  nickname  baa 
replaced  the  pre-establiahed  name  of  the  man,  wbils  tbe  name 
of  the  woman  rcmains  nnehanged.  It  necda  but  that  tbia 
atatement  ahonld  be  accept«d  literally,  aa  snch  Btntementa 
are  among  the  nncivilized,  to  nnderstand  how  it  happena  that 
here  and  there  a  fomily  tracea  back  ita  origin  to  a  womaa 
identißed  by  name,  who  was  married  to  an  animat ;  as  in 
"  the  etoiy  of  t)ie  origin  of  tbe  Dikokamenni  Kirghis  .  •  • 
from  a  red  greyhonnd  and  a  certain  qneen  with  her  forty  hiud- 
maidena,"  qaoted  by  Mr.  M'Lonnau  from  the  Michella. 

The  othei  instance  comcB  from  the  Foreat  of  Dean,  a  region 
little  vixited,  and  rotaining  old  naagea.  Thore  the  aumame 
"  Jamea  "  ia  ao  common  tbat  nicknamos  are  reqnired  to  distin- 
^nish  among  those  bearing  it.  A  genticmaa  known  to  me,  Hr. 
Kceling,  C.E.,  of  CheltenUam,  having  to  Gnd  a  man  thiia  uamed, 
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atäöörered  tliat  hewiu  niolcnnmeid  "  hfaitt,"  tVidt  is  "molo." 
Moveover  he  wns  one  nf  a,  nnmber  who  had  iiiherited  the  nick- 
itame,  and  wha  bad  their  reapootive  Christian  names — Jolin  Hoont, 
Henry  Hooot,  etc.  Clearly,  among^  savaKcs  a  few  generatioDS 
wonld  have  esta,blisheä  the  traditioa  of  descenh  froin  an  actaal 
molo :  memorj  of  the  oriß^inal  bearor  of  the  nickname  harinf; 
died  ont.  When  wo  find  that  even  where  there  ore  established 
anmamcs  of  the  civilized  kind,  nicknames  derived  from  aiiimala 
■DBiirp  tbeir  places  and  becomo  inherited,  it  secms  to  nie  scarcely 
questionable  that  in  the  abscnce  of  established  snrtiames, 
animal-names  will  eventnally  becotnes  the  natnes  of  gt^ites  and 
tribes,  BiippoBed  to  be  deecended  from  the  niiimals  tbey  are 
namod  after — snpposed,  that  ia,  by  the  uncivilized  man,  who  is 
withont  onr  f^neral  ideaa  of  law,  ordcr,  caiuip ;  who  has  no 
notions  of  possible  ftnd  impossible;  who,  withont  capacity 
fiir  criticisin^,  accepts  blindly  tbe  statementa  made  to  him 
by  bis  seniorB ;  and  who,  indoed,  were  ho  eritical,  mighb 
reaaonably  conclade  that  theoe  metamorphoses  of  animala  into 
men  were  of  the  same  natura  os  thoao  animal  metaraorphoses 
which  really  take  place,  aod  which  he  haa  observed.  Strong 
I  reason  eboöld  be  given  before  rejectiog  thia  Interpretation 
f  in  faco  of  the  fact  that  savages  themselves  thns  explain  their 
ti'ibal  namea ;  na  instanoe  the  ÄrawÄks,  most  of  whom  "  aaaert 
that  eaoh  family  is  deacended — their  fathera  knew  how, 
bnt  they  themselves  hare  forgotten — from  it«  eponyniona 
animal,  bird,  or  plant."  Once  more,  if  it  be  admitted  thaii 
the  conception  of  an  animal-anceator  thns  originates,  it  cau 
faardly  be  donbted  that,  going  along  with  the  ideas  and  feelings 
reajM.'cting  ancestors  cnt«rtained  by  piimitive  men,  it  will 
originale  a  special  regard  for  tha  animal  which  gives  the  tribal 
name — a  regard  which  here  reaalta  in  making  the  animal  a 
iacred  totem,  and  here  in  prodnciog  worahip  of  it. 

That  onr  relatives  the  Scandinaviang  esomplified  in  their  idenH 
of  the  alltaace  between  men  and  animals,  certain  farther 
resulta  of  animal-naming,  is  made  tolerably  clear  by  the  foUow- 
ing  passage : — ■ 

"  Drut««  «ere  includsd  in  the  social  compact,  and  dealt  with  u  if  thciy 
bad  bcen  rntxoaal  creatures.  If  B  bcarar  vat  killed,  bj  the  Uws  of  HakuD 
the  öaod  a  Hob  of  Ihrea  niiirt»  wai  paid  to  tlie  owner  of  the  eroand,  '  both 
for  bloodwile  and  hamenicken,'  tlius  recogniiing  the  aninml  «  righü  u  an 
inhabitHtit  of  tfie  soU.  Th»  old  Norwegian  Btatutva  dotreed  that  '  the  boar 
and  wolf  sluitl  be  outlawi  in  everj  pUce.'  .  .  .  Yet  ereo  Bruin  wo*  entitled 
Ui  hi>  judioial  privilege*  t  for  if  he  liad  rabbed  or  iiijured  hi>  two-legged 

bim  liabte  to  puiiisbnient  in  aae  form.  In  tlie  Sasa  of  Finboga  hinom  Bama, 
Ihr  i^iztly  offender  ia  ohallenged  to  a  diicJ,  aad  alain  hj  Finbog  with  all  the 
CourtrsieB  of  ohivalrj.  Werlauff,  the  oditor  of  thia  sapa  {Copenhaeflii,  1812), 
9,  llic  opinioD  that  bcan  h:iTO  a  rcauuabic  kaowledge  oi  Dnuiab  ia  süll 


! 
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Auimnl-tvorship, — One  oE  the  canaea  Assignsd  in  the  texb 
(§  168)  ior  the  worship  of  animäls,  was  the  beltof,  illaatrated 
in  SDndiy  ways,  tliat  a  creatare  fuuiid  in  the  ncighbourhood  of 
the  duad  body  is  a  new  form  aasumed  by  the  double,  or  other- 
iviae  a  rc-incaination  of  the  ghost.  Here  are  fnrther  examplea 
ofthia  belief:  tbe  first  of  them  enpplied  b;  the  people  of  Bank'a 
Island. 

"  A  iToman  knoning  tliat  a  neighboiir  whs  at  the  point  of  death,  he&rd  a 
nutliaf;  of  souiüthing  iu  her  hoiuu,  es  il  it  were  a  muth  flutteriDg,  jiut  as 
tlio  souiid  of  criei  and  wailiogs  alioKed  her  tbat  the  «oul  wm  Aowd.  Slio 
rnught  the  duttering  thiog  betncen  her  haada,  and  rim  with  it,  crjing  out 
tliat  ihc  lind  caught  Uie  atai  [i-e..  tbat  wliich  a  '  ui  in  belisTM '  to  '  bs  a  kind 
o[  reBuctiuD  of  hie  ono  pcraonahty ;  tlie  man  and  hi>  alai  Ute,  flourub, 
siiffer,  and  die  (?)  togetlier,'  SöD-l].  üut  though  ihe  opencd  her  hanti 
anoTfl  the  mouth  of  the  cor]««  there  was  uo  nuoyerj."  (CodmigtoD,  Journal 
<fftke  Anthropologieal  laililutt,  i,  2S1.) 

Hero  ia  another  whioh  tlie  Samoana  f  amtah. 

"  Oo  tho  brach,  near  where  q  per»on  had  been  drowned,  and  vhote  body 
VW  nippoud  to  havo  beooine  e,  porpoiso,  or  oa  the  battleflelJ,  where  anolhar 
füll,  niiglit  havo  becn  eecn,  uttii]g  in  silence,  a  group  of  At«  or  six,  and  one 
a  few  varda  before  them  «ith  a  shcot  of  nntive  cloth  ipread  out  on  tka 
gronnä  iu  front  of  him.  Adilrusing  lonie  god  of  the  family  ho  laid, '  Ob, 
be  kind  to  ua  ;  Ist  us  obtain  nit)iout  difficultj  the  spiriC  of  the  joung  man  I ' 
Ihe  flrat  thiug  that  liappencd  to  iight  upon  the  aheet  waa  auppoeed  to  bs  the 
■pirit  .  •  '.  graedhopper,  buttcrll;.  ant,  or  vhaterer  elie  it  might  be,  iE  wai 
cürofu11,T  wrappcd  up,  takea  to  the  fainilj,  the  frieiida  aaaombled,  and  the 
bündle  buried  with  all  due  ceremon^,  aa  if  it  coutained  the  real  apirit  of  tlis 
departcd."      (Tumer,  Samoa  a  Hundrtd  l'mirt  Ago,  pp.  160-1.) 

Along  with  tbia  beliof  rcspecting  ordinaiy  ghoBta,  the 
Sainoana  have  an  allied,  and  to  all  appearance  resalting,  beließ 
rospocting  exti-aordinary  ghoata, 

"  The  vlllage  gods,  Uke  thoae  of  the  honaabold,  had  all  aoine  pMÜiailaT 

incamnticm:   one  wu  lupposed  to  appear  «-   -  ■■-■   "-  -   -         '■ 

another  na  an  onl.  .  .  .  A  dead  owl  tound  u 
ym  tho  aifinnl  für  all  the  villago  to  aanemblB  at  ' 
«ilh  Grubranda,  and  heat  their  foreheada  with  ai 
and  (0  they  pipresaed  Iheir  sjinpoth;  and  oondolenoaw 

calamity  '  bj  an  oflering  of  blood.'    He  still  hted,  %MBB__^ 

in  all  the  other  eiisting  owla  of  the  cuuutr/.     (Tumer,  Samva  a  Snadrtd 
Teari  Ajo,  pp.  21  and  26.) 

Conocrning  theae  aame  people  I  in&y  add  (hat  they  furniah  a 
atrikingexampleof  the  way  in  which  unlimiU'ii  i-rwliwtB 
that  liteml  BAceptaace  o£  iradilio 
'  a  the  belief  in  ürfB^ituiot-stui'K  i 


Turner  teils 
between  treea, 
oxampli 
•- 1  teU  tbem  Hat 
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inil  JistricU,  and  Ihn  flnny  troopa  uniler  tliera  werc  doubt- 
w  liviiig  m«ii,  b>  t  in  all  theM  atorii«  the  aamoang  are  rigid  liUrnditCa,  >nii 
baliova  !□  tbc  vorj*  wordi  of  Che  timlition.     And  jet  nt  the  preaent  daj  tbejr 
0  towni  BBtl  diatrirtn  beiuing  figuraCJTe  name«,  distiaub  frota  tba  raal 
^_    lei,  Blich  M  tho  »Word  Hah,  the  «tingtng  rav,  the  dng,  the  wild  bosr,  the 
EXougnuc>Kk,tbefrig>tobir(i.oto."  {Saaioaa  Muitdred  l'eafa  Jgo,pp.  213- -i.) 

Snakt-AnCMtori  in  North   America. — A    recently    publiatej 

|_'«rorls,  The   Snnlcf-Dunee  of  the  MoquU  of  Arii07ta,  by  John   (J. 

Bonrke,  givos  somo  intereNting  faotfl' illustrative  of  tho  belief  in 

naUe-ancestora.     Giviag  hia  iufereucee  fi'ota  th.e  evidenue,  the 

|t riter  says — 

"My  own  iuepicion  ig  thnt  one  of  tho  minor  otijeolB  of  tho  «nake-daii« 

,1BB   beeo  the  perpetuolion  ih  dramatic  forni  of   Che  legend  of  tlio  origia 

knd  growth  of  the  Uoqui  fnmilj  (p.  178).  ...  In  the  religiaiu  dances  of 

Muh  peoples  u  tho  Zaait,  Moquis,  and  Qnerei,  luggeatioi;«  oE  their  hii- 

iorj  snd  preiiaua  ennronmeDt  will  crop  out  in  fenturn  which  from  >nj 

'other  point  of  view  would  be  without  iniport.    The  f»it  that  the  auake- 

dnnce  reHects  in  loma  manner  the  woratiip  of  anceators  hu  alread;  been 

indicuted,  but  bejond  lenmiag  tbst  tbe  wulow  vanils  abuidinj  around  the 

altars  commeniorated  their  dead,DOthing  wiu  eliiiitod  at  Hualpi.  .  .  .  ähould 

it  be   shüwn  poüitiTelj,  aa  I  think    can    be  done,  that  aaake  wurihip  in.t 

)r  spirit  »orship  are  oombined  In  Ihe  biiuib  rite,  we  maj  .  .  .  «it'i 

^k  liltle  luori)  patient  »ork  detennine  whether  or  not  the  Moquia  have  etur 

HjNilimMl  in  the  tranamigration  of  aouU  (p.  179)."  .  .  .  Nanohe  peraiatenllT 

^"spoke  of  the  snakei  w  hia  '  lathcr«,'  a  revorentinl  cipreaaioti  wbioh  of  itaclf 

^ould  go  ftu  towarda    eelabliabing  a   conneuoa  betwuen  the   raltliMUuki:- 

UNstoT  wonhip"  (p.  11)5). 

IjTheee   concInRions  nere  basod  npon  statements  eliciteJ  frorn 

o  nf  the  Indiana  who  took  part  in  the  suake-dauce,  oi  nhicli 

e  following  ai-e  tho  inost  signiäcant  ones : — 

"  Nannhe  oontiniiDd  :  '  The  membera  of  the  order  atwn^a  carry  theae  medi- 

s  with  them,  and  vben  tho;  meet  wilh  a  rnttleanake  Chi<;  Itrat  pra;  ta 

ir  fatber,  the  aun,  and  tben  aaj ;  '  Fatber,  maka  him  to  be  la'ue ;  iimke 

i  that  nothing  shull  hnjipen  that  hs  bring  ev.l  nnto  me.    Verily,  maka 

0  to  be  tarne.'     Then  thej  address  tho  rattleanako  and  raj :  '  Father.  ba 

Md '  (i.e.  ktnd  of  tarne)  '  unto  ine,  for  bere  I  luake  nij  prajera.'   Xhii  beiiifj 

jnie,  the  raitlt-tnake  ia  raptured  .  .  .  and  taken  home  (p.  ISO)  .  .  .'  " 

n-liuui  (ilie  Poaoemnker)  aaid,  "Manj  j^ean  a^o  (he  Moquia  nced  ta 

i.Ti- of  a  high  mouDtiun.bej-und  the  Saojuan  fiiier.  .  .  . 

'.[ici  lired  there  thuught  he  would  take  a  Irip  down  tha 

■  r.'  it  went  (o.  .  .  .  The  atroam  carried  him  to  the  aea- 

<  rirrifrd  on  ths  beai h  lie  aaw  ou  top  of  a  cliff  a  numbor 

II.  ri  lirnlmtayinen  and  wouien.  .  .  ,  Tliat  night  he  took 

^lOt  th» iTOmen  m  hi«  nife.    Shoril;  alter  hia  rctnrn  to  bis 

ll  Ui  nlakca,  and  tbia  was  tbe  origin  of  the  siiaks 

uinagca  tili«  danco.    Whnn  aho  gar«  birth  ta 

It  of  the  childrwn  of  tlio  Moquis.    Fh«  Mikjuih 

ir  proHOt  Tilla);M.  and  tliej  hare  thia  daui'H  tu 

Itthe/  won't  bite  Ibeir  Dhildren  "  (p.  177). 

be  Wriler  riifers  to  a  large  amonnt  of  con. 

iowingthe  prevalence  eläewhuro  of  kiudicd 
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The  Snake-Spirit  among  the  Äncients.'^A  veri6catiou  o£  Ihe 
▼iew  sei  forth  in  §§  167-^,  is  fumislied  by  the  following  passage 
from  the  JEneid,  Bk.  v,  75. 

^neas  "  was  alreadj  on  his  way  from  the  conncü  to  the  tomb  [of  Anehisef, 
his  father]  .  .  .  Hera  in  due  libation,  he  pours  on  the  ground  two  bowls  of 
the  wine-god's  pura  juice,  two  of  new  milk,  two  of  aacrificial  blood  i  hB 
flings  bright  flowen,  and  makes  this  uttennce  : — '  Hail  to  thee,  blessed  nre, 
once  more !  Hail  to  you,  ashes  of  one  reecued  in  Tain,  spirit  and  shade  of  dit 
father ! '  .  .  .  He  had  said  this,  when  from  the  depth  of  the  graye  a  smooth 
shining  serpent  trailed  along  .  .  .  ooiling  peacefully  round  the  tomb,  and 
gliding  between  the  altara.  .  .  .  Mnetm  stood  wonderstruck :  the  creaiure 
.  .  .  tasted  of  the  viands,  and  then,  innocent  of  härm,  re-entered  the  tomb 
at  ite  base,  leaving  the  altars  where  ite  mouth  had  been.  Q.uickened  bj  thia, 
the  hero  resumes  the  work  of  homage  to  his  nre,  not  knowing  whetber  to 
think  tbifl  the  geniuB  of  the  ipot  or  hu  father'«  menial  spirit." 

Though  here,  along  with  the  conceptions  of  a  Iiigber  Stege 
than  that  described  in  §§  167-8,  there  is  not  distinct  ideiiti- 
ücation  of  the  snake  with  the  nncestral  ghost,  some  connexion 
between  them  is  assnmed.  That  among  the  possible  relationa 
between  the  tomb-haunting  animal  and  the  deceased  person, 
metamorphosis  will  be  snpposed  by  early  peoples,  is  clear.  And 
tliat  hence  results  the  Identification  of  owls  and  bats  (and 
possibly  Bcarahasi)  with  sonls,  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

A  striking  verification  of  the  foregoiDg  inference  has  conie  to 
ne  qnite  recently  (1884)  in  an  essay  entitled  Ä  Septdchral  Belief 
fivm  Tarenium^  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  (reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  Hellenic  StudieSy  toI.  y).  Discassing  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  not  infrcqnent  presence  of  scnlptared  snakea 
on  «cpnlchral  tablets,  representing  ministrations  to  deceased 
persons,  Mr.  Gardner  says : — 

*'  We  know  that  it  was  bj  no  means  nnnsnal  among  the  Ckreeks  to  bare 
tame  snakes,  and  to  allow  them  the  ränge  of  the  hoaee."  .  .  .  The  inferenee 
of  some  is  *'  that  his  [the  snake's]  piesence  in  the«e  reliefs  must  have  refer- 
ence  to  the  widelj-spread  belief  of  ancient  timea,  that  snakea  wero  either  the 
roinpanions  or  even  the  representatives  of  dead  heroea.  I  need  not  aurelj 
bring  forward  proofs  of  this  Statement,  bnt  I  may  for  a  moment  panae  to 
poiiit  out  how  ancient  science  explained  the  fact.  Plntarch  teils  ui,  that 
irhen  the  dead  bodj  of  Cleomenea  was  hanging  on  the  cross  in  £g7pt,  a  latge 
Btf rpont  was  seen  wound  about  it,  repelling  the  attac'ks  of  the  birds  of  prey 
who  would  haye  fed  on  it.  This  plienomenon,  he  says,  terrified  some  oTthe 
Alexandrians,  aa  proTing  that  Cleomenes  was  a  hero  of  semi-dirine  nature, 
Until  it  was  pointed  ont,  that  aa  the  dead  bodj  of  a  bull  produces  bees  and 
that  of  a  horiie  wasps,  so  the  dead  body  of  a  man  produoee  in  the  natural 
eourse  of  its  decay,  snokes." 

Ilere  then  we  find  fnrther  snpport  for  the  concinsion  drawn 
in  §  167,  that  a  honse-hannting  animal  is  liable  to  be  iden- 
tified  with  a  retomed  ancestor ;  at  tY^e  same  time  that  we  get 
an  illastration  of  the  snpposed  mode  of  metamorphosis — a  mode 
sapposed  in  sandry  cases  of  kindred  saperstitions;  as  in  the  be- 
lii'f  that  gods  take  the  shape  of  flies — a  belief  of  the  Aecadians, 
of  the  Philifitincs,  and  of  some  extant  North  American  ludiaus. 
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Imay  add  ttiat  eertain  incidents  attonding  the  worsTiip  ot 
TAsklepioB,  wlüle  they  eerve  in  one  waj  to  Terity  the  abova 
I  infurences,  eervo  to  sbow  how,  nuder  some  cirourostances,  snake- 
worahip  ai'isea  in  a  partially-diffbrent  way.  Originally  re- 
f«rrod  to  by  Homer  aa  a  pbysician  (i.e.,  a  medicine-mau), 
among  whose  sourcea  of  inflnence,  elüll  aa  a  eoake-charmer  may 
natnrally  have  beea  one  (giving  origin  to  the  habitual  repre- 
Kntatiou  of  bim  as  holding  a  staS  round  whioh  a  eerpeat  ia 
ooiled),  Asklepioa,  in  the  later  perioda  of  his  worabip,  ia  hiinaeU 
represented  aa  n  aerpent.  Speaking  of  certatn  Homau  coins, 
Wr.  Warwick  Wroth,  of  the  British  Museum,  eiiys:— 

"On  tlie  nrena  ot  thi*  sprcimsD  Cnracalla  ü  rep'csml«d  in  mQitaiy  ärem, 
with  bis  riglit  hsnd  upraised  to  taiute  ■  aerpeut  untwinsd  around  a  tree,  iM 
b«&d  towsril*  the  Empsror.  .  .  .  Thut  tbe  aerpent  vlio  ia  here  reoeiring 
uJ0T4ttion  14  AaklepioB  »  rendered  certam  both  by  the  iireacnce  of  Tele- 
■phorae,  and  bj  B  coniparison  of  Ibia  piece  Hitb  Baotber  of  Cnnicallit'a  Per- 

fimon<)  coins,  ,  ,  .  iJtliough  the  BorpMit  ii  an  atlributp  of  the  Qod  of 
ealing,  vbich  ia  almost  iniariablj  preaeoti  it  ia  not  uaunl  to  find  Ihr  goil 
Npreaented  a>  od  the  ooin  now  uoder  diacunion.     Seipent*,  howeier,  wBra 
kspt  in  many  of  hii  temDlea,  and,  indeed,  wire  «ometiuies  conBidered  aa  (ha 
incomatioD  of  tbe  deitj  himtelf,  eapeciallj  in  Lbe  tranemiBaioii  of  bis  worahip 
from  one  cily  to  soother.     Thus,  the  people  of  Sikjon  traced  the  origin  of 
their  Aeklcpios  cultug  lo  a  Sikjoniaa  iroinan  wbo  had  brought  the  god  froni 
EpidauruB  in  tbe  form  ot  a  aerpent.      In  the  form  ol  a  sarpent  alao  the  god 
waa  hranghtfromEpidaurus  to  Etome.    On  a  tamoiu  medallion  uf  Antoniniia 
Piua  we  Bca  the  aerpent — thot  ia,  Aiklepios — about  to  plunge  from   llie 
I'  «eaaol  which  has  oouTeTcd  him  into  thewaveioF  Fatber  Tiber,  who  welcoinri 
u  with  oulstrutohed  band,  and  upoD  n-lioac  island  the  Grat  Roman  temptoof 
!  neiar  dirinity  WM  af  terworda  erect^d.  Tbl«  medallion  bear«  theiiHcriplion, 
MiteTÜ,p[rK."     (Aitlepiai  and  Iht  Coiat  0/  J'nrfuaoit  [rBpubtiibed  from  Tha 
Sumitmatie  ChmticU,  3«!  aeriea,  yol.  ü],  bj  Warwiok  Wroth,  E*q.,  pp,  47-0.) 

Lotiu-tnorghip. — I  hftve  not  inclacled  in  tbe  chaptor  on  plant- 

worahip,  the  caae  of  the  lotua ;    because   I  did  not  wish   to 

endanger  the  general  argament  by  a  doubtfol  aupport.     Tlie 

evidence  is,  however,  auffioient  to  raiee  the  suspiciou  that  lotus- 

ip  avose  in  ths  same  way  as  did  soma-worBhip. 

irly  eome  plant,  or  the  prodnct  of  Bome  plant,  calied  lotna, 

waa  eaten  aa  a  nervoua  Gtimulaut,  producing  a  state  of  bliasful 

indifference ;    thongb    among  gnndry  planttt   which  bäve  goue 

by  the  name,  it  is  not  docided  which  was  tbe  one.     Fnrt.her, 

1  waa  in  the  East  the  beliet  in  a  divinity  residing  in  a 

k  'Wat er- plant  known  as  the  lotns ;   and   at  preeent  in   Thibet, 

I  worship  of  tliia  divinity  in  tbe  lotua  is  the  dominant  religion. 

'  As  is  stated  in  Mr.  WJlson's  Äbode  of  Srwic,  pp.  SOt-tj,  the  daily 

nnd  honrly  prayer  is  "  Om  mani  padme  haan,"  which  literally 

rendered  means,  "O  God !  tbe  jewel   in  the  lotaa.      Amen. 

The  Word   mani,   here   translated  juwel,   and    muaning  more 

generally  a  precious  thing,  ia  varionaly  applied  to  eacreJ  objeuta 

— to  tbe  long  stoue  tnmuli,  to  tbe  prayiir-mills,  etc.     So  tha'.. 
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reading  throngh  tlie  figorative  expressioh  to  tlie  original 
thonght,  it  would  seem  to  be — "  Oh  God  !  the  prc^cions  or  sacred 
power  in  the  lotns."  DifficDities  in  explaining  the  ancient 
legend  aboat  lotns-eating,  as  well  as  this  existing  superstition, 
arise  from  the  faot  that  the  plant  now  known  as  the  lotns  has 
no  toxic  qnalities.  There  is,  however,  a  possible  Solution.  The 
lotns  has  a  sweet  root ;  and  at  the  present  time  in  Cashmere, 
this  root  is  hooked  np  from  the  bottoms  of  the  lakcs  and  nsed 
as  food,  But  a  sweet  root  contains  fermentable  matters — both 
the  saccharine  and  the  amjlaceoos  :  even  now,  alcohol  is  made 
from  bect-root.  Possibly,  then,  in  early  times  the  jnice  and 
starch  of  the  lotns-root  were  nsed,  just  as  the  sap  of  the  palm  is 
in  Rome  places  nsed  still,  for  making  an  intoxicating  beverage ; 
and  tho  beliefs  conceming  the  lotns  may  have  snrvived  in  times 
when  this  beverage  was  replaced  by  others  more  easily  pro- 
dnced.  The  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  soma-worship  the  jnice 
was  fermented,  while  in  later  days  it  was  not  (other  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liqnors  having  come  into  use),  yields  additional 
reason  for  thinking  so.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  have 
this  evidence : — some  plant  yielding  a  prodnct  caasing  a 
pleasnrable  mental  State,  was  identical  in  name  with  a  plant 
regarded  as  sacred  becanse  of  an  indwelling  god. 

It  is,  indeed,  alleged  that  in  Egypt  the  Totos  was  Racred  as  a 
Symbol  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  Indian  lotns  stood  in  liko 
relation  to  the  Gtinges.  I  notice  this  interpretation  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  remarking  that  I  do  not  believe  any  early  nsage  aroso 
throngh  symbolization.  This  is  one  of  the  many  erroneons 
interpretations  which  resnlt  from  ascribing  developed  ideas  to 
nndeveloped  minds.  No  one  who,  instead  of  fancying  how 
primitive  nsages  conld  have  arisen,  observes  how  they  do  arise, 
will  believe  that  the  primitive  man  ever  deliberately  adopted  a 
Symbol,  or  ever  even  conceived  of  a  symbol  as  snch.  All 
symbolic  actions  are  modi6cations  of  actions  which  originally 
had  practical  ends — were  not  invented  but  grew.  Tho  case  of 
mutilations  sufficiently  exemplifies  the  process. 

Other-Worlds. — The  speculation  ventured  in  §  113,  that  con- 
quest  of  one  i*ace  by  another  introduces  beliefs  in  difFerent  other 
worlds,  to  which  the  superior  and  inferior  go,  is  supported  by 
this  passage  which  I  have  since  met  with : — 

"  If  there  are  strong  caste-distinctinns,  the  souls  of  the  noble  and  chief 
men  are  said  to  go  to  a  better  country  than  tbose  of  the  rest.  .  .  .  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  in  Cochin  China,  common  people  do  not  enterfain  the  souls 
of  their  friends  on  the  same  day  of  the  AH-SouIb*  feast  aa  that  on  which  the 
nobility  have  invited  theirs ;  because  otherwise  those  souls  wben  retuming 
would  have  their  former  servanti  to  carry  the  gifte  received." — Bastian, 
Vergl,  Psychologie^  p.  89. 
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8uper8iition8  of  the  Bussians. — Under  foregoing  lieads  the 
examples  of  each  form  of  saperstition  resalting  from  the  ghost» 
theorj,  are  taken  from  divers  societies.  Here  it  will  b»  instmc- 
tive  to  present  an  entire  series  of  the  e  several  forms  of  such' 
Fnperstitions  as  exhil)itcd  in  the  same  societj.  This  ig  done  in 
the  foliowing  extracts  from  Mr.  Ralston's  Songs  of  tJie  Russian 
People. 

Because  fhrj  belieye  one  of  the  forms  of  the  soul  to  be  the  shndow  "  there 
ore  persona  there  who  object  to  having  their  silhouettos  taken,  fearing  that  if 
t'iej  do  so  they  will  die  before  the  year  is  out."     (p.  117.) 

**  A  nian*s  refleoted  iiuage  is  supposod  to  be  in  communion  with  his  inner 
seif."     (p.  117.) 

**  The  äerrians  beliere  that  the  soul  of  a  witch  oftcn  leayes  her  body  while 
ehe  is  asleep,  and  flies  abroad  in  the  shape  of  a  butterfly."    (pp.  117-S.) 

**  After  death  the  soul  at  first  remains  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  body, 
find  then  follows  it  to  the  tomb.  The  Bulgarianü  hold  that  it  assumes  the 
form  of  a  bird  or  a  butterfly,  and  sits  on  the  nearest  tree  waiting  tili  the 
luneral.ia  over."     (p.  115.) 

*'  A  common  belief  among  the  Kussian  peasantry  is  that  the  spirits  of  the 
daparted  haunt  their  old  homesfor  the  space  of  six  weeks,  during  which  thej 
cat  and  drink,  and  watc!i  the  sorrowing  of  the  mbumers."     (p.  118.) 

"  Qreat  care  is  taken  to  provide  the  dead  man  with  what  he  itH^uires  on 
bis  lon^  journey,  espccially  with  a  handkerchief  and  towel,  .  .  .  and  with  a 
coin  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  place  in  the  other  wor!d  ...  The 
oitstom  of  providing  money  for  the  oorpse  has  always  been  uniyeisal  amoug 
the  Slavonians."     (pp.  315-6.) 

Mouniing  "  was  iormerly  aitended  by  laceration  of  the  faces  of  the 
nioumers,  a  cufltom  still  preserved  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Montenegro."     (p.  816.) 

Among  the  old  Slavonians  *'in  some  cases  at  least,  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  the  occ.ision.of  a  burial.**     (p.  324.) 

**  In  addition  to  beine  accompanied  by  his  widow,  th«*  hea^hen  Slaronian, 
if  a  man  of  means  and.distinction,  was  solaced  by  the  sacnflee  of  some  of  his 
»iavei."     (p.  328.) 

On  Dmitry's  Saturday  "  the  p«*a8ants  attend  a  chnrch  serri'^e,  and  af ter- 
wa'-ds  they  go  out  to  the  grares  of  their  friends,  and  there  Institute  a  feast, 
lauding  .  .  .  the  rirtues  and  good  qualities  of  the  dead,  and  then  drinking 
to  their  etemal  rest.**     (p.  260.) 

"  In  olden  days  a  memorial  hanquet  was  hell  in  his  [the  departed  oneV] 
lonour  on  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  fortieth  day  after  his  death,  and  o  i 
its  annirersary,  and  he  was  remembered  also  in  tlie  feasts  celebrated  .  .  . 
in  memory  of  the  Fathers.  .  .  .  To  these  feasts  it  was  customarv  to  inrtte 
the  dead.  .  .  .  Silently  the  liying  .  .  .  threw  portions  of  the  fuod  under  the 
table  for  their  spirit-giiests."     (pp.  320-1.) 

**  Among  the  (non-Slayonio)  Mordyins  in  the  Penza  and  SaRitof  Gtrrem- 
ment8,  a  d^^  man's  relations  off  er  the  corpse  eggs,  butter,  and  money,  say» 
ing :  *  Here  is  soraething  for  you :  Marfa  lias  brouglit  you  this.  VV'atch  orer 
her  corn  and  cattle.'  '*     (p.  121.) 

**  The  festival  calied  Rddunüsa  .  .  .  is  chiefly  deroted  to  the  memory  of 
t'ie  dead.  In  certain  districts  the  women  and  girls  still  take  food  and  drink 
to  the  cemeteries,  and  there  '  howl '  oyer  the  graves  of  their  dead  f riends  and 
ralatires.  When  they  have  'howlod*  long  enough,  they  .  .  .  prjceed  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  deeining  that  thö  dead  c«ui  *rt}joi.^e'  with  theni." 

3  V 
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*'  Here  is  a  •peeimen  of  a  Prickitanief  intended  to  be  veoited  OTer  a  grmwe 
on  the  twentierh  of  April  .  .  . 

'  O  je,  Qpr  own  fathen  and  mothen !  in  what  hare  we  angered  joa,  our 
own,  tliat  jou  hare  no  welcome  for  lu«,  no  ioj,  no  parental  charm  ?  .  .  .' 

And  here  •  •  .  is  a  specimen  of  an  orpnan's  wailing  above  her  mother^f 
grave  : — 

'  O  niother  dear  that  bare  me,  O  with  sadnefs  longed-for  one !  To  whom 
hast  thou  left  us,  on  whom  are  we  orphans  to  rest  our  hopes  ?  .  .  .  Hare  » 
care  for  us,  mother,  dear,  give  us  a  word  of  kindnees!  No,  thou  hast 
hardened  th j  hf*art  harder  than  itone,  and  hast  folded  thy  uncaretsing  hands 
over  thy  heart.*  "     (pp.  343-4.) 

Tliere  is  good  evidence  that  **  the  Domovoy  or  hoase-spirit  *• 
(p.  119)  is  an  ancestor.  "  The  Ruthenians  reverence  in  the 
pcrson  of  the  Domovoj  the  original  coustmctor  of  the  family 
hoarth."  (p.  122.)  *' In  some  districts  tradition  expressly  rofers 
to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  the  fanctions  whioh  are  generallj 
attribated  to  the  Domovoy,  and  thej  are  supposed  to  keep 
watch  over  the  house  of  a  descendant  who  honours  them  and 
provides  them  with  dne  offerings."     (p.  121.) 

"  The  Russian  peasant  draws  a  clear  line  between  bis  own  DomoToj  an<l 
bis  neighbour's.  The  former  is  a  benignant  spirit,  who  will  do  bim  good, 
even  at  the  expense  of  others ;  the  latter  is  a  malerolcnt  being,  who  will 
verj  likclj  steal  bis  haj,  drive  away  bis  poultry,  and  so  forth,  for  bis  neigh« 
bour's  benefit."     (pp.  129-130.) 

"  The  domestic  epirits  of  differcnt  bouseholds  often  engage  in  oonteala 
with  one  another."     (p.  130.) 

**  In  Bobemia  lisbermen  are  afraid  of  assisting  a  drowning  man,  thinking 
the  Yodyany  [water-sprite]  will  be  ofFended,  and  will  drive  away  the  fish 
from  thetr  nets."     (p«  152.) 

**  According  to  some  traditions  she  [the  witoh  Baba  Yaga]  eren  feeda 
on  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  White-Russians,  for  instance,  affirm  that 
*.  .  .  .  the  Baba  Yaga  and  her  subordiuate  witches  feed  on  the  soula  of 
people.* "     (p.  163.) 

Dllring  a  drought  some  peasants  "  dug  up  the  body  of  a  Baskolnik,  or 
Pissenter,  who  had  died  in  the  prcTious  December,  and  had  been  boried 
in  the  Tillage  grareyard.  Some  of  the  party  then  bcat  it  about  the  head, 
exelaiming, '  Give  us  rain ! ' "     (pp.  425-6  ) 

'*In  White*Bu8sia  the  Domovoy  is  called  Tttnok^  a  snake,  •  .  .  Thia 
House  Snake  brings  all  sorts  of  good  to  the  mast^'r  who  treats  it  well,  and 
gives  it  Omelettes,  which  shoiild  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  house  or  on  the 
threshine-aoor."     (pp.  124-5.) 

'*  By  the  common  pcople  of  the  present  daj  snakes  are  thcre  [in  Russia] 
looked  upon  with  much  respect  and  even  affection.  *  Our  peasants,*  says 
Afanasief,  'consider  it  a  happy  omen  if  a  snake  takes  up  its  quarters  in 
a  c  »ttagc,  and  they  gladly  set  out  milk  for  it.  To  kill  such  a  snake  would 
be  a  very  great  sin.'  "      (p.  175.) 

"  Some  traces  of  tree-worsbip  may  be  found  in  the  song  which  the  girla 
sing  as  they  go  into  the  woods  to  fetch  the  birch-tree  .  .  . 

"  Rejoiee,  Birch-trpe,  rejoice  green  ones !  •  •  • 
To  you  the  maidens  ! 
To  you  they  bring  pies, 
Cakes,  Omelettes. 

'*  The  catables  here  mentioned  seem  to  refer  to  sacrüices  ofFered  in  oldca 
duys  to  the  birch,  the  trec  of  the  spring.*'     (p.  238.) 
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"  Ther  [the  old  hMtban  SUToniaiu]  appear  to  liare  looked  upon  tlie  lifo 
befond  the  Rnra  aa  a  mer«  prolongation  of  tliat  bil  on  «artti— tbe  rieh 
man  ntaiiiMi  m  laut  kdui  of  uii  pooaeuioiiB  i  the  alave  remained  a  ilaTS." 
(p.  114.) 

Manj  mHtmctive  ptiHnatTCB  mifcht  be  addod.  The  dend  are 
said  to  complnin  of  the  pretunre  of  tho  enrth  on  them  ;  describe 
themselves  ae  cold ;  and  at  festivals  to  which  thpy  are  inrited, 
are  sympathized  witb  as  tired  and  hDtigry.  Äncealiiil  spirits 
Kre  camed  to  new  horaes ;  diseaseB  are  evil  epirits  often  wjtli 
bodilf  ehapes  ;  there  are  wizards  who  control  tho  weather ;  they 
ride  in  dnat-whirlwinds.  But  the  abovo  enffice  to  ehow  bow 
completetf  the  gbost-theoir  haa  developed  into  an  anceator- 
worahip,  betrajiag,  not withetaii ding  tho  repreaaive  influences 
nf  ChriatiaDity,  all  tlio  esbentials  of  a  religion — saorificeii, 
pi-ayers,  praises,  festivals. 

Apothmtit  in  Polyn^ia, — The  more  the  evidence  fai-ninbed  by 
erery  race  ia  looked  into,  tho  more  irreaiatible  bccomes  tho 
conolosion  that  goda  were  ori^inally  moa :  Bomctimea  cven 
ordinary  men,  bat  usaally  mcn  in  aomo  wa;  enperior,  bclonging 
either  to  tbe  tribe  or  to  a  conqueriiig  tribo.  That  wliioh  the 
traditiona  of  the  Egjptians  teil  us,  namely,  that  Egypt  wa.i 
.originally  raled  by  a  dynaaty  of  gods ;  that  wbich  wo  eee  in 
Oreek  beliefs  aa  eet  down  by  Herodotna,  who  distinguisbea 
ICinOB  as  preceding  tba  generationa  of  men,  and  betonging  tu 
tlie  dynasty  of  tlit-  goda ;  that  which  ia  implied  by  tbe  Japanesa 
atory  thiit  Jiminu,  "  tliu  Qfth  mler  in  descent  from  the  suii 
goddess,"  wiLs  "  coiisidured  to  bave  been  the  firat  mwtirl  mler" 
(Adams'  BUlory  of  Jii/ian,  vol.  1,  p.  7) ;  is  shown  ns  by  the 
ancivilized.  These  now  entertain  ideaa  like  those  entertained 
by  the  progenitors  of  tho  civiÜEed.  Here  are  a  fow  inatanoea : — 
Lijvincibla  warrior  Tangüa  to  acnd  him  one  of  liii 
•l'li'  and  Songtt^m  He  Soulh  Pacific,  p.  SS.) 

"And  Jet,  Mrangrl^  cuuiit^h,  auociated  nith  tlioto  original  i;ijj>  ar«  tlie 
,    _jiB«d  hcMM  of  unliquitj,  in  no  irüo  inferior  to   their  fellow  ditinitiea. 

L(/iu.p.ao.) 

"The  prop«r  dcnixi'ii^  ol   Av]iiki  [Hailet— an  undcsround  wortrl]  are  the 

'nand  legser  diviinlius,  «itli  their  dependent«.     Th«e  niarrj,  uiulliply, 

qnarrel  lifce  uiartula.     Tluj  wear  clothing.  plant,  cook,  flaU,  build,  and 

Ct  .i^..ii:...„  ,r  i.„n(lj-  tliB  lame  aort  aa  ciiat  on  earlh.     The  food  of 

Her  tliiiii  Mint  eaten  hj  mankind.  .  .  .  Murdcr,  aduIteiT, 

.  nnd  l}iti^  are  pracliaed  bj   Ihem.    Tlie  arta  of  thia 

i-a  uf  nliiit  primarilj  belongad  to  nether-land,  and  wer« 

I.T  11,.  goda.'^    (n,-d.,  p.  164.) 


I  <D»ioi 

I  ■Bd   Ol 


'    (Ibid.,  p,  li 

lil  of  göda  to  determine 


Kii^eiun  waa  prooeeding  a  pourin);  nin  came  od  and 
ihe  goda  ran  to  the  houlea  for  ähelter."     ^Turner, 
-  4|W,  pp.  8-B.) 

tm  <A  Soa  Cbriatoval,  Solomon  Zalonds, 
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"  The  bodies  of  oormnon  peoplA  are  thrown  into  fhe  9e%  but  mm  of  conae* 

Saenco  sre  buried.  After  a  time  thej  take  up  the  skull  or  Mime  pert  of  tfte 
(eloton,  and  put  it  in  a  small  buUding  in  the  yillaffe,  where  upon  oocMmotm 
tliej  praj  or  sacrifice  to  obtain  help  f  rom  the  spiiit.  (Codrington«  Jbmrmml 
of  ike  Anthropological  Iiutitmte^  x,  300.) 

Bat  porhaps  the  clearest  evidence,  as  well  as  tbe  most 
abaadant,  is  that  famisbed  bj  the  Fijians.  Since  writing  the 
comparison  made  ia  §  201,  between  the  Greek  pantbeon  and  the 
pantheon  of  tbe  Fijians,  an  unknown  friend  baa  been  good 
enoQgb  to  forward  me  a  statement  wbicb  bears,  in  an  interesi- 
iiig  way,  on  tbe  question.  It  is  contained  in  a  parliamentaiy 
piper,  Correspondence  respecfing  the  Cession  of  Fiji,  presented 
Febroary  6,  1875,  p.  57.  Tbis  docnment  concems  the  native 
owDorshlp  of  land ;  and  the  passago  I  refer  to  appeare  to  be 
appended  for  the  purpose  of  sbowing  bow  tbe  native  idea  of 
ownership  is  afEectod  by  the  associated  creed  : — 

"  Note, — Their  fathers  or  their  Gods. — It  may  not  be  ont  of  place  in  con- 
rection  with  the  above  memorandum  to  adrance  one  or  two  facta  with  the 
iibject  of  sbowing  that  the  hcad  of  the  tribe,  i.e.,  its  highest  living  male 
a^cendant,  was  regarded  as  its  father.  He  hold  absolute  authority  orer  the 
}>or8ons,  propertjr,  and  liyes  of  bis  pcople,  and  both  bcfore  and  uter  death 
iiad  the  same  rererence  shown  to  him  as  to  a  God. 

"  The  Fijian  language  makos  no  distinction,  in  t«rms,  bctwoen  the  marka 
o'  respect  and  revercnce  rendere.l  to  a  Chief  and  tliose  rendered  to  a  CkkL 
I  will  select  a  few  words,  with  their  meaningj«,  from  Hazelwood'a  Fijian 
Dictionarj.  '1.  Tama — a  father.  2.  Tama-ka—to  reverence,  to  clap 
Iiands.  or  to  make  some  expression  of  a  God  or  Cliief.  3.  Cabora — to 
offer  or  pre^nt  propertj  to  a  God  or  to  a  Chief.  4.  Ai  sevu — the  firat  dug 
lams,  the  first  friiits,  which  are  g>nerallj  offered  to  the  Gods  and  giren 
to  a  Chief  of  a  place.  5.  Tauvu,  and  Vcitauyu~Lit«rally,  to  liare  the  aame 
root,  or  Sprung  t'rom  the  same  source }  used  of  people  who  worship  the  aame 
üod.'  ... 

*'  The  swearing  of  Fijians  is  like  that  of  the  Uigh  Asiatie  peoples.  Two 
men  quarrelling  nerer  swear  at  cach  other  personally,  nor  eren  utter  tricir 
respective  names ;  thej  will  curae  their  fathers,  their  grandftttbers,  and  thcü* 
most  remote  ancestrj.  The  reaaon  being  that  to  curse  a  Fijian's  father  ia  to 
curde  his  God.  .  .  .  Tlie  successire  stages  of  authoritj  among  the  Fijian 
people  ii  first,  that  of  the  indiridual  family ;  secondlj,  the  association  of 
uiaoy  families,  which  constitute  the  Qali ;  and  thirdlj,  the  union  of  thcae 
Qalis  under  their  ri*cognized  hereditary  Chief,  which  con'4titutes  the  Mata* 
nitu.  It  i«  the  Family,  Gens,  and  Tribe  of  earlj  history  found  extant,  and 
as  a  sj«tem  still  clo^ely  obserred  in  Polynesia  at  the  present  day.'* 

Tbis  accoant  agrees  completely  witb  ihe  indications  giren 
by  earlicr  voya^eiii  and  missionaries ;  as  witoess  the  following 
cxtracts : — 

**  It  is  impossible  to  ascertiin  with  any  degreo  of  pTX)babflity  how  many 
gods  the  Feejeeans  bare,  as  any  man  who  can  di<*tingui»h  him^^elf  in  murder- 
ing  his  ffUow-mcn  mav  certainly  secure  to  himself  de.tication  after  hia 
death."     (Erskiiie's  Wesferm  Pacific,  p.  24t5.) 

The  Iower  order  of  Fijian  god«  "  generaily  described  as  men  of  snpcr?or 
mould  aiiil  carriiige,"  **bear  a  olos*^  anaiogy  to  the  lares,  lenuresy  and  genii 
uf  the  Roniaua.**     "  Admission  into  their  uumber  is  ea^y,  aud  any  une  m..y 


■.,  [.p,  Sl 


-U.) 


Natiire-Gods. — -Eere  arc  a  fow  furthtir  facta  supporting  tl'O 

.  conclaaioii  that  after  Ihe  rise  of  tho  ghoat-tieorj',  thu  variona 

'  kiiids  vi  objeets  wliicli  iirogulacly  appeor,  diaappear,  atid  re- 

appoar,  in    the    heavens,  are    frequently  regaitltd   an  ghosts. 

Baja  Gill,  concerniDg  the  futea  of  the  Uangflians  aftcr  death  : — 

"  Not  u  «arriora  tiaia  an  Iho  field  of  battte.     The  spirils  of  tlrno  luct; 

Ei'lluwa  for  >  wbilc  wander  about  kmODgiit  the  rocks  and  Irers  in  tbe  oeigli- 

bourliood  of  nhiub  their  boiliei  «ere  tlirown.  .  .  .  Ac  tenglh  Ihe  flrat  ttaiii 

on  euch  battle-field  noiild  rollcct  hi>  brotlier  ghosta,"  Hnd  lead  them  to  tbe 

(ummit  of  a  niounlain,  trUenpo  "  thej  Imp  mto  tho  blue  eipaiue,  thu»  be- 

coniing  tbe  pcculisr  eloud«  of  tho  wiDter."     [Compuro  with  North  Amentan 

Indiana  aoioog  wbom   the  Dame  ''  Cioad"   i>   frequpnt  in   CatUn'i  litt.] 

<Oin,  J/jMi  and  Songi/ivm  Ihe  Sovlh  Faciflt,  pp.  1Ü2-3.) 


ir  tpgiona 


e  bcuTona,  earth  ir 


,  nutrh  BS  in  the  world  from  «hieb  tbe;  bud  gane. 
Tbcir  new  bodica,  lunnerDr,  were  dngularlj  tolütile,  ouuld  asceud  al  night, 
bcooDiD  lumiiiouB  eporki  [alarsj  oi  Tupour,  nvittt  llirir  former  bomei  aiid 
retire  a^ta  at  corlf  ditvn  to  the  buah  or  to  the  Folotu  hodea.  Thcie  riajts 
werodrvaded,  aathej  were  aupptaedto  be  emudsol  deatruclion  to  tbe  living, 
oapeciollj  to  aoy  nitb  whom  tJio  dfparted  h»d  reaaon  lo  be  angrj.  By 
mcflna  of  prefenta  and  penttontial  cunfeaeion  all  icjure»  were  Bbiioua  lu 
put  OD  good  ttnuft  with  the  d;ing  wkom  tht-j  hsd  ill-iucd."  (Turner, 
Sa«,oa  a  Mnudred  YtarM  Ägo.  p.  259.) 

.  .  .  .  "  Others  aaw  their  Ttlluge-gad  in  tbe  ruinho».  otlirn  aaw  bim  in  tha 
•'looling-atiir  ;  and  in  tiiiie  of  war  the  positiuu  of  a  raiiibovr  and  thedirecliou 
of  D  ahooting-aiar  were  alwaj»  omiuoua."    {Ihid.,  p.  21.) 

Jlfuwnfatn  Deilies. —  In  §  ll*,  1  snggested  two  wsys  in  which 
aticestor-worship  originates  beliefs  iu  yoda  who  reside  on  the 
higlieat  peaks  and  havc  acfess  to  the  heuveHR.  BuHhI  of  tha 
dead  on  moantaia  crags,  I  indicated  aa  otie  origiu;  aiid  the 

I  Bccupation  of  mountaiu  strongholds  by  conquennK  raues,  as 
probably  anothor  origio.  I  huve  Siuue  iiiet  nith  vei'iiii^aliouii  of 
Doth  SDggestions. 

The  tirst  of  them  ia  contained  in  the  TraveU  in  tle  Phil!ppine$, 
by  F.  Jagor.  GivJDg  proof  that  hefore  the  Spauisb  settlemeiit 
' '  :  people  had  the  ordinury  ideas  and  customs  of  ancestoi^- 
ruhippei-a,  he  describes  the  aacred  buriat  caveg ;  and  »hon  a 
tho  Borvival  of  tlie  religions  awe  with  which  Ihese  cavea  wera 
originally  regarded.  Ue  vlaited  Bome  of  thrae  caves  at  Kipa- 
Kipa ;  and  saya  (p.  259)  that  "  the  numeroua  coffioR,  implemeniK, 
arma,  and  trinkets,  protected  by  saperatitioaa  ttrrore,  contituied 
to  be  undisturbed  for  centuries.  No  boat  ventared  to  croea 
aver  witbout  the  obaervauce  «f  a  religioua  cereinony,  derived 
frum  heatheu  tiiaes,  to  propitiat«  tho  apirita  of  tlie  caverna,  who 
were  believed  to  punish  Ihe  onjisaion  of  it  wtth  atonn  and  ebip- 

,  wieck."     Mureuvcv  he  teils  us  that  the  boatuiuu  who  weut  wilh 
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the  pastor  of  Baspy  to  the  cave  to  gpt  retnamfl,  Tejrfti-ded  i 
thandcrHtorm  wliich  broko  an  their  v&j  bnck,  na  "a  pnuish^ 
ment  for  their  ontrage."  After  thna  ostibiting  tiie  popalac* 
beliers  na  they  etill  exist,  notwith  stau  diu);  Cat.holic  teacaing,  ho  j 

frovea,  frort)  earlj  writei'B,  wKat  these  beliefs  originally  wepe.^ 
t  appears  tlmt  men  when  dying  offen  chose  their  biinal-placea ; 
and  ho  quutea  one  anthi)rity  to  the  c&ect  that  "  those  nho  wers 
of  noto"  sometinies  had  their  foffinB  deposited  "on  an  elevated 
place  or  rock  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  whero  thej  might  be 
venemted  by  the  pioiis."     (P-  262.)     He  snys  that  Tli^venot 
deacribes  thcm  as  woi'Hbipping  "  those  of  their  ancestors  wbo 
had  most  diatingnished  themselvea   hy   conrnge    and    genina, 
whom  they  regarded  as  deitiea.  ,  .  .  Even  tho  nged  dicd  nnder 
this  cnnceit,  chonsing  pm-ticular  placcH,  auch   na  one  on   tbe 
ialand  of  Leyt6,  which  allowed  of  their  being  interred  at  the 
edge  of  the  aca,  in  oriler  that  the  marincra  wlio  croE.sed  ovar,  | 
might  acknowledge  them  ns  doities,  and  pay  them   i'ctipeot." 
(p.  :i63,)     And  he  also  qnotea  Gemelli  Careri,  who  aaya  thafc'  1 
"  the  oldestof  them  chese  seine  reroarkableapot  in  tbe  mountains,  1 
and  particularly  on  bcadlands  pi'ojecting  into  tlio  aca,  in  order  1 
to  bo  worshipped  by  the  sailora."     (p.  263.)     This  combination.  J 
of  fiu;t9  w,  I  thinfe,  aitiply  aignificant.    We  have  diatingiiishetf 
persona  beuoming  gods  iif tor  death ;  wo  aoe  iht^ra  providing  t 
"  '     apothcosia,  and  in  a  aoose  demanding  worebip;  we  finf 

Q  chousing  high  and  enns|itoaouii  Im 
the  worship  ;  wo  sue  thnt  approacl]  i. 
aa   sacrili'ge  ;    and  wo  nee   ümt  iIü 
beoome  dvitiöd  U>  tlio  extent  thui. 
thfir  anffor   in   thiiniiiMSkirnia.      Hi 
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Ibe*  eune  (o  a  mount&tn  that  thej  namcd  Hwvitt,  afUr  on«  of  their  goit, 
Btid  horo  thcy  rcited, — for  here  tliey  were  hj  »omo  mann»  giTcn  to  undor- 
Hand  that  thef  ii'iould  ice  tlie  suii.  .  ,  .  And  Il>e  luu,  and  Ihe  moan,  and 
llie  ttan  wiro  now  all  caUblishMl.  Tot  wn»  not  llio  sud  llipn  in  tho  begin- 
ning  tlie  «anie  oa  noir  i  lii«  hent  wantfd  forcr.  und  lic  was  biit  u»  a  roBeclion 
in  &  mirrgr.  [This  ii  eiplained  if  w«  »uppoB«  migration  trom  llie  far  norlh.l 
.  .  .  Anothor  vondir  when  the  »ud  rose !  T>io  tlirce  tribul  gad>,  labil, 
Atüli,  and  HacaviU,  Ware  turned  into  itone,  u>  wcro  bIio  tho  aod«  ron- 
vected  wilh  tbe  lion,  the  tigrr,  tbe  riper,  und  otlier  fierce  and  dangproii* 
nniinaJi.  .  .  .  And  the  poopla  mulliplied  od  this  Uonnt  UnraTiti,  and  bera 
IliDj  built  their  cily.  ,  .  ,  Änd  thev  worsliipp«!  Ihe  gods  tbat  Imd  become 
ctone,  Tohil,  Arilii,  and  HacaTiti.  .  .  .  Thej  begui  to  wel  tbotr  altari  wilh 
l.hB  heart'«  blood  of  human  riotiia«.  From  tlieir  niounlain  hold  thoy 
watoliud  for  lonel;  trarctore  belonging  to  the  lurrounding  tribei,  ■pil«!, 
ovcrgtovered,  and  elew  tliom  for  a  sncriitce.  .  .  ■  Tho  hfarri  of  the  Tillngr'TS 
wcro  Ihm  Cnligucd  vithia  them,  purruing  unknown  encniios.  At  Inst,  ho<r> 
«Ter,  il  bccaiDC  pInin  thot  the  godi  Tohil,  Avilii,  aud  HacBTili,  and  iheir 
noniiip,  wcro  in  tome  way  or  olher  the  oause  of  thia  berearetnvnl :  m>  Ihe 
ppople  ol  the  vilUgeB  eonepired  Hgumt  thom.  Manj  attncl».  both  openlj  and 
DT  rusea,  did  thnjr  make  on  tbe  gt)d>,  and  on  the  four  men,  nnd  on  Iba 
children  and  pouplo  eounpcled  «ith  tbem  i  but  not  onca  did  tlie;  niccecd,  k> 
vrcat  WH  the  iri(doni,  and  poncr,  and  counige  of  the  four  tnea  and  of  their 
(leiliea.  .  .  .  At  tait  tbe  war  waa  6iii»hcd.  .  .  .  And  liie  tribea  bumiliated 
Uirmaelvea  beforc  the  fooe  of  Ba1aro-Quitl£,  of  Balam-Agab,  and  of  Mahu- 
eulali.  .  .  .  Now  itennio  lopna»  tbat  tho  timo  orihedeathof  Bnlam-Quitij, 
itaiatn-Agnb,  Mabuuutnii,  and  Iqi-Balam  dro«  nenr.  .  .  .  And  tlier  nud  i 
ve  relurn  Ur  out  po^lo.  ...  äo  tbe  old  men  took  Irave  of  their  *oqi 
«iid  tbeir  wiT«B,  .  ,  .  Theo  inatantlf  the  four  old  meu  wero  not ;  but  in  their 
L.jplace  yiai  a  great  bundto.  .  .  .  So  it  woi  ca!l«l  tbe  Uajoslj  Envelapcd 
T.  .  ■  and  they  humed  incenso  betöre  it."  fSuch  a  bniidlf  »ai  said  "W 
^Mnt4in  the  rcauiin»  oE  Comaitli,  the  chief  god  of  l'kwula."]  AuftM 
*■  r/e.,  Tol.  Üi,  pp,  40-6*. 

Men  in  tJie  /^l-y. — Alrcady  the  Esqnimaux  liave  fnmialied  in 
Uie  test  an  illiulraHon  of  the  primitive  bclief  tliül  stars,  etc., 
■riginally  men  nnd  animala  who  lived  on  the  Enrth  (§  190). 
n  the  work  of  Dr.  Rink,  I  find  a  delailed  account  of  Esqnimaus 
Sdens  ooncemiiig  ihe  phyeical  connexioa  bctwcen  tbe  upper  and 
power  worlde,  nud  the  rontes  joiniog  thcm  : — 
[."Thfl  «rth,  witb  tbo  am  aupportod  byil,  reals  »pon  pülnra,  sndooTeraan 
DITidcr  World,  accoaaiblo  by  nirioUB  cniranc™  froin  the  aea,  ai  well  a»  from 
nioaittain  «leite.  Ahme  the  onrth  an  upper  world  ja  found,  bejond  wliich 
I  aky,  being  of  *  solid  conaiateiicc,  vaulta  it«clf  like  nn  out«r  ahFll, 
lomi*  my.  rerol««  around  aome  liigh  mouHtain-top  in  tbo  fur  north. 
IU.1-  B.-.,rl.(  ctliibit«  a  real  land  »ith  mountuins,  mlli'y«,  nnd  lakes. 
Il  .  .  <<:  M>uU  FithcT  go  to  the  Upper  or  (0  the  uiiilcr  World.  Tbe 
lir!  prcforred,  u  being  warm  and  riob  in  food.  There 
I  !ii>  happy  dead  eollod  artiiial~Ta.,  Ilioas  wbo  Ine  in 
(Il  tii<^  ii>ntnry,  tboae  who  go  to  the  upper  world  will  lulfer 
a^Hl  iamlaa  I  and  thete  aro  ralled  amartnt,  ar  ball-playera,  oa 
I  §t  ball  wilh  a  walrus-hnad,  wliich  give«  riag  bi  the 
n  light».     Furlhcr,  tbo  uppw  world  mi»(  be  oon- 
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World,  it  woald  seetn,  may  he  considered  identical  with  the  moantnin  itmnA 
the  top  of  which  the  raulted  tkj  b  f or  erer  circling — the  proper  road  le«<ling 
to  it  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  upwards  being  it^elf  either  too  Hr  off  or 
too  steep.  One  of  the  talcs  also  mentionfl  a  man  going  in  his  kavak  [bofttj 
to  the  border  of  the  ocean,  where  tlie  sky  comei*  down  to  meet  it.*'  (pp.  8/-8.> 
"  The  Upper  w«  rld  is  also  inhabited  bj  eeverul  ruiers  besidee  the  loiila  of 
the  deceast'd.  Among  these  are  the  ownen  or  inhabitants  of  celestial  bodiet*, 
who,  haTing  been  onoe  men,  were  remoTed  in  their  lifetime  from  the  earth, 
but  are  still  attao!:ed  to  it  in  different  wajs,  and  paj  occasional  risits  to  it. 
Thej  haye  also  been  represenied  as  the  oelestial  bodies  themselres,  and  not 
thcir  imue  onlj,  the  tales  mentioning  them  in  both  waje.  The  owner  of  the 
moon  originallj  was  a  man,  called  Aningaut,  and  the  i»::a  of  the  sun  was  bis 
sister.  •  .  .  Tho  erdlav&ersusok — Tiz.ythe  entrail-seixer — is  a  woman  residing 
on  the  waj  to  the  moon,  who  takea  out  the  entraÜB  of  ererj  person  whom 
she  can  tempt  to  lau^hter.  The  najtut,  or  the  three  stars  in  Orion'i  bolt, 
were  men  who  were  lost  in  going  out  to  hunt  on  the  ice."     (pp.  -iS-O.) 

There  coald  scarcelj  be  better  proof  that  the  personal izatiou 
of  heavenlj  bodies  has  resalted  from  the  supposed  translatiou 
of  terrestrial  beiiigs — men  and  animals — to  tbe  skj.  Here  wo 
have  the  upper  world  regarded  as  physicallj  continaons  with  the 
lower  World  as  well  as  like  it  in  character ;  and  the  migration  to 
it  affer  death  parallels  those  migrations  to  distant  parts  of  tho 
Earth's  surface  afler  death,  which  primitive  races  in  general 
show  ns.  While  we  have  no  evidence  of  Natare-worship,  we 
have  clear  evidence  of  identification  of  celestial  bodies  with  tra* 
ditional  persons.  That  is  to  saj,  personalization  of  the  heavenlj 
bodies,  precedes  worship  of  them,  instead  of  succeeding  it,  as 
mjthologists  allege.  Joining  tbese  facts  with  thoso  given  in  the 
text,  the  origin  of  nanies  for  constellations  and  the  geuoöiA  of 
astrologj,  are  made,  I  think,  sofficieutly  clear. 

Sfar-Oods, — While  the  proof s  of  these  pages  are  mider  cofp- 
rection  [this  refers  to  the  first  edition],  I  am  enabled  to  add  an 
important  piece  of  evidence,  harmonising  with  the  afoove,  and 
snpporting  sondry  of  the  conclnsions  drawn  in  the  text.  It  is 
farnished  bj  a  Babylonian  inscription  (Rawlin8on*8  Cuneiform 
Inscriptionsj  etc.,  iii,  bSj  No.  2,  lines  36,  etc.),  which,  as  trans- 
lated  bj  Prof.  Schrader,  rans  thus : — 

**  The  star  Venus  at  simrise  is  Ishtar  among  the  god«, 
The  aUur  Venus  at  sunsct  is  Baaltis  among  the  gods." 

We  have  thns  another  case  of  mnltiple  personalitjr  in  a 
heavenlj  bodj,  aualogons  to  the  cases  of  the  San  and  Moon 
befoi*e  pointed  ont  (§  IIU),  bat  difPering  in  definitcness.  For 
wberea«,  before,  the  belief  in  two  or  more  personalities  was 
inferred,  we  here  have  it  directly  stated.  This  belief,  inex- 
plicablo  on  any  carrent  thcorj,  we  see  to  bo  perfectly  explicable 
03  a  result  of  birth-naming. 

JiftKyion  of  tke  Irauiant. — Dr.  Soheppig  has  translated  for  me 
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[Bome    imporlatit    pnss^ea    from     tbe    worlt    of    Fr.    Spiegel, 

Sr&nüeh'!  Alferthumgkunde,  vol.  ii  (1B73),  pp.  91,  etc.     Whilo 

tbis  work  brings  ckarly  into  Tiew  tbe  many  aiid  variona  in- 

dications  of  ancostor-worship  in    tbe  Zend-Avesla,  it  containa 

bighly   aignificnnt   evidenco    concerning    tho    ideas    of    ghosts 

^/ravanki»)  suiä  of  ghost-mecbantsm  tbrongboot.  creation,  wbicb 

ivero  held  by  tbe  Persian  brauch  of  tbe  Ärj-ana. 

NiitBi©  of  tbe  Fravasbi.— (p.  92.)  "  "rhe  frauaghi  is  in  tbe  firat 

I  plauo  a  part  .  .  .  of  tbe  hnman  aoal.     In  tbis  Benso  tbe  word  ia 

U-ted  in  tbe  Aveata.  .  .  .  Later  works  of  tbe  Farsees  give  Da 

I  more  exat-t  mformatioa  about  ihe  attivityof  tbe/rarashi.     The 

[  froliar  or  frnvaakl — so  it  is  stated  in  oiie  of  tboae  worka,  tbe 

S<i/W.'r  Bu'i<it'AM?(~hBB  tbe  taak  of  making  nscful  what  a  man 

eats,  and  rt'moving  tbe  beavier  parta.     Accordingly,  tho  fravashi 

ia  tlie  part  intermediating  betwcen  bodj  and  sonl ;  bat  it  ia  cun- 

ceived  as  a  person,  indepeudent  in  general,  and  parucularty  from 

I    tho   bod}*.        The    Sadder   Bundeheeh   recoguizea   otber    paychio 

poiren  besides :    tbe  vital  power  (jdn),  tbe  conscience  (aUho), 

flie  aotU  (revün),   tbe  eonEcioasncBa  (hSi).     [Tbia  recalls  tbe 

tbeory  of  tbe  Egyptianü,  by  wbom  also  each  man  waa  eappoaed 

to  anite  witbin  bimself  four  or  fivc  differeot  cntilics.     These 

seemingly-atracge  beliefa   ai-o  not  difBcalt  to  acconnt  fov.     As 

shown  in  §§  5ß,  57,  94,  95,  sbadow,  refleiion,  bi-cafb,  and  bcart 

are  all  regarded  aa  partially-independent  components  of  the 

indiridual,  eometimes  apoken  of  as  reparable  duHiig  life,  and  as 

going  to  differeut  platta  after  deatb.]     Of  tbese  tbe  vital  power 

is  so  iotiniately  coiinecled  wilb  tbe  body  tbat  tholatt«r  perishea 

i  eoon  aa  the  foriner  bas  vanished.     In  a  body  thns  doomed  to 

pc-risb  tho  otber  psychic  powera  cannot  stay  eitber  :  they  leare 

L  it;  tbe  conscience,  because  it  bas  not  dono  anylhing  wrong, 

Lmakes  straightway  for  hearen,  'while  soal,  coDBcionanesa,   and 

fravatki  remaining  togetbcr,  have  to  ananer  for  tbe  dceda  of 

,  and  are  rewarded  or  pnnisbed," 

■  Ftavaabis  of  Goda  and  Men.— (p.  94,)    "Eieiy  living  being 

a  fraaiuhi,  not  only  in  the  tvrrestrial  bat  in  tbe  Spiritual 

['World.     Kot  eveu  Abui'a-MnKda  [tbe  cbief  god]  is  excepted;  bis 

ravathi  is  ffeqnently  allnded  lo  {.Vd.  19,  46,  Yt.  13,  8U)  as  weil 

athafravashU  of  tbo  Amesha-fpentas  and  tbe  othor  Yazatas 

|[Yv  23.  3,  Tt.  13,  82).      Most  frequently  the  framishw  of  tbo 

^tioir)'ö-tkneHlii:s  are  inroked,  i'.^.,  tbose  of  tbe  pions  men  wbo 

hvd  beibre  ibe  appcarance  of  tbo  law.     To  tbem,  generally,  the 

'•aeathis  of  tbe  neareet  relationa,  and  ihe  fravatki  of  tho  peraon 

bimself,  are  ndded.   .  .   .  It  maj  appear  surprising  that  the  j'ra. 

njhU  of  tbe  '  boin  and  ouboi-n  '  are  inrokcd  (Yv-  26,  20).     Tbo 

I  may  be  (ound  in  Vt.  13,  17,  where  it  is  slated  that  the 

rtnimhig  of  tbe  pions  wbo  livi'd  bt'FuiiA  ihu  law,  and  of  tbe  beinga 

miiit  will  appeur  in  futurc,  aro  ii-oit.'  punorful  thnu  thcse  of  otber 
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people,  living  or  ciead.  Here  worsliip  of  manes  and  of  teroes  is 
mixed  np.  Among  ihese  fraoashis  the  ancestors  of  the  particnlar 
familj,  and  of  the  particular  clan  or  tribe,  were  worshipped." 

Powers  of  the  Fravashis. — (p.  95.)  "  The  fravashis  were  not 
deficient  in  power.  Their  chief  task  was  the  protection  of  living 
beings.  It  is  bj  their  splendonr  and  majesty  that  Ahnra-Mazda 
is  enabled  to  protect  the  Ardvi9Üra  Anähita  (Yt.  13, 4)  [a  certain 
spring  and  a  goddess],  and  the  earth  on  which  the  water  mns 
and  the  trees  grow.  The  fravashis  protect,  as  well,  the  children 
in  the  womb.  •  •  .  They  are  verj  important  for  the  right  distri- 
bation  of  terrestrial  benefits.  It  is  bj  their  assistance  that 
cattle  and  dranght  beasts  can  walk  on  the  earth ;  and  bat  for 
their  help  snn,  moon,  and  star,  as  well  as  the  water,  wonld  not 
find  their  wav,  nor  wonld  the  trees  grow  (Yt.  13,  53,  etc.).'* 
(p.  95-C.)  *' Accordinglj,  the  peasant  will  do  well  to  secnre  the 
Rssistance  of  these  important  deities.  The  same  holds  tme  for 
the  warrior ;  for  the  fravashis  are  helpers  in  battles,  •  •  •  Mithra» 
Rashun,  and  the  victorions  wind  are  in  their  Company.  •  •  •  It 
is  of  great  importance  thskt  the  fravashis  remain  in  dose  connec- 
tion  with  their  families.  They  demand  water  for  their  clans, 
each  one  for  his  kin,  when  it  is  taken  oat  of  the  Lake  Vonm- 
kasha ;  .  .  •  each  of  them  fights  on  the  spot  where  he  has  got 
to  defend  a  homestead,  and  kings  and  generals  who  vrant  their 
help  against  tormenting  enemies,  mnst  specially  call  on  them ; 
they  then  come  and  render  assistance,  provided  they  have  been 
satisfied  and  not  offended  (Yt.  13,  69-72).  The  fravashis  give 
assistance  not  only  as  warriors ;  they  may  be  invoked  aeainst 
any  thing  alarming,  •  •  •  against  bad  men  and  bad  spirits.     .  .  • 

Fravashis  and  Stars. — (p.  94.)  We  read  in  the  Mind-khired : 
''  'All  the  innnmerable  stars  which  are  visible  are  called  the 
fravashis  of  the  terrestrial  ones  [men  ?]  ;  becanse  for  the  whole 
creation  created  by  the  creator  Ormnzd,  for  the  born  and  the 
nnbom,  a  fravashi  of  the  same  essence  is  manifest.'  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  fravashis,  or  the  stars,  form  the  host  that  •  •  • 
fights  against  the  demons."  •  •  . 

Worship  of  the  Fravashis. — (p.  97.)  "  As  ia  the  case  of  other 
genii  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  muoh  depends  on  the  satisfac* 
tory  propitiation  of  the  fravashis ;  for  their  power,  and  conse* 
qnent  activity,  depends  on  the  sacrifices.  Probably  they  were 
worshipped  npon  the  19th  day  of  each  month :  their  chief  feasts, 
liowever,  were  on  the  .  •  .  intercalatory  days  added  to  the  year 
at  its  terminalion.  Abont  that  time  the  fravashis  descend  to  the 
earth,  and  stay  therefor  10  nights,  expecting  to  be  met  with  appro- 
priate  sacrifices  of  meat  and  clothes.  (Yt.  13, 49.)  [Compare  with 
the  German  and  Sclavonian  snperstitions.]  .  .  .  There  cannot 
be  any  donbt  that  the  worship  of  the  fravashis  played  an  im- 
portant part  with  the  Iranians,  thongh  perhaps  more  in  private 
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tlian  in  public.  It  wonid  appfiar  tliat  tliere  wero  two  differcnt 
aorts  of  it.  Geneml,  certi.inly,  waa  tho  hero-worsliip — tlie 
veneration  of  the  Puoiryö-tkaoshas  [pioua  men  before  tho  Ifiw]. 
Willi  this,  in  aome  ages  perhapa,  the  worship  of  fravasJne  of  tlie 
ro^nl  family  was  combined.  The  ancestor-worahip,  ou  tlie  otUer 
haiid,  was  of  a  Htrictly  privat«  chamcter." 

PamllelismB, — (p.   98.)      "  The    caBtom    of    hononring    tlie 

—  memorj'  of  ancestors  bf  eacrifices  woald  appear  Co  havo  beert 

^sharacteristic  of  tbe  Indo-Gerinans  frora  the  very  firat.      It  is 

por  this  reivson  tfaat  qnite  stnking  similaritieB  are  found  in  the 

which  no  donbt  refer  to  Tcry  old  timcH.  .  .  .  It  haa  been 

latly  pointed  out  that,  aa  the  fraviishis  are  conceived  as  stars, 

>,  ia  the  opinimi  of  the  aacient  Hindoos,  tbe  blessed  men  beam 

Kn  form  of  atara  (aee  Jitati,  Handbuch,  g.v.,  frafa»hi,p.  200).    Nor 

■  bKouM  it  bo  ovei-looked  that  thia  alar-worship  ia  very  like  tha 

worahip  of  tbe  beavenly  hoat  mentioned  in  the  Oid  Testaaieut." 

Here,  tlieu,  conceming  theao  aacient  Aryana  of  Pereia,  we 

have.  on  high  anthority,  atatements  provin^ adomiiitint  anceator- 

worehip ;    and  also  yieldJng  aupport  to  varions  of  the  doctrinea 

flot  foith  in  Pai-t  I.     While  it  ia  only  one  of  aeveral  sonla  pos- 

aesaed  by  cauh  individnal,  the  fraoanki  is  the  pTedoniinant  and 

propitialed  soiil.     It  is  aupposed  to  necd  food,  like  the  other-BcIf 

ef  the  duad  eavage.     Not  erdinary  mca  only,  but  deities,  np  to 

^be  snpreme  one,  have  each  lita  ghoat ;  implying  that  bo  waa 

rigiiially  a  man.     We  see,  too,  that  thcae  fravaslni  which  are 

tnceatral  ghoRts,  faecome  tbe  agcnta  to  wbom  the  powei'a  of  Rur- 

TOnnding  objecta  are  ascribed — fclich  gbosta.    Wo  aee  that  they 

have  pcopled  the  heavena — have  become  the  in-dwelling  apirits 

of  ann,  mooti,  and  stare.     Änd  ne  see  that  worahip  of  them, 

bRginning  with  worship  of  thoae  of  the  fa,niily  and  the  clan, 

I  originatea   in    timo   the    worsliip    of    coiispicuons    traditional 

Mroona,  aa  ancieot  beroes  and  goda;  jnst  aa  amoog  the  Fijians 

tnd  others  at  the  preaeut  daj. 

'  Aryan  Mnrestor-irorslijp. — The  more  I  have  looked  into  tlio 

vJdsnce,  the  more  I  have  marvelied  at  thoae  who,  in  the  inte- 

psts  of  the  mytbological  theory,  asDcrt  that  tbe  Aryana  bave 

^      1  dislingoiahcd  from  inferior  races  by  not  heing  ancestor- 

wwahippera ;  and  who  nacribe  auch  an cestor. worship  aa  cannofc 

|ie  overlookod,  to  imilation  of  inferior  races.     If  the  American 

filHbuBtcr  Ward,  now  apotheoaized  in  China,  haa  a  temple  erected 

[  to  him  there,  tbe  fuct  is  accepl«d  as  not  nnnataral  among  the 

ICeator-worshipping  Chineae.     Bot  in  Indin,  among  Aryana, 

C  maet  n,$cribc  lo  the  bnd  eiimple  of  Iower  poopics,  the  erection 

» tomple  at  Bvnares  to  the  English  (illibuBter  Warren  Hostings. 

■wl.  Hitl.,  xxvi,  pp.  773-7.) 

"uiJ  uiftbtag  bnt  snch  nnwnrniTiIed   assnmption  to  place 
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RgainRt  the  clear  evidence  that  ancestor-worsliip  was  dominatit 

among  primitive  Aryans,  long  remained  dominant  among  civi- 

lized  Arjans,  sarvived   in   considerable  strength  in  mediiey&l 

Cliristendom,  and  has  not  jet  died  awaj.     When  we  leam  that 

tbe  Ävcsta  describes  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  and  oontains  prajers 

callin^  npon  them — when  we  read  in  the  Institutes  of  Menm 

(Sir  W.  Jonc8*s  translation,  vol.  iii,  p.  147)  that  "an  oblaiion by 

Brdhmens  to  their  ancestors  transcends  an  oblation  to  the  deities ; 

beeause  that  to  the  deities  is  oongidered  as  the  opening  and  oom- 

pletion  of  that  to  ancestors" — ^hen,  tomingto  the  Aryans  wfao 

migrat.ed  West,  we  remember  how  active  was  their  propitiation 

of  the  dead,  calling  from  Grote  the  words  *'  sepolchral  daties, 

sacred  bejond  all  othcrs  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  *' — when  we  aro 

Teniinded  how  the  early  Romans,  asoribing  to  their  manes*goda 

a  love  of  human  blood,  dnlj  administered  to  it ;  our  boldness  of 

assnmption  mnst  be  great  if  we  can  say  that  Arjan  auoestor- 

worship  was  not  indigenons  bnt  adopted. 

Were  it  trae  that  necrolatry  was  not  rooted  in  the  primitiTe 

Arjan  mind,  as  in  other  primitive  minds  (a  marvelloos  difference, 

did  it  exist),  it  woald  be  stränge  that  though  superficial  it  was 

so  difficnlt  to  extirpate.     Christianitj  spread  without  eztingnish- 

ing  it.     In  a  capitularj  of  742,  Karloman  prohibits  "  sacrifices 

to  the  dead"  {BaluzitiSj  i,  148).     Nor  has  it  been  eztingnished 

bj  modern  Christianity,  as  was  shown  in  §  152.     Here  is  fnrtker 

evidence  from  Hanusch,  Die  Wiitsenschaft  des  Slawischen  Mythus^ 

p.  408  :— 

*'AeeordiDe  to  Gebhardi  •  .  .  the  MisnianB,  Lansitziat»,  Bohemiaiis, 
Silesians,  ana  Poles,  npon  the  fint  of  March,  early  in  the  moming,  wrni 
forth  with  torches,  going  to  the  cemeterj  and  offering  up  food  to  their  ancrt- 
ton.  [According  to  Qrimm]  the  Esthonians  leave  food  for  the  dead  in  the 
night  of  the  serond  of  NoTemher,  and  are  glad  if  in  the  moming  something 
\ä  found  to  be  eonsumed.  .  .  .  With  all  Sfares  it  was  a  custom  to  hsT«  a 
meal  for  the  dead,  not  onlj  upon  the  day  of  f  uneral  but  annnallj ;  the  fonm  r 
was  intended  for  the  |)articular  dead,  the  latter  for  the  dead  in  generaL  •  .  . 
At  the  latter  thoy  helieved  the  souls  to  he  present  personaUj.  Silently 
little  bits  of  food  were  thrown  for  them  undcr  the  table.  People  beüeTed 
they  heard  them  rustle,  and  saw  them  feed  upon  the  smell  and  Tapour  of  the 
food." 

I  may  dose  with  the  conclusive  testimony  of  one  who  has  had 
nnusual  opportunities  of  studying  Aryan  superstitions  as  now 
being  generated,  and  whose  papers  in  the  Fortnightly  Bevit  w 
show  how  competent  ho  is  both  as  observer  and  reasuner — Sir  A. 
C.  Lyall.  In  a  letter  to  me  he  says: — *'I  do  not  know  who 
may  be  the  author  of  the  statement  which  you  quote  [in  §  l^OJ, 
that  'No  Indo-European  nation  seenis  to  have  made  a  religiou 
of  the  worship  of  the  dead ;'  but  it  is  a  generalization  entirely 
untenable.  Here  in  Rajputana,  among  the  purest  Aryan  tribes, 
the  worship  of  famous  aucest«>r8  is  mobt  prcvalent;  and  all  their 
herocs  aro  more  or  less  deiüed." 
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Anesnior-wortJiip  amcmg  thfS  Oreeks. — The  foregoinif  oriJenco, 
pnblialied  in  the  first  edition,  I  cnn  now  re-inforce.  The  alrcady- 
niioted  essay  A  Sepukhral  Belief  from  Tarenlvm,  by  Mr.  Percy 
Gardner,  contains  cicar  proofs,  hronght  to  light  by  recent  in- 
vestifj^tions,  that  sncestor-worship  was  no  tess  dominant  among 
the  Greeks  thnn  among  inferior  paoples.  The  first  two  of  the 
fotlowing'  estrects.  :;onceming  Lycians  and  EtmriBnfl,  I  prefix  to 
show  that  the  Greeks  had  Jdentical  conceptions  and  usRges : — 

"  Thn*  M  br  u  Lycin  ü  coneemed  thera  CSD  be  DO  doubt  thst  u  early  m 
th«  fi>urtb  CCTituiT  B.O.  dfed  hfroe«  -wert  representod  od  their  tomb«  w 
reMirinB  homoge  from  the  liTing."     (pp.  14-15.) 

"And  tliat  the  fmit  hpre  [on  s  mrcophague]  i«  a  fnut  afl«r  dottth,  ii 
fhowD  b^  the  MinlogT  ot  th«  >irall  paintiiig«  of  soTeral  of  the  Isrer  tombs  of 
Ktruria,  in  «hieb  tho  occupsnt  of  the  tomb  is  seen  eating,  driukiag,  and 
mkLiag  1110177,  >u  ir  he  hod  biit  to  continue  io  tha  romb  Uio  life  wliidi  wbile 
he  wu  in  the  fleah  he  had  found  lo  pleiNuit."     (p.  16.) 

"Tliew  rcliefs  re:uli1y  atlach  thenuelrn  to  tlie  rüore  arrhaio  cIbss  of 
Fpaiten  monumcnl«,  and  throwa  fr<'>h  li^ht  on  tlicir  charactfr,  so  that  aflpr 
fMJBg  thrm  HilchhonFer  rolracted  hia  prrrioualj  ex]>rei»pd  opinion,  and  110 
l-mger  hesitated  to  bpliere  that  in  all  alike  dind  mortal«  held  the  poat  of 
Iionoiir,  and  that  all  referred  lo  the  eultus  of  anceitorii."      (p.  IS.) 

""* dnd  d>d  not  orcupr  among  tbe  fbtt  ot  Oreeco  fie 

iid«  vhich  nt  «n  earUer  tiine  it  had  held,  and  vhich 
I  cnn»crTBti«e  diftrict»." 
■'  Keterthele»!.  a  ciroful  «osrch  will  riiai-loie  many  paiiag««  eren  in  the 
ttie  nrilen  whioh  illuetrste  tias  form  of  religion.  The  op«ning  ptsaag«  at 
•  Cifephori,  fcr  eiample,  tplli  of  ciiltue  kept  11p  at  the  Iomb<  of  dereiued 
—hie«.  In  the  Alceitii.  the  lieroinu  of  Ihe  play  is  «caroely  dead  bcf  jt* 
!■  intoked  h;  the  chorna  aa  a  apiritual  power,  eble  to  gire  and  to  with- 
d  faTonra."      (p.  21.) 

'  Ah  ■  loser  level  lliau  IhiL  oF  poetry,  in  the  laws  and  the  ciiBtoin*,  mare 

vJaJly  the  burial-cuatomi,  of  the  Ureeka,  we  Und  ampln  pr.of  of  the 

■- 'M'  with  which  tliey  ciung  lo  tht-  belief  that  Iho  dend  duaired  olTeringa 

i  and  inoenae,  and  ven  wilUng  10  letum  to  fumiah  protection  and 

(fM.) 

'le  dead  man,  living  in  hi«  tomb  qb  he  had  lived  in  liis  honae,  reqnim 

It  Mijtpliea  of  food  and  drlnk,  ri>|i>icea  in  tha  pnaence  of  annour  und 

'    tt»  he  loved  in  lifo,  aiii  ia  »eir  aen-itite  to  diaoourleoiia 

e  iilnu  irei-e  jwrt   of  ihe  mental  furnitiire  oC  tbe   w]io!e 

■ppora'cd  iiilQ  bruljhei,  and  ara  found    in   all   the 

_iioh  it  apreod."     <p.  22.) 

\(  in  wnll  knoKn  with  «hnt  rare  th«  carlj  On-ehi  prorided  in  l1te  Chamber 

ßaoed  a  (orpra,  all  tliat  »a»  neccanry  for  it»  tointort,  I  had 
'h.     Will«  nnd  fooil  of  vuioua  küuJi  were  there  laid  up  in  a 
'  "  p  »BB  pruTiilod  fu]]  of  1^,  bequeiitty  erau  Lept  buniing  1« 
~~  '  ground  Rrri'  atieim  the  clotbes  and  the  annour 
il  dellghti'd  ;  eometimea  eTcn,  by  a  rcRnement  of 
~~       ,  the  rdua  of  («ord  and  apear  in  caae  th^ 
hon*  of  a  warrior  was  aoiiietimea  alain 
net  ia  aaother  world  endure  Ihe  indig- 
erie  daji  the  ouatom  aurrived  of 
we  of  a  hoatile  raoe  to  be  hia  ilaiea 

tank  in  whieh  it  m  laid  wa>  nol 
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firom  time  to  time  supplied  with  food  and  drink,  tben  tbe  gbost  inhabiting 
such  bodj  became  a  wretcbrd  wondercr  on  the  face  of  tbe  carth,  and  neither 
liad  p^&ce  itself  nor  allowed  sunrirora  to  be  at  peace."     (p.  24.) 

**  Tbe  lectistemia  of  tbe  Romans,  in  wbicb  tbey  spread  feasts  for  certain 
of  tbe  gods,  and  laid  tbeir  imoges  bj  tbe  tables  tbat  tbej  migbt  enjoj  wbai 
Ka«  proTidod  are  well  known,  and  most  pcople  fancj  tbat  the  custom  was  of 
Latin  origin,  but  it  is  certain  tbat  tbe  Romans  in  tbis  matter  were  mm 
imitaton  of  tbe  Qreeks.  Wo  sbould  naturall j  suppoee  tbat  tbe  oustom  of 
feasting  the  gods  arose  f  rom  tbat  of  feasting  deceased  ancestors.  And  tbis 
Tiew  receives  fresh  confirniation  when  we  consider  tbat  tbese  banquets  weie, 
among  the  Q-reeks,  bestowed  not  upon  all  the  gods,  but  nearij  always  on 
those  of  mortal  birth,  such  as  the  Dioscuri,  Asclepius  and  Dionysus.  Tbej 
are  bestowed  indeed  upon  Zeus  and  Apollo,  and  this  maj  seem  stränge,  unleas 
we  remember  how  oommonly  Zeus  Patroius  or  Herceius,  and  Apollo  were  oon« 
f  uscd  in  cultus  with  the  traditional  familj  ancestor."     (pp.  32-33.) 

Ongin  of  Egyptian  Oods, — Amid  incongraities,  tbo  gcnenil 
.meauing  of   the  passagcs  which   follov7   is   safficieDtly  clear. 
Brngsch  writes : — 

"In  .  .  .  the  primeval  history  of  tbeir  land"the  Egjptians  "supposcd 
three  agf's  which  followed  one  another,  tili  Mena  placed  the  double  crowii 
upon  bis  head.  Durine  the  first  age,  a  djnosty  of  tbe  Ghxls  rcigned  in  tho 
land  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  age  of  the  Demi-gods,  and  tbe  dynasty  of  tbe 
mysterious  Manes  closed  the  prebistorio  time.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  regretted 
tbat  tbe  fragments  of  tbe  Turin  papyrus  (once  containing  tbe  most  oomplrta 
Ust  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  in  tbeir  cbronoloeical  order)  iiave  preserred  not 
tbe  slighlest  intelligible  information  about  tnose  fabulous  succe^sors  of  tbe 
Qod-Kings.  A  singlc  shred  allows  us  to  make  out  with  tolerable  oertuintj 
the  names  of  socred  animals,  such  as  the  Apisof  Memphis  and  tbe  Mnerisof 
Heliopolis,  so  tbat  it  would  appear  as  if  tbese  also  had  contributed  to  tho 
number  of  tbe  prebistoric  rulers  of  Egypt."     (Rittorjf  of  Eyttpt,  i,  33, 39.) 

The  continui ty  of  the  series  froin  these  early  diviue  persoDagefl, 
some  of  them  figared  as  animals  and  half-animals,  down  to  goda 
who  were  nnquestionably  deified  men,  is  implied  by  the  fact  that 
to  the  worship  of  tbose  earlicst  rnlers  whose  vaguc  personalities, 
sarviving  from  remote  times,  had  become  gods  proper,  thero 
was  joined  a  worship  of  early  historic  kings,  which,  similar  in 
natnre,  similarly  lasted  through  many  ages.  Hcre  is  a  passago 
from  Maspcro's  JJtie  Enquete  Judidaire  ä  Ththes  {Mem.  de 
VAcadtmie  dva  Inscriptlons,  t.  viii),  pp.  62-3: — 

"  A  Memphis  on  trouve,  jusque  sous  les  Ptol^m^,  des  pr6tres  de  M^n^% 
d*Ata,  de  Sahüra  et  d'autres  pharaons  apj)artenant  aux  plus  auciennes  dynas- 
ties  (De  Roug^,  6tude  sur  U»  momument»  gu*on  peut  attribuer  aux  six 
premih-e*  dynastie*  de  Man^thoHj  pp.  31,  53,  83)  ;  k  Th^bes,  le  culte  des 
Usortesen,  des  Abm^,  des  Amenophis  (yoir  au  Papifrus  Abbott,  pl.  i,  1.  13, 
la  mentton  d'un  prdtre  d' Amenophis),  ou  de  certaines  reines  cooime  la  reine 
Ifefer-t-ari  (Lieblein,  Deux  papifriu,  etc.,  p.  31,  pl.  iii.  1.  6 ;  ^^barpe,  E^, 
Inte,  ii),  fut  florissaut  pendant  des  si^lcs.  Si  nous  ne  saisissons  pas  dies 
les  particuliers  les  indices  d'unc  v^n^ration  aussi  virace,  c'est  que,  daiis  les 
tombes  prir^,  les  cer^monies  etaient  accomplies  non  par  des  prdtres  sp^ciaux, 
maii  par  Irs  fils  ou  les  dcscendants  du  defunt.  Öouvent,  au  bout  de  quelques 
gvn^rutions,  soit  n^gligeiice,  soit  dcplacempiit,  ruine,  ou  eitinetion  de  la 
ikmilie,  le  culte  etait  suspeudu  et  la  memoire  d«  s  morts  se  perdait.*' 
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To  which  ptMsnge,  showing  tliat  the  pernrnnent  worstiip  ol  tlio 
dead  kingB  was  n  niore  developed  form  ol  the  ordinär^  ancestor- 
worahip,  I  may  adii  a  coufirmatory  pasaage  f  rom  E.  de  Bongä  : — 

"  Eacli  pjnmid  hiul  b^  iti  lide  n  funersl  buildiog,  &  (ort  of  templo,  whers 
were  performed  the  reromanira  of  &  vult  dedicntHl  to  tho  deiGHl  lOiereigiiB. 
I  bare  no  doubl  that  thu  catt  comnuuoed  during  their  lifetime." — Mim.  dt 
FAe.  Jtt  Intcr.,  pt.  u»,  B,  p.  25*.) 

And  yet  in  faco  of  anch  evidence,  harmonizing  with  all  the 
other  evidences  we  have  fonnd,  it  is  alleged  that  the  eart/ 
Egyptian  gods  weia  personaÜKed  powers  of  uatnre ! 

"  Godg  and  men  "  in  Hehrem  Legend. — Fnrt.her  gronnds  for 
taking  the  view  expressed  in  §  2U0,  respecting  the  "  gods  and 
men  "  of  the  Hebrew  legend,  have  since  been  diaclosed  in  tho 
Chaldean  Account  of  Öenesit,  by  Greoi^e  Smith.  Uere  is  & 
passnge  from  the  new  edition  edited  by  Prof.  Saycc,  pnblisbed 
In  1880  :— 

"  One  of  th«  most  ourioui  statemrota  mada  in  thtM  hjmiu  ii  tfaat  the  rae« 
of  man  cratad  bjr  the  dcitj  «u  black-headed.  The  aame  race  of  men  ia 
mentionrd  etaewlieie  in  tbe  ancient  lilerature  of  ths  Accsdiani.  ...  In  tlie 
bilingual  lableta  Ihe  black  race  ia  rendered  in  Assirinn  bj  tha  word  Adamala 
ta  '  nd-tiÜDt.'  A  populär  etjmolc^  coDoectcd  Uiia  word  Adamalu  with 
ths  word  Adamu,  oT  Admu,  '  man,'  partlf  on  sccount  of  tho  airoilaritj  of 
MUnd,  psrtlj  becauae  in  tha  age  of  Accadian  «upremaoj  and  ltl«rature,  the 
Bian  f»r  txetlUntt,  the  special  humaa  beInga  mada  bj  the  Creator,  were  tho 
dark-akinned  race  of  Accad.  The  Accadian  Adam  or  '  man '  waa  dark  ;  it 
ma  onlj  «hen  the  oulturs  of  the  Accadiaiu  had  been  banded  down  to  tbdr 
Semiüa  ancoeaeora  tliat  he  beoame  fair.  Tha  discoTerjr  that  the  Biblical 
Adam  ia  identioal  «ith  the  Aaijrinn  AdaiKu  or  '  man,'  and  that  the  Awjhan 
Admmm  goea  back  to  the  fliat  creuted  man  of  Accadian  tradition  vho  belonged 
to  the  bUok,  that  ü,  to  the  Aeoadian  raoe,  i«  due  to  Bir  Henry  Bawlinaon. 
Ha  haa  alio  attfcgeated  that  the  oontrsit  between  tbe  black  and  the  nhita 
IMM,  batwaam  the  Aeoadian  and  the  Snmte.ii  indicated  in  tlie  aiith  chapter 
«f  Oteaaia,  «here  a  eontnut  ia  drawn  betneen  the  daugliun  of  men  or 
Ad;m».  and  thu  «uns  uf  QuU."     ([.p.  81-89.) 

Verificntioa  ü  iiIbo  horehy  niTorded  of  the  saggestion  made  in 

g  178(note),  that  the  forliidden  fmit  was  the  inspiriting  aiid 

illuEuiDating  prodnot   of  a   plant  wbich  tbe  conquering  race 

forbade  the  subject  roco  to  conenme.     The  objection,  not  nn< 

likcly  to  be  raised,  tbat  the  words  "fruit"  and  "  eating  "  do 

fioC  COtlntenanCC  tbis  intet-pretiktion,  wonld  be  safficieiitly  met 

'     t'Ascs  of  onr  owii  mctnphorical  nses  of  tbeee  words  ("  froit 

tbo  womb,"  "  opinni-eating");   bnt  it  may   be   met   more 

[ireijlly,      Of   the   Zaiaa.  Bp.    Callaway   aaya — "The  nativea 

"    ot  beer  qb  food — and  of  Mtiug  it     They  also  call  snoff 

id  speak  of  oatiug  it," 

».—Tlie  diatiDKaiBhed  AsByrioIogisf. 
vticte  oa  **  Bftbylonia "  in  tbe  new 
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rdition  of  the  Encyclopadia  Bnlanntca  (iii,  192-8),  writes 
f  ollow« : — 

"  The  earl'est.  reMgion  of  Aecad  was  a  ShamaTvisni  re»einl;l<ng  tbai  oftba 
Piberian  or  Samojed  tribes  of  to-day.  Everj  object  liad  i*8  Fpiri*,  good  or 
lad ;  ard  the  power  of  Controlling  these  spirite  was  in  the  hands  of  prieset  »nd 
Forcerers  T)>e  world  swarmed  with  them,  especinllj  with  the  denions,  and 
there  was  rcarcelj  an  artion  which  did  not risk  demoniac  pone ssion.  Diacaeea 
were  regarded  as  causod  in  this  waj.  ...  In  course  of  time  certain  sp'ritt 
(or  ratber  deified  powers  of  Kature)  were  elevated  abore  the  reit  into  the 
Position  of  gods.  .  .  .  The  old  Sbamanism  graduallj  becarne  traosformed 
i'ito  a  religion,  viith  ahost  of  subordinate  semi^iTine  beings ;  but  so  streng  % 
1  old  had  it  upon  the  mind,  that  the  new  gods  were  still  addressed  by  their 
ppirita.  Tbe  religion  now  entered  npon  a  new  pha»e;  the  ranous  epithel« 
applied  to  the  Mrme  deity  were  crystallized  into  fresh  divinities,  and  the  aoii- 
god  under  a  niultitude  of  fonns  became  the  central  object  of  «rorship." 

This  occount  of  Accadian  beliefs  harmonizes  with  the  namerons 
forogoing  facts  illustrating  the  genes!»  of  religion  frointheghos^ 
theory.  The  ürst  stage  above  des<;ribed  is  one  in  which  spiritfl^ 
originally  human,  hav«^  become  ideiitilied  with,  or  inhabitanta  of» 
Burrounding  objects,  aa  wo  saw  tbey  everywhero  tend  to  do. 
Just  as  among  the  E^quimaux  and  others,  Sun  and  Mood  thiis 
roine  to  be  residences  of  particular  ghosts,  so  with  the  Accadian«. 
Prof.  Sayce  has  just  pointed  out  to  me  (June,  1885)  that  he  had 
in  1874  expressed  the  belief  that  "the  worship  of  dead  anceators** 
18  the  primitive  form  of  religion. 

As  given  by  M.  liCnormant,  in  his  La  Magie  chez  les  Chaideens, 
the  following  is  part  of  an  incantation  against  pestiieuce: — 

**  I)e  la  flirre,  e<>prit  da  c'el,  souviens-t^en!  Esprit  de  la  terra,  sonrieiM* 
t*en!  .  .  .  Esprit'«  n^&les  et  femelles,  seigneiirs  des  ^toiles,  souTenes-Toua 
cn !  .  .  .  Ksprits  mAles  et  femelles  de  la  montagne  sublime,  souTenes^Toua 
en!  Esprits  mAles  et  femelles  de  la  liimiöra  de  vie,  souTenea-Toua 
en  !  .  .  .  Esprits  femelles  du  p^re  et  de  la  mere  de  Moul-ge  [the  Ass^rian 

god  Bei]  souvenez-vouz  en !  .  .  .  Esprit  de  la  P^sve-onde,  mire  de  £a^ 

poiiviens-tVn  !  Espnt  de  Ninouah,  fiUe  de  Ea  (Nouah),  souviens-t'en!  .  •  . 
Kj'prit  du  dieu  Feu,  poutife  suprdme  sur  la  surtace  de  la  terre, 
souTiens-t*en ! "     (p.  128.) 

Ilere,  tlicn,  the  address  is  uniformly  müde  to  ghosts;  and 
Ihese  are  the  ghosts  of  bcings  allied  bv  name  to  traditional 
liuman  beings — the  ghosts  of  l)eing8  who  havo  come  to  be  called 
^"ods  and  g«Kldosses :  ghasts  re;;ardt'd  as  lords  and  spirits  of 
nars,  mountains,  fire.  And  this  too,  as  we  saw  above,  was  the 
rreed  of  the  Iranians.  The  frarashis  were  tlie  ghosts  or  spirits 
I)Ossess(d  alike  by  mon  and  by  gods — even  by  tlie  chief  god. 

Moreover,  little  as  tlie  fact  is  re<*ognized,  the  Ilebrew  god  is 
)?abitually  sp.)ken  of  in  a  parallel  way  and  with  the  same 
irnplication.  "The  Spirit  of  the  liord"  is  a  consistent  expres- 
.Moii  if,  as  in  the  Accadian  bolief,  and  in  the  beliefs  of  existing 
Dedouins,  the  original  conception  of  a  god  was  that  of  a  poM^erful 
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terrestrial  roter — a  rnler  auch  8B  the  one  hospitalily  «ntcrtained 
hj  Abraham,  with  irbom  he  covenanted  to  jield  allegiance  in 
retnm  for  territory.  But  khe  «ipreeeioD  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord," 
reaeonablj  applied  to  the  double  of  a  potentate  after  hia  deatb, 
ia  uonseDBe  ii  otberwiae  applied  ;  eince,  aa  every  critical  reader 
mnst  have  obaerved,  iE  the  Lord  waa  originally  MDceived 
as  a  Spirit,  then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  masthavebeenoonceiTed 
aa  the  spirit  of  a  spirit.  Sach  an  ezpreseion  ae  tbat  in  Isaiah 
xlviii,  16,  "  the  Lord  Ood,  and  His  Spirit,  hath  sent  me,"  which 
ia  recoDciJable  with  tbe  primitive  idea  that  evevj  human  being, 
irbether  king  or  sabject,  inolodee  ftt  least  two  individnalitiee,  ia 
irrecoQcilabte  with  tbe  corrent  theology;  for  the  word  Bpirit, 
whether  interpreted  in  tbe  aense  acoepted  alike  hj  eavage  and 
oivilized,  or  wliotiiGi-  rcfcrped  back  to  its  derivation  as  meaning 
L  brealh  (which  it  does  in  Uebrew  as  in  varioiia  otber  langnages), 
aevitably  cornotes  a  body  of  wfaich  it  i«  the  spirit. 
ThaB  all  threo  of  the  vs-idely  nnlike  typea  of  men  inbabitinfj 
e  eastcm  regions — the  ao-calied  Tni-anians,  the  Aryaiia,  and 
Semites — had  tlic  eame  theory  of  BDpematura!  beings. 
Rowever  othcm'ise  difTi-rent,  deitiee,  like  men,  were  conceived 
'  y  them  as  having  donbloB.  The  notion  is  perfectly  congrnoos 
itfa  the  Qonclusion  cveiywhere  elae  forcod  npon  ns,  that  deities 
B  tbe  e^tpandcd  ghosts  of  dead  men,  and  is  utterly  iucongmoua 
'h  any  other  theory. 

9  pointed  out  in  §  202  that  in  variona  eaaential  reapecta 

rew  conception  ot'  god  was  »t  one  with  all  otber  concep- 

B  of  gods-,  and  faere  fre  see  thia  anity  implied  even  in  the 

triptive  phrascs  nsed  by  the  Behrens  in  speaking  of  their 


■Mp  of  Oloucnlcr,  and  mora  r«cen(lT  to 

«gt  that  the  ■tstement  on  pm^  TS3, 

^  Agnr*  tt  Honte  ii  iDconreet.     It 

'fiaed,  bot  onl?  offared.     We  n»y 

lt«d  lör  what  vat  oace  a  iwlity. 

3  a 
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THE   MYTHOLOGIGAL  THSORT. 

IThough  in  the  text,  white  setting  forth  that  negative  eriitcism 
on  the  mythological  theory  which  is  constituted  by  an  omposed 
theory,  I  have  incidentally  made  some  positive  criticimns^  thave 
preferred  not  to  encumher  the  argument  with  ntany  of  theee;  nor 
can  I  here  afford  space  for  a  lengthened  expontion  of  reaeone  for 
rejecting  the  mythological  theory,  What  follow  vnust  he  regarded 
as  merely  the  heads  of  an  argument,  the  elaboration  of  which  must 
he  left  to  the  reader,'] 

An  inquiry  carried  on  in  a  way  properly  called  sdentifio 
maj,  according  to  the  natare  of  the  case,  proceed  either  indnc« 
tivelj  or  dednctively.  Withont  making  anj  assomptions,  the 
inquirer  may,  and  in  some  cases  xnnst,  begin  by  collecting^ 
together  nnmerons  cases;  and  then,  after  testing  by  the  znethod 
of  difference  the  resnlt  yielded  by  the  method  of  agreement,  er 
snbjecting  it  to  others  of  the  tests  needful  to  exclude  error,  Le 
may,  if  it  withstands  all  snch  tests,  accept  the  indnction  as 
trae.  Or,  otherwise,  if  there  exists  a  pre-established  indnction, 
or  an  a  priori  trath  (which  is  an  induction  organically 
reglstered),  he  may  set  out  from  this,  and  dednce  bis  con« 
clusion  from  it. 

In  his  Introdudion  to  the  Science  of  Religion j  Professor  Max 
Müller  does  not  adopt  either  of  these  methods.  As  given  on 
page  143  (new  edition  of  1882),  his  theory  is  that,  in  the  case 
of  other  races  as  in  the  case  of  the  Turanian  raoe  there  dealt 
with,  men*s  religions  ideas  arise  thus : — "  First,  a  worship  o£ 
heaven,  as  the  emblem  of  the  most  exalted  conception  wnicli 
the  nntutored  mind  of  man  can  entertain,"  expanding  to  .  .  • 
*'  a  belicf  in  that  which  is  inünite.  Secondly,  a  belief  in  death- 
less  spirits  or  powers  of  natare;  .  .  .  Lastly,  a  bclief  in  the 
existcnce  of  ancestral  spirits/'  To  give  anything  like  a  scien- 
tific character  to  this  theory,  he  onght  to  do  at  least  one  of 
two  things.  Either  he  shonld  cite  a  nnmber  of  cases  in 
which  among  man  whose  state  is  the  rudest  known,  there 
exists  this  heaven- worship  and  resalting  conception  of  the 
infinite,  or  eise  he  should  prove  that  his  theory  is  a  neoessary 
dedaction  from  admitted  lavvs  of  the  hnman  mind.     He  does 
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not  fnlfil  eitlier  of  these  reqniremeuts,  or  evea  atti?inpt  tu 
fnlfll  eitiier.  Not  simply  does  he  fail  to  give  such  Diimerons 
CBSBs  of  Nature-worship  existing  withoat  aoy  otbcr  kind  of 
worship,  as  noald  aerve  for  the  basis  of  an  iniluctioD,  bnt  I  am 
lunt  sware  t1iat  he  haa  given  a  single  caso :  the  reoeoa  bcing, 
I  believe,  that  no  cases  are  to  be  foaad;  for  mj  o'vni  mqairit-s, 
which  are  tolerablj  extensive,  bare  iint  bronght  one  to  my 
knowledge.  On  the  other  band,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
deduce  his  concluBton  front  laws  of  mind,  he  ia  obliged  de- 
liberatelj  to  ignore  tawa  of  mind  which  are  well  cstablished, 
If,  as  he  alleges,  men  began  with  worshipping  heaveu  as  aym- 
boliaing  the  infinit*,  afterwarda  worshipping  the  powers  of 
Natare  as  personalized,  and  finally  ancestral  spirits,  tht-n 
the  progrcsg  of  thooght  is  from  the  abstract  to  the  conci-eta: 
the  conrse  implied  is  the  reverae  of  that  kuown  to  bu 
followed. 

While  it  cannot,  I  tbink,  be  ft<1mitt«d  that  what  is  calied  by 
Professor  Max  Müller  the  Science  of  Religion  has  nny  claiiu 
whatever  to  tho  name  eeienee,  we  find  evidence  that  his  concla- 
sion  was  from  the  oataet  a  foregone  conclnsion,  and  one  cei'tainly 
not  belonging  to  the  class  diatingnished  as  ecientifio.  Hci'e  aie 
two  extracts  which  throw  light  on  the  matter : — 

TI>o  eleinonl»  ond  roots  of  religion  were  thcre,  a»  far  bflok  as  wo  cnn  tniro 

huCoty  of  man.  .  .  .  An  jntuition  of  Ood,  ■  seiiM  of  humui  weskniti 

dependtm»,  s  bolief  in  b  DItido  goTeniment  of  the  vurld,  a  dülinotion 

iveeo  good  aod  eril,  and  %  hopo  of  a  beCter  lifo,  theae  are  some  of  tlie 

'Isdiisl  elementa  of  alt  religiona.    Though  somelimcs  hiddcD.  tbej  rin  agsln 

und  Bgiio  U)  the  aurfacc.  .  ,  .  ünlcss  llioj  had  formed  paH>  of  t)iP  orrginni 

dowrj  of  the  human  soul,  religion  itself  Hould  huve  been  an  impuHibilitf  ■" 

CA'/*,  tic,  vol.  i,  pref.  i. 

The  other  extract  is  fi-om  the  closing  para^raph  of  tbe  preface 
TTritton  by  Professor  Max  Müller  to  the  Mytti»  and  Üon^»  from, 
tie  Soulk  Pacißc.     Speaking  of  that  work,  he  says — 

"But  It  oonlains  mucli  that  .  .  .  will  «jinfort  thoee  wbo  Iiold  tliat  Go'1 
hu  noi  left  Hiniself  wllhout  a  nitneia,  evon  auiong  the  lowest  oulcasU  of 
the  human  race." 

Noting  how  the  theolowieal  here  hides  the  acientific,  I  may  add 
that  anyoue  who  reads  Mr.  G-ill's  voluuo  and  contemplalee  tho 
inany  yerificationB  it  coatains  of  the  inference  othervi-iBe  so 
rimply  nopported,  that  ani-eHtor-worsfaip  is  tho  root  of  all 
i'eligions,  will  be  Bnrprised  to  see  how  readily  a  foregono  con- 
clnsion can  find  for  itself  snppoi't  in  a  maus  of  erideuce  whlch 
to  other  reailers  will  seem  fatAl  to  it. 

But  now  leaviiig  this  general  criticiem,  let  ns  cxamine 
tloiiberately  and  in  detail  tlie  hy|H)theBis  of  Professor  Mas 
lliiller,  aud  that  mjthologloal  theory  associated  with  it. 


special  BcicDce  caunot  be  fnlly  t 


nlerstood  until 
3  G  2 
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the  more  general  soience  inclndin^  it  is  understood ;  and  it  Is 
a  corollary  that  conclusions  drawn  from  the  more  special  cannot 
be  depended  on  in  the  absence  of  conclasioiis  drawn  from  the 
more  genoral.  Philological  proofs  are  therefore  nntrastworthy 
nnless  sapported  by  psjchologpical  proofs.  Not  to  studj  the 
phenomena  of  mind  by  immediate  Observation,  bat  to  stady 
them  immediately  throngh  the  phenomena  of  langaage,  is 
necessarily  to  introdace  additional  soorces  of  error.  In  the 
interpretation  of  evoWing  thonghts,  there  are  liabilities  to 
mistake.  In  the  interpretation  of  evolving  words  and  verbal 
forms,  there  are  other  liabilities  to  mistake.  And  to  oontemplate 
the  mental  development  throngh  the  lingnistic  development,  is 
to  encoanter  a  doable  set  of  risks.  Thongh  evidence  derived 
from  the  growth  of  words  is  usef nl  as  collateral  evidence,  it  is 
of  little  nse  by  itself ;  and  cannot  oompare  in  validity  with 
evidence  derived  from  the  growth  of  ideas.  Hence  the  method 
of  the  mythologists,  who  argue  from  the  phenomena  which  the 
sjmbols  present,  instead  of  argoing  frtim  the  phenomena 
symbolized,  is  a  misleading  method. 

One  illnstration  will  snfBce.  In  a  lecinre  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institntion,  on  March  31st,  1871,  Prof.  Max  Müller  said — 
'*  The  Zulus  call  the  soul  the  shadow,  and  such  is  the  influemce  of 
langaage  that,  even  against  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  the 
Zulus  believe  that  a  dead  body  can  cast  no  shadow,  bccanse  the 
shadow — or,  as  we  should  say,  the  ghost — ^has  departed  from  it." 
(Times,  1  Ap.,  1871.)  Here  the  explanation  is  regarded  as 
entirely  linguistic.  The  course  of  thonght  which,  among  so  many 
races,  has  led  to  identification  of  soul  and  shadow,  and  which  hns 
for  its  corollary  the  departure  of  the  soul  or  shadow  at  death,  is 
ignored.  Those  who  have  digested  the  abundant  evidence  givea 
in  the  text,  will  see  how  prufound  is  the  misconception  caused« 

2.  In  another  way — allied  though  differont — does  the  method 
of  the  mythologists  reverse  the  right  method.  They  set  out 
with  the  ideas  and  feelings  possessed  by  the  civilized.  Carry  ing 
these  with  them  they  study  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  semi- 
civilized.  And  thence  they  descend  by  inference  to  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  the  uncivilized.  Beginning  with  the  complex 
they  get  from  it  the  factors  of  the  simple.  How  great  are  tlie 
errors  to  be  anticipated,  an  analogy  will  show.  So  long  as 
biologists  g^thered  their  cardinal  conccptions  from  much- 
dcveloped  organisms  their  interpretations  were  quite  wrong; 
and  they  were  set  right  only  when  they  began  to  study  little- 
developed  organisms — the  lower  types  and  the  embryos  of  the 
higher  types.  That  the  teeth,  though  rooted  in  the  jawa,  do 
not  beloug  to  the  skeleton,  but  are  dermal  structures,  is  a  truth 
wiiich  no  aiiatomist,  deaÜng  with  adult  mainmals  only,  would 
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nftTS  imngined ;  and  tliia  tmth  U  but  one  ont  of  tnany  dis- 
clused  bj  examjning  animals  in  the  order  of  usconding  erulation. 
Similarly  with  bocihI  phenomena,  inolading  the  Systems  of 
betief  men  have  formed.  Tlie  order  of  ascendiog  evolntioo  maat 
be  followed  here  too.  The  key  to  these  eyEtema  of  bulief  caa  ba 
füund  uQly  in  the  ideaa  of  tho  iowest  races. 

3.  The  distortion  oansed  by  tracing  the  genes is  of  beliefsfrom 
above  downwards,  inatead  of  tracing  it  from  below  npwards,  ia 
ezemplified  in  the  postulate  of  Prof.  Mai  Aluller,  that  thei«  was 
at  first  a  high  conception  of  deity  which  mytbolo^  coiTuptcd. 
He  saya  (tiei.  of  Lau.,  ii,  407)  that  "the  more  we  go  back, 
the  more  we  examine  the  earliest  germs  of  everj  religiös,  tha 
nnrer,  I  beliere,  we  ahall  find  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity." 
ilov/,  nnless  we  asanme  that  Prof.  Max  Müller  is  nnacquainted 
"with  auch  facts  as  are  brougbt  togeLher  in  Part  1,  we  ahall  hera 
recognize  a  poi-version  of  thoogfat  caaacd  by  looking  aA  thein  in 
the  wfong  order.  We  shall  be  the  more  obhged  to  rccogniie 
this,  on  remembcring  that  hia  lingaistic  reacarches  fnmish  faim 
with  abondant  proofa  that  men  in  low  stages  have  no  terms 
capable  of  eipressing  the  idea  of  a  Univeraal  Power ;  and  can, 
therefore,  according  to  hja  own  doctrine,  have  no  such  idea. 
liocking  worda  even  for  low  generalitiea  and  ab9trft<:tiana,  it  ia 
ntterly  impossible  that  the  savage  shonld  have  worda  in  wbich 
to  frame  a  conception  nniting  high  generality  with  high 
abatractneaa.  Holding  ao  nnwarranted  a  postulate,  it  is  rery 
improbable  that  Prof.  Max  HüUer'a  mythologicsil  interpreta- 
tiuns,  harmonized  as  we  moat  anppoae  with  tlus  pustnlate,  can 
be  trus. 

4.  Tbe  law  of  rbythm  in  its  Rocial  appltcationa,  impliea  that 
alternationa  of  opinion  will  be  vioJeat  in  propoi-tion  as  opiniona 
are  extreme.  Potitics,  Religion,  Morals,  all  fnrnish  exsmplee. 
After  an  anqnalified  acceptance  of  the  Christian  creed,  those 
who  inqnired  paaaed  to  nnqualified  rejection  of  it  aa  an  inventton 
of  priests :  both  coarsea  being  wrong.  Similarly,  after  belief  in 
claaaic  legends  as  ontirely  tvue,  there  comea  rcpadiation  of  them 
aa  entirely  falae :  now  priied  as  historic  fact,  they  are  now 
thrown  aaide  as  nothiag  bnt  fiotion.  Both  of  diene  jadgments 
are  likely  to  prove  erroneous,  Being  snro  that  the  momc-ntum 
üf  reaction  will  carry  opinion  too  far,  we  may  oonclude  that 
these  legends  nre  neither  wholly  triie  uor  wholiy  nntrue. 

5.  The  aasnmption  that  any  decided  diri.sion  can  be  made 
between  legend  and  hi^tory  is  ontenable.     To  sqppose  that  at  a 

liVertainstage  wepasasnddenly  from  the  mythical  to  ihe  historical, 
'»  absord.     Progrese,  growing  arte,  increasing  knowledge,  more 
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settled  life,  imply  a  gradnal  transition  from  traditionB  eontaining 
little  fact  and  much  fancy,  to  traditions  coniaining  little  fancy 
and  mncb  fact.  There  can  be  no  break.  Hence  any  theory 
wbicb  deals  witb  traditions  as  tbougb,  before  tbe  time  w^ben 
tbej  are  classed  as  bistoric,  tbey  are  entirely  nnbistoric,  is  in- 
evitably  wrong.  It  must  be  assnmed  tbat  tbe  earlier  tbe  storj 
tbe  smaller  tbe  bistoric  nnclens ;  bat  tbat  some  bistoric  nncdeas 
babitnally  exists.     Mytbologists  ignore  tbis  implication. 

6.  If  we  look  at  tbe  ignoring  of  tbis  implication  nnder  another 
aspect,  we  sball  be  still  more  startled  by  it.  A  growing  sodetj 
Coming  at  lengtb  to  recorded  eyents,  must  baye  passed  tbrongh 
a  long  serics  of  nnrecorded  eyents.  Tbe  more  striking  of  such 
will  be  transmitted  orally.  That  is  to  say,  eyery  early  nation 
wkicb  bas  a  written  bistory,  bad,  before  tbat,  an  nnwritteii 
bistory ;  tbe  most  remarkable  parts  of  wbicb  soryiyed  in  tradi* 
tions  more  or  less  distorted.  If,  now,  tbe  alleged  doings  of 
heroes,  demi-gods,  and  deities,  wbicb  precede  definite  bistory, 
are  recognized  as  tbese  distorted  traditions,  tbe  reqnirenient  is 
satisfied.  K,  otberwise,  tliese  are  rejected  as  mjtbs,  tben  tbere 
com  es  tbe  question — VVbere  are  tbe  distorted  traditions  of 
actual  events  ?  Any  bypotbesis  wbich  does  not  f  nmisb  a  satia. 
factory  answer  to  tbis  question  is  out  of  court. 

7.  Tbe  nature  of  pre-bistoric  legends  snggests  a  furtber  ob- 
jection.  In  tbe  liyes  of  sayages  and  barbarians  tbe  cbief  occar- 
rences  are  wars.  Hence  tbe  trait  common  to  mytbologies — 
Indian,  Greek,  Babylonian,  Tibetan,  Mexican,  Polynesian,  eto. 
— tbat  tbe  .eai'ly  deeds  narrated,  eyen  including  tbe  eyents  of 
creation,  take  tbe  form  of  fightings,  barmonizes  witb  tbe 
bypotbesis  tbat  tbey  are  expanded  and  idealized  stories  of 
baman  transactions.  But  tbis  trait  is  not  congruous  witb  tbe 
bypotbesis  tbat  tbey  are  fictions  deyised  to  explain  tbe  genesia 
and  Order  of  Nature.  Tbougb  tbe  mytbologist  imagines  tbe 
pbenomena  to  be  tbus  naturally  formulated ;  tbere  is  no  eyidence 
tbat  tbey  tend  tbus  to  formulate  tbemselyes  in  tbe  undeyeloped 
mind.  To  see  tbis,  it  needs  but  to  ask  wbetber  an  untaugbt 
cbild,  looking  at  tbe  sarrounding  world  and  its  cbanges,  would 
tbink  of  tbem  as  tbe  products  of  battles. 

8.  Tbe  study  of  supei*sti tions  by  descending  analysis  instead 
of  by  ascending  syntbesis,  misleads  in  anotber  way.  It  suggests 
causes  of  Nature-worship  wbicb  do  not  exist.  The  undeyeloped 
mind  bas  neitber  tbe  emotional  tendencies  nor  tbe  intellectual 
tendencies  wbicb  mytbologists  assume. 

Note,  first,  that  tbe  feelings  out  of  wbicb  worsbip  really 
git>ws,  as  8bo?ni  in  Part  I,  are  displayed  by  all  forms  of  tbe 
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tindeveloped  mind — by  the  mind  of  the  savage,  by  tlie  mind  of 
the  civilized  child,  by  the  mind  oE  the  civilized  adult  in  ita 
nncnltured  State.  Dread  of  ghosts  is  common  to  them  all.  Tlio 
hotTor  a  child  teeh  wben  äione  ia  tho  dark,  and  the  fear  with 
which  a  rnatic  passes  through  »  chiirchjard  by  night,  show  as 
tlie  still-contioaed  sectiment  which  we  have  fonnd  to  be  the 
easential  element  of  primitive  rcligions.  If,  tbon,  tliis  scnti- 
ment  esoited  by  snppoBed  invisible  beiugs,  wbicb  prompta  the 
Gavage  to  worahip,  ia  a  aentiment  conapicoona  in  the  young  and 
in  the  ignorant  among  ourselves;  we  may  infer  that  if  tho 
aavage  haa  an  allied  sentiment  directed  towards  powere  of 
DBtare  and  promptiiig  worship,  thia,  also,  while  manifest  in  him, 
maat  be  similarly  manifeat  in  our  own  yonng  and  ignorant. 

So,  too,  with  the  thougbt-otement  which  mythologists  ascribe 
to  the  savage.  The  apeculative  leiidency  which  they  Boppose 
causes  primitive  int«rpretations  of  Natnre,  is  a  tendency  which 
he  should  habitnally  diaplay,  and  which  the  least  developed  of 
tho  civilized  should  also  diaplay.  Obscrve  the  facta  nnder  both 
these  beads. 

9.  The  familiär  Snn  exeitea  in  the  child  no  awe  wbalever 
Itecalling  bis  boyhood,  no  one  can  recall  any  foeüng  of  fear 
druwn  out  by  this  most  atriking  object  in  Natnre,  or  any  sign 
of  such  feeling  in  hin  companiona.  Again,  wbat  peaaant  or 
what  aervant-girl  betraya  the  alightest  revcrcnce  for  the  San  P 
Gaeed  at  occasionally,  admired  perbapa  whea  settin^f,  it  ia 
regarded  withont  even  a  tinge  of  the  eentimeiit  called  worship. 
Sach  allied  aentiment  aa  arises  (and  it  ia  bat  an  allied  sentiment) 
arises  only  in  the  minds  of  the  cultorcd,  to  wbom  aciencc  haa 
rovealed  tbe  vastnesa  of  the  Universe  or  in  whom  the  perception 
of  beauty  bos  become  atrong.  Similarly  with  other  familiär 
tbinga.  A  labourer  haa  not  even  respect  for  the  Barth  he  digs^J 
still  less  any  auch  emotion  as  might  lend  hira  to  treat  it  aa4s 
deity.  It  is  tme  that  the  child  may  be  awed  bya  thnnderstorlttB 
and  that  the  ignorant  may  look  nith  superatitioua  terroratft 
comet ;  bat  these  aro  not  naual  and  oi-derly  occmrences.  Daily 
experiences  prove  that  eurrounding  objecta  and  powera,  how- 
ever  vaat,  excite  na  retigioua  emotion  in  nndeveloped  minds,  if 
they  are  common  and  not  snppoaed  to  be  daageroaa. 

And  thia,  which  analogy  snggeata  aa  the  atato  of  the  aavage 
mind,  is  tbe  State  which  travellers  describe.  Tho  lowest  typea 
of  meci  are  devoid  of  wonder.  Ab  shown  in  §  45,  they  do  not 
marvel  even  at  remarkable  things  they  never  eaw  before,  so 
long  as  there  ia  nothing  alarmiug  about  them.  And  if  tbeir 
Burpriae  is  not  aroased  by  these  nnfamiliar  thiugs,  still  less  is  ib 
aroused  by  the  things  witncsaed  daily  from  birth  npwards. 
Wbat  is  more   marvellona  than    flamc  ? — comiug  no  Oiie  see8 
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whence,  moviug,  making  sonnda,  intangible  and  yet  hurting  fl 
hands,  devouring  thinga  aad  then  vaniahing.    Yet  Üie  luwest 
rucea  are  not  oharacterked  hy  äre-worahip. 

Direct  and  indirect  evideace  ihas  unite  to  show  us  tbat  in 
the  primitive  man  there  doea  not  eiiat  that  aentiment  which 
Natur«- worship  presuppoBes.  And  long  before  mental  evolntion 
initiates  it,  tbe  Barth  and  the  Heavena  bare  been  peopied  by 
the  aupematufal  boings,  derived  from  ghoats,  which  really 
draw  oat  his  hopea  and  feara,  and  prompt  liia  ofFei'ings  aud 
prajtra. 

10.  Similarlywith  the  implied  thongbt-element,  Tbeignorant 
among  oareolves  are  nnspeculative.  They  ehow  scarcely  any 
rational  curiosity  reepecting  evea  tho  most  imposing  natural 
phenomena.  Wnat  ruatic  aaka  a  qneation  oa  to  the  conatitation 
of  the  Sun?  When  does  he  think  abont  the  cauae  of  the 
Mooq'b  cbangea  P  Wbat  ai^a  does  he  give  of  a  wish  to  know 
bow  elonda  ai-o  foimed  ?  Wbere  is  the  evidenco  tliat  his  mind 
evur  entertaiucd  a  thought  conceming  the  origin  of  the  winds  i* 
Nüt  only  13  there  an  abaeuce  of  any  teudeucy  to  iuqnire,  but 
there  is  utter  indifEerence  when  explanation  is  offered.  He 
aoocpts  tbeae  common-ptace  things  as  matters  of  course,  nbicb 
it  does  not  concern  him  to  acconnt  for. 

It  18  thns,  also,  with  the  eavage.  Even  in  tbe  absence  ol 
proof  it  wonld  bo  inferable  tbat  it'  tbe  great  masa  of  minds  in 
OUT  own  raco  are  tbns  nnspeculative,  tbe  minda  of  inferior  racen 
mnnt  be  etUl  more  unspeculative.  But,  as  was  sbown  in  §  46, 
we  have  direct  proof.  Absence  of  rational  curioaity  is  habitualjy 
remarked  bj  ti-avellera  amongat  tbe  loweat  racea.  That  wbich 
Dr.  Hink  saya  of  the  Eaquimaux,  that  "  ezistence  in  general  is 
accepted  aa  a  fact,  without  any  apecnlation  aa  to  its  primitive 
origin  "(p.  3Ö),  ia  aaid  byothera  in  kindi-ed  waysof  variona  rudo 
peoples.  Nay,  savages  eveu  ridiuule  aa  foolish,  questions  aboufc 
the  ordinary  courae  ol  Katnre;  no  mattet  bow  couspicuous  tho 
cbangea  displayed. 

Thns  the  intellectnal  factor,  too,  implied  by  tho  alle^d 
mytbopceic  tendency,  ia  wanting  in  earty  atagea ;  and  advancing 
intcltigencs  does  not  begin  to  manifcat  it  nntil  long  after  tbe 
ghost-tbeoiy  haa  originated  a  mecbanism  of  cauaatioa. 

11.  Joined  wlth  theüe  two  erronenua  assnmptinuB  is  tha 
assumption,  alao  erroneous,  tbat  tbe  primitive  man  ia  giren  to 
"imaginative  fictiona."  Here  is  another  mistake  caused  by 
aacribing  to  undeveloped  natures,  the  traits  whicb  developed 
iiatures  exbibit.  Aa  sbown  in  §  47,  the  savage  conspicnousiy 
lacka  imaginalion ;  aad  fiction,  implying  imaginatiou,  arlsea 
only  aa  civilization  progrcusca.     The  mau  of  lovr  type  QO  more 
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inrento  storiea  ttan  lio  inrents  tools  or  proceflsOB;  bat  in  the 
one  caae,  as  io  tbe  ottier,  the  producta  of  nis  a«tivity  cvolve  by 
small  modificatiüiiB.  Among  inferior  racE'B  the  otüy  germ  of 
literatare  ib  tho  uarratiTe  of  erents.  The  savage  teils  tbe 
occnrrences  of  to-daj's  chase,  the  feats  of  tbe  fight  that  happened 
j'üstorday,  the  sacceases  of  hia  father  who  latety  died,  the 
triumphB  of  hia  tribe  in  a  paat  generation.  Withont  the 
slightest  idea  of  making  marvellous  etoi-ies,  he  makeB  thein 
Tinawares.  Having  only  rode  speech  fall  of  metapbor;  being 
pi-ompted  by  Tanity  and  nncheoked  by  regard  for  truth ; 
immeasarably  credalous  LimBelf  and  listened  to  by  bis  dessen- 
dants  with-  absolate  faith ;  bis  narratives  aoon  become  mon- 
straaaly  exaggersted,  and  in  coui-se  of  generations  diverge  so 
widely  from  posaibiüty,  tbat  to  na  they  aeem  mere  freaks  of 
fanpy. 

On  Btadying  faots  inatead  of  truating  to  faypotheses  we  aee 
thie  t«  be  tho  origin  of  primitive  legenda.  Looked  at  apart 
from  preconceptiona,  the  evidence  (aee  Descriptiva  Soeiologij, 
"  .^Isthetic  Producta  ")  shows  that  tliere  ia  originally  no  myth- 
opceic  tendency ;  bot  that  the  so-callcd  myth  begins  withaatory 
of  hamao  adventure.    Uence  this  assumed  factor  isalsowauting. 

12,  One  more  anpposition  ia  made  for  which  therc  is,  in  liks 
matiner,  no  warmnt.  The  ai^ument  of  the  mythologiata  proceedii 
OQ  the  asaumptioa  that  early  peoples  nere  ineTitably  betrayed 
iuto  personalizing  abstract  Douiia.  Haring  origioally  had 
certain  verbal  symbols  for  abstractions  ;  and  baving,  by  impli- 
cation,  had  a  correaponding  power  of  abstract  thinkJng ;  it  ia 
alleged  that  the  barbarian  tnerenpon  began  to  deprive  tbcae 
verbal  aymbols  of  their  abatractness.  Tbia  reaiRrkable  process 
is  one  of  which  cleur  proof  might  have  been  expected ;  bnt  none 
ia  forthcoming.  We  hayeindeed,  in  hJa  Ohipe,  etc. {voL  ii,  p.  55), 
the  aasertion  of  Prof.  Max  Müller  that  "  aa  long  aa  people 
thought  in  langaage,  it  was  simply  impoaaible  to  speak  of 
moraing  or  evening,  of  spring  and  winter,  withont  giving  to 
these  concoptiona  soraething  of  an  individnal.  active,  sexual, 
and  at  last  personal  character ; "  (i.e.,  haviag,  somehow, 
originally  got  them  withont  concreto  meanings,  it  waa  impos- 
sible  to  avoid  making  theii-  meanings  concrete)  ;  bnt  to  establish 
the  alleged  impossibility  something  more  than  authoritative 
Btat«meut  ia  needed.  And  considering  that  tho  vaUdity  of  the 
entire  theory  depends  oa  the  trutb  of  this  proposition,  one 
migbt  have  looked  for  an  elaborate  demonatration  of  it. 
Snrely  the  spccch  of  the  nncivilized  sbould  fornish  abandant 
materials. 

InRtead,  I  find  pnt  in  evidence  certain  personaliaationa  of  aV 
Etrauts  made  by  oarselvcs.     Prof.  Max  Müller  quotes  passagea 
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in  which  Wordaworth  sppftVa  of  Religion  as  a  "  motLep,"  c 
"  (ather  Time,"  of  "  Frost'e  inexorable  tooth,"  of  "  Winter  lifcs 
a  traveller  old,"  of  "  laughing  honrs."  But  in  the  firat  place  it 
iB  to  be  remurked  tLat  these,  where  not  directly  traoeable  to 
the  peraonages  of  clasBic  mythology,  bave  obviously  arisen  by 
coniicious  or  imconsciDUB  imitation  of  classic  modes  of  exprcs- 
eion,  to  which  our  poeta  have  been  babitttated  from  bojhood. 
And  thcn.  in  the  second  place,  we  find  no  trace  of  a  tendency 
for  thia  fanciful  personalizatioa  to  generate  beliefa  in  actual 
peraonatitieH ;  and  anlcsa  euch  a  tendenoy  is  proved,  sothing  ia 
proved. 

13.  Sanekrit  is,  indeed,  eaid  to  yield  evidcnce  of  this  per- 
Bonaliaation.  Eut  the  evidence,  instead  cf  being  direct,  ia  rc- 
inotely  inferential ;  and  the  inft/reuccs  are  drawa  from  ma- 
terials  arbitrarily  selected, 

How  little  conßdeace  can  be  placed  in  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  langunge  of  the  Yedas,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Vedic  Btateiuenta.  Appeal  is  pro- 
fesaedly  made  to  the  ideaa  of  highoEt  aatiqnity,  aa  being,  ac- 
oording  to  tbeory,  fi-eest  from  mythoposio  cormptiona.  But 
only  auch  of  theae  ideas  aa  aiiit  the  hypothesia  are  taken ;  and 
idens  of  as  tigh,  and  indeed  of  higher,  antiquity,  which  con- 
flict  with  it  are  ignored.  Of  numeroaa  cases,  here  is  one. 
äoma-woi-ship  being  common  to  the  Rig-Veda  and  tbe  Zend- 
Avesta,  ia  thoroby  proved  to  havo  esisted  before  the  diffasiou 
of  the  Aryans.  Further,  as  befoi-e  shown  (§178),  the  Rig-Veda 
itself  calla  Soma  "  the  crentor  and  father  o£  the  gods,"  "  tha 
generator  of  hymns,  of  Dyaus,  of  Prithivl,  of  Agni,  of  Surya, 
of  Indra,  and  of  Vishnu,"  Aceording  to  thia  highest  authority, 
then,  theae  ao-callcd  Nature-goda  were  cot  the  earüest.  Tbey 
were  preceded  by  Soma,  "  king  of  goda  and  meu,"  who  "  con- 
fera  immortality  on  gods  and  men  :  "  the  alieged  nan-god,  Indra, 
being  named  aa  performing  his  great  deeda  ander  the  inspiro- 
tion  of  Soma.  Hence  if  antiquity  of  idca,  aa  proved  both  by 
the  direct  atatementa  of  the  Kig-Veda  itself,  and  by  commnnity 
of  beüef  with  the  Zcnd-Avcata,  ia  to  be  taken  as  tbe  test,  it  is 
clear  tbat  Natnre-worahip  waa  not  primordial  among  the  Aryana. 

If  we  look  more  cloaely  at  tbe  data  taken  front  this  "  book 
with  aeven  seala  "  (which  ia  Prof.  Max  MUller'a  name  for  tho 
book  from  which,  atrangely  enough,  he  drawa  auch  poaifciva 
conclusiona)  and  obaerve  how  they  are  dealt  with,  we  do  not 
find  ourselves  reoasured.  The  word  dyaus,  which  is  a  cardinnl 
Word  in  the  mythological  thcory,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
root  dyit,  to  beam.  In  hia  Seience  of  Language,  vol.  ii,  p.  469, 
Pi-of.  Mas  Müller  aaya  of  it — "  Ä  root  of  thia  rieh  and  expan- 
sive meaiiing  would  be  applicable  to  mauy  couccptiona  :  tba 
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^ 
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dawn,  tlie  sau,  tbe  skr,  the  day,  the  etara,  the  eyes,  the  ocean, 
aiid  the  meadow."  May  we  not  add  that  a  root  so  vnrionsly 
applicable,  vague  in  praportiou  to  the  maltiplicity  of  ite 
mennitigs,  lendi  itseli  to  JntorpretatioDs  that  aro  proportion- 
ately  anoertain  ?  The  üke  holds  thi'oughoat.  One  of  the  per- 
eonalizod  Vedio  gods,  inferred  to  have  been  originally  a  Natnre- 
god,  iu  the  Earth.  We  are  told  that  there  ars  twenty-one 
Vediu  natnes  for  the  Earth.  We  Icam  that  those  names  wera 
applicable  to  varions  other  thinge ;  and  that  ooneeqnently 
"  earth,  river,  eky,  dawn,  cow,  and  speech,  wonld  becoine 
homonyms  "  {Ghips,  ii,  72).  On  which  atatementa  our  connnent 
may  be,  that  as  homonyiaOTis  worde  are,  by  their  definition, 
equivocal  or  ambignoua,  tranalations  of  them  m  particnlar  caaea 
muat  be  coireaponditigly  queetionabie.  No  douht  roota  that  are 
Eo  "  rieh,"  allow  ample  play  to  ima^ination,  and  greatly  facilitate 
the  reaching  of  deaired  residta.  But  by  as  mueh  as  they  afford 
Bcope  for  posHible  inferenoes,  by  so  mach  do  they  diminisb  the 
pi-obability  of  any  one  inference.* 

Nor  ifl  thia  all.  Tho  Interpretation  thas  made  by  arbitrary 
mntiipalation  of  ill -linderst  ood  materials,  ie  made  in  pnranance 
of  what  seems  a  gelf-contradicting  doctrine.  On  the  one  band, 
primitive  AryanB  are  described  as  having  hod  a  speech  foroied 
from  roots,  in  aach  manner  that  the  abstract  idea  of  protecting 
preceded  the  concreto  idea  of  a/o^Aer.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
oncient  Aryana  Coming  affor  thesö  primitive  Arjans,  we  are 
told  that  they  "  conld  only  speak  and  think "  (ihid.,  63)  in 
personal  fignres :  of  neceasily  they  spoke,  not  of  sunset,  bat  of 
the  "  snn  growing  old  " — not  of  Bnnriae,  bnt  of  "  Night  giving 
birth  to  a  brilliant  child  " — not  of  Spring,  bat  of  "  the  äun  or 
Uie  Sky  embi-acing  the  earth"  (i6üi.,  64).  So  that  the  race 
who  made  their  concretes  out  of  abstra^ta,  are  described  as  led 
into  these  Natnre-niytha  by  their  inabUity  to  express  abstracts 
eicept  in  terma  of  concretes  I 

*  Hdw  doubtfiil  mint  bs  diDse  interprclatione  raaj  be  JuiTged  trom  the 
foUowing  ajnonjinB  and  hoiuoDyaii  for  the  Sun,  taken  from  tbe  Saniirit 
ßationary  ot  Mr.  Monisr  WillUmi.  Sura — a  god,  ditinity,  deily,  s  ijnibo- 
hüal  exprcHion  for  thenumbur  33 1  a  uge,  leanted  man,  tbe  lun.  SAra — tb« 
lim )  the  Somit ;  a  wise  or  le&med  man,  tmcher  :  a  hero,  king.  Süra — a  hero, 
«arrior,  cbuaipion,  valiant  man,  greot  or  might;  man  ;  s  Üon,  a  boor ;  tha 
auD,  N.  pr.  of  tcitain  ptaata  and  treca.  Snottri— a  gcnerator;  bdq;  epithet 
of  Indra  and  Sira;  a  particulur  plant.  Arka — &  raj,  flash  of  lightoinE,  (UD, 
firo,  crjslal,  coppar,  N.  of  Indra  and  of  a  plant ;  membmm  viriln,  hjnir, 
■itiger,  leurned  man,  eldnr  brother,  (ood.  Argamaa—H  bosom  friend,  plaj- 
tcUoir,  N.  pr.,aua,  Agctcpiaj  plant.  Vioanal — N.  pr.of  IbeSun,  Aruna,  aöd 
otben.  Siräkara — N.  pr.,  a  uroir,  the  sunflower,  iud.  And  there  are  wueral 
otliera.  Thaugb  tbese  aro  trota  a  geueral  Souikrit  Dictiooar;.  and  not  from 
a  Diutionar;  of  Yedic  Sanskrit,  ,vet  iL  must  be  admitled  t.bal  the  Vedio 
Sanikrit  U  as  rugue  ur  Ts^uer,  imless  it  be  afGrmed  that  languagea  become 
16  »piiuific  08  thKj  develup. 
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Maj  we  not  saj,  tben,  that  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  personalization 
oi  abstracts,  unsupported  bj  evidence  wbicb  existing  races 
f araish,  is  not  made  probable  bj  ancient  evidence  ? 

14.  We  need  not,  however,  leaye  off  simplj  witb  tbe  condii- 
äion  tbat  tbe  bypotbesis  is  nnsnstained.  Tbere  is  a  definite 
test,  wbich,  I  tbink,  completely  disproyes  it. 

As  part  of  tbe  reason  wby  abetract  noons  and  collectire 
nonns  became  personalized,  Prof.  Max  Müller  sajs : — '*  New  in 
ancient  languages  eyery  one  of  tbese  words  bad  necessarily  a 
termination  expressive  of  gender,  and  tbis  natnrallj  prodnced 
in  tbe  mind  die  corresponding  idea  of  sex  "  {Chips^  ii,  55). 
Here  tbe  implication  is  tbat  tbe  nse  of  a  name  canying 
witb  it  tbe  idea  of  sex  in  tbe  tbing  named,  tberefore 
carried  witb  it  tbe  idea  of  sometbing  liying;  sinoe  liying 
tbings  alone  possess  tbe  difPerences  expressed  by  gender. 
Observe,  now,  tbe  conyerse  proposition  necessanly  fSP^^ 
witb  tbis.  It  is  implied  tbat  if  an  abstract  nonn  bas  no 
termination  indicatmg  a  masculine  or  feminine  natnrOy  anj 
liability  tbcre  may  be  to  giye  more  concreteness  to  its 
meaning,  inll  not  be  joined  witb  a  liability  to  ascribe  sex  to 
lt.  Tbere  will  be  no  tendency  to  personalize  it  accompanyin^ 
tbe  tendency  to  make  it  concreto ;  but  it  will  become  a  neuter 
concreto.  Unqnestionably  if  a  termination  impljing  sex,  and 
tberefore  implying  lifo,  tberefore  implies  personality  ;  wbere 
tbere  is  no  termination  impljing  sex,  no  implication  tbat  tbere 
is  lifo  and  personalitj  will  arise.  It  follows,  tben,  tbat  peoples 
wbose  words  bave  no  genders  will  not  personalize  tbe  powers 
of  Natnre.  Bnt  tbe  facts  directly  contradict  tbis  inf^nce. 
"  Tbere  are  no  terminations  denoting  gender  in  Qnicbna  *' 
(Markbam,  p.  23),  tbe  language  of  tbe  ancient  Peruyians ;  and 
yet  tbe  ancient  Pernyians  bad  personalized  natural  objects  and 
powers — Mountains,  Sun,  Moon,  tbe  Eartb,  tbe  Sea,  etc. ;  and 
tbe  like  absence  of  genders  and  presence  of  Nature-worsbip, 
occurred  among  tbe  Gbibcbas,  and  among  tbe  Central  Ameri- 
cans.  Thus  personalization  of  the  great  inaDimate  objects  and 
agents,  can  bave  bad  no  sucb  linguistic  cause  as  tbat  alleged. 

15.  Tbe  many  reasons  for  rejecting  tbe  interpretations  wbich 
mytbologists  offer  us,  tbus  fall  into  several  groups. 

Some  of  tbem  are  a  priori,  Tbe-  metbod  adopted  is  doubly 
wrong — wroDg  as  seeking  in  tbe  cbaracters  of  words,  explana- 
tions  wbicb  sbonld  be  sougbt  in  the  mental  pbenomeua  symbol- 
ized  by  tbose  words  ;  and  wrong  as  seeking  in  developed 
tbougbts  and  feelings  tbe  keys  to  undeveloped  ones,  instead  of 
tbe  conyerse.  Tbe  assumption,  associated  witb  this  metbod, 
tbat  tbe  human  mind  bad  original  ly  a  conccption  of  deity  such 
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OS  we  now  call  pnre,  ib  directly  coTitrndicted  bj  the  evidence 

which  the  nncivilized  present ;  and  suicldallj  implie»  tliat  tbera 

were  abstract  thouglits  before  there  WBa  evea  au  approach  to 

wordfl  abstract  enongli  to  convey  thent. 

L       A  second  gronp  of  o  priori  rea§ons  ia  otherwise  derived,     The 

m  mjtholo^ical  theory  tacitly  asiiames  (hat  eonie  clear  division 

P  can  bc  made  between  legend  andlilBtoiy  ;  inätead  of  recDguiziog' 

'    the  trnth  that  in  the  narrativcB  of  everita  there  is  a  §Iawly 

iucrea«ing  ratio  of  trnth  to  eri'or.      Ignoring  the  neccHsary  ün- 

plication  that  before  definite  history,  nnmerons  partinlty-trna 

Btories  mnet  be  euri-ent,  it  recngnizes  no  long  series  of  distoi-ted 

■  traditiuns  of  actual  eventa.     And  then,  instead  of  seeing  in  the 

■  £act  that  all  the  leading  Eo-callcd  myths  describe  combats, 
K  uvidence  that  they  aroae  out  of  human  tnuieactions,  mythologislB 
r  OBSume  that  the  oi-der  of  Nature    preisenta   itself  to   the  ua- 

developed  mind  in  terms  of  victorleB  and  defeats. 

Of  a  posteriori  reasonB  for  rejecting  the  theory,  come,  firat, 
those  emhodied  in  denials  of  ita  pi-emiaea.  It  is  not  true,  as 
tavitly  alleged,  that  the  primitive  man  looka  itt  tbe  powers  of 
Natnre  with  ave,  It  is  not  trne  that  ho  specnlatea  abont  their 
charactera  and  cauaes.  It  ia  not  true  that  ho  has  a  tendency  to 
make  fictiona.  Evi-iy  ono  of  thcae  alleged  factora  of  the 
mythopixic  process,  thoagh  present  in  the  developed  mtnd,  is 
L  abaeot  from  the  nndeveloped  mind,  where  the  theory  ossamea  it. 

■  Yet  fnrther  reanona  aro  forthcoming.  i'roni  premises  nii- 
p-wari'anted  by  evidence,  the  ooncinsions  are  reached  by  processes 
'    whichare  illegitimate.    Itis  implied  that  men,  ha ving  original ly 

had  certain  aigna  of  abstract  conceptionn,  and  thereforo  power 
of  fonning  auuh  conceptions,  were  obliged,  afterwarda,  to  speak 
and  think  in  more  conci'ete  terms^ — a  change  not  aimply 
grataitoualy  asaumed,  bnt  exactly  oppoajte  in  direction  to  that 
which  the  developmenta  of  thought  and  langnage  actually  show 
na.  The  formation  of  ideal  persona  ont  of  ahattact  noiina,  which 
iB  aacribed  to  this  necessity,  ought  to  be  clearly  demonatrated 
from  the  apeech  of  Misfing  low  races,  whieh  it  ia  not.  Inatead, 
we  have  dedactions  from  an  anciont  Sanskrit  work,  nnintelligible 
to  thb  estent  of  having  "aoTen  aealg,"  Crom  which  concinsiona 
Cftlled  unquestionable  are  drawn  by  taking  some  etatementB  and 
igiioring  others,  and  by  giving  to  woi-da  which  have  a  score 
of  mennings  tbose  most  congrnous  with  the  dcsired  coucluBion. 
Finally  comes  tlie  fact  which,  even  were  the  argament  in 
^cneral  as  valid  as  it  is  fallaciona,  would  be  fatal  to  it — the  faot 
^at  pert^onalization  of  natnral  powers,  aaid  to  be  suggeeted  by 
il  terminationa  expi-ussiiro  of  aes,  occnra  just  as  mucb  whei'e 
are  HO  boch  terminationa. 
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THB   LINGÜISTIG  HETHOD  OF  THB   MTTHOLOQISTS. 

Already  in  §  188,  I  baye  giyeii  an  examplo  of  mjili-inter- 
pretation  carried  on  after  the  cnrrent  manner:  the  instance 
being  tbe  mjtb  of  Saramä,  wbicb,  on  tbe  streng^b  of  tbe 
alleged  deriyation  of  tbe  word,  one  mjtbologist  regards  as  a 
figoratiye  account  of  tbe  dawn,  and  anotber  as  a  figaraüve 
account  of  tbe  storm.  Tbis  conflict  seems  typical  ratber  than 
cxceptional.  Conceming  tbe  tme  renderings  of  tbese  earlj 
words,  pbilologists  are  often  at  issne;  and  no  wonder,  con- 
sidering  tbat  according  to  Prof.  Max  Müller,  Sanskrit  is 
*'a  language  wbicb  expressed  tbe  brigbt  and  tbe  diyine,  tbe 
brilliant  and  tbe  beautif  ol,  tbe  straigbt  and  tbe  rigbt,  tbe  ball 
and  tbe  bero,  tbe  sbepberd  and  tbe  king,  bj  tbe  same  tenns.** 
{Rig-Veda,  i,  121.)  Examples  of  tbe  resulting  confQsion  are 
continnallj  tbrust  on  tbe  attention  eyen  of  ontsiders.  Tbe 
Äcademy  for  Jannary  17tb,  1885,  contains  a  letter  in  wbiob, 
speaking  patronii&ingly  of  Mr.  Dwijender  Natb  Tagore,  a  yoxmg 
Hindoo  pbilologist,  Prof.  Max  Müller  qnotes  some  passages 
sbowindf  tbat  tbey  are  at  issoe  conceming  "  tbe  original  meaning 
[Pmeanings]  of  Matri,  'motber',  Bbratri,  'brotber',  and  Syasrsy 
'sister'."     Here  are  passages  sbowiDg  tbe  disagreement. 

"  Max  Müller  says  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  M&tn*  is  Mäher  (ninn&trt); 
we  say  that  its  meaning  is  meoMurer  (parimAtrt').  .  .  .  Prof.  Max  Müller 
sajB  that  the  primary  meaning  of  bhrätW  is  one  who  bean  a  bürden,  but  we 
saj  it  is  bhAgin,  or  sharer,"  e\c.,  etc. 

In  tbe  same  nnmber  of  tbe  Äcademy  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rbys, 
Professor  of  Geltic  at  Oxford,  in  wbicb,  after  quoting  Dr.  Isaao 
Taylor's  qnestion — "  Does  anyone  doubt  tbat  Odin  is  tbe  wind  ?" 
be  says — **  My  impnlse  would  baye  been  just  as  contidently  to 
ask,  Docs  anyone  still  tbink  tbat  Odin  is  tbe  wind  ?"  And 
then  be  refers  to  tbe  first  '*  among  tbe  Norse  scbolars  of  tbe 
present  day  "  as  saying  tbat  Odin  means  primarily  beaven,  and 
afterwards  tbe  god  of  wisdom.  In  a  snbseqnent  number  of 
tbe  Äcademy  (Febmary  14th),  M.  Henri  Gaidos  remarks  on 
tbe  Lccpticism  likely  io  be  prodnced  conceming  mytbological 
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interpretations,  wlien  "  one  says  Odin  is  the  heaven ;  another, 
Odin  is  the  wind ;  according  to  a  third,  Odin  is  the  storm : " 
adding  that  "  eaoh  of  these  opinions  is  supported  bj  a  leamed 
ctjmology  which  pretends  to  be  the  genuine  one." 

Bj  waj  of  f artner  sbowing  on  what  a  qnicksand  rests  the 
vast  and  elaborate  stmctnre  of  mythological  interpretations, 
let  me  bere  place  for  comparison  two  translations  of  tbe  same 
passage  in  tbe  Big^Veda  ; — 

B.y.  i,  85, 1.  '*  Those  wbo  glance  forth  like  wives  and  joke-fellowt,  tbey 
are  the  powerful  sons  of  Budira  on  their  way.  The  MaruU  have  made 
heaven  and  earth  to  grow,  thej,  the  ttrong  and  wild,  delight  in  the  Bacri- 
üces."—Mas  Müller, 

*'The  Maruts  who  are  going  forth  decorate  themselves  like  females: 
they  are  gliden  (through  the  air),  the  tons  of  Budra,  and  doers  of  good 
Works,  bj  which  they  promote  the  welfare  of  earth  and  heaven :  heroes, 
who  grind  (the  solid  rocu),  they  delight  in  saorifices.'* — Wilson, 

Here  we  see  bow  readily  a  langnage  like  Sanskrit  lends 
itself  to  tbose  varions  figurative  interpretations  in  wbicb  tbe 
injtbologists  delight. 

Deeper  tban  objections  bence  arising,  is  an  objection  wbicb 
may  be  made  to  tbe  assnmption  on  wbicb  pbilologists  at  large 
proceed — tbe  assnmption  tbat  tbere  exists  in  all  cases,  or  in 
nearly  all  cases,  a  rational  root  for  a  word — a  root,  tbat  is,  to 
wbicb  reason  may  trace  back  tbe  word's  origin.  Now  any  one 
wbo  observes  tbe  transformations  of  words  and  stränge  devia- 
tions  of  meanings  occnrring  among  onrselves,  notwitbstanding 
tbe  restraints  imposed  by  edncation  and  by  printing,  will  find 
leason  to  cballenge  tbis  assnmption.  If  at  present  there  goes 
on  what  may  be  called  by  contrast  an  irrational  genesis  of 
words,  we  may  be  snre  tbat  in  early  times  sncb  a  genesis  was 
nctive,  and  tbat  a  considerable  part  of  langnage  resnlted  from 
it.  To  belp  US  in  conceiving  tne  transformations  wbicb  tben 
took  place  perpetually,  let  ns  observ^e  a  few  of  tbe  transforma- 
tions wbicb  now  take  place  occasionally. 

By  gardeners  and  greengrocers  tbe  name  articbokes  bas  been 
abridged  to  "  cbokes ;  "  and  tbis  name  appears  even  in  tbe  bills 
86  nt  to  bonsebolders.  Tbey  baye  made  a  still  greater  trans- 
formation  of  tbe  word  asparagus.  Misapprebension  first  led 
them  to  call  it ''  asparagrass ;"  tben  it  became  "  sparrowgrass ;" 
and  finally  *'  grass;"  wbicb  is  tbe  name  now  cnrrent  in  London 
among  tbose  wbo  seil  it.  In  early  days  before  tbere  bad  arisen 
any  tbongbts  abont  correct  speecb,  or  any  sacb  check  npon 
chaDge  as  resnlts  from  literatore,  these  abbreviated  and  cor- 
rupted  words  wonld  bave  replaced  the  original  words.  And 
tben,  if  at  a  later  period  searcb  bad  been  made  for  the 
origins  of  them,  pbilologists  wonld  ineyitably  bave  gone  wrong. 
What    more  obvions    tiban    tbat  tbe   name   **oboke"    given 


tf>  an  avtiolo  of  food,  must  hfive  had  referetice  to  somo  allegeä 
effeet  oE  awdllowing  it ;  or  wliat  movB  obvions  tlian  tliat  tUe 
natne  "  grass "  arose  from  a  miBtaken  classing  of  tlie  plant 
with  grasses  at  large. 

Agreeing  aa  we  maat  with  tlia  phüologists  tbat  from  tha 
beginning  dialectical  chanf^s  have  beeil  perpetnaUj"  trana- 
forming  words,  let  ua  note  some  of  the  transformatioiia  which 
dialecta  of  onr  own  language  exhibit,  that  we  may  help  our« 
Belves  to  imagine  wbat  mnat  bnve  resulted  fi-om  kindred 
divergences  doring  thonaancls  of  yesra.  In  tlie  Borksbire 
dialcct,  tbo  word  "that.''  haa  become  "  tbak ; "  and  in  tbe 
DeTonahire  dialect  "  this  "  haa  become  "tbickie."  On  refan-ing 
to  "  The  general  table  of  Grimni'a  Law,"  aa  given  in  Prof.  Max 
MülFer'B  Seience  of  Language,  vol.  ii,  p,  246,  t  see  no  precedent 
for  a  change  of  the  »  into  the  k.  Paasing  over  this,  hovrever,  I 
pnt  a  fnrtber  queetion.  Possiblj  the  additional  ayllable  in  the 
luetamorphosed  word  "  thickie  "  might  not  prevent  identifica. 
tion  of  it  as  modification  of  "  thie,"  when  ita  grammatical 
iiHes  were  etudied.  Bat  HnppoBB  that  in  eonforniity  with 
Orimm's  law,  wliich  showB  that  in  Gothic  th  maj  be  represented 
hy  d,  and  in  old  bigh  German  becomes  d  ;  snppose,  1  aay,  that 
thia  Word  "thickie"  became  "dickie,"  what  philologist  wonid 
then  be  able  to  identify  it  with  "this"?  Agaio,  in  tha 
Somersetaliire  dialect  "  nncle  "  haa  become  "  nnnk."  Wbo,  in 
the  abaence  of  written  langnage,  wonld  find  tfae  trao  deiivation 
of  this  Word  P  Who  would  imagine  that  it  had  descended  from 
tho  Latin  aojineiiliis  f  Even  were  it  admitted  that  the  dropping 
of  the  first  »yllable  aud  of  the  last  two  eyllableB,  might  be  ans- 
pected  wilhont  the  aid  of  books  (which  ia  extremely  impro- 
bable), what  Warrant  could  be  given  for  snppostng  a  change 
of  the  remaining  syllable  vunk  into  nuiik  f  Grimm's  law  doca 
not  Bhow  ns  that  v  changea  into  n ;  and  in  the  abaence  of 
booka  there  wonld  be  no  clue.  Oiioe  more,  in  tho  Soraerset- 
shire  dialect  "  if  '*  baa  become  "  nif."  Instead  of  that  abridge- 
menfc  commonly  nndergone  by  words  in  conrae  of  time,  we  here 
have  expanalon — a  pretix.ed  consonant.  It  aoema  not  nnlikely 
that  thJB  change  arose  from  the  habit  of  always  using  "  if  "  with 
a  prefixed  "and" — ^"and  if;"  which,  quickly  spoken,  became 
"  an'  if,"  and  atlll  more  quickly  npoken  "  uif ; "  bnt  though  this 
snppoaition  is  conntenanced  by  a  change  in  tho  Barne  dialeot  of 
tho  word  "  awl  "  into  "  nawl "  (which,  probably  at  firat  "  an 
awl,"  became  "  a  nawl  "),  it  doea  not  harmonize  with  the  aasoci- 
ated  change  of  "  lunch  "  into  "  nutich."  But  howovcr  it  haa 
ai-iaen,  thia  growth  of  "  if  "  into  "nif"  is  one  which  effectnaily 
hidea  tho  derivation  of  the  word.  Wfire  the  Someraetshire 
dialect  to  become  an  independent  langnage,  as  it  might  hara 
douo  in  times  like  thoae  of  the  primitive  At'j'aua,  no  philologisT" 
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conld  bave  traced  "  nif ''  to  its  root.  The  conclusion  that  "  nif," 
tised  as  the  sign  of  a  hjpothetical  propositiou,  was  derived  from 
'*  gif,"  meaning  to  band  over  something,  woald  have  seemed 
Btterly  unwarranted  by  the  meaning,  and  qoite  at  variance  witb 
the  laws  of  phonetic  change. 

Beyond  such  obscarations  as  these,  there   are  obscnrations 

caused  by   introductions   of  new  words  needed  in  new  occu- 

pations,  institntions,  processes,  games,  etc.,  which   are  subse* 

qnently  transferred  to  other  spheres  of  nse,  while  their  original 

nses  cease.     We  hav^e  an  instance    in   the   name  ^^booking« 

office,"  as  applied  at  railway-stations.      Why  booking-oJ£ce  ? 

Young  people  cannot  say ;  though  people  whose  memories  go 

back   fifty  years   can.     In   the   old   Coaching -days,  when  the 

accommodation  for  passengers  was   small,  it  was  a  nsnal  pre- 

cantion  to  secnre  a  place  one  or  more  days  before  the  day  of 

an  intended  joumey.     A  clerk  entered  in    a  book  the   pas- 

8enger*s  name,  the  place  taken  by  him,  and  the  date  for  which 

he  took  it.     He  was  then  said  to  be  '*  booked ;"  and  hence  the 

Office  was   called  a  booking-office.    Kaüway-managers  had  at 

first  a  slightly  modified  System.     There  was  a  book  with  paper 

tickets  and  counterfoils,.  of  a  kind  like  that  now  used  in  post- 

Offices  for  registering  letters.      On   paying  his  fare  the  pas- 

songer  had  his  name  written  on  the  ticket  and  coanterfoil,  aud 

the  ticket  was  then  tom  off  and  given  to  him.     This  method 

was  in  nse  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Kailway  (then 

the  London  and  Birmingham)  as  late  as  1838,  if  not  later. 

Presently  came  the  invention  of  that  little  stamping  apparatus 

which  made  it  economical  of  time  and  trouble  to  adopt  the  stiS 

tickets  now  nniversally  nsed.     The  books  and  booking  disap- 

pcared,  bat  the  name  ^*  booking-office  "  snrvived.    When  all  who 

remember  pre-railway  days  are  dead,  any  one  who  aaks  the 

dorivation  of  the  word  **  booking"  as  thns  applied,  will  be  utterly 

niisled  if  he  sets  out  with  the  ordinary  assnmption  that  the 

word  has  arisen  by  modifications  of  somo  word  having  an  ap- 

propriate    meaning.       Bailway-bosiness,     or    rather    railway- 

making,  snpplies  ns  with  another  familiär  instance.    Labonrers 

occupied   in   excavating   cuttings  and  forming   embankments, 

are  called  **  navvies.**     Whence  the  name  ?     In  f ature  times 

any  one  who  asserts  that  "  nawy  "  is  short  for  navigator,  will 

probably  be  langhed  at.     How  is  it  credible  that  a  man  occn- 

pied  in  digging  and  wheeling  earth,  shonld  be  called  by  a  name 

Ivhich  signifies  one  who  sails  the  seas,  and  especially  one  who 

directs  the  course  of  a  ship  ?     Yet  impossible  as  this  affiliation 

will  seem  to  those  ifjpiorant  of  recent  history,  it  is  the  true  unc. 

In  the  days  when  they  were  made,  canals  wera  ihought  of  as 

lines  of  inland  navigation — so  commonly  so,  that  sometimcs  a 

tavem  built  by  the  side  of  a  canal   was  called  a  *'  Navigatio' 

3  H 
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Inn."  Hence  it  liappened  tbat;  the  men  emplojed  in  excavut« 
ing  canals  were  calied  **  navig^tors,"  and  for  brevity  **  nawies.** 
When  railway-makiDg  began  to  replace  canal-making,  the  same 
class  of  men  being  emplojed  in  kindred  work,  carried  with 
them  this  abbreviated  name,  now  no  longer  having  even  a 
remotely  appropriate  measing.  And  the  name  bas  eventnally 
been  established  as  applying  to  any  man  engaged  on  earth- 
works  of  whatever  kind.  Now  if,  even  in  onr  times,  there  are 
aberrant  origins  of  words — if  these  are  at  present  nnmerons 
among  the  uncnitnred,  how  multitndinons  must  thej  haye  been 
among  earlj  peoples,  who,  on  the  one  band,  were  noit  restrained 
by  education  from  making  changes,  and  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  compelled  by  the  poverty  of  their  Yocabulariea  to 
use  metaphors  far  more  than  they  are  nsed  now.  Indeed,  as 
extension  of  the  meanings  of  words  by  metaphor  has  played  a 
chief  part  in  the  genesis  of  language,  we  may  conclnde  that  the 
metaphorically-dci*ived  words  which  eventnally  became  esta- 
blished and  apparently  independent,  form  the  most  nümeroos 
class  of  words.  And  we  may  further  conclnde  that  sinco 
modifications  go  on  very  rapidly  in  early  speech,  the  oon« 
iiexions  of  such  words  with  the  words  from  which  they  wer© 
derived  were  most  of  them  soon  lost,  and  endeavonrs  now  made 
to  find  their  derivations  must  conscquently  be  f utile. 

It  has  been  replied  to  me  when  I  have  raised  objections  of 
this  kind,  that  philologists  distinguish  between  words  of  which 
the  roots  can  be  found,  and  words  of  which  the  roots  cannot  be 
found.  At  the  time  when  this  reply  was  given,  little  force  was 
recognized  in  my  rejoinder,  that  no  trustworthy  test  is 
assignable ;  bat  I  abide  by  this  rejoinder  nntil  a  trustworthy 
test  is  assigned.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  devise  any 
method  by  which  there  may  be  distinguished  words  of  which  it 
is  hopelcss  to  find  the  derivations,  from  words  of  which  tho 
derivations  may  reasonably  be  sought.  Indeed,  false  deriva- 
tions sometimes  present  far  more  the  appearance  of  true  deri- 
vations than  do  many  of  the  derivations  which  really  are  tme. 
Here  are  some  extracts  from  an  imaginary  dictionary  of  deriva- 
tions, which  we  will  supposo  to  be  compilcd  a  Century  hence. 

BüBEB,  0.  t.  From  a  root  which  meant  a  n^f  uge,  usually  inclosed,  bat 
which  froui  the  original  sonse  of  inclosure  with  Becurity  came  to  mean 
inclosure  with  suppression.  In  Ic(*landio,  Swediflh,  and  D^nish  we  hare 
borcff  **  a  fort  or  oastlo ; "  in  Anglo-Saxon  we  have  burh,  bürg ;  and  in 
middle  English  we  have  burgh^  borgh,  "a  pLice  of  shelter."  In  middle 
Koglish  bortogh  mcant  "  a  den,  cave,  or  lurking  place,"  whenoe  in  English 
came  burrow  and  borough.  Anglo-äaxon  had  also  the  word  beorgan  to  pro- 
tcct,  which,  as  usual,  dropped  tho  terminal  syllable.  Hcnoe,  as  borg^  burk, 
burgh  moant  a  place  of  shelter  or  fortified  pUce,  to  beorg  m<  ant  to  protect  by 
inclosure  ;  and  this  beorg  ur  beorgh  chnnging  its  guttural  (an  theSootoh  word 
loch  has  chaiiged  into  the  English  lock)^  finally  hccame  burke.  But  a  place 
luaJe  secuie  by  walls  is  aUo  a  place  of  imprisonmout )  and  the  meaning  of 
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being  sliufc  in  eTentually  became  the  pi^dominant  meaning.  A  clear  annlogy 
i-«  furnished  by  the  changed  usa  of  the  word  prevent,  Of  old,  as  in  the  Bible 
(Ps.  lix,  10)  fuid  in  the  Ohuroh  of  England  serrice,  it  meant  to  go  before 
vith  the  effect  of  helping,  but  it  now  meant  to  go  before  with  the  effect  of 
nrresting.  In  Uke  manner  to  bur^h  or  burke,  baring  originally  meant  to 
inclo<e  with  the  effect  of  protection,  has  come  to  mean  to  inclose  with 
the  effect  of  suppression«  Hence  a  disoussion  is  said  to  be  burked  when  it  is 
Buppressed.  How  natural  is  the  connexion  of  ideas  mar  be  perceived  at  a 
public  meetingy  when,  to  a  prosy  Speaker,  there  comes  a  shoiit  of  "  shut  up." 
ilere  there  is  obviously  in  this  process  of  burkinff  a  speech,  an  unconscious 
reference  to  the  original  fortified  place,  which,  while  it  may  be  shut  up  to 
Ikeep  out  foes,  may  eSao  be  shut  ap  to  imprison  inhabitants. 

Now  when,  in  a  few  generations,  there  has  been  forgotten 
the  story  of  the  marderers  Burke  and  Hare,  who  snffbcated 
their  victims  by  clapping  pitch-plasters  on  their  mouths,  this 
might  yery  well  pass  for  a  trne  derivation.  The  changes  are 
natural,  and  not  greater  than  those  which  continually  occur. 
Bat  let  as  tako  another  case. 

Post,  v.  t,  To  put  a  letter  or  packet  into  a  place  whenoe  it  is  t«ken  for  de- 
liTery  by  public  otBcials.  This  word  is  derired  from  the  Substantive  post,  a 
piece  of  timber  set  upright, — a  name  which  was  commonly  transferred  to  an 
upright  pillar  of  iron  (at  one  time  not  unfrequently  an  old  caonon)  fixed  at 
the  Corner  of  a  street  or  other  public  place.  The  hoUow  iron  upright  recep- 
tocles  for  letters,  which  in  large  towns  were  placed  at  the  oomers  of  streets, 
were  for  this  reason  oalled  post*.  Henoe  to  post  a  letter  meant  to  put  a  letter 
into  one  of  these  hollow  iron  posts ;  just  as  to  warehouse  goods  meant  to 
put  goods  into  a  warehouse,  or  to  ship  a  cargo  meant  to  put  a  cargo  into  a 
ship. 

I  do  not  see  how  a  centarj  hence  any  one  conld,  withoat 
an  elaborate  inqairy,  detect  the  f allacy  of  tliis  derivation ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  literatare,  detection  of  the  fallacy  woald  be 
impossible.  Far  less  licence  is  taken  than  philologists  habitaally 
take,  and  far  fewer  reasons  for  soepticism  can  be  assigned.  We 
shall  at  once  see  this  when  we  look  at  some  samples  of  the 
derivations  which  are  pat  forth  and  widely  accepted. 

It  is  said  that  the  Arjan  word  which  m  Sanskrit  is  Dyaiis, 
eventaally  became  Tyr  in  Old  Norse.  This  may  be  true; 
thoagh  to  establish  sach  a  stränge  genealogy  seems  to  call  for 
more  evidence  than  has  sarvived  doring  the  lapse  of  thoasands 
of  years,  fiUed  with  namerons  migrations  and  conseqaent  social 
changes.  One  may  admit  it  as  possible  that  oar  word  daughter 
comes  from  an  ancient  word  duhiiar^  milker,  from  duh^  to  milk ; 
thongh  in  accepting  this  conclasion  we  have  to  sappose  that 
an  earlier  word  for  daaghter  (which  mast  haye  existed  before 
the  Aryans  reached  the  cattle-keeping  stage)  was  replaced  by 
this  new  word,  notwithstanding  the  inapplicability  of  the  new 
Word  to  daaghters  in  childhood  and  to  married  daaghters. 
Prof.  Max  Müller  may  be  right  in  tracing  back  the  varioas 
European  names  for  the  moon  to  a  primitive  name  which  in 
Sanskrit  is  mde;  and  it  may  be,  as  he  says,  that  "this  m&s 
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in  Sanskrit  is  clearly  derived  from  a  root  mä,  io  meaanre,  to 
meto  "  {Scieuce  of  Langua^,  i,  7) ;  thongh  if,  ae  he  anppose«, 
"  the  moon  was  originftlly  called  by  the  fanuer  the  measnrer," 
ne  miist  enppose  either  that  before  the  Äryans  reached  the 
farming  stage  and  also  the  stage  at  which  the  general  ose  of 
measares  had  generatsd  the  coiiception  of  meaBnring,  there 
oxiated  so  name  for  the  moon,  or  eise  that  the  pre-ezisting 
familiär  namo  had  its  place  nsnrped  by  this  nnfamiliar  me- 
taphoricnl  name  :  the  Qsarpntion  being  one  wlüch  saggeata  the 
probability  that  in  America  "  shooting-iron "  will  by-and-by 
Toplace  rifle.  Hat  withont  contesting  the  correctness  of  these 
derivations,  one  may  natanilly  aak.  by  what  criterion  they  nre 
diatingniahed  from  the  false  deriTationa  given  above : — say, 
may  even  natnrally  ask  how  it  hnppene  that  the  false  ones  haye 
a  greater  apparent  probability  than  these  allcged  tme  ones. 

Fnlly  to  appreciate  the  linguistic  method  of  inten)ret{nf^ 
myths,  we  must,  however,  contemplate  an  example,  Here  ifl 
an  abbreviated  passage  from  the  Leclurea  on  the  Seienee  of 
Langaage,  vol.  ii,  pp.  395 — 9. 

"  from  fit  in  the  udm  ot  abiiiing,  it  ma  po«Bible  to  form  »  deriTative 
rflilB,  in  tlie  loiiHi  ot  li^thted  up,  oi  brigbt.  This  fbnn  dou  not  oliit  in 
Santkrit,  but  (u  kb  in  Suiakrit  ii  tiable  to  be  changed  inlo  ki,  we  may 
recoeniu  in  rikaha  the  uma  dshTatiTS  of  rLt.  Jlikiba,  In  ths  teatt  öt 
brigut,  haa  becomo  the  name  of  tlie  bear,  »o  called  eitlier  from  hii  bright  ejr* 
or  from  hia  brilliant  tnwnj  für.  The  aame  came,  rik«ha,  mi  girea  in 
Banakrit  Io  tho  atan,  the  bright  onea.  .  .  .  Now,  remember,  that  Lhe  coDitrl- 
liition  here  calied  the  fiikshes,  in  the  lenao  of  the  btight  onea,  vonld  b« 
liomoni-moua  in  Simakrit  witb  the  Beara.  .  .  .  You  will  now  perceive  the  in- 
fluence  of  »onli  on  tlionght,  or  tlie  apontaneoiiB  grovth  of  mrthologj.  Ih« 
Dame  rikalia  waa  ap[ilieil  tu  the  bear  in  the  lenie  of  the  brigbt  fuacon*  Uii- 
mal.  and  in  that  aonao  it  bacume  moat  populär  in  tlie  later  tianakrit,  and  ia 
Oreek  and  Latin.  The  aame  name,  in  ths  aenae  of  the  bright  onea,  had  htcn 
applied  b;  lhe  Vedio  poeta  to  th»  atara  in  genoral,  and  more  particularlj  to 
that  conitellation  which,  in  the  nortliern  parta  of  India,  waa  the  moat  promi- 
nent.  .  .  .  The  Hindua  alao  forgot  tho  original  meaning  of  rikaha.  It 
became  a  mere  namo,  apporantlj  irith  liro  meaninga,  atar  and  bear.  In 
India,  howeTer,  the  meuning  of  bear  predominaUd,  and  aa  rikaha  bvoama 
nioie  anil  moie  the  ealablialied  name  ol  the  anunoljit  loat  in  ths  aatue  degna 
iu  oonnectioD  vrilh  tiie  alan." 

So  that  aetting  ont  trom  the  root  rift  abininff  and  tbe  deri- 
vative rikta  fwEiah  wiiakt  hwa  eKJBted  in  Sanskrit  bat  did 
not),  and  M^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hbtive 
applied  to  H^n^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^RSi" 
tawny  fiu'"  ftS^PSBSc^a^oo^QwEngBian  liim  ft'om  other 
animale),  we  have  biiilt  up  for  ua  by  vai-ioos  otlier  aasninptiüiia 
and  anggestioiiB  the  Interpretation  of  tbe  Great  Bear  myth ! 

To  complet«  oar  conception  we  mnafc  not  forget  a  certaiii 
postulate  with  which  thia  tnebliod  of  inl'jrprclÄtion  aets  ont ; — 
lliu  postaintti,  nami'ly,  tliaf  tliorc  wtirc  onxinally  ourtaiu  root« 
aLi|)cmii.tiu'uIljr  pvuu.     Sajn  Prof-  Uiix  MüIItO' — "uothing  nevr  * 
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hos  ever  been  added  to  the  substance  of  lan^age  ...  all 
its  changes  bave  been  cbanges  of  form  .  .  .  no  new  root  or 
radical  has  ever  been  invented  bj  later  gcnerations,  as  little  as 
one  Single  element  has  ever  been  added  to  the  material  world  in 
which  we  live  ...  in  a  verj  jnst  sense,  we  may  be  said  to 
handle  the  verj  words  which  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  son 
of  God,  when  he  gave  names  to  '  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  to  everv  beast  of  the  field !  *  "  {Science  of  Language^ 
vol.  i,  28 — 9).  Hence  the  implication  is  that  while  those 
divisions  of  langnage  which  we  know  anjthing  about,  have 
arisen  bj  processes  of  evolution,  there  was  a  special  creation 
preceding  the  evolution — an  endowment  of  linguistio  capital 
in  the  shape  of  roots  having  abstract  meanings.  Further,  we 
are  taught  that  mankind  lost  their  original  ability  to  frame 
abstract  ideas  and  ose  the  corresponding  abstract  words;  and 
that  whether  or  not  there  was  anj  other  *'  fall  of  man,"  there 
was  a  lingnistic  fall  of  man. 

Thns  as  a  basis  for  the  '*  science  "  of  langnage,  we  are  asked 
to  accept  the  Hebrew  legend  of  the  creation.  Then  the 
linguistio  theory  built  npon  this  fonndation  of  legend,  is  need 
as  a  key  to  the  **  science "  of  religion ;  which  "  science  "  of 
i*eligion  sets  oat  with  absolute  negations  of  the  two  funda- 
mental methods  of  science.  It  asserts,  as  innate  in  the  primi- 
tive man,  a  religious  consciousness  which  instead  of  being 
proved  to  exist  by  an  induction  from  many  cases  is  not  exem- 
plified  in  a  Single  case ;  and  for  the  established  dedoction  from 
the  laws  of  thought,  that  the  development  of  ideas  is  from 
concreto  to  abstract,  it  Substitutes  the  assertion  that  the  deve- 
lopmeut  of  religious  ideas  has  been  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concreto.  Lastly,  the  conclusions  reached  by  taking  a  modified 
Babylonian  superstition  as  a  postulate,  and  reasoning  by  in- 
verted  scientific  methods,  we  are  asked  to  accept  instead  of 
the  conclusions  which  Observation  of  the  languagcs  and  religions 
of  rüde  tribes  of  men  every where  force  upon  os ! 
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To  find  tlie  authority  for  aiij  statement  in  the  text,  the  reaJer  is  to 
proceed  as  follows : — Observing  the  number  of  the  section  in  which 
the  Statement  occurs,  he  will  first  ]ook  out  in  the  following  pages, 
the  corresponding  number,  which  is  printed  in  conspicuous  type. 
Among  the  references  succeeding  this  number,  he  wül  then  look 
for  the  name  of  the  tribe,  people,  or  nation  conceming  which  the 
Statement  is  made  (the  names  in  the  references  standing  in  the 
same  order  as  that  which  they  have  in  the  text) ;  and  that  it  may 
more  readily  catch  the  eye,  each  sodi  name  isr  printed  in  Italics.  In 
the  parenthesis  following  the  name,  will  be  found  the  volume  and  page 
of  the  work  referred  to,  preceded  by  the  first  three  or  four  letters  of 
the  author's  name ;  and  where  more  thau  one  of  his  works  has  been 
uaed,  the  first  three  or  four  letters  of  the  title  of  the  one  coutaining  the 
particular  statement.  The  meanings  of  these  abbreviations*,  employed 
to  save  the  space  that  would  be  occupied  by  frequent  repetitions  of  füll 
titles,  is  shown  at  the  end  of  the  references ;  where  will  be  found 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  these  initial  syllables  of  authors* 
names,  &c.,  and  opposite  to  them  the  fuU  titles  of  the  works 
referred  to. 


§  3.  Congo  (Tuck.  178)— TVrmife*  (Schwein,  i,  350).  §  16.  Batt 

Africa  (Burt.  "  Cen.  Af."  i,  94,)—Negroen  (Liv.  "  Miss.  Tm."  78 ;  Schwein. 
i,  148;  Speke,  830).  §  17.  Coral  (Dana,  289)— Or^tfc«  (Toz.  3  ;  Grefe, 

ii,  296).  §  19.  India  (Fay.  "Tiger,"  42-3  ;  Fay.  "Than."  ^2)'-Bechuana 
(ref.  lost)— Ortnoro  (Hum.  ü,  273)— i^a*f  Africa  (Liv.  "  Zambesi,"  190).— 
Termites  (Hum.  ii,  288).  24.  Chinookt  (Lew.  &  Cl.  ^2o)—Sho8h(me8 

(Lew.  &  Cl.  312)— G4ftVifki  (Brett,  2S)'~Arawaks  (Ber.  2ff)—Chiaranis 
(Waitz,  iii,  4\%)—Tamulian  (As.  S.  B.  xyiii,  pt.  ü,  710)--Puttooa9  (As.  S. 
B.  XXY,  2'&e)^Fuegian9  (Wilkes,  i,  \2\)—Andamanese  (Eth.  S.  "Trans." 
N.S.  iy.  2\0)—reddahs  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  ii,  2%2)—Bushmen  (Arb. 
243;  Bar.  i,  233)— ^Arira  (Schwein,  ii,  140)— ^imAir«»  (ref.  lost).  §  25. 
Ostgctkt  (Fall,  iv,  52) — Kamschadales  (Krash.  175) — Kookies  (As.  S.  B.  xxiv, 
pt.  ii,  636)— CÄmooAr*  (Lew.  and  Ci.  425)— önaraiiw  (Waitz,  iii,  413)— 
Patagonians   (Fitz,  ii,  \^)—Akka   (Schwein,  ii,  129,  141).  §    26. 

Kamsehadales  (Krash.  17b)  ^Bushmem  (Bar.  i,  234) — Akka  (Schwein,  ii, 
129, 141)— FecWaÄ*  (Ten.  ii,  450)— Dauwro*  (Gal.  192)— Fa*«<*  (Wrang. 
827,  note;  Goch,  i,  25S)—Comanches  (SchooL  i,  2Sl)^£ushmeH  (Tbomp. 
i,  99).  §  27.  Tasmanians  (Bon.  120)— Papuatu  (Macgill.  i,  277)  — 


Danaras   (Kor.  Gh.  S.  xxii,  15%^;  Chtl.  179) —Dakotahs   (Burt.   *'Saints, 
127.)  §  28.    Taknts    (Wrang.    3B4,)—Tamulian    (As.    S.    B.    XTiü. 

pt.  ii,  709).  §  29.  Bnshmen  (Licht,  ii,  194)- Zulus  (Cbrd.  233)— 
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Abipones  (Dob.  ü,  32).  §  32.  Sava^e  (WaL  — ).  §  33.  Orwlkt 

(School.  T,  274)— ÖKiana  (Ber.  46;  Hum.  "Tray."  iii,  fS^^Indian  (Wal. 
"Amaion/*  92)— Crw**  (SchooL  t,  2^2)'-Chinooh  (Ro68,  "Für.  Hun." 
i,  126)—Brazilian  (South,  i,  223)— £afiM<4a«Iafo«  (Lath.  i,  496)— JTtr^A» 
(Lath.  i,  3^)—BedoMi»  (Bart.  <*£1  Medinah/'  iii,  45)— ^ra6t  (Den.  i, 
411;  Palg.,  W.  ö.,  i,  155)— ^«<!  ^/r/ca»  (Burt.  "  Cen.  Af."  ü,  826- 
326)— Damaro«  (Gal.  233)— J7o^/Mto^  (Buroh.  ii,  &I)Su9hme%  (Arb. 
243,  245-6)— .lfa/a<7a*y  (Ell.  "Historj,"  i,  140)— Po^ma»  (Wal.  "MaL 
Arch."  ii,  448)— jFY/iVrM  (firsk.  i,  263  ;  Wilkes,  iü,  76)— Andamamewe  (Etfa. 
8.  *' Trans."  N.S.  iy,  210)— Tasmanians  (Bon.  66)— Fm^m  (Fiti.  ii,  188  t 
Etb.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  i,  264)— ^M/ra^iaM  (Hayg.  102;  Sturt,  "Cent. 
Austr."  i,  124)— SutfAma»  (Licht,  ü,  224).  §  34.  Australiam»  (Eth.  S. 

<*  Trans."  N.S.  iii,  22S)—Ro(tentots  (Kol.  i,  46)— J^wAnitf»  (Bar.  i,  244)— 
Toda*  (Eth.  S.  "  Tmns."  N.S.  yii,  241)— J^AtV^  (As.  S.  B.  xx,  606)— SamtaU 
(Hun.  i,  155) — Kookies*  note  (As.  S.  B.  xxiy,  pt.  ü,  636)  — Loam^o*  note 
(Fink,  xyi,  563)— ^«gatmaiMr  (Hall,  i,  130).  §  35.  Manirat  (Eth.  8. 

«  Trans."  N.S.,  iii,  7l»,  78)— Äoriitfo  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  10)— AiMaie»  (Arb. 
243>4)— 5rar»7  (Bates,  169)— C«riÄ#  (Kdw.  i,  42)— JBAii»  (Roy.  A.  8. 
<*  Trans."  i,  88)— J9o</o  (As.  S.  B.  xyiü,  pt.  ii,  746)— ZeprAot  (Eth.  8. 
"Journal,"  N.S.  i,  152)— -B«rfo«in  (Biupck.i.  250-1 ;  Palg.,  W.  ö.,i,  70)— 
Kein  Guinea  (Earl,  "  Papuans,"  6) — KamtchctdaUg  (Krash.  175) — DamaraM 
(Oal.  232-3)— Iffffciy  (Wal.  "Malay,"  ii,  413)— 2Wa#  (Eth.  8.  "Timnt." 
N.S.   yü,   24X)—Fijian9    (See.   192)  §   36.    South   America   (Wal. 

"  Malay,"  ii,  46ü).  §  37.  Australia  (Sturt,  "  South  Austr."  ü,  143) 

—Java  (Earl,  "Enst.  Seas."  lil) -Paefßc  (Ersk.  318)— J"«*^  (Tut.  ••  Nine- 
teen,"  3i)o)—Makololo  (Liy.  "Miss.  Tra." 511)— JW«^tV»iM  (Wilkes,  i,  126) 
—New  Guinea  (KolfiP,  301)— ^iMAfne»  (Mof.  ^Sj—Andamanete  (Mouat,28&) 
— Buithmen  (Licht,  ii,  194-5;  Mof.  156;  Bur.  ii,  54) — New  Cahdomiam* 
(Forst.  2iO)—TanHese  (Forst.  242)— ^«iü  Guinea  (Earl,  "  Papuans,"  40, 80) 
—Tahitiant  (EIL  "  Pul.  Res."  new  ed.  i,  m)—DifaJct  (Brooke,  ii,  89,  and  i, 
57)— Jaraiw  (Baf.  i,  215)— Jlfa7ay#  (Wal.  "MaUy,"  i,  380)— Jörozi/ta«« 
(South,  i,  223)— Fi;iaiM  (Will,,  T.,  i,  129)— Damarcr*  (Roy.  Gh.  8.  xxii,l59; 
Ande.  156)— 5Ai7*  (Roy.  A.  S.  «Journal,"  yiii,  191) -iVa^«  (As.  8.  B. 
xxiy,  609) — Bodo  (As.  S.  B.  xyiü,  pt.  ii,  745-6) — Lepcha»  (Hooker,  i,  129. 
128)— Fa»#  (Kth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  iii,  41)— Cuoawa*  (Batea,  293). 
§  38.  Homsa*  (rcf.  lost)— Cre«**  (School.  y,  691)— 4/'rura»#  (Liy.  "  Min. 
Tra."   206)— 2>va**   (Tylor,   "Prim.   Cult."  i,  71).  §   40.  Bnäkmem 

(Bar.  i,  234)— Äar«w  (As.  S.  B.  xxxy,  pt.  ii,  13)— ÄiÄenVi»  (Prich.  iy,  449) 
—  BrazUiawi  (Eem.  \A3)—Ahiponet  (Dob.  ii,  32,  18)— r^ii^f oA«  (Eth.  8. 
"Trans."  N.S.  ii,  289)— -B«rfoaii«  (Palg.,  W.  ö.,  ii.  240;  Burt.  "El 
Mc  linah,"  i,  369)  -J5ro««fii<o^*  (Burch.  i,  175)— Dawarcr*  (Ghtl.  145)— IVatri« 
Indiana  (Burt.  "  Saints,"  \h\)—Brazilian  (Bates,  222)— Arawak*  (Roy. 
G.  S.  ii.  231)  — G^uiaaa  (Brett,  344;  Suhom.  ü,  75)— .^/rgiitmaiix  (Eth.  8. 
•*  Journal,"  i,  2dO)—Hottentots  (Kol.  i,  241)— JWtf^wa*  (Fitx.  i,  65)— 
Toa^aM  (Wilkes,  iii,  19)— SanfaU  (As.  S.  B.  xx,  555).  §  41.  Bratiliam 

(Ba»e«i,  277)— Fast  African  (Burt.  "  Ceti.  Af."  ii,  337)—Damara  (Gal.  176-7) 
—B^douin  (Palg.,  W.  G.,  i,  137)— -Samfl/raiw  (Mars.  2l0ß)—Malaffeujf 
(EU.  "iri*tory,'^i,  136).  §  42.  Difakt  (St.  John,  S.,  i,  28)— Ziir«Ir 

(As.  S.  B.  xxxyii,  pt.  ii,  128) — Kanuchadale»  (Eotz.  ii,  16) — Momniaim» 
Snake  (Rosa,  "Für.  Hun."  i,  250)— ^rari/ian  (Hern.  236)— Pato^osuiNt 
(Wükes,  i,  114)— öi/ara»i>  (Dob.  ii,  63)—Faegians  (Wed.  154)— iiarf«. 
fnaneae  (Eth.  a  "Trans."  N.S.  ii,  46)— 5.  AuHraliana  (Sturt  "South. 
Anst."  i,  106).  §  43.  Fuegiant  (Fitz,  i,  24)—Andamane9e  (Eth.    8. 

"  Trans."  N.S.  y,  4^)— Akts  (Lub.  "Origin,"  9-\0)—Braulian  (Spix.  ii, 
253  ;  Bates,  277)— Abipones  (Dob.ii,  b9)—Eaat  African*  (Burt.  "Cen.  Af." 
ii.  2Q0)—Malaga»tt  (Ell.  "  History."  i,  136)— Damara*  (Gal.  133)— ^•7/- 
tribeM  (As.  S.  B.  xyiü,  pt.  i,  Zi2)—'Brazil-aHg  (Spix,  ii,  251-2).  §  45. 
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Auth-a/faiu  (How.  i,  68)— P^diffOBioM  (Hnwk.  i,  878)— Fi-rf^oA*  [Prid. 
4eO)—Sa«uiiedti  (Fink.  i.  S34).  g   46.    Baihmn  (Bureh.  i.  •KJL)  — 

Samaaiu  (Wilkei,  ü,  IST)— ruAiCüiU  (EU.  "Fol.  Rm."  ii,  19}— ChitAm 
(Bstea,  an4.  277)— S'yrof  (Pnrli,  i,   3(15).  $  47.  W-Vb  ioWn  (Etil,  9. 

"Trau»,"  N.S.  »,  283).  §  48.    Equat.  Afriea  (Bnule.   »*4)— Wmto 

Surt.  "We«»  Af,"  i,  259)— .<(«/*  (rof.  iMt)— Sari  J/nVo»  (Bitrt,  "An. 
,■'  U,  S2i)—Äwitraliaiu  (Eth.  8.  "  Trans."  N.8.  iü,  223)^  5  62. 
StguimaKX  (Uft;e*.  126-6 ;  Eib.S.  "  JouniiJ,"  i,  lH)—Fijiaii*  (Snk.  436)- 
Orinoeo  (Hum.  "  Tra»."  ü,  i23)—£>aiotah  {Butt.  "Saint«,"  1«)— JiipoiMf 
{Alcpdo,  i,  3)— OHoraiiM  (Soiith.  ii,  868)— Cortli  (Kdw.  i,  47)  -  .flu«!™» 
,  (Winler.  i,  255)— ,4/VieoiM  (Ait.  ii,  G6i)—Iroqw>it  (Morg.  174)— Cfwi» 
(Scliool.  V.  269)~KareHii  (Ai.  S.  B.  xuit,  pt.  ü.  195)— »uta^oty  (Ell. 
'Bislor;,"  i,  393).  S  64.  BffypHaiu'  DQte  (St.  Jolm,  B..  7S).  t  65, 

7w«ij  (Will.   "  Nat.  Sei."  56,  68,  54,  5Ü-60).  9  56.  a«iii  (Bm. 

"Mensch,''  ii,  Sbi)^Wantta  (Bas.  "Menwh,"  Ü.  45) — Qreetila»dtn 
fCnwU,  i,  iSS,)—Fijiant  (WilL,  T..  841).  §  57.  Pißaru  (Will..  T.,  i, 

Sil).  §  58.  Abiponf  (8mith.  iü,  401)— Cmno  11  o   (Heit.  üi,  311)— 

Xiaer  (Lander,  B.  and  J-,  Üi,  242).  §  65.  ^™  Zealanäert  (ThoniB., 

A.  S.,  ii,  £03)— fiuAnn  (Ande.  18)— ^ravit^  (Brett.,  im)—EaguHmaax 
(Etil.   8.   "Journ."  i,  141).  §  66.  «•«•   nole    (Hbt.    Phil,    t, 

14).  §   69.'Frraviaiu  (Ciiaa,  22SI—Abipoim  [Dob.  ä,  188)— am» 

(Pop.  S.  M.  1876,  580)— BuiAffl«.  and  ArapaAot  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  418). 
f  70.  2f-  A.  Indi^nx  (Seliool.  vi,  IXU—Oreenlaadert  (OraTiti,  i.  185)— 
Sta  ZnUandm  (Thom»..  A.  8.,  i,  113)~.Rji  (Will.,  T.,  i,  242)— I>yoi. 
(3t,  John,  8.,  i,  189)— fore»»  (A«.  S.  B.  mir,  pt.  ii,  199)— i*««! rinn» 
(Qu.  i,  120)— J<(M  (Milla,  66).  §  71.  CMppitPiu  (Kost,  ii,  ISG)— 

Matai,aty  (Drur.  179)— Somiir.rJ  /»irfM.  (Ell.  "  Hawaii,"  2&\.)—Congo 
(Roäde,  248)— »"oniia  (Krapf,  171)— ÜTa^r«  (8hooter,  390)— ZuZitt  (C^l, 
146-7)-Ärf"i"  (Qeneiia  «,  1,  *  11,  3 ;  I  aamnol  üi,  10).— //iad 
(HoiD.    bk.    iiiii).  %    76.     Chippnnar    (Seat,    Ü,     158J— Sfyfi« 

(Fiske,  "Mjtha,"    78).  S    77,  ««'"  (Cal.  23Z).  5  79.  JTar™. 

(As.  3-B.  mir,  pt.  ii,  190,aDd  iiiv.  pt.  ii,  28]— J/jo»!«!!«  (Tjlnr,  "  Prim. 
Ciilt."  i,  43e)—byaiM  (St.  John,  8.,  i,  isa)—A«ifraUaiu.  tx.  (Tjler, 
"Prim.  Cult."  i,  i3Ö) —0TW>lander>  (CranU,  i,  184)— 5.  AvtlraUanä 
Schour.  28,  73).  5  61.  Ü™«  (E"or.  A  T.  üi,  316).  |  62.  Ä"»*- 

nm  (Arb.  25S)~T-am<iniaM  (Bon.  174)— TWo  (Per.  814)— J)n«M™ 
(Oal.  190)— 1^;«>  (South,  i,  248).  §  83.  Araaait  (Roy.  Q.  S.  ii,  70) 

—Sankr  TMlandBTt  (Anth.  I.  "  Joiu-."  i,  281)— £^m  (Aa.  8.  B.  it,pt.  ü,  7M)— 
FaiUifft  (Cruio.  ii,  216)— Cortii  (Heriot,  M5)—Samaa  (Tura.  "  XIX  "  872) 
— Zflovo  (Ast.  iü.  222)— OoW  Coa*(  (ßeeüh.  827)— ff«*«™  (Qm,  19)— 
Todat  (Hark.  52)— Brcitiiaiia«  (Uof.  308)— /nuki'/j  (nall,  ü.  1S)7)— B1T904 
(Cail.  i,  lM)~Kootia  (Ab.  8.  B.  xii>,  621)— Malag/uv  (Drur.  235)— 
JfM.n)M  {Clav,  i,  332-8)- PwKriaM  (CncM,  44).  j  84.  .*iTii  (Eolff, 

167)  — ra<(i7i^iu  (Ell.  "Pol.  Ko»."  i.  524)— JWniiaii»  (Brooke.  i,  78)— 
CiirainAari  (Hark.  133}— ^oa^eH  (Beech.  228)— Kartnt  (Ai.  8.  B.  im,  pt, 
ii,  28)— JFe»  Zgaland«-!  (Ang.  ü,  71)— -8™..*!.™  (Herr.  i».  97)— Pm<i"*«»* 
Iref.  W)— 5A>r£ra  (SchOn,  31)— Zoax^o  (Fink.  iTi,597)— Datromam  (Burt. 
"  DohonU,"  ü,  164)— BÄ<7»  (A».  S.  B.  11,  B07)— Oariba  (In.  9)—CAitcJ)at 
(Sim.  258)— Parxn'a*«  (Tii-liu.  ii,  398)— ffoniw*  (Bat.  8Si—CnHra!  Am. 
(Ori.  pl.  iü,  4»).  S  85.  Sodo  (Aa.  3.  B.  irüi,  pt.  il.  736)— JTofhh«* 

(A«.  Bm.  *ü.  194)- 7Baiii(»  (Hall,  Ü,  197)— JF.  American  Indiani  (8chDol.  Ir, 
e»)—M«moo  (Tor.  31)— Par-Wa*.  (Tora«,  47-8  i  PU.  238-40).  {  86. 

Omorani*  (South,  ii,  371)— Ä»siii>n«"i -(l.iib,  "  Frehistorio, '  BS*)— Pw»- 
waiM  (Arri.  41)— /rojno«  (Morg.  I75)— BraaiVioM  (Bu«.  ■'  Braiilä,"  ü,  60) 
—Skerbro  (Schön.  31)— B^.  Anitridiant  (BlIi.  3oo.  "  Trans."  D.S.  üi.  245), 
%  87.  Chibchaa  (Sim.  258)— fijiTi'ia»  (Kbi^n.  i.  834)- Oa»ai-iM  (Chap. 
"■    '-2}-~Maliamba   (Bog.  "  Menacli,"  ii,  37h)~£iiiiHrSadaUt  (truh.  220) 
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^New  ZeaJand  (ThomB.,  A.  S.,  i,  188)— Jftfntte  (St  Jolin,  8..  ü,  129)-^ 
Tahitians  (EU.  "Pol.  Bes.*'  i,  b25)—£echuama  (Ut.  "Miss.  Tra."  90) 
—Bogota  (Sixn.  271)—Urua  (Cam.  ii,  HO) -^Mandant  (Cat.  "N.  A.  In- 
dians/'  i,  89)— G^titajia  (Hum.  ü,  4S8)—ChibehaM  (Sim.  258)— Per« vi <nw 
(Ciesa,  eh.  63)  ^Mandingoet  (Park,  i,  271)— .Et^itimaii^r  (Crantz,  i,  217) 
—Bodo  (As.  S.  B.  XYiii,  pt.  ii,  736)— Damara  (Ande.  22S)— Inland  Negroet 
(Park,  ii,  196)— iSaa  Salvador  (Squier,  344)— Gtio/^Nnato  (Xim.  213)^ 
Chihchcu  (Cieza,  eh.  63 ;  Aoof«.,  Joaq.,  126-7).  §  88.  Mexieans  (Herr. 

IT,  l2e).—Feruoiaru(OtiT.i,  U7)—Loango  (Pink.xri,  596)— CAt&cAot  (Sim. 
258)—Perumatu  (Gar.  ii,  92).  §  89.  Patroclus  (Hom.  «  Iliad,"  Lang, 

bk.  xxiii,  p.  454) — Tasmania»  (Bon.  97) — Soosoot  (Winter,  i,  239) — Coasi 
Neqroes  (Cruic.  ii,  2iS)—Damaras  (Ande.  227)— ^aiMÜ  (£U.  *<  HawaiV' 
14ß)—Samoa  (Tur.  " Nineteen,"  227)— ron^aiw  (Marin,  i,  39a)— Anv 
Zealanders  (Thoms.,  A.  8.,  i,  188)— ra»fi«M  (Tur.  **  Nineteen,"  819) — 
Madagascar  ("  Eng.  Indep."  July  30,  1868,  p.  810) — Oreenland&r  (Crintt, 
i.  219) —Chinook  (Boss,  "Oregon,"  97)— 2V)da*  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.8.  rii, 
2U)—Arabs  (Burck.  i,  101)— Abipones  (Dob.  ii,  274)— Peruviani  (Cieza, 
151) — ToJimanians  (Bon.  97) — Oreenlandert  (Crantz,  i,  219) — Ckimootg 
(Bo99,  "Oregon,"  97)— Comanche»  (School.  ii,  lZS-4)—Dakotah9  (BarC^ 
"Saints,"  IbO)— Sandwich  Isldrs.  (Ell.  "Hawaü,"  U7'S)—DqkomaMg 
(Burt.  "  Dahome,"  ii,  lf\7)— Mexico  (Tor.  22 ;  Herr,  üi,  209  and  216)— 
Samoa  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"   227).  §  90.  Ambamba  (Bas.  "Af.  R." 

S2)— Inland  Neqroes  (Lander,  B.&  J.,  iii,  113)— Zambeti  (Lir.  "Miss.Trm.'* 
578)— Fymn*  (WiU..  T.,  i,  204)— Per»  (Gar.  i,  127)— Jfo*/ew  (Buit.  •*  El 
Med."  ü,  110)— Cr««fl^oa  ("  Times,"  Jul?  6,  1874).  §  91.  Negro 

(Park,  i,  91).— Jfa»  (Genesis,  ii,  7).  §  92.  Auttraliant  (Bon.  185)^ 

New  Caledoniant  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  424)—Darn7eg  Island  (MaegUL  ii,  29) 
—Krumen  (Burt.  "  J)ahom^,"  ii,  lCw)—Karens  (As.  8.  B.  xxziv.  pt.  ii,  198; 
— Araucaniani  (Alcedo,  i,  411) — Quxmbaya  (Fem.  297) — Perumant  (Gar.  i, 
127  ;  Acos.,  Jos.  de,  ii,  Z\4)— Samoa  (Tur.  "  Hundred,"  150)— Peravuiw 
(Arn.  34)—Amazulu  (Cal.  354)— Pi/i  (Will.,  T.,  i,  2^)—AmatmH  (Cal. 
355).  §  93.  Tahiti  ins  (Ell.   "Pol.   Bes."  i,  516)— Faihi/*  (Hill,  ii, 

278)— rtt<r^/a»  (Oroz.  157)-  Nicobar  (As.  S.  B.  xv,  Zil9)—Eqifptians  (Rer. 
Seien.  1  March,  lS79)—Greeks  (ITiirl.  i,  224 ;  Hom.  "  Iliad,"  Bucklej, 
bk.  xxiü,  p.  420)— Semi'SMbttantialitg  (Tvlor,  "Prim.  Cult."  i,  455-6). 
§  94.  Nicaraguam  (Ori.  pt.  iii,  43,  45)—Chancat  (Cieza,  316) — Centrml 
Amer.  (Ovi.  pt.  iii,  42) — Dging  men  (Beit.) — Oreenlandert  (Crantz,  i,  185) 
—Amazulu  (Cal.  9l)—Iroquois  (More.  176)— Pra«er  Island  (Smyth,  i,  121) 
—Anstagrii  (VValpole,  iii,  349).  §  95.  Tasmanian»  (Roy.  S.  V.  D.  iii,  180) 

-Aztect  (Brin.  50).  §  96.  Karens  (As.  8.  B.  xzxiy,  pt  ii,  211)^ 

Chippewaa  (Koat.  ii,  \hS)—FijianM  (See.  398;  Will.,  T.,  i,  241 )— If&ricajM 
(Tcm.  iy,  \9h)—LacheM  (Fem.  14).  §  97.  Bongo  (Schwein,  i,  307)— 

Karen$  (As.  S.  B.  xxxiv,  pt.  ü,  \9ß)—Malaga»y  (Ell.  "Historj,"  i,  429)— 
Mexicans  (aav.  i,  2i2)—Malagany  (EU.  "  History,"  i,  429-30).  §  98. 

Bafuto»  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  219)— Fijian  (Will.,  T.,  i,  245).  §  99.  Coman- 

che» (School.  i,  237)— Guatemala  (Brin.  2t6).  §  100.  Ifanganjat  and 

Negroet   (Lub.  "Origin,"   216,   234).  §101.  Chinooks  (Wükes,  t, 

WH)— ComancheM  (School.  t,  6^o)—Yucatan  (.Steph.i,421)— IVrpi*  (3outh.i, 
248)— Pt;»  (Wül.,  T.,  i,  247).  §  102.  Creek  (School.  v,  2Q9)  — ComancheM 

(School.  i,  2Z7)—Patagon{ant  (Falk.  114)  —  New  Uebridet  (Eth.  8. 
"Journal,"  iii,  62)— P^rwr/rtH*  (Arn.  41) — Todcu  (Marsh.  125) — Tasmaniant 
(Tas.  "Jour."  i,253)—Dakofah8  (School.  ii,  178).  §  103.  Tongoma 

(Atk.  483)  ^Abtponeg  (Dob.  ii,  2f»9)—Dahoman9  (Burt.  "  Dahome,"  ii,  164) 
— Pafagonians  (Falk.  119) — Nagas  (As.  S.  B.  xxxiv,  615) — Guiana  (RaL 
109,  note)— Pa/>iia»  (Earl,  "Papuans,"  85)— lara  (Pres.  "Peru,"  i,  29)— 
Ancient  Mexican  (Tem.  i,  213)— Chibcha  (Sim.  2b8)—Malagasg  ("Eng. 
Indep."  July  30, 1868,  p.  810)— Jfishmis  (As.  8.  B.  xir,  pt.  ii,  488)— OM 
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Ca/oiar  (Bort,  "  DaliimiÄ,"  ii,  £62)— Fan 
S03-4)— fif^Aii  <Atk.  463)—Tada   (Eth. 
Valea»  (Tar.  "Ninst^n,"  460)— Per«  (Tachu.  ü,  355). 
■      (  (Herr,  iii,  220-21)— Vera  Paz  (Sim.  212)      "' 


(BoMh.  229)  — Z>ya*»  fLow, 
■■    -  "       -^    2451— 


U04. 

-     ,     --  (CliT.  i,  335)- 

Ptr%  (Pres,  "Peru,"  i,  28-30)— Japone»«  (Be».  Soien.  Jan.  18,  1879)— 
OiHtroHu  (Waiti,  üi,  419)  — Fjhw  (Gm,  —  j  Ciera,  223)- CAt^Aru  (Sim. 
2SS)— Ztnjui»  (TaT.  pUt«)— FomioM  (Lao.  —)—ConffO  (Äst.  üi,  280)  — 
Chinook  (Kane,  178)  — ^nfifsHM   (Tur.  "Ninetesa."   372).  |  105. 

Tahitia»!  (HawV  ii,  239  t  EU.  "  Pol.  Be»."  i,  828)— Tbn^oa»  (Marin,  ü, 
103-4)— /V/i  (Will,  T.,  i.  18S)— CTiftcA«  (8im.  238)— iCorew  (Äs.  8.  B. 
xixir,  pt.  ü.  205)—goi>hw  (As.  5.  B.  iiIt,  632)- i>nAoniiiM  (Forb,  i.  170) 
—K-ifflr»  (aiiooter,  16l)—Aktra  (Bas.  "Mcnicb,"ü,  91)— ^Mvn'a«  (Ro- 
cord«,  i,  143-6)— Greeti  (Hom.  "Odjiwj,"  bk.  li)— Z««  fref.  \ott)^F^t-l 
(Uons.  i,  B47).  I  106.  Daiomejt  (Burl.  "Dabotue,'^  ü,  24)— fo^n 

(Shnoter,  161)— .4n<us/H  (Cal.  3S4)-J«C(  (Bup,  Rel.  i,  110).  g  107. 

J-y.ni.  (Erst.  247  !  WiU.,  T„  i,  218-246) -O «ei«  (Blsctie,  fi,  note  ,  Jfom. 
'•IUbA."  bk.  v)~Amniutu  (Ca!.  203-4)— r-iA.i.a«»  (Ell.  "  Pol.  R«i."  i,  617). 
§  108.  Kaßri  (ShoolCT,  240)  —  Aailralirtn  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  378)  — 
Koottat  (Lii:lit.  i,  260)— B<t^o<  {Oeal.  i,  1G4-5)— CfniaiwA»  (Scliool.  t, 
6851- CAippBWayaa»  (Fiwk.  182)— CAi">i«M  (Thonw.,  J.,  "Straita,"  393). 

I    §  110.  Saiutatch  Itldrt.  (Ell.  "Ha-wi,"  2Sl)-~MadagaKar  (Ell.  "  Hi». 

L  tor;,"  i,  893)— Guiana  (Ber.  100)— OoM  Coait  (Craie.  ü,  135)— Suj 
4/ViniiM  (LJT.  — )— Zom&cn*  (Lit.  "  Ifiss.  Tra*."  434)- .Jb-haa  (Bas.  — ) 
— £-am«-i-irfa/™  (Krash.  221)- i*.j.c*M  (Btli.  8.  "  Jourtial,"  S.8.  i,  14«)  — 
Creei  (doliool.  t,  270)  —  Bnlonila  (Lit.  "  Uiu.  TniT."  314)  —  HoHnloU 
(liol.  i,  126)— £ooiMr  (B»»-  "Af.  R."  320)— AeoAuanat  iThotnp  i,  214). 
%  111.  -ffe"  Caltdoitia  and  Eronanga  (Tut.  "  Ninetoi-n/'  428  Süd  49R) 
—Gold  Coait  (Bas.  "  Mensoh."  ü,  56)— Baf/omi  (Winter,  i,  223-3)- Cort'ti 
(Brett,  125)— CD»ia«r*«  (Scliool.  ü,  133)— Paiojua.a«.  (Fit*,  ü,  158)- 
Arabia  (Burok.  i,  280)— %a*«  (Low.  245;  St.  Jofan,  8.,  i,  1721— raA>"fi 
(EIL  "Pol.  He»."!.  61«)- /arfio  (Lub.  "Origin,"  374)— ÄÄoarfj  (Koj.  A.  8. 
"Journal,"  vii.  197)— Caw-iim'ai  (NiLnon.  165)— PadijiwiniM  (Falk. 
115).  S  112.  Peramaiu  (Pre».  "Pern,"  i,  29)  — JTaitifaM  (Lew.  &  CL 

102)- SfoH^ata  (OUI,  — )— A'tMC  &a^i  (ThoiDB.,  A.  8.  i.  9S)— Saafai 
raun,  i,  153)— TrHfdnic  (ref.  lost)— CtoHfu  (Eth.  8.  —)—Arauai»iam 
(Alcedo,  i,  410)— Parunia«  (Tacba.  ii,  398)— OHomaflt»  (Sohom.  ü,  819)  — 
Central  Aiaericoiu  (Ori.  pt.  iii.  43)— CAiaooil*  (WaitI,  iü,  339)— CAip^HU« 
(Koot.  ii,  158)-Ä-ahiacfa  (PaU.  i,  674)— Xoot.«  (Al.  8.  B.  »li»,  632)— 
Todas  (Unrali.  126)— i"(^man3a  (Tur.  "  Nineteeo,"  496)- X.>  (Tat. 
'  liineteen,"  iOl)—Mi^acMi  (Smith,  E.  R.,  173)— Donariu  (Ande.  22S)— 
Bechuanai  (Uof.  5(>T)— America  (Cat.  "Last  Ram."  3^3)— Baiwfo  (Arb. 
131)— Sbc-A*/«  ri^'o'. "  He«arehe«,"  359)— rorfai  (Marsh,  125)— fV;'i  (Will., 
T-,  i,  188)- .Ve»  Cotfdoaiaa*  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  426)  —  JfKricaiw  (CW.  i, 
322-3)— £*fflMUiu!  (Lub.  "Prohistorio."  S24)— Oo'il  Coaet  (B«.  166)- 
Simth  Aluirica  (SuM.  ii,  361)— Ab «ofcit*  (8t.  John,  8..  i,  42)— JKa/aM«* 
(BtoiAe.  i,  78)— Ciitoott  (Bon.  i,  247)— JVjioa  (See.  399)~Sa«aoa  (Tur. 


•■SineMen,"  235  A    322)- 


lodimeh  ü,  (Ell.  "ila> 


d  (Ang.  ii,7l.l64i  Thom»,,  A.  8.,  i,  187)— C*d» 


'  106)— A'no  Zea- 
'    ~    "Tnin»."— ) 


■  (Eth,  8 


,   (Haas,    "Oregon,"   07)  —  Oi-tyatt   (Bas.    "Mensoh." 

|>  113.  Samooa   (Tw.  "Ninctean,"  S^7}— Tongas  (Mr--    '    " 


I  Um-A'fcwBjwa  (0. 


pt.  iü,  42)- Pa/MoxiniM  (Falk.  IIB)— Boiyou 
."  212).  §  114.  Bumeo  (8l.  John,  8,,  i,  1' 


,  168)— Pa«AM  (Fem.  819)— P«- 


0, 385)  -Ancitnt  JT^oVa 


,  106-57)— D,»"*»   (3"^-  Jolm, 


^ 
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AMlraliäia  (Eth.  9.  "Tr«Di."  IT.S.  iü,  2S8)— rnMst«  (Erh.  8.  "Timm.'* 
N.e.  ii,  301)  — TbimoMuiu  (Roj.  S.  V.  D.  Üi,  ISO)— ^MafOH  (WftU. 
"AiDSiong,"  4ä8)~£'areii  (A.  S.  B.  mir,  pt  ii,  19Ö)— TUifiaiu  (BU. 
"  Pol.  Bei."  i.  635)— AiVoiar  (A.  8.  B.  IT,  »i3-i9)  -Arai  (Bw.  -  Mtnwh." 
ii,  109-10).  §  118,   Kartiu  (Ai.  8.  B.  iuit,  pt.  ii,  Zf>4)— Ätmftar 

(Bas.  —)— Bockt  {Lri.  ~)~Da»alira  (Harr.,  W.  C.,  i,  362)— Trcpieal 
(Hum.  üi,  1K3)— ^ronrania«  (Alj-do,  i,  411)— PdAoiw«  noU  (B«D.iii,  186). 
S  119.  re<Wai  (Klh.  9.  "Trans."  N.8.  ü,  aO\~2)  ^  AiairaUa»  (Boy. 
B.  V.  D.  üi,  179)— ^AaitoM  (Beech.  lBl-2)  Homeric  (Hom.  "Uiad," 
Bucklej,  ya»i»)— ^miK-oiiion  (Al^edo,  i.  Hi\).—Äfricam  (Lir.  "  HiM. 
T»v."  607).  S  120.  JJyoij  (St.  John.  8..  ü,  6«).  $  122.  Cemgo 

(Beade,  2^0)- £art  ..^/n'fWM  (Burt.  "Cm.  At."  ii,  8i4)— ..iraÜc  (Bm. 
"HeDKli,"ii,5ei)— .J>H»f«(CBl.263,36t,368).  $  123. '<>unlB(Oal. 

185)— -l*s»fiJ«iai«  (PMkjn*,  ii,  lU)— Toa^aiii  (M»rin.  i,  102-3)— ^«aoils 
(Cal.  263)— iTAoarfi  (Per.  333)  — Faiv<4  (Goch,  i,  203)- Eii^itu  (Atk., 
Ura.,   154).  §  124.  Anbt  (Fetli.  221)  — 5iinDa>f  (Tur.  "Nineteen," 

231)— SüBto/ra«  (Uan.  191)— Eari  (R«mb.  190)^/*»»  (Sap.  Bei.  i,  120, 
\IS)—Cb>irck  (Burn,iT,  651).  §  125.  Awu-imt*  (Cal.  269)— futmiaM 

(lur.  "  NinetMD,"  23«)  -Dyatt  (St.  John.  9.,  i,  62)— .Iraioa^i  (Brett,  SfiS) 
— ioiui  2>j(oi-j  (St.  Jobn,  S„  i,  178)— farea.  (Aa.  8.  B.  iiit,  pt.  ii,  84)— 
Lepekat  {Uooker,  i,  136)— £«Jo  and  DMmölt  (Ai.  8.  B.  xnii,  pt.  ii,  723) 
—Coatl  Segroa  (Winter,  i,  236)- fwuni  (Licht,  i,  255)— Zulit  (Cal.  304) 
—Comanchti  (Eth.  8.  "Joonial,"  ü,  26S)'~ifmiidriieMt  (Hern.  SIS)— 
BabgloKiaiH  (Smith,"  Ah.  Diic."  176)— Oreci.  (Hom.  "  Iliad,"  Lang,  bk.i, 
2-a)—VitilaiioitoJlA»tiek(Pmyer).  S  126.  Poa/^  (Wal.  "  Amaion,"' 

600)—Ck>ppg¥iafatu  (Hearne,  338)— Eolmari-i  (P&ll.  —)—£ookia  (Ai. 
8.B.  iiir,  630)-ÄAoiK*.  (Roy,  A.  8.  "Journal,"  tu,  197)— Bm*«.!.  (Arb. 
254)— Seciiiaiw»  (Burch.  ii,  65\)  —  Co<ut  Segrof  (Winter,  i,  235)— ^Wco 
(Elh.  8,  "Trans."  N.8.  iü,  45)- Xnan^o  (Ast.  iu,  224)  — IMMi'aw  (EU. 
"Pol.  Bea."i,  515)— AV>  (BuL  150)— Tanuiu'aaf  (Bon.  ISO)- foro. 
HotttmtoU  (Licht,  ü,  Appendii  ii).  |  129.  Diomtde  (Hom.  "  Iliad," 

Lang,     bk.    t,    p.    m)~Egsptiaiu     (Berorda,     ii,    70-72).  %    130. 

ToAituiM  (KU.  "  Fol.  Be>."ii,  235)— .ffameru;  (Blackie,  11)— ffnhii  (Hom. 
"Ili»d,"  Lang,  hk.  iü,  p.  bi)— Homeric  (BUokie,  16, 14)- Ooi^owe  (Tuok. 
162)— TaAioiu     (Brin.    253J-Onf<iim>j    FHftt     (Piajer).  §131. 

Amatida  (Cal.  887,  269,  264,  260,  273)— Fijtsii  (Will.,  T.,  i,  t2i)—aanialt 
(Aa.  S.  B.  XI,  671}— .ffom«-  (Blackie,  iS)—Ziila  (Cal.  265).  f  132. 

Jfuinu  (A..  a.  B.  xiT.  pt.  ii,  487)— S<">«(""  (Mar».  191)— CaIi/-o™wii 
(Ban.  üi,  \m)-Söi>laga  (Ban.  i,  86)— Caf-MiiiiM  (Ban.  i,  286)— Cnmom 
(Herr.  Üi,  3VJ)—Raphaet  (3up.  Bei.  i.  102)— fforci'm  (Qook,  328  j  Le«, !, 
69-69) -..in.«a/«  (Cnl.  161).  §  133.  Saßr,  (Klh.  3.  "Trans."   H.8. 

T,  290)— raAidaiM  (Ell.  "  Pol.  Ee«."  i,  liVi^ÄHttraiiaiu  (Eth.  B.  "  Trans." 
HS.  iü,  235)— ^eipi'iA  (ref.  lost)- .^Kitra/iaiu  (Eth.  8.  "  Trani."  N.S.  i, 
280)— Cacamo»  (Gar.  i,  66)— rortdan*  (Wal.  "  Amaion,"  498)— .^raw-f*-» 
(Waili,  iü,  388^— rcnia^of  (Ban.  i,  Ifi^—Ckinook»  (Brno,  i,  2il,)—MapMtkit 
(Smirh,  E.  K.'222)— if.  Amtricaiu  (Burt.  "  Saints,"  142)— S.  Amaricaut 
(ämilh,  E.  B.  ii2)—CkiiuMk  (Eane,  205 ;  Ban.  i,  2i&)~Dyakt  (dt.  John, 
8.,  i,  197)— roMKMioiu  (Tai.  "  Joor."  i,  26S-4)— Pafi^oaiaiu  (Fiti.  ü,  161) 
—NfK  Zealatidert  (r«f.  loiit)— ..^aumls  (CaL  270)- ..^aeuiit  Faramam» 
(Arn.  31-22)— rasMW  (Tur.  "  If üieteen,"  89,  91)— CAijipmnM  (Kest  ii, 
1^)—Ardrai  (Bas.  "  Menseh,"  ii,  »7)— ^aetnt  Ptnniaiu  (Arn.  21-2}— 
forapa  (ref.  lo<t)-j:ivIa»<<  (8tat.  iT.  pt.  >,  1028)— FUiniwli*  DOtO  (Bau. 
iü,  147)— C(»tii;a-iciAaf*n  (Bwl  i,  lB,)~AJtanU§  (Btedh.  —)~DamaraM 
<Ande.  179. 330)— i)«at  (Bcnle,  Km—SrmtÜtam  (?pu,  ii,  844).  f  134. 

.Swinaxu  (Baa.  "  KeDaoh,''^  ii,  B6S>— rondw  (Bmt.  "AbMkoU,"  i,  SM) 
— I/MjaxbiM    (CU.  891,  «79)— AwWm  ^täda,  10»-7).  $199, 
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Dakoiak»  (Sohool.  ii\  l^^SotUiUoU  (Kol.  i,  138)— ^o«^«  (Marin,  i,  88) 
—  New  Zealand  (Ang.  i,  279)  —  TahiÜan»  (Cook,  — )  —  New  Zealandere 
(Ang.  ii,  7l)''Aneiteum  (Tut.  "  Nineteen,"  871)— ^*Äa»^t»  (Beech.  218)— 
Sandwich  IMrt.  (Cook,  — ).  §  137.  Veddahs   (Eth.   8.    "  Tran»." 

N.a  ü.  29ß)—BoHSfo  (Schwein,  i,  2^4,)—Lohahen^  (Liv.  ''Miss.  Trav.''  ]24) 
— Arawdks  (Schom.  ü,  458) — Guiana  (Hum.  ii,  488) — Creeks  (School.  t, 
270)— J^a»/«««  (Beech.  22ii)^Dah<mans  (Burt.  "Dahom^"  ii,  164)  — Ftkro- 
tanete  (Landa,  196)— Caribs  (Edw.  i,  GO^—Brazilian  (Spix,  ii,  250)— 
Peruvians  (Tschu.  ii,  S93)— New  Guinea  (Elarl,  **  Papuans,"  Qb)—TakUian9 
(Hawk.  ü,  95 ;  EU.  "  Pol.  Bes."  i,  619)— Sumatra  (Mars.  388)— Ton^a 
(Marin,  i,  144)  — 2>ya**  (Brooke,  ii,  270)— J\;taiw  (Wükes,  üi,  119)  — 
Tahüian  (Ell.  "  Pol.  Bes."  i,  b2i)—Peruvian8  (Acos.,  Jos.  de,  ii,  312)— 
Collat  (Cieza,  364i)—Eff^ptians  (Diod.  60-61 ;  Mar.  i,  8&)'-Etruria  (Ferg. 
"  Hist.  of  Arch."  i,  284)— DartW  (Ferg.  "  Hist.  of  Arch."  i,  194,)—Chaldean 
(Ferg.  "Hist.  of  Arch."  i,  168).  §  138.  Tope  (Ferg.  "Tree,"  88; 

Oun.  11)— CAatVya  (Cun.  9)—Takiii  (Hawk.  ii,  ItiS)— Central  Amerioans 
(Xim.  213)— Effyptian  (Wflk.  iii,  85,  400)— Bedouins  (Burck.  i,  101;  Palg., 
W.  a.,  i,  10)— European  (Blunt,   16;   Ferg.  "  Tree,^'  89).  §  139. 

Lower  Califomians  (Ban.  i,  669) — Cor€u  (Ban.  i,  641) — Damarat  (Ande. 
222)— Vancouver  Island  (Roj,  Q.  8.  xxvii,  301)—Mosquito  (Ban.  i,  744)— 
Karen  (As.  S.  B.  xxxir,  pt.  li,  196 ;  xzxy,  pt.  ii,  29) — Bodo  and  DhimdU 
(As.  8.  B.  xyiii,  pt.  ii,  708) — Mexican  (Ban.  i,  641) — Puehloe  (Ban.  i,  665, 
note)—Sea  Dyaks  (St.  John,  8.,  i,  71)— Mottentot  (Ande.  827)— Äaiwoa  (Tnr. 
"Nineteen,"  349)— J\/t  (See.  392)— BÄii#  (Roy.  A.  S.  "Trans."  i,  88)— 
Araucanian»  (Smith,  E.  R.,  276) — Virzimbers  (Drur.  406) — Berotec  (Lir. 
"  MiBs.  Tray."  331)—Kqffirs  (Qard.  314)  Amazulu  (Cal.  Hb)— Sandwich 
Is.  (Cook  — ) — Oreeks  (Blackie,  48) — Agamemnon  (Hom.  "Iliad,"  bk.  ii. 
Lang,  p.  S3-^)—Ama9ulu  (CaL  239,  197)— Kajirt  (Shooter,  ieS)—Zeue 
(Hom.  "Iliad,"  bk.  v.  Lang,  p.  66)- Athene  (Hom.  "Odyssey,"  bk.  iii, 
Lang,  p.  4&)— Sandwich  leldrs.  (EIL  "Hawaü,"  l^^—Egyptiane  (Wilk.  iii, 
427-9).  §  140.  Dyakt  (Low,  204)— GoM  Coaat  (Öeech.  22Q)—Toda 

(Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  yii,  2^)—Indiane  (Ban.  i.  \2ß)—Bagot  (Caü.  i, 
164)— öoW  Coaat  (Cruic.  ii,  218)— DoAowwim  (Burt.  "Dahom6,"  ii,  163)— 
Yucataneee  (Landa,  196) — Egyptiane  (Wilk.  iii,  443) — Polyneeian  {Gtrej, 
"Pol.  Myth.^*  43).  §  141.  Samoa  (Tur.  "Hundred,"  48-9)— JV"*»»* 

(Will.,  *.,  i,  231)— Mexicant  (Qav.  i,  279)— Chibchae  (Fern.  141;  Aoos., 
Joaq.,  21S)—Khonde  (Camp.  211)— Tahüians  (EU.  "PoL  Bes."  i,  488)— 
Tonyans  (Marin,  ii,  20S)—ifexican9  (Clay.  i,  32S)—Dahomey  (Burt  "  Da- 
homö,"  ü,2S)—Au8tralia  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  ii,  246)—Fijian  (Will., 
T.,  i,  20)— Valeane  (Ersk.  334)  ffaidahe—iBun.  iii,  150)  — ^oo^iro«  (Ban.  iii, 
lb2)—Dahomey  (Burt.  "Dahom^,"  ii,  164)— l^/y#»«  (Hom.  "Odyssey," 
bk.  xi,  Lang,  p.  179)— Dahomant  (Burt.  "Dahom^,"  ii,  167) — Mexic'ani 
(Herr,  iü,  210-13)— Baal  (i  Kings,  xviii,  2S)—Nateotetains  (Ban.  i,  127)— 
Mexican»  (Men.  10S)—Quancavilca»  (Cüeza,  1^1)— Sandwich  Is.  (EU. 
"Hawaii,"  147,  30)— Peruvians  (Ghur.  i,  118;  Acos.,  Jos.  de,  ii,  809). 
§  142.  Aleutian  (Ban.  iii,  618)— 2Vpw  (South,  i,  249)—Califomians  (Ban. 
i,  670)— Chippewas  (School.  "  Mississippi,"  122)— San  Salvador  (Pala.  81) 
^Chibchas  (Sun.  259)— Peruvians  (Cieza,  365)—Tahüi  (EU.  "  Pol.  Bes."  i, 
tS90)—Mandinyoes  (Caü.  i,344)— JJ^^/^^iaiM  (Wük.iü,  443,  450)— Bragilian 
(Heriot,  639)— P«^  (Ghir.  ii,  114;  Pres.  "Peru,"  i,  30)— Amazulu  (CaL 
147,   145,  239,  203).  §  143.  Bamhiri  (Liy.  "Miss.  Tray."  605)— 

4/Wea(Reade,  24/^)— Amazulu  (Cal.  140)— Veddahs  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S. 
ii,  301-2)— Dakotah  (School.  iii,  226)— Banks*  Isldrs.  (Anth.  i,  x,  285)^ 
Vateans  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  894)— ran«««  (Tur.  "Nineteen,"  88)— e7Äry#«t 
(Hom.  "  Iliad,"  Lang,  bk.  i,  p.  2)—Bameses  (Becords,  ii,  70)— i2^  Vedaß 
note  (Baj.  i,  427).  §  144.  Easi  Africans  (Lir.  —)—N  Amer.  Im- 
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diant   (School.  rr,   eS)—Tiirtomaii*  (V»m.  ei)—IroqMei*  (tSorg.   119)— 

Easptian*  (Wilk.  iii.  430,  378)— üfoiojjMy  (Drur.  233)— C*.ii«e  (Kdk.  71) 
Tonga  (Marin,  i,  88)— Go/rf  Coait  {Beetsh.  V3<i)—NaiamonüinM  (Horod.  üi, 
\bQ)— Sumatra  {iiitn.  Uä)— Mediaval  Surope  (Smith,  W,,"  Chrutian"  ii, 
\i\l)—Turkamaiu  (Vam.  210)  — A'e^o*»  (Ba».  "  Menwli,"  iü,  148)  — 
JfofONiYo  (Ba[i.  i,  740-1}  —Acttct  (Men.  108)— A/ood-dniiiKaj,*  not«  (Hieb. 
ii,    86).  5   145.    Mixica»t    (Dur.    i,    l^Z)—Sa<UaU    (Hun.  i.  188). 

§  146.  California  (Ban.  i,  400)— SiH^4  American  (Gar.  i,  60  i  Bai.  oh.  T, 
67  i  ATen.  — ).  S  147.  J^bohj/i  (Dalt.  167-8)— JW^«  (Hawk.  — ) 

—Andamaueae  (Eth.  8.  "  'Irsus."  N.S.  ii,  35)  —AmtraliaiH  (Sturt,  " South 
Arnlr."  i.  107)— TMmoBiaiM  (Roy.  8.  V.  U,  üi,  180)— Ferfcia*«  (Kth.  8. 
"TnUiB."  N.8.  ü,  301-2)— .fyian»  (See.  391)— TiMneM  (Tur.88)- SumafraiM 
(Mar».  289,  Wl)— Angola  (Li».  "  Miss.  TraT."  440)— Äam4i>i  (Lit.  "  Hin. 
TrsT."  606)— fo^n  (Shooter,  161)— 5anfaib  (Hirn,  i,  182)— £AoMb  (Boj. 
A.  S.  "  JoarDal,''^TÜ.  189)— Si»rf«  (Fort.  Feb,  1878,  133-6).  g  148. 

,fffiaia2it  (Cal.  63,  21,  22,  32,  8,  1,  40,  68,  35,  7,  2,  33,  18,  51,  33,  17,  91). 
S  149.  Oretk  (Grote,  i,  110)— Peru  (Avon.  —)—Sicarag%a»t  (Ori.  pt.  üi, 
40-43,44,46)- r«rfi(r,"iiote(Miiir,iii,  332).  S  150.  Indra  (Muir,  iii. 

226-27,  238)— £'>  Vtda  (ref.  lost)— Jlfgiui  (Jones,  iü,  piunm)—Jehovak 
(Deutaronom;,  iiti,  14  ;  Eccleeiasticus,  tu,  33  ;  Tobit,  iv,  ITl—Yemt» 
(Acad^.CoinptetrenduB—)—.<lra^(Caui.i, 348-49  1  Palg.,  W.  G.,  i,10). 
I  151.  Sicaragtiam  (Ori.  pt.  Üi,  41)— Jfcitii  (Jone»,  Üi,  liß)^Amaz%U 
(Cal.  2u2, 176)-  K*»«  (Jones,  üi,  1+7)— /ronioiu  ^end  At.  iii,  231)— äowom 
(Smith,  W.,  "  Gr.  and  Eom."    659).  §  152.   Catholic»  not«    (Eoch. 

823-4).  5153.     Ortek  (Bkckie,  u)-Romani  (»f.  \Q»{)—Hebrma 

(Isaiah.  yiü.  19 ;  1  öamuri,  iiTÜi,  13 1  »n'-te,  Chejno,  i,  68 ;  Bibla 
"Bpeaker's,"   ii,  358  i  Kueuen,  i,  224).  g  154.    Central  Amerieant 

(Landa,  198)— P«mBioi.j  (Yncas,  107)— SoBrfioicA  I:  (KU.  "  Hawaü," 
834)— C™«  (Kaoa,  127)— Cari*.  (Brett,  129)— TbwKiwaH  (Tu.  Jour. 
i,  263  i  Boa,  97)— .^nrfamoiwm  (re!.  lost)— i./u  (Ersk.  369)— A'ne 
Catedoniant  (Tut.  "  Nineteen,"  iSS)—Badagry  (Lander,  B.,  ü,  262)— 
Mandam{CtA.  ■'  N.A.  Indians,"  i,  9ü).  §  155.   Twatanea   (Landa, 

198)— JTejicai«  (NouT.  1843,  ii.  202)- FiioaiaMM  (Landa,  108)—Jf»»iMi« 
(Lop.  de  Gom.  437).  §  156.  Slexiran»  (Clar.  i,  3SB  ;   Torq.  ii,  i<9)— 

Afrira  (Baa.  "Af.  B."  IGl)— ^iyH.'ai'aiu  (Parkjni,  ii,  60-63)— Papuan 
(Kolff,  63)- Jaeaiu  (Baf.  i.  331)— fVaiKM  (Mons.  vi,  4i  Cher.  i,  458)— 
Coaet  Negrot»  (Kos.  2^)—Jraw::anian4  (8milh,  E.  R.,  309)- JTno  Ztaland- 
tri  (Thoms.,  A.  S.,  i,  H8)— Pminotu  (Acos.,  Jos.  de,  ii,  31S)  Aoda.  67)- 
rucalanei,  (Lop.  Cog.  i,  31G).  §  157.  Norlk   Am.    Tndiant  (Eane, 

202)— OJaitajBM  (Bau.  i,  2Si)—3tatidam  {Cat.  "  N.  A.  Indians,"  i,  107) 
—Madagiacar  (EU.  "Three  Visits,"  444).  %  168.  Eggptiant  ("  Rer. 

ScieD."  1  March,  1879)— <SainDtA£H  (Baa.  "  Uensch,"  ü,  377)- Oi'va^ 
(Grm.  ü,  61;  feliiu.  ü,  24)— Sanoi«'«  (Bas.  "  Mensoh,"  ii,  86)— £iunaM 
Erm.  ü,  177)— iSaiKtwici  Itldre.  (Ell.  "Hawaii,"  261)— rMatoMW  (Fan. 
807-8,  316)-l8«icA*  (Ban.  üi,  'i2-4i)~Arabiamt  {Don,  i,  22)- Jf«™««» 
(Roy.  S.  of  Lit.  ü,  4£)—Earl)i  CKrittiam  (Bible,  "Codex  Apoo."  i,  670, 
681).  S  159.  XocAss  (Fem.  Ii)—Pmviant  (Am.    11 1   Avan.  —  j 

Arn.  89 1  Monte*.  147  i  Tnoas,  61)— .Bh/Amu  (Winlar.  i,  240,  E41)— Font 
Pai  (Xim.  im—Xexiemu  (CUt.  i,  818)— JTra  Ztalmdan  (Whibs,  80»). 
§  160.  BuHomt  (Winter,  i,  22a)— Con^o  (Piiik.  iii,  VoX)~LUIlr.  Addoh 
(Uird,  ii.  32)—Foluneaia  (Ell.  "  Hanaii,"  103)- Pyi  (Will,  T.,  i,  99)— 
Dakotak  (Sohüol.  >v.  (J42)— J/aurfaii»  (Sohool.  üi,  248)- /idiaM  (Biieh.  228) 
■^FerMviant  (Acos.,  Jos.  de.  ü.  3  %)—CKiiek<u  (Siui.  249)  — iriw'H  ("  Fort." 
Feb.  1872,  in:).  i  lei.  JE«'  4(Wen  (Surt.  ■' Oen.  Af."-Ü,  346)— 
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Feliek  (Beech.  179-80)— Con^o  (Ba».  ''AI.  R."82).  §  162.  Judn^s 

(Dalt.  lb7-S)^Andaman  (Eth.  8.  "Trans."  N.S.  ü,  42,  85)— Damara*  (B. 
G.  8.  xxü,  159)— CÄmÄKano*  (Gar.  i,  60)'-Peruvians  (Gar.  i,  47)— India 
(Lub.  "Origin,"  286;    "Fort."  Feb.  1872,  131).  §  164.  Pertiviaiu 

(Ghir.  i,  75  ;  Cieza,  eh.  90).  §  165.  Braxil  (Burt.  "  Brezils,"  ü,  366). 

§  166.  ThUnkeeU  (Ban.  üi,  129)— iTartfiw  (As.  S.  B.  xxxiv,  pt.  ii,  217)— 
Ahytginia  (Parkjns,  ii,  144  j  Wilk.  iii,  285) — Khond»  (Camp.  44)  —BnllofM 
(Winter,  i,  2bQ)—Mexican9  (Men.  lQQ)—Hondura9  (Herr,  ir,  141)— CAtJ- 
chat  (8im.  245 ;  Fem.  bQi)—Äfricans  (Liv.  "  Miss.  Trav."  Q\h)—Qallahat 
(Schwein,  i,  807-8)— TVte  (Liv.  "  MUs.  Tray.**  QVl)—Gumna  (Brett,  374) 
— SuttMtratu  (Mars.  292) — ApachS*  (Ban.  iii,  135) — Califarmatu  (Ban.  iii, 
131)— Tlatcala  (Clav,  i,  243)— Ca/aiar  (Hutch.  163).  §  167.  ^Iv* 

(Cal.  130,  196, 197,  197,  198,  199,  368,  362,  202,  200,  20l)—Culiacan  (Ban. 
i,  6S7)—Amazulu  (Cal.  215,  200)— A^m;  Zealanders  (Thoms.,  A.  S.,  i,  29) 
— Eusna»  (ref.  lost) — Babylonian$  (Smith,  "Ass.  Diso."  191) — Animal- 
Worghip  ("Fort."  Feb.  1870, 196;  Nov.  1869,  566).  §  168.  Idzuhar 

(Smith,  "Ass.  Diso."  202-3)— /»Ä^or  (Records,  i,  \43)—rentHloquUU  (Del. 
"  Isaiah,"  i,  %40)—Greek9  (Hom.  "  Odyssey,"  Lang,  bk.  xi,  p.  190)— 
Phüippine  (Jag.  169) — AasyrianM  (Becoids,  iii,  134) — Arabt  (Cans.  i,  349). 
§  169.  Dakotahs  (Burt.  "Saints,"  153)— ^o»^o  (Schwein,  i,  811)— 
Damara  (Gkl.  \Zi)—Ahipone9  (Dob.  ii,  IQQ)— South  Brazil  (Spix,  ii,  255) 
— Ahiponet  (Dob.  ii,  183) — Koosaa  (Licht,  i,  App.) — Ouaranig  (Dob.  ii, 
184).  §  170.  Australians  (Ang.  i,  92)— Damara  (Ande.  22b)— Bodo 

jr  DhimaU  (As.  S.  B.  xviii,  pt.  ii,  734)—Kaffir  (Shooter,  219)  — Comanchet 
(Sohool.  ii,  132) — Chippewayan  (Heame,  93) — Bedouint  (Burck.  i,  97) — 
Kaffirs  (Eth.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  v,  295)— TVipi»  (South,  i,  239)— Karen» 
(As.  S.  B.  XXXV,  pt.  ii,  10) — New  Zealand  (Ang.  ii,  88) — Dakotah  (Burt. 
"  Saints,"  141)— ioraian*  (Lander,  R.,  ii,  22S)—HottentoUt  (Pink.  xvi,  141) 
—Makololo  (Liv.  "  Miss.  Trav."  221)— JK»^  Koffi  (Rams.  72)—Tothme9 
(Becords,  pamm) — Asstfrian  (Smith,  "Ass.  Diso."  171) — Rameses  (Records, 
ii,  75,    76).  §  171.    Mahomet    (Kor.    eh.     xciv) — Central    Anaiiü 

(Michell,  96)— iS'ca  Di^aks  (Brocke,  i,  62)  —Bechuana  (Liv.  "  Miss.  Trav." 
lS)—Paiasionian8  (Falk.  114)— Columbia  (Boss,  "  Oregon,"  88)— California 
(Ban.  iii,  87)— Zapotecs  (Ban.  iii,  74)—Saidahs  (Ban.  iü,  97)— 2t*^  (Ban. 
iii,  ^)—Chippewayans  (Ban.  i,  118) — Koniagcu  (Ban.  iii,  104) — Califor^ 
nians  (Ban.   iii,.  88,    92)— Dog-rib    (Frank.   293).  §  172.  Papago9 

(Ban.  iii,  7%)— Kamschadales  (Krash.  205)— DaAro^aÄ*  (Sohool.  —  )—Negro 
(Liv.  "  Miss.  Trav."  m8)—Chippeu>as  (School.  "  Mississippi,"  98-99)— 
Ostyaks  (Harr.,  J.,  ii,  924)—Kookies  (Ind.  xxvii,  ^3)—Indian  (Ban.  iii,  93) 
—Bechuanas  (Liv.  "  Miss.  Trav."  \3)—Australia  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  261). 
§  173.  Congo  (Bas.  "  Mensch,"  iii,  \^)—Thlinkeets  (Ban.  i,  109)— 
AMhantee  (Rams.  30ß)—Madagascar  (EU.  "  History,"  i,  3bQ)—Egvptians 
(Records,  ii,  70-76,  iv,  56;  Brugsch,  i,  74)—Veddahs  (Eth.  S.  "Trons." 
N.S.  iü,  71).  §  174.   Aleutians  (Ban.  iii,  lO\)—KWghit   ("  Fort." 

Oct.  18eQ,  418)— Egypt  (Wük.  iü,  312).  §  176.  Pacific  States  (Ban. 

üi,  \2^)—8alish.  ^c.  (Ban.  üi,  9^)— Land  Dgaks  (St  John,  S.,  i,  196)— 
Batavians  (Hawk.  üi,  756).  §  177.  Opium-eaters  (Yam.  14)— Afan. 

dingoes   (Bas.    "Mensch,"   üi,   194)— Arafura  (KolfF,  161).  §178. 

Borna  (Muir,  i,  ü,  üi,  y, passim)—Peru  (Gar.  i,  88  ;  Mark.  "Travels,"  232) 
---Chihchas  (Fern.  20)— North  Mexico  (Ban.  i,  587)— Philippine  Is.  (Jag. 
207-9)— Ä)ma«  note  (bimr,  passim)— Peru  •  note  (ref.  lost).  §  179. 

BmAwamas  (Mof.  262)— Basuto  (Cas.  240  ;  Arb.  131)— Damanw  (Roy.  G. 
8.  xxii,  p.  159;  Ande.  218 ;  Gal.  204,  188)—Congoese  (Bas.  "  Af.  R."  81, 
172).  §  180.  Ärabie  (Palg.,  W.  G.,  i,  458)—Santali  (Hun.  i,  173)— 

MCmm9ekaialea  (HUI,  ü,  402)— Damara«  (Gal.  176)— G^rea^  Nicobar  (Röep. 
7Q.  §  181.  TasmaniaM  (Roy.  8.  Y.  D.  üi,  281)— Karens  (As.  S.  B. 


iiiT,  pt.  ii,  10-11)— JT.  Anrriean  Ind.  (Cat.  "S.  >nd  B.  Im.  Tili"  18,  \*, 
ie)—Aniträki  (Uirlt,  367)— Pvmriai.t  (Cieia,  232,  uole  2)— J>wU<u  (Ban. 
iii,  Bf*)—Iaanna  (Wal.  "AmaKmi."  606)- fonii  (Ai.  S.  B.  iiir,  pt.  ii, 
10-11).  $182.   CoHgo-peaple    (Lub.    "OHgin,*'    288)— JifilvoaJitA 

(Lub.  "Origin,"  28S)—Mexifo  (Tjlor,  "  Anshuw,"  21S)— £wi-M«>b 
(Hnn.  i,  131)— iaiid  Di/ait  {Low,  273)— /raj.of*  (Morg.  161)— Sa«(Bi« 
(HuD.    i.    1(H).  S  l84.  3/f(™r    (Somer.   9)— /ii/aiiil   JV«-»««    (LiT. 

"  Uiea.  TrdT."  BSa)—Ai-ltaii/ee  (ret.  lo*t)— Äwiiraiia  {Cm.  235)~iramka 
(Erapt,  16S).  S  186.  Ojibbncas  (Cu.  •'  N.  and  S.  Am.  InH."  ID,  20) 

— STorpiu  (As.  S.  B.  iiiT,  pt.  ii,  10)— Tamaniam  (Ttor.  S.  V.  D.  iii, 
281)— ^»eri™.  (Cfct,  Hl  «pra,20,to,).  $  186.  Paf'i/tp  Sfalet  (Bui. 

iii,  166  i  iü,  in)—Mtrica»t  (Frei.  "  Ueiira,"  U.  41)—FtniBiam  (Htm. 
i,  37;  TDna,  13,  17,  25,  67,  38)— Santali  (Hun.  i,  186J— JrvaraitiaB» 
{Alf-do,  i,    416).  S  187.  i*enicia«  (Arri.  81 ;    Ben.  253)- /«gwoi. 

(Morg.  227).  §  188.    Dam-mvH   (Mül,  "  LodiliT»."    Ü,    606-13)— 

Karriu  (Aa.  8.  B.  ZUT,  pt.  ii.  10)— 7V;>i>  (Stndc,  14:^)— A*B  Znlaai 
n'houu.,  A.  8.,  fHtaim).  %  189.  Jict  (8up.  Bei.  i,  lOS)— Psfi^oiiiaiu 

{Falk.  \IS,)—Fiji  (Emk.  293)— Äfrrc»  /.«/j.  {Anth.  I,  Ti.  4)— So«l* 
^•u^nifiaH  (Aug.  i.  89)— r<uB>aii<awi  (Ro;.  8.  V.  D.  iii,  i1i)—S.  America»* 
{Tjlor,  "Prim.  Cult."  i.  359)— Co/i/bri,,«!«  (Bobin.  25»-2ns  ;  Bin,  iii, 
JS»-S)—AmiittM  (Vit'tl.  "Amaion,"  SÜG)—Dvat  (Brooks,  i.  189)— Aitfrüm 
(Roj.    A.    8.    — ).  §  190.    XonfAmi-    (Bau.   iii,    141)— S7«.><w« 

(HsTca,  263)— Siw'i  AKtlriUiaHt  (log.  i,  89,  liy9)~CI-ibe»at  {Fem.  18)— 
HexifOH  (Men.  81)  — famt  (Ai.  8.  B.  lixT,  pt.  ii,  10)—Aiyan  (Coi,  ii, 
139,   13B).  S191.    Comamciei   {Etb.  8.   "Journal,"  ii,   268)— C*»- 

eirmKO*  (Ixt.  4i)—Ohionfi  {Ban.  iü.  161)— 7^-|iii.-A  (Bio.  iii,  142)— ShUm 
<Ilum.  ii,  221)— .Sarofw  (LiT.  "Mio.  Trar."  220)— r/ofnila  (Nodt.  — ) 
— Q«i>W  (Ban.  iü,  00)- J^.riwo  (Ban. iii,  73)--Jfm"™ii«(MMi.  79  j  Wuti. 
it,  141 ;  Mm.  ttl)— Z>aiH<ir<i(  (Oal.  I3!t,  137)— J)<'aii<-i  (Frmnk.  166)- P«ra- 
n'««  (i'ncM,  iii;  PrM.  "Peru,"  i, 29)- Jf«X'>niu  (Omt.  üi,  204)— i>aiHilM 
(Herr.  T,  t<6)— rAi6r»<u  (8im.  244  ;  Lugo,  7)—Skh  (Sfaakcgp.  "  Henrj  TÜi," 
«Ä  i,  ic.  i  j  "  Juliu»  CresM,"  act  t,  k.  Z)—Alrarado  (Prei.  "  Ueiico,"  i, 
438)— Per.p,aM  (Gap.  i,  229)— Cr«fra?  Amfri<^H,  (Pop.  33)— ffaw«  (A». 
S.  B.  IUI-,  pt.  ii,  10)— S.A.  iKdiamt  (Cat.  "N.  and  8.  Am.  Ind."  32, 14)— 
Ssvptiant  (Bril.  Mua.  "  Papm,"  2-3  ;  Wilk.  iii,  5:i)—Aryaiu  (Cot,  ii,  30 
et  i^.).  E  192.  Egupiiaai  (Soc.  B.  A.  iü.  93,  88,  93,  94  ;  Kecord^  ri, 

10(1).  $  195.  Bfc*uäiiat  (thom^.   i,  341)— CAi>p«L-iu  (Buch.  228) 

-Fljian  (Will.,  T.,  i,  21fi)— Jtfu?njn.B  {Eli.  "UintorT,"  i,  390)— Tbi^oc 
(.^farnb.  123-4).  $  196.  Torf«  (ilarth.  13fi.  iili)~^«f'>9"  {Montg. 

Iftl-Ö)- JTaBMfirtrfn?«    (Knuh.   183).  §197.    Jfj'an»  (Emk.   247, 

Will,,  T.,  i,  S33)~TaHli  (Ell.  "  PuL  Rm."  new  cd.  üi,  113,  lU)~Btmi» 
(Bau.  "Mmm-h,"  ii,  413J— Zoon^a  (Ast.  iü,  223)— Jfnniara  (Xrapf,  384) 
— Per«  (Xm,  62;  Aro».,  Jo»,  de,  ii.  433;  0»r.  i,  64;  Bai.  eh.  1)  — fCmi/w 
(Palg.,  W.  O.,  i,  87)— Prr.1«  of  WaUt  ("TimM"  — )— JVm  (Atw,.  Jofc 
de,  ii,  412)- l'-m'tnM«  (Lop.  Cog.  i,  31.»)— .VrjiVnH  (llcn.  BO;  Waiti,  iv, 
Sä)—Sat,J,cieA  ItJrt.  (Ell.-'lluwnii,"  13^)-7'c«^lI  (Marin,  ii,  »7)—XeiirZra- 
latderi  (Thoin..,  A.  8.,  i,  110)— Äioa  (Hurr.,  AV.  C.  iii.  2iH)— 1  ornft«  (BsL 
"Mpnteh."  iii,  ai^i—Bnamt  (Kironld,  riii,  ^aniiH)—£a6y oh ua  (Smith, 
"Aa*.     I)i»c."     IMi)— Kote*     Atharhadmniar     (rrf.    lu.t).  S  198. 

Lwgo  (AM.  iü.  223)- fVcfftaw  (Fili.  ii,  180)— Pufayoir.a«.  (Falk.  116)- 
CJi'yi/iein»  (SiliooL  T,  lVJ)^Cahrty  (Ban.  iii  101)  — ZMmnnu  (Gal.  202, 
lUÜ)  —Sai,d>ri.-h  Mr:  (Kl).  "  Hawaii,"  31)0)- J/uirniM  (Mm.  84)— r<iOHMM 
(Kdh.  60)— .S'fttii'/iiian'a-  (llrim*.  i,  220,  218.  218-9,  224,  221-6 ;  not«,« 
Da»  \\u)—£mvla},iiit  (Niim.  ler.  iii,  vol.  2,  6-6)  — SrariVrOM  (B'ail«,  iü, 
417)— «iitoo*  (Hall,  iii,  95-6)~.V*'x.>«i.  (Ptm.  "  Mriifo,"  i.  63-4;  Balia. 
bk.  1.  cht  7,  8,  )7,  1»,  Vi)—CtMlral  AiMrieat   (Lop.  Cog.  i,  316-17). 
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i  199.  Btuhne»  (CHap.  ü,  *36)— J/Hcai«  (Lir.  "  Mira.  Trtiv."  2T1)— 
Cmtgo  (Tiifk.  380  ;  Bb».  "  Äf.  R."  1*4)— JV.>«-  (I«n(Ier,  R,  &  J.,  iii,  79)— 
£fc«»ai>a  (rhompBon.  i,  171)— f^/ii«  (Bartli  ü,  429)— i'Aoxrf  (Cunp,  2»n 
— ffim&ir/a«»  (Ab.  8.  B.  IT,  340)— /Vj'iaw  (Kr»k.  2*6)— Am  (Wnl. 
■■  M»lnj,''  ü.  263)— Jiyat»  (Low,  824,  247)— »eiinni  (Meo.  Hl)— Soul* 
America  (Uum.  ji,  473)—  raüü-«  (Krspt,  168)— SunitvCc«  /<^wft  (EIL 
■■Hair»Li,"  104)- Jfex.-Miu  (NoaT.  1843.  Üi.  HO)—Chibcha*  {F»ni.  166). 
S  200.  ThUitteU  (Bau.  i,  94)— irM<;iiii^«n  (Fun,  305-6)— fomu  (Ab.  3. 
H.  iiiT.  pt.  u.  2)— f  amn-toJafM  (Koti.  ii,  12)— fiixfa  Nalioiu  (NUaion, 
211,  176)— TVpi*  (South,  i,  237)- ^Jnmrfi'iinpia  (Hnmi.  pafim)—Greeit 
(ref.  lost)- Äa&Tfff  (ömasM,  Ti,  2).  §  201.  /Ttf'iaM  (WiU.,  T„  i 


{Bik.  130)— ffAaiMoi  (Kuenen,  i,a7l)^Tisl«lk-P<lmr  (H»y.  A.  8.— )- 
.iiKiAain  (Oeneai*,  irü,  8,  7.  14;  rviü,  2,  3,  5,  12).  §  203.  Eeia 

(Burt.  "Eait  Af."  6l)^ffolte»(oU  (Hot.  258)- Soitiai  (Hun.  i,  181)  — 
Egspliant  (Ben.  95-6)- V««W  (Bun.  — )— f'erfio  (Muir,  p-u«'™)— BHrfdAa 
(ret.   lexl)— .^fljryt,«!,   (Wilk.  if,  487)— -frradtn..   (ref.  loBl).  52D7. 

Meißen  (Lop.  de  Gonr.  3m)—Atiiiola  (Lii.  "  Mtu  Tmr."  440).  §  218. 
Bpongt  (Hm.  10)  —  Mvriothela  i  Blood-corpuieUi  (Brit.  Am.  10, 
9J.  §  226.  AitdamoHeai,   (Honst,  30t))—Btithmen  (LicUt  ii.  194)-^ 

—CamaiKha  (ächool.  i,  2U0  ;  Etb.  S.  "JoDmal,"  ä.  2fi1)~DalcolaJu  (Burt. 
"SmiiU,"  116 1  Cat,  "H.A.  Indiaiu,"!,  300)— ffown»  (Aa.S.  B.iiiiii,  pt.ü, 
ISO)- 4/WfiT  (LLt.  —)—Aihaaltt  (Beech.  86)- ^j(»;i(  (Ma»p^  "  Hiitoira," 
IB).  $  228.  Cai/apuat  (South,  ii,  373)— Potosonto»»  (FiU.  ü,  166)— 

CAiiKH>((  (Rom,  "Oregon,"  92)— finIacAJ  (Kth.  S,  "  Jouriul,"  1848,  i,  112) 
_OoU  Coait   (Brocb.  136)- l^fajol«  (Den.  ii,  94).  §  230,  Tawt 

(Tur.  "  Nineteen  YeMi,"  89)— Fpi  (Will.,  T.,  i.  2i9)—aamAtBich  Itdri.  (Ell, 
■■Hawaii.'  118>— JV™  Zmlaitdtf  (Thonn.,  A.S.,  i,  116)— y-#r.  (Back.  230) 
Jfejini  (ClaT.  i,  272}'.  §  232.  Fuegiaiu  (FiH.  ü,  186)— SAiHdi  (ßan. 

i,  343)— Coarf  Setroer  fWinter.  i,  89)— Pffr«  (Prw,  "Peru."  i.  138)— 
Meiim't  (ClBT.i,  338)— Äomo»  (Palg.,  F.,  "Hng.  Com."pt.  1,332)- fR^iuft 
(Krm.  ir.  840  ;  Bren.  ciiix-Ui) .  §  236.  Mericaiu  (Zur  183)—^«^ 

{P™.  "Pfcru,"  i,  138).  S  241.  Fiji  Im.  (Krek.  457)— Sa»wo  (Tw. 

■■  Nioetoen  Yen™,"  271)  —  Loa^go  (Piiik.  iTi,  560,  674)  —  AtKaMtt 
(Beeih.  148)— Jtf«mrt.Br  (Corte.,  69;  Ci»T.  i,  3Sfi)— P«^.»-!».  (Gar.  ii, 
18).  }-  242.    Flandert  (HilUm,  "  Mid.  Agea,"    üi,    a2i)—Em;lith 

(Stubba,  "Gonat.  Higt."  i.  130)— .fVaivn  (Fu*t.  7).  §  245.  ffngat 

(As.  8.  B.  ii,  pl.  K.  957)— flK*"o"a»  (Thomp.  i,  2U)—EatterH  Aß-iea 
(Burt.  "Ceo.  AI."  i,  336)— Ji.wna«  (Parkyn.,  i.  213)- S'<rAau-.a.  (Burfh. 
ii,  30C-7)— Änrt  ^/Hma  (Burt.  "Cen.  Af."  j,  335}— ßuAumev  (Bnrt. 
■■Dahomf,"  ii,  248i  i,  2m)—Ai\aHtee  {Bneih.  lZ2)—Lomlon  (Beok,  ii, 
3S-aß)—Srm-y  VIIT  (gmila»,  i.  ISil)— ioWo«  (9iiti]«,  i,  204)— Jfor/i- 
Emulaod  (Smiln,  i,  160).  g  246.   Sandvifh  Ulde:  (Ell.  "  Hawaii," 

296)— Fy-aM  (WUl.,  T.,  i,  93)— LoiPn-  Jfiger  (Allen,  i,  39»)^SantMding 
(Park,  ii.  273-^)— floHa  (MBre.879)— Jfarfoyawor  (hll.  "Hiatorj,"  i.  332) 
—Chibähat   (Sim.  257)— Afefieo  (Ciar.i.  386;  Salia.  i,  29).  S  250. 

EtoMimaux  (Heame,    161)— J6or.   (A«.  8.  B.    lir.  pl.   i,  M&)—Arafiirat 

—  ■-  --■     ™ — ■    "  ■—    ,.'*vr     ■■ -   - 


(Külff.  161)- Todfl»  (Ma™h.  41-45 :  Eth.  8.  "Trfti».''  N.8 


i,  241)— 


i,  129;  Eth.  8.  "Journal," 

Crrekt  (School.  »,  ¥72)—Tamo»iauM  (Bon.  »\)~ KitMifiadalf  (Kou[  ü, 

13  i  Kruh.  175)— Pa<a.snMiau  (Fnlk.  \i3)—Samoa  (Tur.  "  KJocteen  Teu«,^' 


887.     291)— ff.Vff*.»     (MioheW.     27S-9)— ifioii 
.  ^Ailtanfet  (Befch.  96)— Pij<   (Ersk.  464). 
L  CEU-    "Hawaii,"    3^)— Tahiti   (For<E.    355] 


(Schwein,    ii,   ai) 
S  251.  ISandKirh  1-ln. 

I  "Pol.  Bd.."  ji,  aeft- 
3  I 


•■  HawBÜ,"  402)— r«»*- 
liaa  (EiL  "Fol.  Res."  ä.S63)—3amoa  (Tut  "  Ninotean  Te»ra,"  284)— 
Beetiaani  (Lichb.  ii,  329  und  29S)— Buiopiii  (Burch.  ii,  töl)—KooMnu 
{Licht,  i,  28e)— Zu/w  (Arb.  140)— itoloiMy  {D«1j.  121 ;  Bort.  "  Dabomfi," 
i,   S3,  276}— ITiUiom   (Stubbe,   "Select  Cbkrten,"  ll>-17).  S  253. 

FMtgiat  (Dw.  üi,  238)— roHMniai«  (Bon.  Zi)—Tai,na,  (Tur.  "NinWoea 
Tean,"  326)— JCiVuiw  (Wükra,  iii,  333)— Ntw  Ztalaadtrt  (Thonw.,  A.  B.,i, 
LT.    i,    345)— Pcmnaiu    (Qai.    ü,    119-20)— i><r«uu 
(Herod.   it.  344)— äZ£m4«(A— C™»i«U  (Sniile».  i,  186).  %  254. 

Mandamt  (Lew.  and  Cl.  113)— Comb m*««  (Mucy,  29)— £K>I-i>t  (As.  S.  B. 
uiT,  635)— Soi^olf  (Huii.  i,  217)— iTm  ZeaUnd  (Ad^.  iL,  30)— Srndnet 
Adr».  (EiL  ■■  H«wmü,"  SS2)— Tonga  (WUi«,  iii,  S2)~Eadaganä  (St.  John, 
S.,  ü,  269)— Cf^i«  (Wal.  "  M»iaT."  i,  387)— Eari  J/Wca  (Burt.  "Cen. 
Af."  ii,  366)— /nbiicJ  Krgroti  (Allen,  i,  321)— &»  Salndor  (P.la.  SS)- 
M**dMracü,  (B»!*».  3fl*)—PalasomiaMt  (Will«,  i,  116)— Saiar™.  (Low, 
184)— i^oAomtu  (Burt.  "Dabom^"  i,  52)— (?Kif«>»>fa  (Xim. 203)— .««nea 
(Zur.  56-7)- JVfli»  {Usnt.  i,  167 ;  Bourq.  ii,  2t>ä-9)— £«^/ü*  {L»p.  Ü, 
352-3  and  ii,  856-6;  HaUam,  "  Con.  HiU."  eh.  tiü  i  HsoiuIbt,  i,  416). 
S  259.  Z*l—  (Shooter,  268  ,  O&nL  34)— 7>>>aiu  (Enk.  431)— Jfstii» 
(Clav,  i,  343)- Fyi  fWiU.,  T..  i,  3Z)^Madagate<ir  (EU.  "  Hiriory,"!,  346-9) 
—DahomtHH  (Burt.  "  Daliomä,"  i,  230)—Aikanttt  (Bas.  "  Mensch,"  ü,  883) 
—Maico  (Saba.  iu,  1,  4c.)— Ps™  (Gm.  i,  1*3)- FyioiM  (Will.,  T.,  i.,  208) 
—Dahomtg  (Burt.  "  Dahamä,"  ii,  19,  167)— ifatcaM  (Herr,  it,  813)— 
Peru  (Vdi'U,  64-6)— P^ra  (Qu-,  i,  \32)—aitiico  (Clar.  i,  271)— J'V;')«*' 
(Erat.  250)— T-oAi«  (Ell,  "Pol.  Bei."  ii,  208;  Ha»k.  ü,  240)- Jfariiw 
(CIsT.  1,270;  Soha.  i,  Z7T)—Pm  (Oir.  i,  132)— .Jnrintf  PrraniiH  (Qm. 
ii,  34)— JWarfojtwror  (EU.  "  Hi.torj,"  i,  197)— Pff»  (Gar.  ii,  84)— ijyjt- 
hau  (Wilk.  i,  298)— fy.*  (WUl.,  T.,  i,  80)- Pspatio«  (Gar.  ii.  113)— P«r- 
WoM  (ret-  k«l)-  S  260.  Araßira,  (KolJT.  161)— To*!.  (Eth.  8. 

"  Tnns."  S.S.  vii,  239,  211)- ^orfo  4-  DhimäU  (As.  S.  B,  uriü,  pt.  ü,  741) 
—JtUliiitit  (As.  8.  B.  »IT,  pt.  ii.  491,  and  TJ,  332)— PbbJIo*  (Ban.  t,  636, 
546)— SasMO  (Tur.  "  Kinrtetm  Tears,''  287)— P*i»«iao  (Ezekiel,  iiriii,  8, 
4,  6).  S  265.  Sethabitt   (Jeremiah,  iiit,  7)—Sabatxai   (Bobert. 

niü)— Sr«  Tribm  (As.  S.  B.  IT,  65)— J/rica  (ref.  losi)— EjBoiorio/ 
4frica  (Reodi',  535)— firAxaiHU  (Ihonip.  i,  341).  g  269.  S'itw 

(PUto,  iii,  432 ;  HobUa,  iü,  ii-i).  §  277.  Oßipriitg*  nots  (Fiske, 

"  OuÜines."  ii,  342-3).  5  278.   Ciippewayai-  (Uenme,  104)— S/«iw 

India»  (Hooppr,  303)— fl«*«™  (Liolit.  ii,  ^)—quetm,land  Amlraliait 
{'■Times,"  Julj  21, 1875) — Dagrib  (Lub.  "  Prebistorio,"  533)— Qw«u/a»; 
Auitraliaiu  ("lim™,"  Julj  21,  lW!i)  —  AulriOiant  (Mit.  i,  307). 
%  279.  SiuAniea  (Spar,  i,  357)— C*i>;i»»rw  (Keat.  ii,  167)— Siikibioii» 
(Hall.  ii.  312)— -i/mf»  (Bau.  i,  92)— ^romih  (Brett,  101)— Jsrfrfo**  (Ten. 
ü,  441)— ioww  Califoraiant  (Ban.  i,  565)— rodaj  (Eth.  8.  "  Tmna."  N.S. 
TU,  243)— Port  Dory  (Earl,  "  Papuans,"  86)— ÄaiB;'o»  (Ban.  i,  5)2) — 
CMpffiMnam  (Hearue,  313)— Pen«it  (Ban.  i.  566)- nipi*  (South,  i,  24)— 
Tatmaniaiu  (Bon.  —)—Eaiiat  (As.  8.  B.  liü,  pt.  i:,  624)— JVrw  Zealond 
(Thoms.,  A.  8.  i,  178)— ra*«.*  (EU.  "PoL  Be.."  i,  333)— Jf.eorajiio«« 
(Herr,  tii,  340-41).  $  280.  Ormana  (Herr,  üi,  304)— £'*giitaiaiLr,4«. 

(Lnb.  "Origin,"  126)— Buiimim  (Liebt,  ii,  48)— OrwWfl-d  ifigonuK* 
(Lab.  "Origin,"  6Rl)—BengKela  (Bas,  "Mfnicii,"  üi,  321)— J/eriea« 
(Herr,  iii,  340- 41 )— Z^snea  (Ban.  i,  773)- .^w/KMaw»  (L»b.  "  Oripn," 
lDö)—Il<uia<iyei  (Petb.  140-4)— Ciüc*«  (Sim.  255)— Co/b«*."oim  (Ban.  i, 
277)— iToiio™  (Ban.  i,  330)— J&eot« (a  (Burt.  "  Abeokuta,"  1.^11)— ZoiaiB»* 
(LiT.  — )  — I'erfrfa*»  (Etil.  S.  "Tcacs."  B.8.  ii,  293).  |  281.  CAxppt- 

iBaj/aiu  (Heame,  130J— A'<»Jiajtri  (Ban.  i,  81)- fornw  (Ai.  B.  3.  TU,  BM)-~ 


Ap<fa  (Ebb.  "MeOMh,"  iii,  20S)— Paniirfe»«  (Clar.  i,  31Ö)— CnH  (F^m. 
113)— A'no  Spai»  (Torq.  ii,  42U)— P«™  (Gw.  ü,  303)— SnndKBcA  /iit». 
(EU.  ■'Hnwiii,"  4l4)-3(fl(oi,oi»  (Drm-.  217)— Ey,pl  (WUk.  iii.  119)— 
Scandinaitian  (Qiimis.  i,  219)— FxJiJa**  (Ktli.  S.  "Trans."  N.S.  ü,  294). 
§  282.  redda/u  (Eth.  8.  "Tram."  N.S.  Li,  29a)—Aleulim  (Cook.  — )— 
r«(»*-Mt  (San.  i,  110,  lH,)—BaetapiHi  (Burch.  ü,  hö2-i)—TaJ,iiian, 
(Coot,— )— ^/ioM  (Erik.  255)— «"oiKo^a*  (Bau.  i,  81)— Omimm  (Herr, 
iii,  301)— P^mniaiM  (Pii.  379)— CAiifiku  (Sim.  BSE).  §  284.  Primi- 

lieg  Itarriage  (UcLbii.  ■'  Prim.  Mapr."  prat,  »,  and  iip.  «,  note  i  1R5, 139, 
289,  140,  76,  1B9,  226, 133,  243-4,  246).  §  285.  PriaH'ie  Marriag» 

(McLcn.  "  Prim.  Marr."  138. 1*5. 147-8,  47-8, 144-5, 148-50, 118,14j,  53-4, 
136)— JVu^oiu  (Eth.  S.  "Tran»."  S.S.  i,  £Gfi)— ra/moma»*  (Tas.  "  Jour." 
i,2S2;  LluTd,  44-5)— ^ufral^QM  (Mit.  i.  133  ;  "Timei,"  Julj  21.  1875)— 
Dakotalu  (Burt.  "  Sunt.,"  142)— Coni.  (Hara.  Ü,  456)— S^uima«  (Eth. 
B.  "  Journnl,"  i,  147)— roda«  (Ktk  9.  "Traiu."  M.8.  rii.  240)— Cammw*« 
(Sohool.  »,  683)— JT«!  Zcalandtrt  (Thonu.,  A.  8.,  i,  V7Kj—Fv»g<aHt  (Fit». 
ii.  ISB  :  Eth-  S.  "  Tran«."  N.S.  i,  2Bfi)— Carii»  (Hum,  ü,  455-6)— ^-jj-f»«* 
(Kth.  S.  "  Journnl,"  i,  147)— IFara«.  (Brett,  178)— Zffl((fi«(o/*  (Pink.  iri, 
141).  §286.  Wi/t-tltaling  (McLen.  "Prim."  138).  $287. Ero- 

gamv  (MeLen.  '■  Prim.  Man."  289)— Sobiob  (Tiir.  ■■  Sinetwn  Yeura,"  320) 
—Auitralian  (Mit,  i,  330)— Cariij  (Angl-  6)— iffl*i.cf*  (Hern.  318)— Pbm.'. 
(Bai«..  343)— Dyflt  (Boylo.  nO)—Ap>«-hi,  (Bao.  i,  468).  §  2B8. 

Eijvima%x  (Cranli,  i,  14^)— J^ninwii  (Buroh.  ii,  69)— Jro6*  (Burck.  i, 
263-5) —Jf«iDt  (Fem.  237)— Svmafran  (Man.  269)— ^«pw;*A  {Stnith,  B. 
B..  215)— fonuciotiB^  (Craih.  212-3)— f^is»  (Fiti.  ü,  182)- ^nsca- 
«iaiM  (Smitb,  E,  R..  216)— OaiHor»  (Etil.  S.  "Journal,"  ir,  171)— Owk/* 
(Jub.  pt.  i.  6)—Maptuihii  (Smith,  B.  R.,  217-El).  §  289.   Mangaia' 

noto   (UiU,   47).  §290.  Prim<tiTf  MarHnge  (MoLon.   "Studie«," 

pref.  V).  §  291.  Uaidaki  (Bau.  i,  169)- £i:f  Tribei  (ref.  loat)— £'ni- 

lar*  (IlarV.  ^2)—Tetlntrt  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  89)— jfurfomai/««  (Eth.  S. 
"  Trans."  N.S.  ii,  3%)~Ma»traM  (Eth.  S.  "  Tran»."  N.S.  iii.  80).  5  292. 
Coinmunai  Marriaye  (Lub.  "Origin,"  89,  93) — A'Kd'fcn»,  Badtgat,  &'iiram- 
bak»,  Keriaht,  S;c.  (Lub.  "Origin,"  S3-1)— Jf,  ^ncn-ean  (lub.  "Origin." 
84)— äujAmbb  (Lub.  "  Origin."  85)  —  Tetiur,  (Lub.  "  Origin,"  89), 
S  294.  Andamanm  (Eth.  S.  "  Tran.."  S.S.  »,  46).  S  297.  JV.^oim 

(Fit«,  ii,  182)— rorf«  (Eth.  8.  "Tran»."  NÄ.  rii,  240)— JVair»  (MeLen. 
"Prim.  Marr."  184-5)— TbAitiaM  (EU.  "PoL  He."  ii,  571).  |  298. 

AU<ittant  (Baa.  "  Menaoli,"  m.tlO)—Laararota  (Hum.  i.  32)~£r(»uu,  4^. 
(MoL«n.  "Prim.  Marr."  183}— Ceyan  (Ten.  ü,42>t)— JrafW«#,  *c.  (McLwi. 
"Prim.  Marr."  lOa)—- iraiio  Felis  (Bm.  "  MeQ•^h,"  iii,  293)— fliarfa 
(Mül,  "Hisl,"  W)-~Aiwiint  Brifont  (C«Mir.  "De  BbIIo."  bk.  t.  o.  14). 
§299.  Tüdat  (Eth.  8.  "Tran.."  K.S.  rii,  24iO)—Tithili  (ref.  lost). 
§  301.  T.beta«  (n-U>.  21G-6,  £15-6  ;  Bogle.  123).  §  302.  PUr 

andr-v  (McLen.  "Prim.  Marr."  245,  199.  203,  203-4)— 7^. M  (Penna.Ti) 
—Haidalu  (Bon.  i,  169)— Zuiw  (Arb.  138)- Ztomara»  (Ando.  I7fi)— Coii^ 
(A*t.  iii.  254)— ^arnoa  (Tut.  "Ainete«n  fean."  190)— Fern  Pai  (XEm. 
KfI)—NKC Ztatandtri  (Xhoma.,  X  S.,  i,  178)— ^fiilioü  (As.  8.  B.  lir,  pt.  ii, 
ia»)—Ucxioo  (Torx),  ii,  4Sii)—Egbai  (Burt.  "Abeokuta,"  i,  208)—«/«« 
Coiui    (Bo..    3m)—Da\oairs    (Burt.  "  Bahom^,"   i,   367).  j   304. 

S«t\mt»  (Burch.  il,  60)— ßiiiirf*  (Fon-j.  148)— r«fA>jl*  (Tan.  ii,  44!)  — 
0(f><)*«  (Latb.  i,  457)— £i/h  (Tar.  "  Niueloen  Yran."  il01)—MandiMgon 
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Abbaham,  conception  of  Deity,  406-9. 

Abetract  words,  rüde  languuges  deficient 
in,  332,  354,  359. 

Abstraction,  vanting  in  primitive  man, 
74,83,85,89,821,825-9. 

Accadians,  hi(>h  Status  of  womcn  among, 
725  ;  ancestor  worship  by,  816. 

"  Acorn -Shells/*  respousive  to  adjacent 
life,  123. 

Admiraiion,  lore  of,  in  pa vages,  64,  72. 

jEsculapius,  apotbeosis  of,  894. 

Affection,  absent  among  some  savage^, 
663  ;  increased  bj  monogam j,  G72  ; 
probable  increase  of  parental,  760. 

Altars,  genesis  of,  254-7,  277,  417; 
erected  to  Greek  kings,  389. 

Aliruism  of  unciyiUzed,  65-9,  71,  425. 

Amazulu,  ancestor  worship  among,  284-6. 

America  (Ancient),  retrogression  in,  95. 

Amphibie,  cost  of  lace-u^aintenance  in, 
590. 

Amputation,  a  mark  of  mourniug,  165. 

Amulots,  primitive  belief  in,  245,  765. 

Analjsis,  for  interpreiing  social  phe- 
nomena,  681,  822. 

Ancestor- worship,  genesis  and  diffusion 
Ol,  281-4,  418-20,  785-7,793;  Calla- 
vray  on  Aiimzulu,  284-6 ;  a  development 
of  ihe  belief  that  deities  are  transformed 
ancestors,  286-9,  418;  Bobadilla  on 
Nicaraguan,  287;  among  Aryan  and 
Scmiiic  races,  289-94,  811 ;  are  it*  ob- 
servances  moral  or  religious?  294; 
surviving  among  civilized,  295-7,  418, 
787 ;  hnguistic  evidence  of,  298 ;  Fetich - 
ism,  a  development  of,  321  ;  also 
niüUDtain  worsJiip,  367-381,  419,  805- 
7  ;  root  of  every  religion,  411,  426,  819  ; 
an imal- worship  derived  from,  418  ; 
also  nature  and  plant- worship,  419; 
ifiipeded  hy  promisciüiy,  6J7  ;  favoured 
by  descent  through  males,  660,  666 ; 
andby  mor.ogamy,  671 ;  causes  cherish- 
ing  of  male  issue,  736,  743 ;  snake  form 
of,  among  the  Moquis,  797 ;  and 
Ancienis,798  ;  development  ofBua^iau, 
801-3 ;  private  churucter  of  Iraniaa, 
811;   Aryan  and  Semiüc,   811,   813, 


817 ;  G-recian  practioe  of,  813 ;  and 
Kgyptian,  814. 

Animais,  super-organio  evolution  shown 
by,  6 ;  charged  by  social  evolutiun,  10 ; 
social  effects,  81-5 ;  the  one  gioup  of 
primitive  Classification,  123  ;  pruniiive 
belief  that  they  have  soul*,  176-8,  17J», 
419;  ard  that  ancestors  were,  335-7, 
345,  419 ;  misinterpretation  of  name«  a 
cause  for  kindly  treating,  337-9,  34-I- ; 
and  for  attributing  human  anc&-trr 
to,  356,  419,  791-6;  physiologi.^.l 
division  of  labour  in  evolvmg,  4d9--41  ; 
differtnces  of  size  in  higlier,  452 ; 
merging  of  minor  individiub'ities  in 
evolving,  453 ;  siniüar  early  develop- 
ment of  all,  479;  dependent  on  en- 
Tironment,  48G ;  beUe«ed  to  cauro 
stoims,  768;  and  eclip  es,  769;  and 
earthquakes,  770  ;  genesis  of  Fctichisui 
eluoidated  by,  787-9. 

Aniuial- worship,  the  belief  in  metempey* 
chosis,  322-5,  345,  419  ;  caused  by 
aninials  frequenting  locality  of  dead, 
828-31,  796;  linguisüo  indefinitenesa 
favourdble  to,  339-41,  346,  419,  795; 
of  Compound  animais,  341-5  ;  grade« 
in  development  of,  343-5;  precedwS 
Totemism,  346. 

Atimate  and  Inariimate  («ee  Life). 

Annulosa^  size  of  individuals  in,  452  ; 
oi*ganic  integrjUiion,  454  ;  increasing 
dependence  of  part  8,474;  alimentary 
and  regulative  sy.-^tem,  490;  nervnus 
cenl  ralizatiou  in  higher  tjped,  513,  515, 
517  ;  two  nervous  Systems  in  lüght  r 
momber«,  520 ;  metamorphoses  in,  56 1. 

Ant  hropomorphism,  univerMility  uf,  40J- 
11,  420. 

Apathy  of  primitive  man,  55-9,  425. 

Apoplexy,  primitive  interpretation  of, 
144,  149,  414. 

Apotbeosis,  in  Indta,  281;  among  ancient 
rare«,  388  91,  421  ;  in  Pol^nesia, 
803-5,  806. 

Apprentices,  their  place  in  iudustrial 
development,  470. 

ArabS|  auotslor- worship  among,  233. 
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Art,  a  sociolocric  study,  431. 

Arvans,  ancestor-wonhip  among,  289-9^, 

811. 
Astronomj,  a  conception  of  dualitj  in- 

duced  bj  phenomena  of,  105-8,  119  ; 

tlie  sky,  Stars,   &c.,   as  couceived  by 

primitive  man,  371-3.  419. 
Aurora  Borealis,  primitiTe  interpretatioQ 

of,  766 ;  beJiüf  of  Eaquimaux  coiicern- 

ing,  807. 
Austndian  tribes,  retrogression  of,  96. 

Basnacles,  metamorphos^s  of,  111. 

Bats.  thought  to  be  trausfornied  men, 
328-31,  845.  419,  798. 

Bear,  mjtb  of  the  öroat-,  836. 

BeUef,  intülleotual  dovelopment  favour- 
able  to  modifiabilitj  of ,  74 ;  Kgyptian, 
110 ;  incongruities  of,  102-5, 113, 169  ; 
prepossession  nine  points  of,  221 ;  in 
amulets  and  charms,  245,  765 ;  cou- 
forma  to  law  of  evolution,  421-3,  821, 
8*^9. 

Bigainy  in  Gkrmany,  680. 

Birds,  super-organio  eTolution  shown  by, 
6  ;  primitive  ideos  of  egg-develupmont, 
111 ;  cost  of  race-maiutenance,  596 ; 
cause  stornis,  768. 

Blood,  primitive  iuterprctation  of  unoon- 
sciousness  froui  lods  of,  146,  414 ;  sup- 

Cd  Community  of  nature  from  swul- 
Dg,  276 ;   shows  relation   bctwecn 

life  of  aggregate  and  of  compouents, 

442 ;  heterogeneity  in  higher  aninmls, 

501 ;    organic    competition    for,   50.i ; 

action  of  nervcs  on  circulation  of,  534. 
Blood-offerings,  a  f  uncral  rite,  165  ;  also 

reUgious,  265-7,  277,  417. 
Bobauilla,  Friar,  on  Nicaraguan  ancestor- 

worship,  287. 
Bonos,  evidcnoe  of  prohistoric  man,  37-0, 

42-5,  51 ;  tlie  ßoul  thought  to  dwell  in 

thoso  of  the  dead,  301. 
Bookiug-otlicc,  derivution  of,  833. 
Brain,  analogous  to  legislative  body,  519, 

520. 
Broath,  identißed  with  soul,  175,  176. 
Buritds  {see  Funerals). 
Burke,  derivation  of,  831. 

Cahroc   legend  of  coyote  among  stars, 

372,  769. 
Callaway,  Bishop,  on  Amazulu  anccitor- 

worship,  284-6. 
Cullousncs:},  varies  ^ith  the  iudividual, 

419. 


Cannibalism,  increa^ed  by  belief  tbat 
qualities  are  appropriated  by  eating, 
241 ;  human  sacrifices  to  the  dead  of, 
263-5,  417;  loyalty  of  people  prac- 
tising,  512. 

Catalepsy,  primitive  Interpretation  of, 
1 14,  149,  414. 

Cathohüism,  an  incongruity  of,  169; 
belief  in  close  communion  of  the  two 
lives,  192, 197 ;  and  in  divination,  237 ; 
and  exorcism,  239 ;  ancestor-worship 
in,  296 ;  care  for  soula  of  the  dead, 
297  ;  anthropomorphism  of,  410. 

Causation,  ideas  of,  wanting  in  primitive 
man,  84,  90,  767 ;  iucreased  by  civiliza- 
tion,  221. 

Cave-burials,  206-8;  temples  developcd 
from,  250 ;  cause  belief  in  bats  and  owls 
bcing  transfomied  men,  328-31,  3'15. 

Caves,  the  dead  thought  to  dwell  in,  200, 
213;  cause  belief  in  an  under-Morld, 
204;  regardei  aa  places  of  creation, 
852. 

Cemeteries,  sacrednesa  of,  274,  277,  417. 

CercarieBj  reproduction  of,  595. 

Cliarms,  primitive  belief  in,  245,  765. 

Chastity,  lightiy  esteemed  by  aavages, 
604,  609. 

Chiefs,  selected  for  warfare,  510-13; 
locally  Buperior  to  king,  514;  indus- 
trial  restrictions  of,  530. 

Children,  feelings  of  the  uncivilized  for, 
66 ;  mentuliy  similar  to  uncivilized, 
88-91 ;  primitive  ideaa  and  mental 
aspect  of ,  lUS ;  regard  shadowa  aa 
entities,  114;  do  not  mistake  animate 
and  inanimate,  129;  names  changed 
to  alleviate  disease,  242 ;  "  Children 
of  the  Sun,"  3.8,  420;  aid  parental 
welfare,  599,  760;  effects  of  pro- 
misouity,  638;  and  polyandry,  6t7, 
6  >1 ;  inlierit  wives  of  father,  650 ; 
effect  of  polygyny,  660-2,  666 ;  and 
monogamy,  670-2 ;  iudepeadence  of 
uncivilized,  683 ;  regime  of  adult  not 
adapted  to,  707-9,  712 ;  status  of  un- 
civilized, 733-5,  743  ;  primitive  desire 
for  male,  735-7,  743;  effect  of  mili- 
tancy  and  industrialism  on,  737-9, 
741-3,  744;  political  and  domestio 
absolutism,  739-41,  744;  few  leared 
by  the  uncivilized,  746 ;  probable 
future  Status,  754,  758-60 ;  their 
right  education  a  high  femalo  func- 
tion,  757 ;  believe  in  droams,  773. 

China,  statuä   of  womcn  in,   730;  and 
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parents  and  chfldreiiy  739 ;  male  ifsue 

(lesired  in,  736. 
Cilia,  show  relation  of  aggrcgate  life  to 

coinponents,  442. 
Circumcision,  imposed  by  superiors,  407. 
Classification,    erroneous,    ^-105;    the 

two  groups  of  primitive,  123 ;  or^nic 

and  Buper-organic,  537 ;    of   soci.ties, 

(tunimarj,  538-44,  562,  583. 
CUmate  {tee  Meceorology). 
Cliithcs,  supplied  to  the  deod,  185,  415, 

813  ;  made  bj  males,  719. 
Clyde,  Lord,  and  tribal  naino,  793. 
t'o<*a,    regarded    iiith    reverenco,    850; 

Peruvian  conaumption  cf,  351. 
Cocliin-Clüna,  date  of  All-Soul*s  feast  in, 

800. 
Caletiteraia,  difference  of  size  in,  452 ; 

organio    integmtiun,    453 ;    structural 

heterogeneity,   462 ;    independencc  of 

parts,  474,  475  ;  two  layen  in,  4^0 ; 

aistributiiig  sjfrtem,   482,   494;    slow 

adjustment  to  extemal  actione,  521 ; 

Tt'production,  594. 
Coherenoe,  trait  in  primitive  tlieory  of 

things,  421-3  ;  and  in  social  and  indi- 

Tidual  growtü,   '157 ;    and    evolution, 

584;  and  doinestic  relations,  641. 
Coma,  prinütiTe  interprttation  of,  145, 

149,  414. 
*'  Communal  marriage,**  632. 
Compctition,  individual  and  social,  502-4, 

506. 
Cointe,  A.,  society  as  conceired  by,  579 ; 

fetiohism  of  the  liigher  animals,  787. 
Concussion,  primitive  interpretation  of, 

146,  149,  414. 
Conservatitm  of  uncivilized  and  ciTÜized, 

70. 
Coral  Islands,  social  progress  in,  26. 
C'onrtship  among  unciviliced,  721,  723. 
i^oyote,  legend  of  the,  372. 
C*ivdit,  organic  analogy  of,  534. 
iVemation,  ashes  of  the  dead  supplied 

with  food,   156 ;  thought  to  prevent 

resuscitation,  167, 779 ;  Bishop  Words- 

worth  on,   167 ;    affects  idea  of  the 

after  life,  195 ;  adapted  to  idol-wor- 

ship,  302,  320. 
Cnielty  of  the  uncivilized,  67-9,  714. 
Curiosity,  absont  in  primitive  man,  86, 90. 

Daww,  worship  of  the,  368-71,  «84,  419. 

Dead,  the,  atteuipts  to  revivo,  153-5, 166 ; 
spokon  to,  153-5,  166 ;  thought  to 
dciire  food,  155  -9,  lüü,  171,  25:2,  257- 


61,  277,  415,  417,  779.  786,  801,  812, 
813 ;  and  breathing-space  and  wärmt  h. 
158,  166,  273,  277,  803 ;  raried  means 
foi*  reäusoitating,  159-62,  166  ;  ritesto 
propitiate,  163-6 ;  belicfs  in  resuscita- 
tion compared,  166-8,  414 ;  illogicali- 
ties  concerniug,  169 ;  beliei  in  aft^r 
material  appearance,  170-2  ;  have  no 
shadow,  175, 820 ;  chaotic  ideas  of aftcr 
State,  181 ;  supplied  with  weapon», 
clotlios,  jewels,  cattle,  etc.,  184-6,  205, 
415,  813  ;  \i  ith  wives,  frtends,  and  sor- 
Tants,  186-9,  551,  766,  782,  801  ;  pro- 
pcrty  bumt,  195 ;  dwell  in  mountains 
or  caves,  200,  204,  213,  415  ;  direction 
of  abode,  202,  213, 415 ;  thought  to  be 
across  water,  206-8,  213,  4l5 ;  and 
inci-easing  vagueness  in  localisation, 
214  ;  names  avoided,  2-12,  273  ;  ^wwer 
iiiherent  in  parts  of,  241-,  779,  781 ; 
scntiments  occasionod  by,  249,  254, 
277,  417,  823  ;  sacrifices  develop  from 
suppl}ing  food  to,  257-61,  277,  417; 
human  olforiiig«  of  eannibalsto,  263-5, 
417;  praiscxl  at  funenils,  268-70, 
277,  417 ;  belief  in  their  kno«  - 
le>lge  of  the  living,  272;  sacredniv<s 
of  cemeterics,  274,  417 ;  com- 
mimity  of  nature  from  swallowing 
parts  of,  275  ;  dcvelopment  of  f uneral 
rites  into  worship  of  deitiet,  resmme, 
276-9,  417;  wishes  of,  kept  sarrod, 
296;  care  displayed  by  paaaants 
for,  297;  belii'f  in  their  conscious- 
ness,  and  power  of  relics,  300-2,  418, 
779;  stones  placed  in  mouths  of, 
311  ;  animal- worship  aided  by  animals 
f requenting  locality  of ,  328-31,  796  ; 
thought  to  retum  to  fatherland,  40>i ; 
fear  of,  originates  religious  control, 
426  ;  living  infants  buried  with,  734 ; 
suicide  to  accompany,  766;  care  for 
comfort  of,  778;  Ksquimaux  ideas 
concerning,  807. 

Doa:l,  worship  of  {tee  Ancestor>worship). 

Death,  illogiealities  cimccrning,  104 ; 
lifü  distinguished  from,  151  ;  thought 
to  be  long  suspended  animation,  152, 
166,  778;  and  to  originat«  super- 
naturally,  230-2,  416,  78l ;  dwellings 
deserted  after,  250;  cheerfully  expoetcd 
by  the  uncivilized,  766^ 

Dccoralion,  love  of,  in  tlie  uncivilized,  64. 

DefiniteneiS,  trait  of  social  evolution, 
5Mi;  and  evolving  domeslio  relatious, 
611,  670. 
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Deitj,  The,  riiKmi  ot  deTelopment  of 
funenl  ritra  into  wonliip  of,  27<>~9, 
417 1  "god"  applied  b;  tha  unniTil- 
iieJ  to  incompreheniible  objec^s,  38li. 
411 ;  derelopmeat  of  the  idra  of,  387, 
411,  420,  772  ;  kmj;  or  rubr  reginled 
u,  38t-01,  411,  431-;  also  men  oF 
■iiperlor  power,  391-8,  411,  430,  421, 
801;  and  oonqiiering  races,  398-4U1, 
411  )  dcTcIopment  ot  Orecian  and 
Fijiin  puitheon«,  401-4,  804  i  Hebraic 
«onreplion  uf,  404-9,  817  i  unireraalitj 
of  anthropomorphiim,  409-411,  420; 
beliefs  conform  to  l&w  of  erolution, 
421;  Mai  Hüller  on  primitirs  cjn- 
oeptioiuot,  821,828. 

Dctriurn,  priuiitiTB  inlerpretniion  of, 
22»,  332. 

DsKertioa  ot  aged  bj  the  anriTilUad, 
73  t. 

I>«vctopnient,  a  «ocinl  and  organic 
tivt,  437,  460  i  BiinilBril/  of  aocial 
and  organio,  4S7-72 ;  aummarj  of 
aocist,  &81. 

Dow,  ^rimitiTeinterprctation  of,  101. 

DijiMltTe  orgnn»,  siis  in  priniillre  man, 
45,  51.     iSee  s'ao  Flir.ioIoKf .) 

Dionjaus,  idenliSed  «ith  0*ifu,  274. 

DiipaM,  b^jpf  in  aupemotural  oriirin, 
SSi-SO,  232,  238-40,  24^*,  270,  277, 
416,  40t,  TU.  803.  Slfi ;  nam.>9  chanj^I 
to  alleriat«',  212 ;  priniilJTe  belief  in 
aorcerer'»  power  <nn,  2  M,  416 ;  Tiru- 
Tious  arliiiiu  on-a»ioncd  br,  470; 
attribulvd  lo  abaenf«  uf  auul,  777. 

Diitnbutiii){  ajretem,  dieielopmeut  ot  the 
aoelal  and  iniliriitual,  4S2,  491'^ ; 
Bild  similaritj  between,  4S3-S  ;  npcei- 
»rf  to  anttJtining  and  rFgulating  aja- 
tcni<,  403;  ineiv.iati  m>miiiiini<:;it>oii 
charjcliMHiing  evolution,  49ä-3(.>0, 
503;  nlaj  heterogrneitj,  501,  503; 
•ndiwi«  betwe^  the  aoeial  und  iiidi- 
Tidiul,  from  uoiiiwt'tiun,  502-^  SOG  ;  ' 
auniiH:irj  of  loeial,  äS2. 
Dirinition,  bulief  in  (iipjrkuniin  ori"in,  i 
31:}.  I 

Diriaion  of  labotiT,  aorial,  a  aociologic  i 
nuXj,  43!l ;  tniit  of  aoriul  and  or^nnio 
bodii^i,  4JJ-4I,  450, 1/H-7i  ;  ia  ei.-cle-  1 
aiaatii-al  atriietum,  4]!;  aoctal  eroln-  ' 
tion  marlied  bj  femiie,  717-33.  ' 

^iroree,  priiniliTe  facilit^  of,  602-1, 632  ; 
induoiiroi  stTecting,  663  I  diviaion  of  I 
'propjrtjr  oa,  691 :  pnib^ible  future  ot,  i 
753.  1 


Dog,  changing  amotiona  of,  89 ;  tDoKl- 
callt;  conoemiog,  101 ;  behariouT  ta 
nii>tion  impljiag  life,  125 ;  a  haman 
anrealor,  312  ;  aenie  of  ownerrhip, 
633;  dre&d  of  the  unknown,  767  [ 
muao)  eolipaea,  7G9;  Cetichiam  illiu- 
trated  bj,  787-0  j  tr.uia(orn)ed  nian, 
33a,  343. 

Drainage,  MÜal  effecte  of,  1<X 

DreaoiB,  food  a  aus«  of,  133,  Kl; 
primitiTe  Interpretation,  133-«,  4'Jft, 
413,  420;    and  bcUef  in,  137-9,  41^ 


tion)   of    dcitjr   and  gliMt«  origiiials 

BiBTH,  the,  aoeiBl  efFeel«  of  «urhoe- 
canBgiiration,  2.1-7,  423,  451;  aud 
fertititT,  27-9.  13ö  ;  Kaquimaui  üleu 

EartliquaLea,  aicliitectursl  type  indueed 
bj,  31;  primitiTo  interpralatiou  of, 
217,  770. 

Erbo.  primitiTe  interpretatba,  118,  13.>, 

413. 
Geltpw,    primitiTO   intcrpretation,   76^, 
772. 

Eraia^j,  primitive  intcTpretatiun,  143, 
119. 

Vjlucstion,  i^orance  of  mental  derelop- 
mi-nt  <lia]ilaj'<;d  bj  pment,  Oij-  S ; 
nnd  erron  reaulting,  112  ;  enfoKed  in 
England,  573,  ä7 1 ;  by  the  State,  ia  it 
•  normal  praäreia  ?  705-7  j  a  hijj!» 
funetiim  lu  whicli  no  mui  ha»  ji-t 
riai'n,  752 ;  iinpurtane«  uf  ntioual, 
760. 

EIB^ea  of  tho  dend,  idi4-wora1)ip  a  ile- 
Tclopment  of  tlieir  woraliip,  3'J3,  3S0, 
418  ;  aupplied  witli  food  l-y  tlut  oiiil- 
iied,30l)418;  thouglit  tobe(;1ioll-in- 
habiled,  30t-9,  418;  aupplieJ  «ith 
food  by  uneiviliied,  3<>7,  118. 

Eggf,  pritnitire  ideua  of  dcTcIopment 
from,  111. 

Egi>«ltrui>m  of  tho  unflTiliicd,  63  5,71, 
42>. 

Egrptiana,  crediilitj,  110;  hip!i  (emale 
atätuB,  728 ;  anveator-wonliip  auo«^, 
811. 

Elohim,  interprplation  of.  299,  4^. 

Einbalining  tüought  to  aid  reaiucitalion, 
tt».  16Ü. 

EmbrroUii^y,  apinal  deielop^nent,  4'>3, 
472 ;  Bimilaritj  of  »ocial  and  urganii: 
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development,  467-72 ;  and  early  dc- 
Telopuieiit  of  all  animcl»,  479  ;  pliysio- 
logical  unifs  as  affecting  fertiUtj,  561 ; 
social  and  indiyidual  analogies,  577 ; 
co8t  of  reproduction,  592  ;  and  spocies- 
maintenance,  594-8. 

Emotion»,  eToluiion  of,  53-5 ;  control 
shown  by  primitive  man,  55-9. 

Endogamy,  defined,  611 ;  cooxisting  nith 
exogamy,  618, 620,  628  ;  cause  favour- 
ing,  627-9  ;  higher  domestio  rektions 
cliaracterized  by,  629. 

Endurance  of  unciyilized  and  ciyilized, 
47,  52. 

Energy,  effect  of  climate  od,  23,  425. 

England,  form  er  independence  of  eounty 
governments  in,  491;  eTolution  of 
roads,  et<;.,  496 ;  also  markets  and 
fairs,  500;  prime  minister  develop- 
mcnt  of  justiciar,  518 ;  industrial  re- 
strictions,  532;  icdustrialism  favour- 
able  to  freodom,  555;  admixdire  of 
Arvans  in,  501  ;  redevelopment  of 
militancy,  568-  75 ;  fralernal  poly- 
andry,  614 ;  Status  of  diildren,  742, 
743 ;  weight  of  parental  authority, 
742. 

JEntosoa,  reproductiou  in,  594. 

Epilepsy,  primitive  intirpretution,  22 i, 
232,  416. 

Epit  bellum,  shows  relation  of  aggregate 
to  Urea  of  cumponent^,  442. 

Etymology,  specimens  of  false,  83 1-6. 

Europeaus  deificd  by  the  uncivilized, 
396,  398 ;  in  India  and  China,  811. 

Evolution,  the  three  kinds,  3 ;  super- 
organic  deßned,  4 ;  and  illustrated  by 
insects,  4-6 ;  and  birds  and  mammuls, 
6 ;  does  not  iinply  tendency  in  overy- 
thirig  1o  become  higher,  93;  charac- 
terized  by  retrogression,  93-6 ;  pheno- 
mena  cannot  be  urranged  in  serialorder, 
223 ;  primitive  theory  of  things  oon- 
f  orms  to  law  of ,  421  -3  ;  generalizations 
from  social  classiiicutions,  543,  562 ; 
rigidity  following  socio  1  and  indivi- 
dual,  576-8 ;  social  deveiopment  Sup- 
ports law  of,  684 ;  lessened  cost  of 
species-mainter.ance  characterizing, 
597 ;  prolonged  infancy  in  higher 
races,  600  ;  domestic  relations  conform 
to  law  of,  641  ;  al^o  developing  socie- 
ties,  699 ;  and  families,  745-8 ;  extinc- 
tion  of  lo  wer  foruis  not  involved  by,  751 . 

Evolution,  social,  factors  of^  9-15,  425  ; 
effect  on  cliiuulc,  10;   al«o  flora  aud 


fauna,  10;  reciprocal  inflnence  of 
Society  and  unita,  11,  14 ;  of  neigh- 
boüringsocieties,  11, 14;  andof  artificit  1 
products,  12-14  ;  efTect  of  local  condi- 
tions  fp*eater  in  earlier  stages,  35  ;  why 
hos  it  made  such  little  progress  ?  36  ; 
the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  past, 
87-9 ;  species  maintenance,  597  ;  pro- 
lon^ied  infancy,  600 ;  not  neces^arily 
marked  by  higher  domestio  relalion«, 
^  607-10. 

ExcitabiUty  of  primitive  man,  55-9,  425. 

Exogamy,  defined,  611 ;  prevalence,  614 ; 
co-existing  with  endogamy,  618,  620, 
628  ;  war  a  cause  of,  619-22  ;  cau^ea 
favourable  to,  627-9  ;  associated  with 
Iowest  political  and  dome^tio  life,  629. 

Exorcism,  believed  by  uncivilized  and 
civilized,  237-40,  24S,  416. 

Explanations,  ready  acceptance  of  proxi* 
mate,  103. 

Facfobs  of  social  evolution,  9-15,  425. 

Fainting,  primitive  interpretation  of, 
143,  147,  414. 

Faii*s,  deveiopment  of,  499. 

Family,  the,  ideal,  51^9 ;  primitively 
almost  unknown,  602 ;  Maine  on 
earliest  State  of,  681-92,  711 ;  patri- 
archal  type  of,  692-701,  711 ;  disinte- 
gration  of,  shown  by  social  evolutiou, 
701-5, 712  ;  is  there  a  limit  to  present 
disintegration  ?  705-7  ;  the  rigime  ill- 
adapted  to  the  State,  707-9,  712 ;  law 
of  evolution  supported  by  deveiopment 
of,  745-8 ;  aud  the  State,  the  ethics 
contrasted,  758. 

Fasting,  developments  of,  261-3, 277, 417. 

Females  (see  Women). 

Fertility,  social  effects,  27-31,  425 ;  ef- 
fect on  stature,  41 ;  aud  of  var.ed 
physiological  units,  561. 

Fetich- worship,  deveiopment  of,  809-12, 
320,  418,  7S7-9  ;  the  contained  spiii*} 
worshipped,  312-4,  321,  418,  789 ;  pru- 
ceded  by  ghost-theory,  315-18. 

Fiji,  pantheon  of,  and  of  Greece,  401-4, 
804 ;  apothcosis  in,  804. 

Fire,  the  dead  thought  to  require,  158, 
166,  177  i  in  tcmples  a  deveiopment  of 
grave-fire,  273,  277 ;  used  for  signal- 
ling,  522. 

Fish,  species-maintenance  in,  596,  597 1 
thought  to  cjiuse  eclipses,  770. 

Fiskc,  J.,  on  Prolongation  of  infancy, 
(WO. 
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Flrty,  F.  O-.y  walcing-visions  of,  776-7. 

FJood,  Babjlonian,  hcaven  considered 
torritorj  of  conquering  raco,  209. 

Flora,  etfect  of  social  eyolution,  10 ;  and 
on  social  cvolution,  29-31,  425  ;  belicf 
in  plant-souls,  176-8,  419 ;  yeneration 
for  poisonous  pliints,  350 ;  organic  in- 
legration  of,  453;  susttiining  system 
dopendcDt  on  cnvironmcnt,  4^6. 

Food,  amount  consumcd  by  uncivilized, 
45-7  ;  strcngth  influcnced  by,  4S  ;  ef- 
fect  of  insiifficient,  71,  236,  5^3; 
analogy  of  bodily  to  mental,  77-80; 
cause  of  dreams,  133,  261 ;  the  dead 
thought  to  requipc,  155-9,  166,  171, 
2r)2,  255,  257-61,  277,  416,  417, 
KOI,  812,  813  ;  cannibalism  and 
belicf  in  Community  from  similar, 
211,  275 ;  developments  of  religious 
fasting,  261-3,  277,  417;  efligies  of 
tho  dead  supplied  with,  304,  307, 418 ; 
fetiches  thought  to  reqiiire,  315,  418  ; 
produ(rtive  of  slecp,  503  •  as  aiTecting 
mfanticide,  61 1  ;  war  caused  bv  steaU 
ing,  627  ;  affccts  social  di(>tribution, 
692  ;  obtained  by  women,  717. 

Forbidden  fruit,  interpret^ition,  351,  815. 

Fofisils,  prHnitivo  intcrprctation,  108-10, 
120,  309. 

France,  industrial  restrictions,  631 ; 
social  gradations,  647 ;  military  Or- 
ganization of  regulations,  551  ;  regime 
estubliKlied  by  war,  568  ;  Status  of 
women,  729  ;  and  children,  741 ;  mili- 
tancy  and  industrialism,  750. 

Fravaslüs,  thc,  worship  of,  809-11,  816. 

Froit,  misconception  of,  100. 

Function,  oorrelated  to  structure,  526. 

Funerals,  rites  of  tho  uncivilized,  163-6, 
801 ;  cost  of,  185,  262  ;  burying  alivc, 
189,  734,  766;  cause  deserlion  of 
towns,  199,  250-2;  cave-burials,  20H- 
8;  oanoo- burials«,  206-S ;  rites  p»ir-  | 
allelod  by  religious  rites,  263  -8  ;  the 
de:id  praiacd  at,  268-70  ;  devclopment 
of  mourning  into  n^ligious  rites,  273, 
417 ;  Images  of  tho  deud  used  at,  3U3. 

Gmrty  of  the  uneivilized,  60,  71. 
Genenlization,  absent  in  primitive  man, 

79,  83,  85,  89,  821,  825-9  ;  and  also  in 

language,  332. 
"  Genius,  eccentricity  of,"  80. 
Gerniany,  political  ccntralization,   616  ; 

eoereive  rStfimey  56S ;  biuamv  in,  6S0 ; 

•t  jitus  of  wumeu,  729 ;  and  chudren,  742. 


Gcsticulation,  primitivcly  necessary,  184. 

Ghosts,  illogieaUty  conceming,  104; 
Taried  ideas  of,  172-4,  414 ;  thought 
to  frequent  locality  of  flrst  life» 
198,  415,  801,  805  ;  their  number, 
215-7,  312,  321,  416,  421,  789. 
816  ;  natural  phenomena  attributed 
to,  217-20,  416,  785, 805  ;  also  human 
failuros  and  succcsses.  220 ;  universal 
aetion  of,  221,  416;  superbuman 
strength,  234,  416  ;  thought  toinhahit 
efligies,  304-9,  418;  fetichism,  ^a- 
velopmentof  belief  in,  309-12,  315-8, 
321,  418,  789 ;  and  animal-worship, 
8  ]>6,  419 ;  and  plant-worship,  359,  419  ; 
mirage  attributed  to,  766 ;  deity  a  de- 
vclopment of  belief  in,  772,  81 7 ; 
Indian  worohip  of,  785,  787 ;  pre- 
sent  in  stones,  789  91;  Ofigia  of 
Russian  ancestor-worship,  801-3, 

God  (see  Deity). 

Gods,  primitive  conoeption  of,  234,  803 ; 
"  and  men,"  traditiou  of,  898-401, 
815. 

Government,  a  sociologic  study,  426-31; 
assimed  early  existence,  687 ;  devclop- 
ment of  {see  Regulnting  System). 

Gnives,  hunmn  saeriflces  at,  1R6-9,  651, 
766,  782  ;  tho  origin  of  U*mples,  250- 
4,  277,  417,781 ;  Pacrcdncss,  274,  277, 
781,  805  ;  quitt^Hl  by  the  dead.  779. 

Gravestoncs,  sacredness  implied  by,  249  ; 
permaneney  given  to  praises  by,  260 ; 
snakes  represented  on,  798. 

Greeco,  terrestrial  heterogeneity,  27; 
kingsdeified  in,  390;  Athcuiun  mdus- 
trinli»m,  551. 

Greeks,  the,  belief  in  dreams,  138  ;  it^eas 
of  ghosts,  173 ;  and  after  life,  190, 
192,  193 ;  belief  in  supcrnatural 
agcnts,  220,  235 ;  and  inspiration, 
233  ;  name  Osiris,  274  ;  ancestor-wor- 
8h>p,  266,  812,  813;  ««i>a,»  and  Biig 
synonymous,  208  ;  Grecian  and  Fijian 
pantheons,  401-4,  804;  mortality  of 
their  gods,  410  ;  wife-stealing,  620 ; 
kinship  through  males,  637  ;  funcral 
Bacrifices,  782  ;  stones  thought  to  be 
ghost-inhabited,  790. 

Giowth,  cause  and  eonsequenee  of  social 
progress,  11,  14;  early  c»>mpleted  in 
tho  uneivilizcd,  51;  jiriuiitive  ideas, 
110-14;  a  social  and  organic  ti-uit, 
437,  45'>,  451 ;  social  and  individual 
inlegr.itioa  of,  45.^-7 ;  ai.d  coherence, 
457  ',  su.i.mary  of  social,  5S1. 
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HiDBS,  natnre  of,  829. 

Uair,  cutting  off,  a  funeral  rite,  1G4 : 
also  religious,  2457,  277,  279  ;  eupposed 
power  in,  243. 

Hnoma,  identical  with  soma,  330. 

Hardiiiess  of  cirilized  (wd  unciTÜized, 
4S,  52,  425. 

Hearing  of  the  unciWlized,  75-7. 

Heart,  the,  tlie  other-self,  174 ;  vascu- 
lar  8y Stern  analogous  to  social  distri* 
buting  System,  496-8;  ovolution  in 
molluscay  513;  aÜected  hy  iierTous 
Systems,  528. 

Heat,  social  effects,  18,  425;  the  dead 
supplied  with,  158,  106,  171. 

"iHeaven,  territory  of  conquerinR  mce, 
2(»9  ;  in  the  sky,  209-13.  (See  also 
World,  the  other.) 

Hcbrews,  the,  belicf  in  dreams,  138 ; 
and  siipernatiiral  beings,  173,  246 ; 
after  life,  190,  192,  194  ;  caTC-burials, 
205,   256 ;    exorcism,  239 ;    fasting  a 

.  funeral  rite,  262 ;  self-bleeding,  267  ; 
religious  ofFeriugs,  272 ;  name  of  dcity 
avoided,  274 ;  ancestor-worship,  292 ; 
"god"  and  "ghost"  synonymous, 
2J8;  Interpretation  of  ^'forbiddeu 
fruit,"  351,  815;  conception  of  deity, 
404-9,  817 ;  integration  affected  by 
w;u,\  51 1  ;  Semitio  vnrieties,  560  ;  poly- 
gyny,  652  ;  plurality  of  wives,  656, 
657 ;  "  raise  up  seed  to  his "  dead 
brother,  661 ;  Status  of  childfen.  740 ; 
•tonos  thougjit  to  be  ghost-inhabited, 
791  ;  aniraal-naming,  79i-3  ;  "  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,"  816. 

He:ght  of  civilized  aud  primiliye  man, 
40-2, 49,  51,  425. 

Meimsicringla,  The,  Tylor  and  Dozent  on, 
393. 

Heterogeneity,  in  OTolution  of  pi-imitire 
idexs,  421-3 ;  in  sociul  and  orgüuic 
growth,  459-61. 

Biätory  not  divisible  from  legend,  821, 
829. 

Hobbes,  T.,  on  the  State,  579,  580. 

Home-sicknesst  of  the  uncivilized,  201. 

Huxley,  Prof.  T.  U.,  antiquity  of  negro 
race,  16 ;  on  sponge,  44'i. 

Hybrids,  worship  of,  341-3,  346. 

Hypotheses,  value,  121;  direrting  cffect, 
766. 

Hyäteria,  primitive  intcrpretation  of, 
2125,  232,  ai7,  416. 

Ldols,  cause  of  war,  266,  548;  deTclop- 


ment  of  worship,  302,  303,  320,  418; 
aided  by  belief  in  elligies  oontainiug  a 
ghost,  304-9,  321,  418. 

Imagination  of  primitive  man,  87,  824, 
829. 

Iniitaiiveness  and  originality,  80-2. 

iniprovidence  of  uncivilized,  59-61,  71, 
72,  425. 

Impulsiveness  in  primitive  man,  55-9, 
66,  72, 425. 

Independenee,  of  uncivilized,  61-8,  425, 
683 ;  and  industrialism,  552-7. 

India,  effect  of  aniniab  in,  32 ;  derelop- 
ment  of  topes,  255 ;  apotheosis  in,  283, 
785;  fetich-worship,  317;  Prince  of 
Wales  in,  390  ;  bclief  in  Bhütas,  763 ; 
new  cults,  787. 

Tndolence  of  uncivilized,  59,  63. 

Industrialism,  and  militancy,  514,  563, 
5SG-S;  Toluntary  co-operation  of,  552- 
7,  657,  749 ;  causes  obscuring,  557-9  ; 
probable  f uture  social  type,  563 ;  effet  t 
of  developing,  577  ;  siimmary,  583  ; 
II.  Marion's  eriticism,  586-8 ;  and 
monogamy,  674-80,  710 ;  and  statua 
of  women,  722-8,  731,  748-51,  755-8 ; 
and  children,  737-9.  741-3,  714. 

Industry,  of  uncivilized,  59  ;  inheritance 
of  trades,  468 ;  rapid  development, 
471 ;  dependent  on  natural  conditiors, 
483,  491 ;  primitive  re.«trictions,  530, 
550;  social  evolution  faTourable  to, 
532. 

Infancy  prolonged  in  higher  racos,  600. 

Inlaiiticide,  of  uncivilized,  b7,  599,  606, 
734,735,738,  740,  786  ;  McLennan  on 
female,  611,  616,  618  ;  not  a  cause  of 
polyandry,  644. 

Ingenuity  of  primitive  man,  87. 

Inquisitiveness  abseut  in  primitive  man, 
86,90. 

Insanity,  primitive  intcrpretation  of,  227, 
232,  248,  347,  416. 

Insects,  super-organic  evolution  not 
shown  by,  4-6  ;  social  effects  of,  32 ; 
metamorpho«cs  of,  111,  564;  mimicry, 
112;  responsit'O  to  adjacent  life,  121; 
transformi'd  mcn,  328,  345 ;  ncnous 
systeni,  515  ;  reproduction,  595. 

Inspiration,  believed  bv  uncivilized  and 
ciulized.  234-6.  248,*416,  786  ;  intoxi- 
cation  attributed  to,  347, 359, 419,  800. 

Integration,  of  primitive  ideas,  421-3 ; 
of  growth,  451-7  ;  of  social  evolution, 
584;  monogamy  iavours  domestic, 
670. 
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Intoxication,   attrihuted  to  inspiration, 

847,  359,  419,  800. 
Invention  abeent  in  primitive  man,  87. 
Iranians,  the,  religion  of,  808-11,  816. 
Ir«  n  iuduBtry,  lieterogt-neity  of  evolution, 

465;  eztension,  491  j  dii-cct  eTolution, 

502. 

Japan,     industrial     restrictions,     550 ; 

Status  of   wonien,  730 ;    and  pareuts 

and  children,  740. 
Justice,  in  primitiTe  man,  72,  690. 

Kino,  the,  regarded  as  deity,  388-91, 
411,  421 ;  inferior  to  chicf,  61 1  ; 
governmental  evolution  from,  517-21 ; 
identitj  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
head,  548;  married  to  noar  relations, 
6«  6;  succession  through  females,  660. 

Kir.phip  tlirough  females»,  612,  686,  691 ; 
efEect  of  exogamj,  629 ;  and  promis- 
cuity,  635-7  ;  unconsciousness  of  male 
kinship  not  implied  by,  637,  792  ; 
varicd  pliaf>e8,  707,  711  j  cause  of 
female  chieftainship,  715. 

Kinship  through  males,  result  of  poly- 
gyny,  658,  660 ;  Maine  on,  6>6,  710  ; 
pastoral  lifo  favourable  to,  693,  698, 
711  ;  varied  pliosei,  707,  711  ;  recog- 
nition  of  motherhood  not  excluded  by, 
793. 

Laboub,  division  of  {see  Division  of 
labour). 

Lamps  (see  Fire). 

Language,  of  inseets,  5 ;  a  socinl  fjictor, 
18  ;  belief  in  dreams  aiited  by,  134 ; 
Interpretation  ol  swoon  in  modern,  144, 
146,  148,  150 ;  ghosts,  white  mon, 
European8,etc.,  synonymous  amongun- 
civiljzed,  171,  240  ;  soul,  shadow.ghost, 
etc.,  synonymous,  176  ;  gives  clue  to 
belief  in  two  after-worlds,  208  ;  **  na- 
tural "  primitively  unknown,  215,  222  ; 
tribes  without  words  god,  angel,  de\  il, 
280 ;  indefiniteness  of  Sanskrit,  2S8, 
826,  829,  830,  836  ;  tlieoryof  ancestor- 
"worship  8upi>orted  by,  298 ;  odour, 
perfume,  breath,  spirit,  etc.,  synony- 
mous, 811 ;  primitive  indefiniteness, 
321-3,  362  ;  devclopmeut  of  proper 
names,  333-5 ;  errors  from  using 
aninml  names,  335-7,  419 ;  hybrid- 
worship  aided  by,  341-6 ;  and  ]^lant- 
worship,  353,  359,  419 ;  nbstraction 
ab&ent  in  primitive,  354,  859  s    <uds 


belief  in  animal-  and  plant-ancesfry, 
855-7,  859,  419  ;  and  nature-worship, 
860-4,  384,  419;  reference  of  birlh 
names  to  incidents  of  moment,  364, 
375,  419  ;  aids  mountain-worship,  866, 
384,  419  ;  and  sea-worship,  367,  384, 
419 ;  and  dawn-worship,  363-71,  884, 
419;  and  star-worship,  H71-3,  419; 
and  moon-worship,  874,  384,  419 ; 
and  sun-worship,  377-84,  4i9  ;  primi- 
tive applications  of  *' god,'*  386,  411, 
4*20 ;  and  '*  men,"  399  ;  interpr('t4itiot  s 
of  Eloliim,  Adonai,  etc.,  406 ;  a 
Soziologie  study,  430 ;  efFeft  on  die- 
crete  social  aggregate,  447 ;  ►trci't 
names,  469  ;  indefiniteness  of  Fijiaii, 
804;  "fruit"  and  "eatiiig,**  816; 
Max    Müller    on   influence   of,   S2i} ; 

Psychologie  aid  to,  820,  828;  Max 
lüller  on  pcrsonalization  of  abstrai  t 
nouns,  825-9 ;  Odin,  830 ;  verbnl 
transformations,  831-3 ;  derivation  of 
bookii  g-offlre,  navvy,  burke,  and  post-, 
833-5  ;  Max  Müller  on  8upei*naturui 
origin  of,  837. 

Lapps,  the,  moral  naturo  of,  732. 

Law,  intellertual  developmeut  necessary 
to  form  conception  of,  74. 

Legend,  not  divisible  from  history,  bll^ 
829  ;  origin  of  primitive,  825. 

Lett^rs,  social  efiects  of,  623. 

Liberalism  defined,  573. 

Li<e,  effects  of  teuiperature  on,  17-20 ; 
implied  by  motion,  125-7,  768 ;  not 
mistaken  by  primitive  man,  127-31 ; 
distinguished  from  death,  151 ;  incon« 
gruous  beliefs  in  future,  181 ;  the 
dead  appearing  in  dreams  siiggest 
future,  182  ;  belief  in  similarity  of 
present  and  aftcr,  183,  184,  189-91, 
196,  415,  803,  805  ;  weapons,  clothes, 
etc.,  supplied  for  the  after,  184-6,  415  ; 
also  companions,  186-9  ;  closeness  of 
communion  hetwecn  preeent  and  after, 
191,  197,  415,  813;  and  tluir  ethical 
aspect,  192-4,  196 ;  conceptions 
changed  by  advancing  kuowledge, 
194-7;  both  pas^ed  in  wime  locality, 
198,  415  ;  mountains  or  cuves  locality 
of  future,  200,  213,  415;  relaiicn 
between  aggregate  and  component  life, 
441-3 ;  also  dissimilarity  between, 
443-5,  450;  efPocis  of  functionnl 
specialization,  477  ;  and  of  developcd 
nervous  System,  508 ;  factors  alTirt  lUfjt 
species  and  individualB,  591-3  ;  effect 
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o^    fippcies-maiTitenance    on,    Ö94-7 ; 

abriilged  by  polygynr,  f  64. 
T.iver,  tne,  erolution  of,  465-72. 
Lotus- worahip,  origin,  799. 
LoTe,  absei) t  in  uncivilized,  663. 
Lojalty,  extreme  form,   512;    to  cliief 

and  king,  514;  instances,  551. 
liubbock,  Sir  J.,  on  ants,  5 ;  on  dreams 

Biiggestiiig  an   after-life,    182;    com- 

miinal    marriage     and    promiscuitji 

632-5. 
Ljall,  Sir  A.  C,  apotheosis  in  India,  283, 

785,  787;    religion  of  Eanjars,  784; 

genesis  of  Indian  eults,  787 ;    Aryan 

ancestor-worähip,  812. 

LIcLevnan,  J.  f.,  Primitive  Mnrriage, 
«11-30,  642-9  ;  OTi  poljaniiry,  642-9. 

^Tagician,  Operations  of,  240-6. 

Maine,  Sir  H.  S.,  earliest  social  states, 
681-92 ;  the  ancient  and  modern  social 
nnit,  702,  712  ;  Status  of  women,  728. 

Mfrmmalia,  species-maiutenance  in,  596, 
597. 

Alan,  antiqiiity  of,  16 ;  animal  trans- 
formatiou,  322  5,  419  ;  primitive  limi- 
tations  to  word,  399.  Primitive  (see 
Primitive  man). 

Iklarion,  H.,  critieism  by,  686-8. 

Markets,  development  of,  499. 

Jkfarr'age,  a  sociologic  study,  427  ;  primi- 
tively  indefinite  and  transitory,  602-4, 
605,  631,  643  ;  between  near  relations, 
C(»6 ;  effect  of  worfare  on,  621  ;  form 
of  capture  in,  622-7 ;  affectation  of 
uncivilized  brides,  623 ;  custom  of 
purohase,  625 ;  "  comniunHl,"  632  ; 
disiodvantage  of  unstable  forms,  637-9; 
cnuscs  affecting  irregularity,  639; 
industrialism  fnvourable  to,  721 ;  and 
Status  of  women,  71 5-17,  738 ;  parental 
authority  in  England,  742 ;  law  of 
evolution  supporied  by,  745 ;  probable 
future,  753. 

Mediciue-men,  primitively  eiorcists,  238  ; 
caniiibal  sm  of,  265  ;  deified  bv  un- 
civihzed,  31)2-^,  411,  420;  aided  by 
superior  power,  781. 

Metamorphos  s,  primitive  ideas,  110-4, 
120;  varied  kiiids  of  organie,  564; 
similirity  of  social  and  individual,  565, 
575. 

Äletaphor,  vagueness  of,  335-7,346,  870, 
420. 

lletcmpsycliosis,  beliof  in,  822-5,  845, 
419. 


MeteorologT,  social  effects  of  climate, 
10;  and  temperature,  17-20,  425; 
and  dry  and  humid  climates,  20-3, 
425  ;  and  light,  climate,  fuel,  34,  425 ; 
effect  of  climate  on  stature,  41 ; 
primitive  interpretation,  105-8,  119, 
413;  rain-makers,  weatber-doctors, 
212,  247,  392-5,  397,  420,  803;  phe- 
nomena  attnbuted  to  ghosts,  217, 
219,  416 ;  interpretation  of  storms, 
768,  772  ;  and  thunder  and  light  ning, 
769. 

Migration,  belief s  occas'oned  by,  201  j  a 
form  of  social  growth,  458  ;  frequent 
occurrence,  5G5-7 ;  Quiohä  legend  of 
searcli  for  the  sun,  806. 

Militancy,  dcvelops  social  regulatine 
System,  508-13  ;  centrolization  needf ul 
to,  529  ;  and  industrialism,  544,  562, 
586-8 ;  compulsory  co-operation  of, 
545-52,  562,  567,  749 ;  caiises  obscur- 
ing,  557-9;  English  re- development, 
568-75  ;  summary,  583  ;  Marion's 
critieism,  586-8  ;  farourable  to  poly- 
pyny,  674-80,  710 ;  measure  of .  675, 
727  ;  Status  of  women,  722-8,  731, 
737,  748-51,  755-8  j  and  chüdren, 
737-9,  741-3,  744. 

Mimicry  of  insects,  112. 

Mind  (^ee  Psychology). 

Minerals,  social  effect«,  ?4  425. 

Miracles,  primitive  belicf  in,  246,  248. 

Mirage,  primitive  interpretation,  106, 
766. 

MoUuara^  yaried  sizes  of  individual,  462, 
vascular  sTstem,  497 ;  dbtributing 
System,  613;  oo-operation  to  extemal 
actions,  522  ;  metamorphoses,  564. 

Monogamy,  disapproTcd  by  sa vages,  6^5 ; 
McLennan  on  origin,  613;  deve!op« 
ment  froni  polyandry,  649 ;  co-existing 
with  polygyny,  652-5  ;  exprespes 
singleness  of  marriage,  667  ;  antiquity, 
667 ;  social  evolution  favourable,  669  ; 
favourable  social  effects,  669,  670-2 ; 
is  it  the  natural  relationP  672; 
chararterizes  industrialism,  674-80, 
710,  781 ;  ultimate  sexual  relation, 
752-5. 

Monogyny  does  not  express  singleness  of 
marriage,  667. 

Moon,  primitive  ideas,  106 ;  worship, 
378-5,  884,  419;  Max  MUller  on 
derivation  of ,  835. 

Mortality  oorrelated  to  reproduction, 
591. 
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Motion,  life  implied  hj,  125. 
Mountains,  abode  of  the  dead,  200,  214, 

415  ;  aid  belicf  that  other  world  i»  in 

skr,  209-13,  214 ;  thought  to  support 

liearen,  210,  415  ;  wonhip  of,  364-7, 

334,  419,  805. 
Mouming  {see  Funerals). 
Muir,  Dr.,  on  soma-worship,  348,  350. 
Müller,  Prof.   F.   Max,   on   Osirii    and 

Dionysus,  274 ;  the  dawn-mjth,  369  ; 

primitive  conceptions    of   deity,   821, 

828 ;      p^rsonalization      of     abstmct 

nouns,  825-8 ;    d^u    to    beam,    81^6 ; 

pa9Mge    from     the    Riff'Veda^    S31  ; 

deriyaiion  of  moou,    835 ;    and    für, 

836. 
M ummies,  notions  conceminfr,  300,  418 ; 

idol-worship  a  detelopment  of   wor- 

ship  of,  302,  320,  418. 
Mutilation,  funeral  and  religious    rite, 

165,  267,  417,  801. 
Mjthologists,  nature-worship  interpretcd 

by,  362-4 ;  and  sun-worship,  375-81 ; 

and  religions,  681 ;  theory  o^  818-29  ; 

linguistic  method,  830-7. 
M^^xomycetes^  sltows  aggrogate  life  from 

Union  of  indiTiduals,  441  -,  distributing 

System  iu,  49^ 

KABüCHADyszziB,  inscription  of,  391. 

Nnil»,  the,  power  in,  243. 

Names,  personalized  by  unciTilizod,  242  ; 
intrinsic  power,  245,  273,  278;  com- 
munity  arising  from,  276;  derelop- 
ment  of  proper-, 333-5 ;  animal-,  335-7, 
846,  419,  791-6  ;  aid  hybrid-worship, 
341-6  ;  pi  imitire  language  wil  hout 
'*name,'*  354;  aid  belief  in  plant- 
ancestry,  355-7,  359,  4l9 ;  reference 
of  birth-  to  incidents  of  moment,  364, 
375, 419, 794  ;  mountain-worship  aided 
by  misinterpretation  of,  367,  384,  419 ; 
thoso  derired  from  the  sun,  380,  420  ; 
sea-worship  aidod  by  misinterpreta- 
tion of,  368,  384,  419;  of  üreet«, 
469;  a  trihal-name  founded,  793; 
sumames  8ub<«tituteii  by  animal-,  794 ; 
of  constellations,  808. 

>*atur&l,  a  word  primitirely  nnknown, 
215,  222. 

Nature-worship,  aided  by  linguistic  per- 
sonalization,  360-4,  384,  419;  de- 
reloping  from  ance^tor-worsbip,  389. 

NavTy,  derivation,  833. 

Negroes,  resuauitation  M  white-men, 
170. 


Nerres,  social  analogies  of,  525-9,  TBi. 

{See  aUo  Psychol<^.) 
Newspapers,  erolution  of,  523. 
Nicaraguans,  the,  anoestor-wamhip,  287. 

Oaths,  administered  near  graves,  27*^ 

278. 
Odin,    power,    393 ;    raried    roeanings, 

830. 
O.'Hcialism,  English  derelopment,  570>4b 
Opium -eaters,  religious  character,  347. 
Orgiiiality,    antagonistic    to    Imitation, 

80-2. 
O  iris,  identified  with  Dionysus,  274. 
Otris,   transfonned    men,    328-31,  3^5, 

419,  796,  793. 

Patk,  unciTilized  indifferent  to,  49-51, 
52,  425. 

Parasiten,  retrogression  shown  by,  94. 

Parents,  co^  of  species-nuuntcnance  to, 
594-600,  746 ;  welfare  furthered  by 
children,  599. 

Patria  potestas^  decline  of,  704. 

Patriarchat  group,  the,  635-701,  711. 

Perception  of  unciTÜized,  75-  7,  79,  425. 

Persererance  of  uncivilized,  59. 

Personalization  of  abstract  noons,  825-9. 

Philology  (see  Language). 

PhiloprogenitiTcne»  of  unciTiUzed,  67. 

Physiology,  vicarious  action  of  f  unctions, 
475;  cTolution  of  alimentary  canal, 
438,  487,  4S9-92;  causes  arreating 
digestion,  503 ;  co-ordination  requi- 
•ito  for  alimentation,  527  ;  Taried 
Units  as  affecting  fertility,  561. 

Pilgrimages,  deTeiopment  of,  275,  278, 
417. 

Plant»  («ee  Flora). 

Plant- worslüp,  tnxic  effecf  •  aid,  34S  50, 
359,  419;  also  belief  in  arboreal 
deMient,  351-4, 359,  419  ;  plantnanu-s 
faTOurable  to  belief  in  plant-ancestry, 
355-7,  359,  419 ;  belief  in  pUnt-sprits 
aidi,  857-9,  419 ;  lotus-  and  soma* 
worship,  348-50,  799,  82a 

Plato,  on  the  State,  578,  580. 

Polyandry,  among  lowest  mce«,  608; 
McLennan  on,  612 ;  and  wife-stealing, 
617;  oo-exitting  with  polygyny,  ül8, 
642;  Taried  fonas  of,  643;  detelop- 
ment, 644 ;  effecta,  645, 651 ;  f ratemal, 
646;  Statut  of  adul^s  aod  childrrn, 
646-8 ;  not  implied  by  marriage  with 
deeeaaed  brother*a  widow,  648-50; 
decay,  651. 
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PclTgnmy  (see  Voljfryrty). 
Poljgjnj,  associated  with  wife-stenling, 
616 ;  co-cxisting  with  poljandry,  618, 
642 ;    preTalence  and   restrictions  on, 
652-5 ;  causcs  fostering,  655-8  ;  higher 
than  promiscuitj  and  polyandry,  658, 
666;    social     offects,     659-64,     666; 
modifled    forma,    664;    favoured    by 
milituncy,  669 ;  also  oharacterized  by, 
674-80,  710,  731. 
Portmits,    powers    attribiited    to,    242 ; 
feclings     occusioned     by,     305,    418 ; 
wuking-yision  caused  by^  776. 
Possesaion,  feeling  of,  53,  60. 
Post,  derivation,  835. 
Poverly,  restricts  PolyRrny,  653. 
Praise,  f  uneral  and  religious  rite,  263-70, 

277,  417. 
Prayers,  devclopment,  270-2,  277,  417. 
Provision,  absent  in  primitive  man,  73. 
Primitive  ideas,  ascertained  with   diffi- 

culty,  93-8. 
Primitive  man,  fra^mentary  evidencc  of, 
87-9  ;  size  and  height,  40-2,  51,  425  ; 
and  structure,  42-5, 51 ;  amount  of  food, 
45-7,  51 ;  strength  and  endurance,  47, 
52,  425  ;    indifferent  to   pain,  49-51, 
52,  425  ;  early  muturitj,  51 ;  eummory 
of  pl:ysical  character,  51,  425  ;  emo- 
tional   evolution,    53-5 ;     feeling    of 
posscssion,  53;  impuL<i\  eness  and  rx- 
citability,  55-9,  72,  425  ;  industry  and 
}  erseverunce,  59 ;    improvidence,   59- 
61,  71,  72,  425  ;  independonee,  61-3, 
425;    vanity,   64,   72,   825;    parental 
feelings,  66 ;  cruelty,  67-9 ;  conserva- 
tism,  70;  intellectual  evolution,  73-5, 
88-91 ;  abstraction  and  generalization 
absent   in,   74,   79,   83.   85,  89,    821, 
825-9;    unrefle»jtive,  77-80;    percep- 
tion,  75-7;  lack  of  surprise,  85,  90, 
S28,  829 ;  and  curiosity,  86,  90,  823, 
829  ;  and  ingenuity,  87 ;  and  imagiua- 
tion,   87,  824,  829 ;  ideas,  93-8  ;  con- 
oeptiona  of  duality  favoured  ; — by  nie- 
t«orulogy  and  astronomy,  105-8,  119 : 
— fotsili,  108-10,  120;— birds,  111  ;- 
iliMets,  112;— shadows,    114-6,    117, 
UO }— refleetions,  116-8, 120 ;— ech'  es, 
118-SO ;  mind  an  abstraction  to,  132  ; 
*"         oonoerniDg  the  dead,  169  ;  sum- 
■howing  inaptiludo  for  advance, 
mcxifcioal  and  unsceptical,  766. 

■*4[^  by  J.  F.  McLennan, 


Promiseuity,  prevalence,  6S1 ;  causes 
qualifying,  632-5 ;  kinship  through 
leroales,  a  resuit,  635-7 ;  socially  dis- 
advantageous,  637-9 ;  cau»es  diminish- 
ing,  639 ;  the  definiteness  of  advance 
from,  642 ;  effect  of  social  evolution, 
752. 

PropertT,  ideas  of  ancivilized  conceming, 
633,  688-91. 

Protestantism,  belief  in  Inspiration,  235  ; 
exorcism,  239;  ancestor-worship  in, 
295. 

Frotozoa,    similarity    of    size    in,  452 ; 
without     distributing     sys'em,     494; 
duration  of  parental  lifo,  594. 
I  Psychology,    nerve    underlies    strength, 
48 ;  Sensation  of  the    uncivilized   and 
civilized,   49-51,   52,  425 ;    emotional 
evolution,  53-5  ;  emotionsof  primitive 
man,  55-9,  425  ;  intellectual  evolution, 
73-5,  425  ;  simple  and  complex  facul- 
tie9,  77;  mental  analogous  to  bodily 
nutrition,  78 ;    unreflectiveness  of  the 
uncivilized,    79 ;     and     their    men'nl 
grasp,  82-4,  89 ;  and  lack  of  ideas  of 
nati<ral  causation,  84 ;  early  mattirity 
of  primitive  intellect,  88 ;  intellect  of 
children  and  uncivilized,  88-91 ;  errors 
of  prevailing  education,  96-8,  412 ;  in- 
tellectual    evolution     illustratcd     by 
classiKcation,  98-105  ;  inconsistency  of 
primitive  c  mccptions,  102-5 ;   law  of 
evolution  conformed   to  by  primitive 
mind,  119-22  ;   mind  primitively  un- 
thinkable,  132 ;  dreams'and  primitive 
conception  of  mind,   140-2 ;    ideas  of 
mental  disease,  227,  232,  416 ;  mental 
inspiration,  234-6,  416  ;  mental  efftrts 
of  food,   236;    mental    State  of    the 
savage,  319  ;  primitive  man  ill*adapted 
for  intellectual  progress,  425;    intel- 
lectual dovelopment  a  sociologic  study, 
431 ;   sentiency  individual  and  social, 
443-&0;     annuloso     nervous    system, 
490,    513,    515 ;     developed    nervous 
System  favourable  to  life,  508 ;  social 
analogies  of  nervös,  516-21  ;  uncritical 
mind    of    savage,   766 ;   similarity  of 
mental  laws,  767;    laws  of  mind   ig- 
nored  by  Max  Müller,  818,  828,  837. 
Pyramids    show  desire  to    prutect  the 
dead,  162. 

QüAEiBS,  belief  in  Inspiration,  236. 

Bailways,  analogous  to  rascular  lystcm. 


497,  ES5:   i.viiil  rffecU  <t,  57*;  äe- 
riiulion  ot  booliiiig-alGce,  S:ij. 

Hain  (lee  Meteoroluej). 

Beeds,  Zulu    logend  of    doccnt    from, 


Be^ectioii  abunt  in  primitiTi 


an,  77- 


HiiÜBBtiori,    primitire    oonception»    o(, 
116-fi.  120,  418. 

Irgulating  ij«telii,  thp,  deTeloimient,  of 
torUl  an1  indWidual,  470-83.  4S9-9Z, 
6IÜ-S1,  ESe;  ■imilnr  in  ■ariot;  and 
t\«  iniiividu»],  4113-5 ;  derpljpiMl  bj 
conflict,  B0S~13 ;  ccntraliBation  of 
Dvnlution,  Gt3-16 )  erolution  of 
nuntüal  appliancei,  621-fl.  636;  tlim 
rriLemi  ot  the  «ochkl  and  individual, 
C2S'Sn  I  compnlwrr  co-operation  oi 
militanoj,  545-52,  562,  567| 
of  thesorial,  5S3, 

Iteljitinnihip  («w  Kin«1iip). 

Üslio,  belisf  in  power  of,  244,  E4S,  831. 
418,  780. 

B  li^'ion,  origio  in  bpüef  in  thf  »uper- 
imtural,  Sif,  416  ;  poncprTiili-ni  ot, 
25ö|  aimilaril,v  ot  tuncml  and  re- 
ligiom  rite»,  aG3-8,  417|  datelop- 
D'ent  of  funcnil  rites  inlo  worehip, 
27fi-9.  417  i  trib«  wiLlioiit,  230,  ZU  ; 
iiitniinol  and  actuol  bdiefs  contmated, 
2il3(  root  öf,  in  ancestor-worahip, 
411,  436 :  and  fe«c  of  the  deml,  42G  i 
■tiid;,  428;  Lrterogeneit^ 
vi  BCclFiiaatical  fiinctions,  4£4  <  mili- 
liTit  fono,  643  )  indiutritü-iam  fsTour- 
bMo,  E55i  hvrmoniua  vitli  miliianuj 
B  d  in  'untrialinn,  674 ;  hebraio,  and 
puljgjn»,  C57!  mjtlioIu((!il»"  i 
rriHation.  611;  Irauind,  803-U, 
'ruraiii,>n,  81S. 

JteprcwnlatiTBnHi,  ilinv»  mental  i 
Telopment,  &4  (  ciiinIiuiiiLl  in  priniii 
man,  72]  «ndint.'IJ,*<;lmd.  78-G. 

Seproduolion   oorrclalml    to  inurUili 


cliiUrcD,  7*0, 
Rotal  äurid^r  and  bnmirle«.  111. 
KuBBianE,  tbc,  lupentiliona,  730,  801-9>'a 

SimipicES,    dpTclopmpnt   of  reti^ou 
257-01. 277,  417  ,  aimilnrilj  orfun«fl_ 
nnd   religioui,  tGS-S,  277,  417,  TSSH 
numbera  aie  I  at,  271. 

Sunatirit,  ind^finiteneas  of,  238,  S 

630,  S3Ü;  Eolar  iVDonTnu  and  bonU 
rvmBot.827. 

Sarami,  intrrprPtaHnn  of,  SOS,  830. 

Stienc-e,  metboda  ot,  813. 

8pB,  tbe,  vorahip  of,  3G7,  884,  419. 

Scrppnl«  (.™  Soale»). 

Scica,    ralalion     bvtwFcr 

«.dy,  487  i  Mrlj  form»  of,  CoTj 
evolulion  of,  607-10,  686 1  probu"- 
fiititrc,  752- 5. 

SliOilowB,  priinitiTB  conoppHona  of,  I14> 
6.117,  120,  142,  413.  801 1  idepliDfld, 
witb   the  «Dul,   17S.   177,   821,   eSOltM 
caane  ot  bclief  in  uniinal-  and  plaa' 
.™Ib.  176-n. 

Slinrnnoiam,   Bitnoroft  on,  243 1 
Arcudiana,  Si6. 

^itr'it,  of  tbs  iiiiciiilixcd,  76-7. 

Skin,  cffecE  of  eliniBite  on  coloor,  23. 

Skull,  eridenpe  of,  oonoDi'ning  primitF« 


I   Boul  tLougUt  t 


lade  ii 


Blwp.  (iin'lnr  ti  aiopleir,  14ti 
dpBtb.  IB2.     {See  d/»d  iM-nnifl.l 

^li-pp-imlliing,  priiiiilive  iu(Pi'j>Ti.'1g 
»f,  136.  413. 

äiinku,dnil1iipaii>edb7.3S!  Imnafonntg 


.   _    .   .  ,  678 ;  ftnd  Tolunlary 

oF  indiutrlBlism,  6&Z--7.  £63,  678; 
cauHB  □b'curiiig  mililitiicj  luid  in- 
duetruili»in,  &67-^  i  poMible  futuro  of, 
KS  1  migratioQ«.  505  ;  motsinorpho- 
_|M,  Kb-l  i  nideTelopTneDt  of  Euro- 
mililAticj,  66B-76  ;  ■umnurj'  of 
^. .  .h  »nd  devalapmeat,  5ÖÖ-4  ;  law 
«f  evoiution  lupported  bj,  664  ;  Ha- 
rion'a  criticism,  58S--B;  oSrct  of  pro- 
misouitj,  687-9  j  »nd  poljandiy,  6«- 
B;  und  polygyoj,  6S&-«4.  666,  674- 
HO,  710,  7ST  I  and  monogamr,  670- 
a.  G7i-B0,  710,  731 ;  ftnalyHia  o(,  681 ; 
rarlicit  itates,  681 -9E  i  without  go- 
»ernment,  6S7;  patrurch«!  taxd  pM- 
toral  tjpe»,  693-701, 711  i  fninilj  tjpe, 
701-5,  71Sj  Suteinterterence,  706-7; 
r-iffime  at  familf  ill-adapted  to,  707-D, 
Tl3  i  eitinctian  of  lower  totnu  not 
implied  b;  evolutiou,  751. 
Sociotj,  thc  orgBnic  nnalogiei  tmm-^de- 
Telapmeat,  437,  438,  450,  451,  46G-7, 
471 )  dirisiun  of  Ubour,  4S9-tl,  4Ö0, 
461-3;  relstiOD  of  sggregate  lif»  to 
oompoiieiita,  441-5.  450 ;  toflüil  du- 
eroMne»  und  iDdividuil  conorcti- 
M,  44Ö-7,  450,  601-6  i  «fTeut  of 
iguage,  447  ;  aentiency,  448-50 ;  ia- 
of  evaiutiou,  452-7 1  and 
457 1  and  heUtrogeneitj, 
1,  463-S ;  dependence  of  pnrU, 
;  fuaclional  licarioiurieei,  475- 
dorelopmeot  of  »gulatinKi  ""' 
ing,  stHJ  dialributiiig  ajaleiuB, 
-Sa,  4S9-9Zi  depeadeDDC  of  aiu- 
ling  ajBtem  od  nalund  oondi- 
I«,  4S6-8,  492  j  (imUiirilj  of  dia- 
Ibuting  ajstema,  494-8 ;  and  tlieir 
T«niciiU,  49H-500,  eOG  :  and  liotera- 
leit;  of  eurrenU,  601,  60S :  oompo- 
:!mi  for  outrition,  603-4,  SUüi  de- 
TtlopOiMit  of  regulsting  sjaUma,  50H- 
18,    5ES-86;     oentnliiatioti,    613-6; 

'  lorMwing  oomptciit;,  51S-31,  G36 ; 
itwnimcial  appliancM  of  cvolution, 
"i-e,  6atl  i  Itxuu  rrom  uniou  ot  like 
'  iialike  nait«.  eSÜ-63.  5»» ;  nwr«- 
I,  666,  G75  I  rigiilit;  foJIuw- 
iiluüaii.    57G  S;    Uw   aoalog; 


SoQierville,  Mn.,  on  TerWl  peraoniMu- 
tlon,  361. 

SomnambuliEm,  ioterpivtalion  of,  13C, 
413. 

Bona  («B  Childtcn). 

Soiveren,  doiSed  b;  unriFÜited,  SOI, 
430. 

Sorcery,  eaDC«!a,  240-6,  416,  780;  at- 
tributud  to  atipernuluntl  agency,  24(1, 
416  i  induces  beluif  in  inotuuipaf  uliosis, 
323. 

Soul,  llio,  anbätantUIitT,  172-8.  180. 
414)  allied  uature  ot  »oul,  iliodon, 
glinat.,  clc,  170,  820;  aiiintul-  nud 
pl!int-aoula,176-8,419i]iiudB<'lanilled, 
178-80;  aiid  body,  180 ,  onljr  poa- 
■uaaed  bT  chjefa,  181 1  aeunrate  Irom 
bodT,  776-7 ;  wander».  777 ;  »U!» 
düMue,  777  ;  Buwiian  boliefa.  801. 

Speirids,  welfani,  691-3  ;  coat  of  aiüo' 
tuuing,  694-600,  746. 

Spine,  developmeot  of.  463,  473. 

"  Spirit  of  tho  Lord,"  mlerprtUtioD, 
B16. 

Spirila  (nee  QhoaU). 

BpirituaÜBOi,  belirf  in,  139,  319. 

Spange,  relalion  of  aggregnl«  life  to 
ConinoDeDts  ehoirn  by.  441 1  Uido- 
peodence  of  porta.  4T4j  uo-onllDat- 
ing  oentr«  ab»pnt.  621. 

Slara,  primitiVF  ideaj,  lOG,  807,  803, 
810;  the  Coyote  among,  872,  769  t 
vrorahtp,  371-3,  384,  419,  806,  811. 

State,  the.  iadiutrial  ratriotiuna,  631 1 
eitended  administratioD,  608-76  ;  a«- 
Bumption  of  purent«!  «aponaibiliiy, 
705-7,  712  ]  rigime,  707-9,  712  ;  pro- 
bable affect  of  female  legialation,  757; 
and  tbe  famil^.  eLhica  of.  758. 

Stature  of  c^itilixeit  and  primitiTS  man, 
40-3,  49,  Gl,  425. 

3tonM,raTercnced,  810;  placcd  in  mouth« 
of  dead.  311 ;  contaln  ghoata,  789-91. 

Strangth,  of  tlie  oiTiliicd  aod  uiiDiTiliiad. 
47,  52,  425  ;  dopcmdinC  priaoi|.allj  on 
nnne,  48  j  o(  ■upanutiml  ageut«, 
233. 

StnLftnre  coirelaled  to  funetion,  SS6. 

Suct  Canal.  puiwhaae,  673. 

Suicide  from  funpral  mutilationa,  1Q5  g 
to  aoMiiapany  tbo  dead,  706, 

t^iimptiuir;  law*.  atrin((anoj,  650. 

Siin.tha.M>cialHieetB.20i  primlti*eidflW, 
lOS,  823;  ivfnuitionE  oauaed  bjr,  318; 
wo«hip,  376-94,  419 1  primitiTe  in- 
(crpriüaliun    of    cclipac.    769,    772 1 


SCBJEGT-INDSX. 


Qniohj  legend,  806  t    Suukrit  ijno- 

njiui  >nd  bomonjTot,  827. 
Supematural,  qualificatioiu  appljing  to, 

216  j   tribe»  without   idei       *■     "'"' 

applied  to  inco 

888,411;  ori^ii: 
Surpriae,  absent  in  primitive  mui,  86,  90. 
Bustüning  sjateni,   deTelopment  of  the 

■ooi&l  and  indiTidual,  479-62,  4S9-9Z ; 

and    siinilttrity,    433-5  j  co-ordination 

neceasarj,   527  j    lummar;  of   locial, 

582. 
ßwoon,    primitlTO    interpratition,     143, 

146,  147,  149,  414. 
Sjmpsthj  of  the  unciTilized,  65-9,  71, 

426. 
Syncope,   primitive  interpTstation,   143, 


TiHiM,  flora,  29. 

Ttpe-worm,  reproduotion  of,  G95. 

Teeth  of  primitJTe  man,  44,  4»  }  eitrao- 

tion,  ■  funeral  and  religioiu  rite,  267. 
Telegraph),   analogoiu   to   nerrei,   635 ; 

Btats  purchaee,  571 ;  aocial  effecta,  574. 
Tamplofi,  developmont.  250-4,  277,  417, 

781  j  and  Erea  in.  273,  277. 
Tliunder,  primitive  interpretation,    769, 

772. 
Tigers,  deatba  !□  India  caneed  b;,  32. 
Tobacco  reverenced,  350. 
Tombi,  deretüpinent  into  templee,  250-4, 

277,  417,  781. 
Topea,  of  India,  developroent,  255. 
Torjiam  deEned,  673. 
Totemiam,  choice  of  totem,  276;    aub- 

aeguent  to  animal-wor^hip,  346- 
Trsde  (tet  Induatry) . 
Travellei*,    disaimilar   reporta  of,   66  ; 

vermoit;  of,  6S3. 
Tree  (t—  Flora). 
Tiuaoli,  origin,  1S2,  S55,  417. 


■nd  chddreo,  743,  769. 

flNlTT  of  tbe  nncirlliied,  64,  72,  825, 

Vaacutar  spätem,  aooial  analogieaof  Taao- 

motor  nerve,  525  ;   and  ita  aetion,  584, 

(Sf  (  aUo  Henri.) 
^entriloquiam  practiaed  by  unciriliied, 


Verlebrala,  aiiea  of  iodividual,  453  ;  in- 

creaiing      «pecialiiation,      4S3,     473 ; 

nenoua    integmtion,     617 ;     nervou« 

ayalema,  629 1  coat  of  Bpedea-mainle* 

Dance,  696,  697. 
Tine,  thought  aupematural,  850,  419. 
Tiaiona,  oociureiioe  of,  145  ;    belieF   in, 

774 1  waking-,  of  P.  9,  Fleay,  776-7. 
Volcanoea,  primitive  interpretation,  771. 

WAEisa-Tisiova,  belief  in,  774|  of  F. 
G,  Floay.  776-7, 

Wales,  policical  Integration,  24, 

"  Walking-stick  "  and  "  vaUing-Ieaf  " 
inMcts,  112, 113, 140, 

Wallnce,  A,  K-,  on  iniect  mimicrj,  112 1 
probable  apotheoeii  of,  397. 

Warfare,  aocial  effects,  12, 14,  553 ;  idol«, 
cauae  of,  266,  54S ;  efFectt  on  aocial 
regulating  ajitem,  508-13;  unkDOwn 
to  Eaquimaui,  609  ;  produces  coercire 
rigime,  567-74;  cauae  of  eiogam;, 
619-22;  cauaedbj  tood-atealing,  627) 
incresaea  poljgynv,  659,  666;  femnle 
aid,  720 ;  a  trait  of  prehistoric  legendi, 
822,829. 

Weapona,  peraeverance  in  malcing,  69 1 
akitl  of  unciTiliz»!  mth,  77  ;  the  dead 
■upplied  witb,  184,  205,  415. 

Weatfier  (we  Meteorologj). 

Whirlmnd»  attnbuted  üi  ghoat  agent?, 
218,  803, 

Widona,  aacrifice  of,  186-9,  651,  782; 
tranaferred  to  near  relationa,  649, 
661. 

WiFe-atealing,  a  eaa<e  of  kin^liip  tlirongh 
femalea,  612-14;  McLennan  on,  614  j 
aaaociated  «ith  pol^gyn;,  616;  and 
varfaro,  619-22 ;  favourable  to  mar- 
riage  bj  capEnre,  G22-7. 

Wind,  primitive  idcaa,  107, 103. 

Wivea,  aacrifice  of,  186,  551,  782,  801 ; 
practice  of  lending,  604  ;  tranaferred 
\o  near  relationa,  649,  661 ;  labonr  ob- 
tsined  from,  666.    (Set  aUo  vUxtmge.)    ■ 

Wolf  of  Badenoch,  legend,  794, 

WomeD,  induatry,  60  ;  treatmeat  ahavi 
altnüatio  aentimenta,  69,  72  ;  fiKfatioe 
of,  and  for,  601 ;  kiiuhip  redioiied 
throngb,  686, 691 ;  and  moiäl  wogr«!, 
718)  right  of  ohieftainahip,  716 1  ef- 
fsot  of  niarriag»  br  oapture  and  pnr< 
chaie,  71G-7;  £viiion  of  laboor 
amoiig,  717-22  ;  industrialiam.  mili- 
tancj,  and  »tatiia  of,  722-30,  731,  737, 
748-51  i  aUtiu  Ol  Kgjplian,  726  ;  pro- 
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bable  futnre  statos  and  effeote,  755-8 ; 

the  right  eduoation  of  children,  funo- 

tion  f or,  757. 
'Words  (see  Language  aitd  Names). 
Wordflworih,    Bishop,     on    oremation, 

167. 
World,  the  other,  oonceptions  of  ito  di- 

rection,  202, 213, 415 ;  is  Underground, 

204,  213 ;  separated  by  river,  206,  213, 

415 ;  down  a  river,  206-8,  213,  415 ; 


over  sea,  207,  213,  415;  the  belief  in 
two,  208,  213,  800;  in  the  sky,  209- 
13,  415 ;  summarj  of  ideas  concem- 
ing,  218,  415 ;  Esquimaux  ideas,  807. 

Yawking,  primitive  Interpretation,  225, 
232,  416. 

Zbkd-Aybsta,     Soma     identical    with 
Haoma,  350 ;  anoeetor-wonhip  in,  809. 


ERRATA. 


Page  155,  lino  24,  for  "  sirh"  read  "  sirih." 

468,    „      2,  "  arrow  .  .  .  profession  "  should  not  he  within  quotation  markM, 
626,    „    16,/or"through"r<fflki"though." 

636,    „    19,  "  prevails  .  .  .  America  "  should  not  he  vnthin  quotation  marks. 
723,    „    80,  for  **  remarkable  "  read  "  remarkabl j." 
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waa  entered  apoq  aolelj  to  fadlitate  my  own  irork ;  yet,  after  haring  brooglit  tba  mod«  of 
rlaatiflcation  to  a  latiafactory  form,  and  after  haring  taad  aome  of  the  Tablea  fllled  np,  I 
dedded  to  have  the  ondertaking  ezecoted  vith  a  yieir  to  pabUcation ;  the  facta  ooDected 
and  arranged  for  eaay  referenoe  and  oonTenient  atody  of  their  relatSooa,  being  ao  preaented, 
apart  fh>ni  hypotheaia,  aa  to  aid  all  atodeati  of  Sodal  Sdence  In  teating  auch  ooodaaiona  aa 
they  hare  drawn  and  in  drawing  othera. 

The  Work  otmaiats  of  three  large  DiTiatona.  Kadi  eonprlaea  a  aet  of  Tablea  exhibiting 
the  fiuta  aa  abatracted  and  daaaified,  and  a  maaa  of  qnotadona  and  abridged  abatracta  other- 
wiae  daaaUIed,  on  wbich  the  ttatementa  oootained  In  the  Tablea  are  baaed.  The  ooodenaed 
atatementa,  arranged  alter  a  uniform  maaner,  gi?e,  In  each  Table  or  aucceaakm  of  Tablea, 
the  pheoom«ia  of  all  ordere  which  each  aodety  preacDta— conatitote  an  aocoont  of  ita  mor> 
phology,  ita  phyaiology,  and  (if  a  aodety  haring  a  known  hiatory)  ita  derelopaaent.  Oa  the 
other  hapd,  the  coUected  Extraeta,  aerriag  aa  aothoritlea  for  the  atatementa  la  the  Ittblea,  are 
(or,  rather  wiU  be,  when  the  Work  ia  oomplete)  daaaifled  primarily  aooording  to  the  kinda  of 
phenomena  to  which  they  refier,  and  aeeoodarily  aocording  to  the  aodetiea  exhibiting  theae 
phenomena;  ao  that  each  Und  of  phenomenoa  aa  it  ia  diqplayed  ia  all  aodetiea,  may  be 
•eparately  rtadied  with  conTenienoe. 

in  ftirther  exfdanation  I  may  aay  that  the  daarified  eompflationa  and  digeata  of  materialn 
to  be  thoa  brooght  together  ander  the  title  of  P.'seripti9e  Sociologjf^  are  intended  to  aopply  the 
etndent  of  Social  Sdence  with  data,  atanding  towarda  hia  ooodnaiona  in  a  relatSon  like  that 
in  which  acooonta  of  the  atructorea  and  fmictiont  of  dilferent  typea  of  fi^*"ri^ff  ataod  to  the 
conctnaiona  of  the  biologiat.  Until  there  had  been  auch  ayatematic  deacripCiona  of  differeat 
kinda  of  orgaaiama,  aa  made  it  poaaible  to  oompare  the  oonnexiMia,  and  fora»,  and  actiona, 
and  modea  of  origin,  of  their  parte,  the  Sdeaoe  of  Life  oookl  make  no  pruaieaa.  Aad  ia 
1  ike  manner,  before  there  caa  be  reaehed  la  Sodology,  geaeralisationi  haTiag  •  oeitaiaqr 
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making  them  worthy  to  be  called  sdentiflc,  thert  arart  te  deteüe 
tionB  and  actioiiB  of  sodetiei  of  rarioai  tjrpea,  and  in  TmriooB  atagcs  <rf 
as  to  fumiah  the  meana  of  readUjr  aaoeitaininf  whaft  aocial 
aaaociated. 

Bespecting  the  tabolation,  deTiaed  for  the  purpoae  of  exhibittng  mcial 
oonvenient  way,  I  may  explain  tbat  the  prhnary  aim  haa  been  ao  to  pivaesi 
relationa  of  aimultaneity  and  aucoesBion  may  be  aeen  at  one  Tiew.  As  «se<d  for 
uncivilized  societiea,  conceming  which  we  hare  no  recorda,  the  taJMlar  fona 
display  the  varioua  aocial  traita  aa  they  are  found  to  oo-exist.  Bat  aa  «aed  for 
aodetiea  haring  known  historiea,  the  tabalar  fona  ia  ao  emyloyed  aa  to  exhiWt  Mftaalr  ll» 
connexiona  of  phenomena  exiating  at  the  same  time,  bot  alao  the  connexioBa  of  fkcaeaBCBa 
that  Buoceed  one  another.  By  reading  horizontally  acroaa  a  Table  at  aay  period,  tWw  May 
be  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  traita  of  all  ordera  displayed  by  the  aodety  at  that  penod ;  «hü» 
by  reading  down  each  oolomn,  there  may  be  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
each  trait,  atructoral  or  fanctional,  imderwent  doiing  aocceaalve  perioda. 

Of  oourae,  the  tabular  form  folflla  these  porpoera  bat  approximately.  To 
aimultaneity  in  the  atatementa  of  facta,  aa  read  from  aide  to  aide  of  the  Tablea,  haa  provHl 
impracticable;  here  much  had  to  be  inserted,  and  Uten  little;  ao  that  complete  corrtinioad 
ence  in  time  could  not  be  maintained.  MoreoTer,  it  haa  not  been  poeaible  to  cairy  o«t  th* 
mode  of  elaaaiflGation  in  a  theoreticaDy-compIete  manner,  by  incrtaaing  ttae  ntuBbcr  «f 
eolomna  aa  the  claaaea  of  facta  multiply  in  the  courae  of  CiTiliaati<m.  To  repreaent  tx«)y  the 
progreaa  of  thinga,  each  colunm  ahoold  dtride  and  aub-divide  in  auoceaaiTe  ac«a«  ao  aa  to 
indicate  the  anoceaaiTe  difTerentiationa  of  the  phenomena.  But  typographical  diScaltiea  have 
negaüved  thia :  a  great  deal  haa  had  to  be  left  in  a  form  whkh  muat  be  aooepted  ateply  aa  th» 
least  unaatiafactory, 

The  three  Diviaiona  conatituting  the  entire  work,  comprdieod  thiee  groopa  of  aodHka; — 
(1)  UneiviUxidSocietie$i  (2)  CivUutd  SoeiHu$—Extinet  or  DMnyed;  (S)  Civüitid 
Jieeent  or  Still  Flouruhing,    Theae  diviaiona  have  at  preaent  reaciwd  the  tollowiac 

DinaioM  l.—Uncivilütd  SocietiM.  Conmienced  in  1867  by  the  gentleaMB  I  trat  «*fEac«< 
Mr.  Datid  DuifCAir,  M.A.  (now  Profeaaor  of  Log^c,  Ac,  in  the  Preatdency  OoUefe^  Ma4i«a\ 
and  continued  by  liim  aince  he  lefk  England,  thta  part  of  the  work  ia  complele,  It  c««italM 
four  parta,  indnding  "Typea  of  Loweat  Kacea,*"  the  **  Negrito  Bacea,"  the  "  Malayo-fia^yiataia» 
Bacei,''  the  "  African  Bacet,*"  the  '*  Aaiatic  Bacea,**  and  the  **  Ameik«n  Racea,** 

Diyialov  II.— CSvOtMd  Soci$tie9^Sxtinct  or  Deeaytd,  On  thia  pait  of  tiw  wock  Dr.  KK»ai» 
ScRVFio  haa  been  engaged  aince  Janoary,  1872.  The  ttrat  inatalment,  tnchritef  tiw  Kmht 
Ancient  American  CiTiliaationa,  waa  iaaued  in  March,  187C  A  aecoad  intlalifnt^  coatai&iiig 
"  Hebrewa  and  PhoDDiciana,*^  will  ahortly  ha  iaaued. 

DiTiaioif  ni,--Civiliztd  SoeUdet^ReetiU  or  SHll  Fl»uri$hm9.  Of  thia  INTiak»  tiw  Um 
inatalment,  prepared  by  Mr.  jAina  Counm,  of  St  Andrew^  and  Gdkibargh  Uniwnitica,  waa 
iasued  in  August,  1878.  Thia  preaenta  the  Engliah  CiTÜiaation.  It  cov«ra  ae?ea  oonaecutira 
Tablei ;  and  the  Extraeta  occupy  aerenty  pagta  falio.  The  nexi  pait,  pmeatiBC  in  a  atil) 
more  extensive  form  the  French  Civilixation,  it  now  in  the  preaa. 

The  succesaive  parta  belonging  to  theae  aereial  Divlaioiia,  iaaued  at  tntertak,  are  coaapoaid 
of  different  numbera  of  Tablea  and  different  numbers  of  Pagee.  The  UndTÜiaed  Sodetlea 
occupy  four  parta,  each  containing  a  doaen  or  more  Tablea,  with  their  aooompaaytng  Extraeta, 
Of  the  Division  comprising  Extinet  Civilixed  Societiea,  the  firat  part  coataina  four,  aad  tha 
second  containa  two.  White  of  Exkting  Civilfind  Sodetiea,  the  reeorda  of  which  are  ao  mach 
more  extensive,  eadi  oocupiea  a  aingte  part. 

H.  S. 

Afard^  18801 
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